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The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World 


Hie  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World  in 
ancient  limes,  reckoned  to  be  I.  The 
Pharos.  2.  Statue  of  Jupiter.  3.  Colossus 
of  Rhodes;  4.  Temple  of  Diana.  5.  The 
Mausoleum  of  Artemisia.  6.  The  Pyramids 
of  Egypt.  7.  The  Hanging  Gardens  of 
Babylon.  Sec  Illustration.  The  following 
is  the  generally  accepted  history  of  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  the  World: 


x.  Pharos  was  the  ancient  name  of  a small  island 
off  the  coast  of  Egypt,  not  far  from  the  ancient 
city  of  Alexandria,  and  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a mole.  It  was  famous  for  its  lighthouse. 

The  building  was  the  frustrum  of  a square  pyramid 
surrounded  by  a large  base,  the  precise  dimensions 
of  which  are  not  known.  It  was  commenced  by 
the  first  Ptolemy  and  was  finished  about  2S0  years 
before  Christ.  The  style  and  workmanship  are 
represented  to  have  been  superb,  and  the  material 
was  of  white  marble.  It  is  stated  by  Josephus  that 
the  light  which  was  always  kept  burning  on  its  top 
at  night  was  visible  forty-one  miles.  This  great 
lighthouse  was  probably  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, but  nothing  is  known  of  the  date  of  its 
destruction.  The  tower  existed  1600  years. 

2.  The  colossal  Statue  of  Jupiter  in  the  temple 
of  Olympia  at  Elis,  was  by  the  Greek  Phidias.  It 
was  in  gold  and  ivory,  and  sat  enthroned  in  the 
temple  Soo  years,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  fire 
about  A.  D.  475.  An  imitation  of  the  head  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum  and  that  is  all  that 
remans  to  us  of  that  prodigy  of  art.  Mr.  Froth- 
ingham,  speaking  of  the  artist  Phidias,  says:  “ He 
was  a man  of  lofty  soul,  majestic  intellect,  consum. 
mate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his  art,  and 
wonderful  skill  in  design.” 

3.  The  CoIosbub  of  Rhodes.  The  city  of  Rhodes 
was  -besieged  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  King  of 
Macedon,  but,  aided  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  King  of 
Egypt,  the  enemy  were  repulsed.  To  express  their 
gratitude  to  their  allies  and  to  their  tutelary  deity, 
they  erected  a brazen  statue  to  Apollo.  Ii  was  105 
feet  high,  and  hollow  with  a winding  staircase  that 
ascended  to  the  head;  after  standing  fifty-six  years 
It  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  224  years 
before  Christ,  and  lay  nine  centuries  on  the  ground, 
and  then  was  sold  to  a Jew  by  the  Saracens,  who 
had  captured  Rhodes  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century.  It  is  said  to  have  required  900 
camels  to  remove  the  metal,  and  from  this  statement 
it  has  been  calculated  its  weight  was  720,000  lbs. 

The  execution  of  this  stupendous  work  of  art  is 
attributed  to  Charus  of  Lindus. 

4-  The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  buiit  at 
the  common  charge  of  all  the  Asiatic  States.  The 
chief  architect  was  Chersiphon.  Pliny  says  that 
220  years  were  employed  in  completing  the  temple 
whose  riches  were  immense.  It  was  425  feet  long, 

Vroni,  and  was  supported  by  127  columns  of 
Parian  marble  (sixty  feet  high,  each  weighing  150 
tons)  furnished  by  as  many  kings.  It  was  set  on 
fire,  on  the  night  of  Alexander’s  birth, by  an  obscure 
person  named  Eroslratus,  who  confessed  on  the 
rack  that  the  sole  motive  which  prompted  him  was 
the  desire  to  transmit  his  name  to  future  ages.  The 
temple  was  again  built,  and  was  once  more  burned 
by  the  Goths  in  their  naval  invasion,  A.  D.  256. 

i,.  The  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus.  This 
magnificent  structure  was  erected  by  Artemisia 
who  was  the  sister,  wife  and  successor  of  Mausolus 
king  of  Curia.  353  B.  C.  It  was  a rscLa„ff.,lar 
budding  surrounded  by  an  Ionic  portico  of  thirty- 
six  columns,  and  surmounted  by  a pyramid  rising 
in  twenty-four  steps,  upon  the  summit  of  which 
was  a colossal  marble  quadriga  with  a statue  of 
Mausolus.  This  statue  is  now  in  the  British  Muse,, 
probably  overthrown  between  the  12th  and  14th  centuries. 

red  or  .y.mhc  gramte,  and  of  a hard  calcareous  stone.  Those  blocks 
were  of  estraordmary  dimension,-  and  their  transportation  to  the  silts 
of  the  pyramids  and  their  adjustment  in  their  • j. 

prising  degree  of  mechanical' ikST  £ -VE 

desert.  It  was  bu.lt  in  steps,  and  contained  a stone  chamber  well 


It  was 


fhusLthV0e:elhe?ad  P°Hshedtoa  ff^sy  surface.  The  pyramid, 
Unis  fin, shed,  presen  cd  a g.gantic  triangle  on  each  of  its  four  sides. 
The  stone  used  for  the  mner  structure  was  found  near  the  place  of 
ecuon,  but  as  the  work  progressed,  better  material  was  brought  from 
U,e  mountain  quarries  as  far  up  the  Nile  as  Ihemodern  Assouan.”  The 
m Ste  i:lr  u ? Was  :lS  hard  “ ,ncta1’  and  susceptible  of  an  ex- 

qu.site  polish]  The  date  of  the  construction  of  the  Great  Pyramid  is 

■B  tt  au’h°ritics  widely  differ  in  tlicir  conclu- 

T *;  !,  ^ P?.°Sed  lhat  ltwas  erectcd  a Mausoleum  for  Cheops  of 
the  fourth  Egypban  Dynasty,  who  reigned  about  3, Soo  B.  C.  It  is  7.,6 
feet  square  at  its  base,  450  feet  9 inches  high.  The  interior  contains 
v at  is  called  ,he  King  s Chamber  and  the  Queen’s  Chamber,  in  which 
sarcophagi  the  bodies  of  the  sovereign  and  his  queen  were  found  and 
numerous  small  chambers.  See  further  description  of  Pyramids  as 
given  m the  Tables  of  Reference.  * ram, as,  as 


7.  The  Hanging  Gardena  of  Babylon.  The  famous  hanging 
gardens  were  built,  according  to  some  writers,  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
to  gratify  his  wife  Amytis,  a native  of  Media,  who  longed  for  some- 
thing  in  that  flat  country  to  remind  her  of  her  mountain  home.  These 
gardens  consisted  of  an  artificial  hill  400  feet  on  each  side,  rising  by 
successive  terraces  to  a height  which  overtopped  the  walls  of  the 
city.  The  terraces  themselves  were  formed  of  a succession  of  piers, 
the  tops  of  which  were  covered  by  flat  stones  sixteen  feet  long  and 
four  feet  wide.  Upon  these  were  spread  beds  of  matting,  then  a 
thick  layer  of  bitumen  covered  with  sheets  of  lead.  Upon  this  solid 
pavement  earth  was  heaped,  some  of  the  piles  being  hollow,  so  as 
to  afford  depth  for  the  roots  of  the  largest  trees.  Water  was  drawn 
from  the  river  Euphrates  to  irrigate  these  gardens  (this  was  contained 
in  a large  reservoir  at  the  summit).  The  whole  thifs  appeared  like  a 
pyramidal  hill  covered  with  verdure. 
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IN  every  home  and  at  every  place  of  business,  a 
Dictionary,  an  Encyclopedia  and  an  accurate  Atlas 
must  ever  stand  first  among  the  important  books 
of  reference. 

At  no  previous  time  in  the  world’s  history  has  the 
importance  of  a knowledge  of  physical,  political  and 
commercial  geography,  and  the  history  of  the  nations  of 
the  world,  been  more  necessary  than  now.  That  great 
public  factor— the  newspaper — is,  and  must  continue  to 
be,  the  chief  source  of  that  knowledge  of  current  events 
which  is  indispensable  to  every  intelligent  person.  Its 
general  news,  foreign  items  and  articles,  necessarily 
assume  that  the  reader  possesses  a knowledge  of  certain 
geographical,  historical  and  statistical  facts.  It  is  the 
aim  of  this  work  to  present  and  impress  these  facts. 

Not  only  is  this  an  age  of  rapid  changes  in  political 
and  commercial  geography,  but  it  is  at  once  a busy  and 
inquiring  one.  The  thirst  for  knowledge  among  the 
masses  is  greater  than  the  time  to  devote  to  its  attain- 
ment, hence  the  demand  for  a work  embracing  import- 
ant matters  of  a fixed  and  determined  character.  To 
this  end  our  editor  has  made  a careful  selection,  arrange- 
ment and  construction  of  topics  covering  the  entire  range 
of  physical  and  political  geography;  the  history,  finance, 
commerce,  agriculture,  mining,  manufactures,  suffrage, 
politics  and  education  of  the  nations  of  the  civilized 
world,  wherewith  to  secure  at  once  a work  of  ready  refer- 
ence and  at  the  same  time  a volume  of  interest  which 
shall  be  acceptable  to  the  people  and  of  service  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  public  affairs  of  nations. 

A celebrated  American  historian  has  said  that  “His- 
tory should  never  be  studied  without  the  aid  of  an  accu- 
rate Atlas.”  It  is  also  assumed  that  an  atlas  should  not 
only  be  accurate  but  that  it  should  contain  the  very 
latest  information  and  be  comprehensive  in  character. 
Such  is  claimed  for  this  work;  the  maps,  descriptive,  his- 
torical and  statistical  matter  being  brought  down  to  the 
date  of  issue,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  a much 
greater  amount  of  information  than  any  other  similar 
work  published. 

In  addition  to  Maps  of  the  several  Countries,  States 
and  Provinces,  it  contains  many  Historical  and  other 


Maps  found  in  no  other  Atlas  published;  also,  Maps  on 
a large  scale  of  the  principal  Cities  of  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  This  is  a new  feature,  and  will  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work  as  a “Reference  Atlas.’’ 

The  Statistical  matter  occupies  nearly  one  hundred 
pages,  and  covers  all  of  the  vast  field  of  more  important 
tabular  information.  These  Statistics  are  graphically 
illustrated  by  over  one  hundred  instructive  Charts  or 
Diagrams,  printed  in  colors.  This  is  followed  by  an  inter- 
esting Political  History  of  the  United  States,  from  1O07 
to  the  present  time,  illustrated  by  a large  double  page 
colored  diagram,  showing  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Political 
Parties  in  the  United  States. 

In  connection  with  the  Statistical  matter  a full  and 
accurate  Chronological  History  of  the  world,  from  the 
creation  to  the  present  time,  is  given.  The  subject  is 
illustrated  by  over  one  hundred  Historical  Maps,  present- 
ing the  fullest  and  most  comprehensive  historical  chronol- 
ogy ever  published,  and  contains  the  very'  essence  of  all 
history.  From  these'  statistical  tables  one  may’  gain  a 
better  general  idea  of  the  history  of  the  world,  and  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  various  nations,  than  by  years  of 
research  through  the  ponderous  volumes  of  history. 

The  Descriptive  matter  is  especially  valuable.  In 
this  department  will  be  found  a full  and  exhaustive 
description  of  the  different  Countries,  Kingdoms,  Provinces; 
Islands,  States  and  Territories  of  the  world — detailing 
their  history,  showing  the  variations  of  soil  and  climate, 
describing  their  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industries, 
their  local  products,  commercial  advantages,  social  con- 
ditions, educational  standing,  established  religions  and 
forms  of  government,  population,  habits  of  people,  etc., 
the  whole  forming  a complete  Geographical  Encyclo- 
pedia, presented  in  an  attractive  form,  and  richly  embel- 
lished with  elegant  engravings  illustrative  of  the  subject. 

This  work  contains  an  elaborate  and  carefully'  com- 
piled Alphabetical  Index  of  every  county,  town,  village, 
hamlet  and  postoffice  in  the  United  States,  giving  their 
location  on  the  several  maps  and  population  at  the  present 
time,  indicating  county  towns,  express  offices,  and  places 
where  there  is  no  postoffice.  In  this  alone  it  is  far  supe- 
rior to,  and  is  unrivaled  by,  any  Atlas  published. 
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LIST  OF  POST  OFFICES  IN  CANADA. 


population  is  not  ascertainable  are  marked  thus: — x 


POST  OFFICE.  I Eleptoiial  District 


tt’s  Corners... 

A'dmtsford 

Aliennquls 

Abrnaquls  Sprint:.. 

Altera  riler 

Alicrcoru 

Abercrombie  

Alterdeen 

Aberdeen 

Alterdonr 

Aberfeldy 



Aberncthy 

Abingdon 

Abrnii  s Village.... 
Abougoggln  Rond. 

Aboync, 

Acadle 

Acadia  Mixes 

Acadle  Siding 

* Acton 

*Adon  I 'ale 

Adftinsvllle 

Adninsvllle 

Adnre 

Atlilerlcy 

Atlillngton  Forks 

Addison 

Adelaide 

Adclphn 

Admnston 

Admiral  Hock 

Ado)plm?ntwn 

Adstock 

Advocate  Harbour 

Alton 

Aglnconrt 

4 Agues 

Aliinlc  Harbour 

Ahmlc  Lake 

Ail.ni  Craig 

Alrd 

Airlle 

Air  Line  Junction 

Aitkin's  Ferry 

Akerly 

Alameda 

Albernl 

Albany 

Albert 

Albert 

Albert  Bridge 

Albert  Mines 

Alberton 

Atherton 

1 Albion 

Alhuna 

Alliury 

Alecster 

Aldbnro’ 

Ahlcrgrove 

Alilerncy 

Alder  Point 

Abler  River 

Aldershot 

Mdouane 

Alert  Boy 

Alexander 

Alexander's  Point... 
Alexander  Station. ... 

Alexandra 

Alexandria 

* Alexandria 

Alexandrian 

Alfred 

Algoma  Mills 

Algonquin 

Alison 

Alkali  Uke 

Allunburg 

Allunhurn 

4 Allatidale 

AUumlule 

Allan  Park 

Allan's  Corners 

Allan's  Mills 

Allenforil 

Alleiirtl/e 

Allcnwood 

Alllsonvllle 

* AlUston 

Alloa 

Allsnw 

AUumctte  Island... 

Alma 

Alma 

Alma 

Alina 

Almuslppl 

Almira 

4 ,1  Ion.;. le 

Alport 

Alsace 

Alsfebl; 

Althorpe 

Alton 

Alton 

Altoim 

4 vanlcy... 

* Alrlnslnn 

Ainagn ados  Pond. 
Ainaranlb  Station. 

Aniberley 

Amcllasburg 

Amherst 

* Ambersiburgh 
Amherst  Point  ... 

Amiens 

Andgarl 

Ainqul 

Aniulree 

Anagane r 

Anagunee  Ridge.. 


. I .MI&sIsquoi Q 

.'Kouvlllo Q 

. | Dorchester Q 

, . Yumaskn Q 

. .iLnmhtoi),  W.  R O 

. Drome Q 

. . 1 Pletou X.  S. 

..'Grey.  S H O 

Cnrihoo-LDlooct B. « 

. Bruce.  W,  R O 

. . ,Lnmbton.  Ii.  R O 

. . i Wellington,  S.  R 


Wentworth,  S.  R 

: Prince 1’ 

Westmoreland > 

I Wellington,  C.  R 

Kent i 

Colchester 1 

Kent > 

Haltoii 

Bugot 

Broino 

Kent 1 

Middle.,  n,  X.  H 

Meguntic 

Antlgonlshe 

Hroekvlllc 

Middlesex,  W.U 

Selkirk  

Renfrew,  S.  Ii 

Hauls 

Icnnox  

Benin  e 

Cumberland 

Antlgonlshe 

York.  K.  R 

Ucaucc 

Mnskokn  A-  P.  S'd. . 
Mnskokn  & P.  S’d. . 
Middlesex,  N.  K ... 

Missisquol 

slincoe,  S.  R 

Welland 

Kings P. 

Quecus ! 

Vancouver  . . . . . . 

Prince P. 

Hustings,  E.  H 

Albert > 

Cape  Breton 

Albert : 

Brant.  N.  R 

Prince P. 

Cardwell 

Essex,  S.  P. 

Prince  Edward 

Selkirk 

Elgin.  W.  R 

S'.  Westminster. ... 

Richmond 

ape  Breton 

C.  nysbomugh 

Wentworth,  N . R. . 

Kent 

Cariboo  . 


\--.i 


POST  OFFICE. 


1001 


250 


1 Inverness. . 
.Gloucester. 
Selkirk... 


,..N.  B 
...IL  < 
..  N.  s 
. . N.  B 


Glengarry o 

• |Kcnt..... N.  B 

. Prescott o 

Algoina {) 

. Grenville,  S.  R O 

. Westmoreland X.  B 

Cariboo B.  C 

. Welland n 

I Marquette M 

Slmeoc,  S.  R o 

York X.  B 

Grey,  S.  R 

,Clmteaug>my Q 

Lanark,  s.  it o 

Bruce,  X.  It o 

Mnskokn  & P.  L’d  . ..() 

Slincoe,  X.  U o 

l’rluce  Edward.  .. 
Slincoe,  S.  R 


Ancle  line  Lorette. . .’..I Quebec 


’eel . 

Victoria,  X.  R 

Pontloc 

Wellington,  C.  H 

Albert J 

Pictou 

Prince p. 

Selkirk 

York,  E.  R 

limark,  X.  R 

Slincoe,  E.  R 

MuHkoka  & P.  S'd  . . 

Grey,  s.  R 

Lanark.  S.  Ii 

Cardwell 

Colchester 

Ontario.  W.  R 

Grey.  X.  It 

Lambton,  E.  It 

Cape  Breton 

Wellington,  X.  It  . ., 

Huron  E R 

Prince  Edward 

Cumberland 

Essex,  S.  R 

Cumberland 

Middlesex,  W.  R... 

Welland 

Klmnuskl 

Oxford,  X.  it. 

King's .7 

King's 

Brunt,  X.  R 

Quebec 


I0li  1 Anderson 

Sim  | Anderson 

> Anderson’s  Corners... 

X [Andover 

v Align  Gnrdlcn 

2<ni  Auge  G.  de  RouvUle. . 

>•  , Angellnc 

X ' j Augers 

>.  * Avgas 

> Annan 

X Annapolis 

150  Annesley 

> Annidale 

X Ansonia 

X Anton  Mills 

X Antlgonlshe 

X Aiitig.  Harbour 

' Antig.  llarb.  South  S.. 

Autlocli 

Antler 

Antoinette 

Antrim 

Antrim 

Apohagui 

Appln 

Appin 

Appleby 

Appledore 

Apple  Grove 

Apple  Hill 

Apple  River 

Appleton 

Apsley 

Apto 

Arcadia  

Archer 

Archibald 

Archibald  Sett 

Arelivllle 

Ardnglt 

Arden 

Arden  Station 

Ardness 

Ardoeli 

A rd  pat  rick 

Ardtrea 

Argyle 

A I gyle 

Argylo 

Argyle 

Argyle  Head 

Argyle  Shore 

Argyle  Sound 

inn  Anchat 

100  Arkell 

700  ! * Arkona 

XiArkwrlght 

X • I Arlington 

XilArmuiInle 

X 'Arisaig 

1x0.1  Armadale 

X Armagh 

X , 'Annuml 

X'Armow 

X Arm  stein 

X j|  Armstrong 

X i ' Armstrong's  Brook.  . 
X Armstrong’s  Corner., 

x!  Armstrong  Lake 

X.i Armstrong's  Mills... 

X Arnaud 

yi  Arner 

1,400.1  Arnott 

X » Arnprior 

15tl|  Aroostook  Junction . 
X . Aroostook  Portage  . . 

lOO.jArroeliar 

X ''Arrow  River 

X Arrowton 

20O  ; 4 Arthabnskaville.. . 

4 Arthur 

Arthurette 

lArtliurvlilc 

Arundel 

Arva 

Asbestos 

Ascot  Corner 

Asessippl 

Asli 

Ashbum 

Ashcroft 

Ashcroft  Station 

Ashdad 

Aslidale 

Ashdown 

Ashgrove 

Ashland 

Ashley 

Ashton 

Askllton 

Ask  In 

Aspdin 

Asslnlbolne 

Aston  Station 

Atha 

Athclstan 

Atlieilcy 

Atherton 

Athlone 

Athole 

Athol 

AttcrelllTe 

AttcrcllfTc  Station.., 

Atwood 

Aubert  Galllon 

Aublgny 

Aubrey 

Auburn 

Auburn 

A ml  ley 

Aughrlm 

Augustine  Cove.... 

Anguston 

Auld's  Cove 

Auitmllle 

4 Aurora... 


Electoral  Disti 


Perth,  .s.  It .... 
Westmoreland. 
Huntingdon. .. 

Victoria 

Montmorency.. 

Rouvlllc 

RouvUle 

Ottawa 

Slincoe.  S.  It  . . . 

Grey.  X.I! 

Annapolis 

Pontine 

Queen's 

Algoma 

Simcoe.  N.  R 

Antigonishe  

Antlgonlshe 

Antlgonlshe 

Muskoka  & P.  S'd 

Argenleull 

Halifax 

lanark,  X.  It 

King’s 

Middlesex,  W.  R.... 

Antlgonlshe 

Hutton 

Both  well 

Staustead 

Glengarry 

Cumberland 

Lanark,  X.  R. 

Peterborough,  E.  It 

Slincoe.  X.  It 

Yarmouth 

Dundas 

•Selkirk 

Restlgouelie 

Carlctou 

Muskoka  & P.  S'd  . 

Addington 

Marquette 

Pictou 

Addington 

Marquette 

Simcoe,  E.  R 

Victoria,  X.  It 

arletnn 

Yarmouth 

IJsg.ir 

Yarmouth 

Queen's 

Yarmouth 

Richmond  — 
Wellington.  S. 
lomhton,  F..  Ii 
Bruce.  X.  R. . 

Cardwell 

York,  E.  K... 
Antlgonlshe. . 

King's 

Bellechassc 

Teiniscouata 

Bruce,  W.  It 

Muskoka  fe  P.  S'd 

King's 

Rostlgouche 

Queen’s 


POST  OFFICE.  I Electoral  District 


1.050 


2,310 


1,500 


...X.  S 
P.  E.  I 
..X.  S 
...X.  S 


...X.  s 

P.  E.  I 


Grey.  X.  It 

Renfrew,  S.  It.. 

Victoria 

Victoria 


Marquette 

Marquette 

Arthahosku 

Wellington,  X.  R ... 

Victoria  J 

Bollccluissc 

Argenleull 

Middlesex,  E.  It 

Richmond 

Sherbrooke 

Marquette  

Haltoii 

Ontario.  S.  R 

Yale 

Yale*  Kootenay 

Renfrew,  S.  It 

Antlgonlshe 

Muskoka  & P.  S’d.. 

H niton 

Carleton 

Grey.  X.  It...  

Carleton 

Inverness 

Middlesex,  s It  ... 
Muskoka  & P.  S'd... 

Marquette 

Nieolet 

Ontario,  8.  R 

Huntingdon 

Ontario.  N.  It 

Norfolk.  X.  It  

Cardwell 

Glengarry 

Cumberland 

Wentworth,  S.  R... 

Monck  

Perth.  X.  R 

Bcnuce 

Provcncher 

Cbatenuguny 

Huron,  S.  R 

King's 

Ontario,  W.  R 

Lambton,  E.  It 

Prince i 

Grey.  E.  R 

Gnysborough 

Stormont 

York,  X.  R 


• Austin 

X Avening 

\ very's  Portage 

Avignon 

Avocft 

Avon 

Avonbank  

Avondale 

Avondale 

Avondale  station 

Avoiunore 

Avoupoit 

Avonport.  Station 

Avonroy 

Avon  ton 

Aweine 

Axe  lake 

Ayer's  Flat 

.1  gits  for  it 

* Aylmer  (hast) 

» Aglmtri Vest) 

Aylwtn 

4 Ayr 

* Avion 

Bubington 

Baby's  Point 

Bnecaro 

x Back  Bay 

X 1 Bark  Lands 

2(KI  i Bark  Meadows  

800  | Badderk 

2501'Umldcck  Bay 

X 1 1 Bnddeek  Bridge 
ISO  Bnddeek  Rlv.  X.  Br..  . 

Oiki  Baddow 

X ■ | * Baden 

X Bmljeros 

X I Bngot 

X ! 1 Bogotvlllc 

X 1 Bale  de  In  Trinite 

gOo  Bale  dcs  Rocheru 

✓ Bale  St.  Paul 

y Buie  I 'trie 

X Bale  Vcrir  Road 

X Bailey’s  Brook 

X Balltleboro' 

X Bnlllurgeon 

X Ballhe 

1,830  iBaliisvllle 

X Balrdsvllle 

X Baker  Settlement 

X B»l"  

X BalraiTCS 

1,050  Bahlerson 

Ho  Baldoon 

8oo  Baldwin 

125  j Baldwin's  Mills 

100  Baldwin's  Itnud 

X . Balfour  

150  Balgonie 

150  iBallontvae 

800  Ballnntync's  Station  . 

S00  Baliinafnd 

X'lBalllnvilla 

X Bnllycroy 

IlallydulT 

Bullymotc 

Balmerlno 

Balmoral 

Balmoral 

Balmoral 

Balmoral 

Balmoral  Mills 

Balsam 

Balsam  Grove 

Balsam  Lake 

Baltimore 

Bamberg 

Banbury 

Bonn  lift 

Banda 

Bnndon 

Bant! 

Bangor 

X Banks 

X Banks  of  Br'd  Cove.. 

COO  Bannockburn 

X IBarachols 

> Barnchois  de  Malbaie. 

ICO  Barb 

Xi  Bnrdol|ih 

X Bardsvllle 

X Barkerrllle 

X Bark  Luke 

Barkway 

Burnaby  Itlver 

Baruesvllle 

Barnett 

Barney  Rlv.  Station.., 

Barney's  River 

Bnniston 

Bar  River 

Barrett 

Bar Tcttsholmo 

+ Barrie 

Barrielleld 

Barne  Island 

BniTlngton 

Barrington 

Barrington  Passage . . 

ltHi  | Barrio's  Bench 

150  I Barry’s  Bay 

~ Barry’s  Corner. .... . . 

Barronsflcltl 

Bar  Settlement 

Barn’  Corners 

Bnrtibog 

Bartlbog  Bridge 

Bartlett  Mills 

Bnrtonville 

Bus  de  I’ A use 

Basin  Depot 

XPBusIn  River  Inhab.. 

X 1 1 Basal n do  Havre 

800;  Basingstoke 

1,800i1j5c«mi  Jiioer 


2,000 

X 

X 


2,150 


1,420 


Marquette 

Simcoe,  X.  R 

York X.  B 

Bonavcnturc Q 

Aigenteull Q 

Middlesex,  E.  R ' 

Perth,  S.  R 

Carleton X.  B 

Plctim X.  S 

Pictou X.  S 

Stormont 0 

King’s X.  s 

King’s X.  S 

Both  well O 

Perth,  S.  R O 

Marquette M 

Mnskokn  A-  I’.  S’d () 

StnDStend Q 

King's X.s 

Ottawa O 

Elgin,  E.  R O 

Ottawa Q 

Waterloo.  S.  R o 

Grey,  S.  R O 

Queen's X.  B 

Botliwell O 

Shelburne X.  s 

Charlotte X.  B 

Antigonishe X.  s 

Pictou X.  S 

Victoria X.  S 

Victoria X,  S 

Victoria N.  S 

Victoria N.  8 

Victoria,  X U 

Waterloo,  S.  R 

Grey.  K.  R 

Renfrew.  S.  R 

Chicoutimi Q 

Sniigcnay Q 

Charlevoix Q 

Lisgnr M 

Westmoreland X.  B 

Westmoreland X.  B 

Putou X.S 

Peterboro*.  W.  R o 

Levis Q 

Charlotte X.  It 

Glengarry O 

Victoria N.  B 

Lunenburg X.  s 

Simcoe.  E.  R 

Assn 

lAirmrk,  S.  R 

Kent 

York.  X.  R 

Staustead Q 

King’s P.  E.  I 

Prince  Edward 

As«a 

Ontario,  W.  R 

Frontennc 

Wellington,  S.  R.. 

Carleton..,. 

Cardwell 

Durham,  E.  R 

Middlesex,  E.  R.... 

Marquette 

Haldimand 

Restlgouche X.  B 

I.tsgnr M 

Richmond X.  s 

Colchester X.  S 

Ontario,  W.  R 

Victoria.  X.  R 

Victoria.  X.  R 

Northninb.  W.  R . . 
Waterloo,  X.  R ... 
Muskoka  &■.  P.  S'd. 

Hastings.  X.  R 

Slmeoc,  S.  R 

Huron,  8.  R 

Alta 

King's P.  E.  I 

Grey,  E.  R O 

Inverness X.  6 

IlnstlngB,  X.  R O 

Westmoreland X.  B 

Gnspe 

Prescott 

Ix-nnox 

Slincoe,  E.  R 

Cariboo B.  C 

Renfrew.  S.  R 

Ontario.  X.  R 

Northumberland..  .X.  It 

King's X.  B 

Wellington,  C.  R O 

Pictou N.  S 

Pictou X.  8 

Stunstcad 

Algoma 

Muskoka  & P.  S’d. 

Albert X.  B 

Simcoe.  N.  R 

Erontenac 

Algoma 

Huntingdon . 

Shelburne X.  S 

Shelburne X.  8 

Antlgonlshe X.  8 

Renfrew,  X.  R O 

Lunenburg X.  S 

Cumberland X.  S 

Hants X.S 

Lunenburg X.s 

Northumberland. ..X.  B 
Northumberland.  ..X.  B 

Charlotte x.  ~ 

Wentworth,  S.  R 

Chnrlevolx 

Dt.  of  Ntplsslng 

Richmond X 

Ottawa 

Wentworth,  S.  R 

| Colchester N. 


200 


POST  OFFICE.  Electoral  District. 


I Bliss  River 

i Basswood  Rltlge... 
X Basswood 

1.000  Rotcston 

X 4 Bath 

100  Hath 

X Bathurst 

150  Bathurst  Village. 

GOO  I Batlscan 

X Batochc 

pm  Buttcau 

ton  Battery  Hill 

X Battersea 

X Battle’s  Corners... 

X Battleford 

X Baxter’s  Harbour. 

X Buy  du  Vin 

200  Hay  du  Vin  Mills. . 

400  4 Bayjlehl 

1.775  B aghe Id 

2.000  Baufleld 

X Bay  Fortune 

1.40(1  Bayhnin 

•Phi  Ilnyslde 

> Bayslile 

> Bay  st.  Lawrence. 

X j Baysrillf 

200  Buyswuter 

X i Bay  View 

X Bay  view 

800  Rnyvlcw 

X Ueacltbtirg 

X Bench  Point 

X BcaconsOcld 

> Benconsfleld 

750  Benconsfleld 

X Beach  Meadows... 

>•  - Beachville 

X Bcnlton 

X | * BeammnUe 

X Bear  Brook 

> Bear  Island 

2ihi  Bear  Point 

BearRiv.OV.SUh 

650  Bear  River 

2iXi  Beaton’s  Mills  — 

> Beatrice 

X .Beauee  Junction.. 
X | k Beauhatmois .... 

X Beaufort 

X iBenulnc 

X Beaulieu 

X Benuly 

100  Beaumont 

X Benuport 

X Beaupre 

150  Beaumaris 

X Beanrlvage 

X i Beausejour 

X Beauvoir 

100,  fBeaver  Bank 

> 1 Beaver  Brook 

200;  IBeaver  Brook 

X i Beaver  Cove 

X | Beaver  Creek 


H.  , 1 15 

> n 


. Beaver  Dam 

X i IBeaver  Harbour. 

Beaver  Point 

Beaver  Rapids .. 

Beaver  River 

Beaver  River  Corner 

* Bearer  ton 

Berancour 

Beenncour  Station.. 

Beclier 

Beekstead 

Bedeqnc 

Bedford 

Bedford  Basin 

Bedford  Mills 

Beebe  Plain 

Beech  Grove...’ 

Beach  Hill 

Beach  Hill 

Beech  lane 

Beechinount 

Beechrnont 

Beech  Ridge 

Beechwood 

Breton 

Beggsboro’ 

Belfast  

Belfast 

Bel  ford 

Belfountaln 

Helgravc 

Belhaven 

Bell  Ansc 

Ilellodune 

Belledune  River 

Bell  Ewart 

Belie  Creek 

Bellefleur 

Bellei8lo 

Bellelsle 

Bellelsle  Buv 

Bellelsle  Creek 

Bellenden 

Belle  Hirer 

Belle  Riviere 

Belle  Vallce 

Ucllevlew 

4 Belleville 

Belleville 

Belleville 

Belleville  Station.. . 

Delllvcnux  Cove 

Belllvenux  Village. 

Bellevue 

Bell  Mount 

Bellrock 

Belt' 8 Corners 

Belmlna 

Belmont 

Belmont 

Uclmorc 


825 


150 


400 


Kent 

Charlotte 

Marquette 

Cape  Breton 

Ia-iiiiox 

curlcton 

Gloucester 

Gloucester 

Champlain 

Saskatchewan... 

Simcoe,  X.  R 

Pictou 

Frontennc 

Glengarry 

Saskatchewan ... 

King's 

Northumberland 

Northumberland. 

Huron,  S.  R 

Westmoreland... 

Antigonishe 

King's 

Elgin,  E.  R 

Hastings.  W.  R.. 

Charlotte 

Victoria 

Ontario,  X.  R 

King's 

St.  John 

Queen's 

Grey.  E.  R 

Renfrew,  N.  R.. . 

King's 

Oxford,  S.  R 

Selkirk 

Victoria 

Queen's 

Oxford,  S.  R 

Norfolk.  X.  K ... 

Lincoln 

Russell 

Kork 

Shelburne 

Dlgby 

King's 

Queen's 

Muskoka  «Y  1’.  S'u 

Beauee 

Beanlmrnois 

Carleton 

Montcalm 

Montmorency 

Antlgonlshe 

Belieelinsse 

Quebec 

Montmorency 

Simcoe,  E.  It 

I.otblnlerc 

Lisgnr 

Vaudrcuil 

Halifax 

Albert 

Colchester 

Cape  Breton 

Marquette 

York 

Charlotte 

Vancouver 

Marquette 

Dlgby 

Dlgby 

Ontario,  N.  It 

Xlcolct 

Megantlc 

Botliwell 

Dundas 

Prince 

Missisquol 

Halifax 

Frontennc 

Staustead 

Pontiac 

Albert 

King’s 

Norfolk,  S.  R 

Hastings.  X.  R 

Cape  Breton 

Aigenteull 

Huron,  S.  It 

Simcoe,  S.  It 

Muskoka  A-  P.  S'd 

Huron,  W.  It 

Queen's ! 

York,  F.  It 

Cardwell 

Huron.  E.  R 

York.  X.  R 

Gnspe 

Gloucester 

Gloucester 

Simcoe,  S.  R 

Queen's 

Victoria 

Annapolis 

King's 

King’s 

Klng'»i 

ssex.  X.  It 

Two  Mountains... 

St.  John's 

Selkirk 

Hastings,  W.  R 

Carleton 

Yarmouth 

Hastings.  W.  R... 

Dlgby 

Westmoreland 

Victoria,  S.  It  ... 

Pontiac 

Addington 

Carleton .... 

Wolfe 

Middle., ex.  S.  R.i 

Colchester 

Huron,  E.  It 


, . X.S 

I’.  K.  I 

P.  E 1 


-X.  B 
X.  s 
,.N.  S 


XX 
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Electoral  District.  Pop. 


Belccll  Station 

Bi*lu;H  Village 

Belton 

* Jklicoml 

Uclyca’s  Cove 

Bcimcudlc 

Beubeculu 

Bemlale 

Bcnmlllci 

Bennett 

Bennies  Corners  — 

Bennington 

Bctisfort 

Benton 

Beresfonl 

Bergervtlle 

Berkeley 

* Berlin 

Berry  Mill  Stutlon. . 

Berryton 

Berryton 

Berslmls 

Berthlcr  (<n  has) 

* Berliner  (eit  haul.) 

Her  vie 

Berwick 

* Berwick 

* Bethany 

Bethel  — 

Bethel  

Bethesda 

Beulah 

Bewdloy 

Bexley 

Die 

Bienville 

Big  Bunk 

Big  Bar  Creek 

Big  Brim  d'Oi 

Big  Brook 

Big  Cove 

Big  Fork 

Blggnr  Ridge 

Big  Hurbmir 

Big  Intervale  (Mar.). 

Big  Island 

Big  Lake 

Big  Lorulne 

Big  Marsh 

Big  Marsh 

Big  Point 

Big  Pond 

Big  Port  le  Bear 

Big  Ridge 

Big  Springs 

Big  Tmcndle 

Billerica 

Billings'  Bridge 

Bill  Town 

Blnbmok 

Bingham  Road 

Btnkham. 


Blnsc 


rth  . . 


Birch  Ridge 

Birchtou 

Bird's  Hill 

Bnehtown 

Bird's  Creek 

Blrdton 

Blrdsalls 

Birmingham 

Blrnam 

Birr 

Birtle 

Biscotasing 

Bishop's  Mills 

Bishop's  Crossing 

Bismarck 

Blssctt  Creek 

Black  Bank 

Black  Brook 

Black  Brook  

Blackburn 

Black  Cape 

Black  Creek 

Black's  Corners 

Black  Heath 

Black  Lund 

Black  Point 

Black  Point 

Black  Point 

Black  River 

Black  R'ver 

Black  River 

Black  River  Bridge.. . . 
Black  River  Bridge... 

Black  Rock 

Black  Rock 

Black  Rock 

Black’s  Harbour 

Btaeknllle 

Blair 

Blair  Athol 

Blalrlminpton 

Blalrton 

Blnkc 

Blake 

Blnkency 

Blanchard  Road 

Blanchard  Settlement. 

Blanche 

Blanche 

Blanchet 

Hlandford 

TJInndford 

Blandford  Station 

Blantyrc 

Bluynev  Ridge 

* Blenheim 

Blrsslngtou 

Blind  River 

Bliss  field 

Bltssvlllfi 

Block  House 

Blotnldon 

Blooinlleid 

Bloomfield 

Blooinlleid 

Bloom  Held 

Blooinlleid. 

Blooinlleid  Ridge 

Blooinlleid  Station 

Blooinlleid  Station 

Blooinlngdale 

Blooming  Point 

Bloomington 

Bloainsburg 

Blueberry 

Blue  Cove 


Verclieres 

Verchcres 

Middlesex,  E.  R .. 
Wellington,  C.  It. 

Queen’s 

Cape  Breton 

York.' E'.'  R.' 

Huron,  W.  It 

Mega  n tic 

Lanark,  N.  It 

Oxford,  N.  R 

Peteiboro’,  W.  R . 

Carlcton 

Gloucester 

Quebec  

Grey,  N.  R 

Waterloo,  N It... 

Westmoreland 

Albert 

Leeds,  8.  It 

Saguenay  

, Montinngny. 

Berthlcr.  

Bruce.  W.  It 

, Stormont 

King’s 

Durham.  E.  It 

Shefford 

Prince  Edward... 

Ontario.  W.  R 

Marquette 

Nor 'thumb.  W.  R. 
Victoria,  N.  R.  .. 

Rlmouskl 

Levis 

Victoria 

Cariboo 

Victoria 

Inverness 

(Queen’s 

Algoina 

, Carlcton 

Victoria 

, Victoria 

. Pictou 

. Algoina 

. Cape  Breton 

. King's 

Antigonlshc 

. Kent 

, Cape  Breton 

. Shelburne 

. Cape  Breton 

, Hastings.  N.  It... 

. Antlgoiiishe 

. Pontiac 

. Russell 

King’s 

, Wentworth,  S.  R. 

, Monck 

. Wellington.  S.  R. 

. Xfarquette 

, Victoria 

. Compton 

, I.lsgnr 

Shelhurne 

Hastings.  V R — 

York 

Peterboro’.  E.  It. 

, Frontenac 

Lunbton,  E.  It. . . 
Middlesex,  K.  It.. 

Marquette 

, Algoina 

. Grenville,  X.  It.. . 

. Wolfe 

. Monck 

, Renfrew.  N.  It. 

. Slincoe.  S.  It 

Northumberland. 

ICapc  Breton 

I Russell 

, Boimventiirc 

. I Welland — 

. Wellington,  X.  It. 
Wentworth.  S.  It 

. Restlgouclic 

. Reatigouclie. 

. Halifax 

. Queen's 

. Northumberland. 

. St.  John 

. Antigonlshc 

, Prince  Edward 

, Northumberland  . 

, Cumberland 

, Gloucester 

. Victoria 

, Charlotte 

, Northumberland. 

Waterloo,  S.  It 

Reatigouclie 

Victoria.  X.  R 

Peterboro'-  E.  It. . . 

Huron.  S.  It 

Marquette 

Lanark,  N.  It 

Pictou 

Gloucester 

Ottawa 

. Shelburne 

. Levis 

, Artliabaska 

, Lunenburg 

Oxford.  X.  It 

, Grey.  E.  R 

. York 

, Kent 

, Hastings,  h.  It 

. Algoina •■••••• 

Northumberland. 

, Sunbury 

, Lunenburg 

, King's -•••• 

, Prince  Edward.... 

, Prince P 

Carlcton 

King's 

Dlgby 

York 

King's 

Prince...  1 

Waterloo.  N-  R — 

Queen's ? 

, Ontario.  'V.  It 

Norfolk.  N.  R 

Queen's 

, Gloucester 


.X.  B 
..X.  S 
.Absh 


B 

.N.  B 

• Q 


;:3 


7001 
1 .300 
2,150 


X.  B 
.X.  S 
.X.  S 
N.  S 


..X.  B 
..X.  B 
. .X.  S 
X.  S 
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Blue  Mountain 

Blue’s  Mill 

Blue  ltock 

Blue  vale 

Blumenort 

Blythe  

Blytbfleld 

Blytlicswood 

Boakvlew 

* Bobcaygeou 

Bucabec 

Bogart 

Bognor 

Boistown 

Bolleau 

Bolsdalc  Baraeliols 

Bolsdale  Clinpel 

Boll  de  Flllon 

Bolduc 

Bolingbroke 

Bo)80ver 

Bolton  Centre 

Bolton  Forest 

Bolton  Glen 

Bomnnton 

BnnaYenture  Island . . . 
Bonnventure  Itlver — 
Bon  Desir 

* Bondhead 

Bongard’s  Corners. 

Bonnrcberc 

Bonne  Espcrance 

Uonney  River  Station. 

Bonshaw 

Bookton  

Boom 

Booth 

Borda  PloulTe 

Bordeaux 

Bornholm 

Bondsli 

Borromec 

Boseobel 

Boscurvls 

Boskung 

Boston 

Borneisli 

Boston  Bar 

Boston  Mills 

Bosworth 

Botany 

* Both  well , 

Botliwell 

Botreaux 

Botsford  Portage 

Boucliervllle 

Bouehette 

Bouck's  Hill 

Boudreau  Village 

Bougie 

Boulogne 

Bourdeau 

Boulardarie 

Boulardnrie  B.  tennis. 
Boulurdarie  Centre — 

Boulardarie  East 

Boulardarie  West 

Boulter 

Boundary  Creek 

Boundary,  Presqu’lle. 

Bourgeois 

Botirg  Louis 

Bowesville 

Bowling  Green 

* Bowmanville 

Box  Grove 

Boglsion 

Boyne  

Boynton 

* IJracebridje 

Brackenrlg 

Brack  ley  Point 

Brncklcy  Point  Road.. . 
Brucondale 

* Bradford 

Bradley 

Bradshaw 

Brmlwardlne 

Brae 

Brae  Like 

Bracmar 

Broesldc 

Bramley 

* Brampton 

Branch  La  Have 

Bmuclitou 

Brandon 

Brandon  Hills 

Brandy  Creek 

Uranstleld 

Hran{ford 

Bray's  Crossing 

Brazil  Like 

Breadalbane 

Breadalbane 

Brechin 

Brentmi 

Brentwood 

Breslau 

i Mills 

B-ewster 

Brlckley 

Brioge  Creek 

Bridgedale 

Bridge  End 

Brldgenorth 

Bridgeport 

Bridgeport 

Bridgeport  Mines 

* Bridgetown 

Bridge  vllle 

Bridgewater 

Bridgewater 

Brier  wood 

llrlgden 

Brigg's  Corner 

Brigham 

* Bright 

* Brighton 

Brlghtslde M . 

Briley’s  Brook V.. 

Brinsley 

Ilrlnstoii's  Corners 

Brisbane 

Bristol 

Bristol 

Britannia 

Britannia  Mills 

Briton 


Electoral  Distkh 


Pictou 

Inverness 

Lunenburg. .. 
Huron.  E.  R.. 

Selkirk 

Huron,  E.  It. 

Llsgar 

Essex,  S.  It... 


Victoria.  S.  It 

Charlotte 

Hastings,  E.  It — 

Grey.  X.  It 

Northumberland. 

Ottawa  

Cape  Breton 

Cape  Breton 

Terrebonne 

Bernice 

Lanark.  S.  R 

Victoria,  X.  R. ... 

Rromc 

Rrotnc 

Brome 

Northumb,  w.  R, 

Gnspe 

Bonaventnre 

Saguenay . 

York,  X.  It 

Prince  Edward.. 
Renfrew,  S.  R.... 

Saguenay 

Charlotte 

Queen’s 

Norfolk.  X.  R... 

Inverness 

Pontine 

Laval 

iWhelaca 

Perth.  X.  R 

Middlesex.  N.  It 

Russell 

SlielTord 


..X.  S 

...N.S 


Q 

...X.  B 

P.  F.  I 


Pop.  Jj 


POST  OFFICE. 


M 

. P.  E.  I 


Victoria,  X.  It  ... 
Norfolk.  X.  It  ... 

Inverness . 

Yale  and  Kootenai 

Peel 

Wellington,  C.  R. . 

Elgin.  W.  It 

Botliwell 

King's I 

Chatenuguny 

Westmoreland 

Chambly 

Ottawa 

Diindos 

Westmoreland 

.tncqiiesCartlei  — 

Drummond 

Mnskoka 

Victoria 

Cape  Breton 

v'ctorla 

V'ctorln 

Cooe  Breton 

(•..siings.  N.  It 

■x  os’inorcland 

CarVton 

.ent 

•ortneuf 

Russell 

Wellington.  X.  It.. 

Durham.  W.  It 

York,  F.  R 

Guysboro' 

Hatton 

Staiistend 

Ontario.  X.  It 

Mnskoka  & P.  S'd. 

Queen’s P 

Queen's P 

York.  'V.  It 

York.  X.  It 

Bruce,  E.  It 

Botliwell 

Selkirk.. 

Prince 

Mnskoka  & I ’.S'd O 

Oxford.  X.  It O 

Renfrew.  S.R o 

Slincoe,  S.  It O 

Peel O 

.uticnburg ...X.  S 

Yatcrloo,  S.  R 

Selkirk M 

Selkirk M 

Norfolk.  N.  R O 

Xortlimnberland...X.  It 

Brunt.  S.  R <• 

Russell <> 

Yarmouth N.  S 

Glengarry O 

Resligoiiche N.  It 

Ontario.  X.  It O 

Yarmouth N.  S 

Slincoe.  X.  It 

Waterloo.  N.  R 

Frontenac 

Middlesex.  N.  It... 
Xorthuinberland,  E.  R.O 

Marquette 

Albert 

Glengarry 

Peterboro’.  W.  R. 
Waterloo.  X.  R. . 

Cape  Breton 

Cape  Breton 

Annapolis 

Pictou X.  S 

Hustings.  X:  I 
Lunenburg... 

Selkirk 

Lunbton 

Queen's 

Uroinc 

Oxford,  N It 
Northumberland,  E.  R.O 
Lanark.  X.  It O 

Antlgoiiishe N.S 

Middlesex,  X.  It  O 

Dundas O 

Wellington.  S.  It O 

Carleton X.  B 

Pontiac It 

Peel O 

B if  got  . v> Q 


350  Briton  vllle 

X Hroadbent 

X I i Broad  Cove  Chapel 
aim  llrnnrt  Cove  If.nnpr 


Broad  Cove  (Lunen). 
Broad  Cove  Mines... 
Brond  Cove  Ponds. . . 

Broadlands 

Broadview 

Brockton 

v BrockviUe 

Brodnngen 

Brodle 

Ilrotne 

Brompton 

Bromptou  Falls 

Bronson 

* Bronte 

Brookburn  

Brook  bury 

Brooke  

Brookdnlc 

Brookdnle 

Brookfield 

Brookfield 

Brookfield  Station 

Brookboliu 

Bmoklnnd 

* BrookUn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brookednle 

Brookx’nlc 

Brookvale 

Brook  Village 

Brookvllle 

Brookvllle 

Brookvllle 

Brotherston 

Brougham 

Broughton 

Rrougliton  Station  — 

Brouscville 

Brown  Rid 

Brown’s  Brook 

Brown8bnrg 

Brown’s  Creek 

Brown’s  Mountain  . . 

Brownsville 

Brownsville 

Brownsville 

L/uceflcld 

Bruce  Mines 

P.i  udenell 

Brule 

Brunner 

Brunswick 

* Brussels 

Bryan«ton 

Brycrton 

* Bruton 

Buckingham 

Buckland 

Buck  law 

Buckley’s 

* Burtonche 

Bulger 

Bull  Moose  Hill 

Bullock’s  Corners — 

Bui  we  r 

Buinfr.au 

Bunessnu 

Bunyan 

Burden  

* Burford 

Bnrgessville 

Burgoyne 

Bnrgoyne  Bay 

Iiurketon  Station 

Burk's  Falls 

Burleigh 

Burleigh  Falls 

> Burlington 

Burlington 

Burlington 

Burlington  Beach 

Burnaby 

Burnhnie 

Biirnhainthorpe 

Burnley 

Burn9 

Burnside 

Burnside 

Burnside 

Burnslown 

Burnsville 

Burnt  Clntrcb 

Burntcoat 

Burnt  Itlver 

Burrard  Inlet 

Burrltt’s  Rapids 

Biirtch 

Burton 

Burton 

Burton 

Bury’s  Green 

Buslillcld 

Rush  Glen 

Bute 

Butterfield 

Butternut  Ridge, 

Button  vllle 

Buxton 

Byng 

Byng  Inlet 

Byng  Inlet  Xorlh 

Bvrucdale 

Byrne’s  Road 

Byron — 

Cable  Head 

Cache  Creek 

Caeouua 

Cadmus 

Cudurels 

Cicsarcn 

Cain’s  River 

Calnsvllle 

Cnlntown 

ulrngoriu 

Calrnsldc 

'alstoi  ’ ' 


Perth,  X.  It.. 


>.  \CaUton  We 

> ealuboglc 

100  ( aider 

200  Catderwood 

120  Caldwell 

x Caldwell 

X Caldwell’s  Mills  . 
x caletlon 


Electobal  District. 


, . X.  S 


..P.  E.  I 


..N.S 


. N.  B 


Argenteuil 

Mnskoka  a-  P.  S’d.... 

Inverness X 

Lunenburg X.  S 

...X.  S 

X.  s 

Bonnventure Q 

Assn 

York.  W.  It.  .. 

Brockvllle 

Perth.  N.  It.  .. 

Glengarry 

Brome 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Hastings,  X.  It 

Hatton 

Annapolis 

Compton 

Luiark,  S.  R 

Ottawa 

xtarquette 

Colchester 

Queen’s 

Wetland 

Grey.  X.  P. 

Pictou 

Ontario,  S.  It. . . 

King’s 

Queen’s 

Yarmouth 

Oxford.  X.  R 

Queen’s 

Halifax 

erncss 

Cumberland 

Plcton 

Carlcton 

Wellington.  X,  R 

Ontario,  W.  R 

Beauce Q 

Beaur.e 

vllle,  s.  R 
York.  X.  It... 

Cumberland N.S 

Argenteuil O 

King  s P.  K.  I 

Antlgoiiishe X. 

Norfolk.  N.  R 

Plcton N 

King’s N 

Huron.  S.  It 

Algrnnn 

Renfrew.  S.  R 

Colchester N 

Perth.  X.  It 

Durham.  E.  It O 

Huron.  F R <> 

Middlesex.  E.  It (> 

Northumberland ...X.  It 

Pontiac 1) 

Ottawa Q 

Bellechiusse t 

Victoria 

King’s 

Kent 

Renfrew,  X.  R. 

King’s N.  B 

Wentworth,  X.  It. 

Compton Q 

Carleton X B 

Grey.  S.  It 

Lambton,  W.  It o 

York , X B 

Brant,  S.  R — 

Oxford.  S.  It. . 

Bruce,  X R O 

Vancouver. 

Durham 

Muskoka  & P.  S'd, 


o 


..PEI 
...NS 
O 


Peterboro’,  E.  R 
Peterboro’,  E.  R. 

Hal  ton 

Prlnee 

King’s 

Wentworth,  S It. 

Monck O 

Northumb.,  K It. 

Peel 

Northumb.,  W R. 

Perth.  N It 

Marquette 

Two  Mountains.  . 

Pictou 

Renfrew,  SR.... 

Gloucester 

Xorthuinberland. . . N R 

Hants NS 

Victoria.  X.  It 
N.  Westminster 
Grenville.  X.  It 

Brant.  S.  It 

Durham,  E.  It.. 

Simliury 

Prince 

Victoria.  X.  R. 

Huron,  E.  It 

Stormont 

Mcgantlc 

Selkirk 

King’s 

York,  K It 

Kent 

Monck 

Muskoka  & P.  S'd 
Muskoka  & P.  S'd 

Essex,  X.  It  

King's 

Middlesex.  S.  It.. 

P E I 

Yale 

Temlscoimia  . 

Durham,  XX'  It. 

Marquette M 

.....  ,«r  i>  >1 


. . N It 


..P  E I 


, . X B 


Bra 


X.  R ■ 


..<) 

Leeds.  S.  It (> 

Middlesex.  XV.  R ti 

Chatenuguny 

Wentworth.  S.  It 
Wentworth,  S.  It 
Renfrew.  S.  It. . . 
Middlesex.  S.  It. 

R 


(> 


. Pontiac 

Imiurk.  X.  It. . 
.‘Cardwell 


POST  OFFICE.  Electoral  District.!  roP. 


Caledon  Ease Cardwell O 

Caledonia Hahllrnand O 

Caledonia Queen’s P E I 

Caledon  la  Corner i Queen 's N S 

Caledonia  Mills Antigonishe N S 

Caledonia  Mines ICapc  Breton X S 

Caledonia,  St,  Mary's,  .i Guysboro' X S 

Cnledonla Settlement..  Albert X B 

(Caledonia  Springs Prescott <> 

I Calgary ' Ufa 

California | Victoria*. X I! 

Calf  Mountain .Marquette XI 

Calhoun | Westmoreland — X B 

Callender Muskoka  & P.  S'd  . .0 


2011 1 





Cal  ron 

Calumet  Island 

Camborne 

. Cam  bray 

Cambria 

Cambridge 

Cambridge 

Cambridge  Station.. 

Camden,  East 

Cameron 

Cameron’s  Mills 

Catnerontown 

Camilla 

Camille 

'amlachte 

Cumpbelleroft 

« Campbelljord 

Cumphell's  Cross — 

Campbell  Settlement. 

Campbell  Settlement.. 

Campbell!'  n Elgin.  \\  R. 

♦ CaiupbftUon Restigouclie. 

CampbelMtle IHulton 

Cauipbellvllle Selkirk 

Campden  — 

Campo  Bello. 

Cauaau.... 

Canaan 

Canaan 

Canaan  Rapids 

Canaan  Station  .. 

Canada  Creek. 

Canard 

canard  River. 

’a  n boro’ 

Candnsville 
field 
Cun  more 
Cannamore 


Elgin.  E.  It. 

I *oh  tine. Q| 

North  limb'd.  W R.  til 
Vletorln.  X.  R... 

Argenteuil 

Queen's 

Hants  

King’s 

Addington 

X'lctoria.  X.  it. . . . 

Kent 

Glengarry 

[Cardwell 

(Marquette 

iLi.nbton,  W.  R... 
Durham.  E.  R.... 

Not  thumb..  E.  It.. 

Peel 

King’s..-. ! 


Cunnifton. 

i aiming 

f Canning 

f Canntngton 

ennoble 

Canoe  Like 

Cnnnonvllle 

Canso 

Canterbury 

Canterbury 

Canterbury  Bouton . . . 

Cantluy 

Canton 

Cup  a I’  Aigle 

Cup  Chut 

Cap  de*  Itoslers 

Cape  Bald 

Cape  Cove 

Cape  Chin 

Cape  Croker 

( updo  Moselle  Creek. 

Cnpe  Eginont 

Cape  George 

"ape  George  Harbor. . 

’ape  Johu 

s Capelton 

Cape  Mahon 


It  rant,  X.  It  ... 

King’s 

Ontario,  X.  It. . 

Gloucester 

Cape  Preton  ... 
Cumberland .... 

Guysboro' 

Compton 

York 

York 

Otiawu 

Durham,  E.  R... 

Charlevoix 

Gnspe 

Gnspe. 

Westmoreland  . 

Gnspe 

Bruce,  N It.... 

Bruce.  X.  R 

Albert 

Prince 

Antigonlshc 

Richmond 

Plcton 

Sherbrooke 

Inverness 

Victoria 

Shelburne 

Shelburne 

Gnspe. 


.X  It 
..N.s 
..N.S 


Cape  North 

Cnpe  Negro 

Cape  Negro  Island. . 

Cnpe  (Jzo 

Cape  Rich 

Cape  Sable  Island  — 

Cap  La  Ronde 

Cap  Magdeleine 

Cap  Rouge 

» Cap  Saute 

Cape  Spear 

Cape  Station 

Cape  Traverse 

Cape  AVoife 

Caplin  River 

Cap  St.  Ignncc 

Capuclns Klmoiiskl, 

« Cartu/uet Glouccstoi 

Cnrberry 

Cardigan  Bridge. 

Cnrdiguu  Road  ... 

V Cardinal 

Curd  well 

'argil  I 

jnrholmo 

Carillon 

Curleton 

t Carleton 

arletoti 

« Carle  ion  Place. 

Curling 


R 

Shelburne 

Richmond 

Champlain 

Quebec 

Portncuf. 

Westmoreland 

Albert 

Prince 

Prince 

RomivciUuiC  . . 
Moutuiogny — 


. B 

..  N.  It 
P.  E.  I 

P.E.  1 

Q 

<> 


M 


’.  E.  I 


Curllugford 

Curliugfiird 

Carllngvllle 

Carlisle 

Carlisle 

Carlow 

Carlow 

Carlsriihe 

Carlton 

Carlton  West 

Carluke 

Carlyle 

Carman 

Cannuii  vllle 

Curinuinuick 

Carnarvon  — 

CaruduiT 

Caron 

Caron  Brook 

' Carp 

X l nrpenter 

X 1 Ciirriboo  Cove 

X!  Carrlooo  Marsti 

XilCarrlboo  Itlver 

X Carrlboo  Gold  Mines.. 

15u!  Cnrroll's  Corners 

2^0  Lariuliou 


Mnrq 

King  s 

King’s 

Gn-nvllle.  S.  R — 

Cardwell 

Uriiee.  E.  It 

Norfolk.  S.  It 

| Argenteuil 

| Bona  venture 

St.  Johu 

Prince P. 

Lnuirk.  S.  R 

i Muskoka*  P.  S'd 

Perth.  S.  It 

I Victoria > 

Marquette 

Wentworth.  X.  It.  .(• 

Carleton N.  It 

'Huron.  W.  It o 

.X.  B 
O 


t nrleton. . 
.Ilruee,  E.  R. 


Selkirk 

Addington 

Perth.  N.  R.  .. 
X'lctoria.  N R. 


Queen's N.  B 

lltlchmoud 

( a |"  Breton 

Pictou 

Halifax I 

I Halifax I 

'Selkirk.  M 
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Chicago.  111. 
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LIST  OF  POST  OFFICES  IN  CANADA,  1887. 


Electoral  District. 


Camille 

Carson 

Carsonhy 

Carsonvllc  

Carssdalc 

Carswell 

Cartilage 

Carter's  l’olnt 

Carterton 

Cartier 

Cartier 

Carilcrvlllc 

Cartwright 

Cartwright 

Cnsault 

Cascades 

Case  Settlement, 

Cashel 

Cashioii's  Glen 

Cashmere 

CAshtown 

Cuss  Bridge 

Cossburn 

( tassel 

Cassclmnu 

Cassius 

Castalla 

Castile 

Castleavery 

Castlebar 

Castledcrg 

Castleford 

Castlemore 

CusUctou 

Catnlone 

Catalnne  Gut 

Cataract 

Cntaraqut 

Cathcart 

Caughnaw aga 

Causnpscnl 

Cavignac 

Cavan 

Cavendish 

Cavendish  Hoad 

•*  Cayuga 

Cazav  ille 

Cecebe 

Ce'lar  Comp 

Cedar  Dale. 

Cedar  Grove 

Cedar  Hill 

Cedar  lJnil 

Cedar  Lake 

Cedar  Mills 

Cedar  Springs 

Cedars 

Cedorvtlle 

Central  Argyle 

Ceutral  Bcueque 

Central  Bllssvllle.... 

Central  Clarence 

Central  Cambridge  .. 
Ceutral  Chcbogue ... 

Centrnlla 

Central  Grove 

Central  Hampstead.. 
Central  HaynesvUle . 
Ceutral  Klngsclear  .. 
Central  New  Annan. 

Central  Norton 

Ceutral  Onslow 

Centre  Augusta 

Centrctou 

Centreton 

Centre  Village 

Centre  vlllc 

Centreville 

Centrcvllle 

Centreville 

Cbnirey's  Locks 

Chalk  Klver 

Chambers 

Chambers  Settlement. 

Chainbly  Basin 

*Chumbly  Canton... 

Chunibord 

Chainbord 

clminplalu 

Chance  Harbour 

Chance  Harbour 

Chondos 

Clmnnay  

Clmntclle 

Chantry 

C linpea  n 

Chnpleau 

Chapman 

Chapman 

Chiii. man  Settlement 

Chard 

Chilling  Crons 

Charlecote 

Charletnngne 

Charllneh 

Cliarlesbourg 


. York,  IV.  R. . 


.Assa 


-N.  B 


Carleton 

King's 

Assinlbola  1 

Renfrew, S.  R.... 

(Perth,  N.  R 

King's 

Algoma 

Algoina 

ltcauhurnols 

• I ucques-C artier.. 
Durham,  IV.  R. ,. 

Selkirk 

Montnmgny 

Ottawa 

King’s 

York.  E.  R 

Glengarry 

. Middlesex,  \Y.  R. 

Sltncoe,  N.  R 

Dundas 

Prescott 

. Oxford,  N.  R 

Russel! 

Nortnumberland. 

Charlotte 

Renfrew,  N.  it, . . 

Marquette 

Richmond 

Cardwell 

Renfrew.  N.  R.. . 

Peel 

Northumberland,  K.  R.O 
( ape  Breton  **  ’ 

Cape  Breton 

Cardwell 

Frontennc 

Oxford,  S.  R 

Lnpratrle 

Rlinouskl 

Hugot 

Durham,  E.  R 

Queen's 1 

Queen's : 

Hnldlinuud 

Huntingdon 

Muskoku  & P.  S'd 

King’s 

Ontario.  S.  R 

York.  E R 

Lanark,  N.  R 

. Rimoti.sk  I 


,.N.  6 


Digby 

Cardwell 

Kent 

Soulnuges 

Grey,  E.  R 

Yarmouth 

Prince 

Sunbury 

Annapolis 

Queen's 

Yarmouth 

Middlesex,  N.R. 

Digby 

Queen's 

York 

York 

Colchester 

King's 

Colchester . . ... 
Grenville.  S.  It.. 


O 


...N.  S 
P.  E.  I 
..N.  B 
...N.  S 


. . N . S 
, . N.  B 
N.  B 
..N.  B 


Charleston 

Charleston 

Charlevllle 

ChnrloB’  Cove 

Cliarlo  Station 

Charlottetown 

Charrlngton 

Charlerls 

Chnrtlcrvlile ' 

Cliatboro' 

Chateauguay ’ ” ' 

Chateauguny  Basin  . .. 

Chuteau  Richer 

Clmter 

* Chatham .‘ 

Chatham 

Chatlllon 

Chutsworth 

Chatlerton 

Chaudlcre  Curve !! 

Chnudlere  Mills 

Chaudlcre  Station 

Chnumont 

Chenpslde 

Chebogue  Point 

Cheddar 

Chegoggln 

Chelmsrord 

* Chelsea 

Chelsea 

Cheltenham 

Chematn  ns 

Chemical  Rond 


. Northumberland, W. It.  o 

King’s n.  B 

M estmorelund N.  B 

Addington o 

Carleton N.  B 

King's N.  S 

Digby N.  s 

Leeds,  S.  R () 

Renfrew,  N.  R O 

Lennox o 

Kings N.  B 

Chumhly n 

Chanibly Q 

Victoria N.  H 

Chicoutimi Q 

Champlain Q 

St.  Joint N.  1! 

Pictou N }• 

Peterborough,  E.  R....C 

Beauce c 

Montcalm (, 

Leeds,  S.  R ( 

Pontiac ( 

Algoma ( 

Hastings.  E.  R ( 

Westmoreland N.  I 

Cumberland N.  ! 

Prescott t 

Kent t 

Durban).  K.  It i 

L' Assumption I 

MuskokaA  P.  S’d  t 

Quebec t 

Leeds,  S.  R * 

Carleton N.  ! 

Grenville,  S.  It i 

Gnysboro' N. 

Itcstlgouche N.  ; 

Queen's p.  K. 

Common i 

Compton. ........... ..’ 

Argenteuti 

Clintcoguoy 


POST  OFFICE. 


Monti 

Selkirk 

Kent 

Northumberland.  N 

Ynmnskn 

Grey,  N.It . 

Hastings,  W.  R... 
Levis 

l^eviR 

Levis ‘ 

Lotblnlere .!.... 

Haldlinnnd  

Yarmouth ..j 

Peterborough,  E.  It. . 

Yarmouth x 

Northumberland...  N 

" 

Lunenburg : 

Pee' 

Vancouver 

Albert 


Cheinin  Tuche 

Chcncvllle 

Cheney  Settlement 

Chepstow 

Chcpstowe 

Cherry  Grove 

Cherry  Grove 

Cherry  ltlver 

Cherry  Vale 

Cherry  Valley 

Cherry  Valley 

Cherry-wood 

* ChfStfiJ 

Chcslev  'e  Corners . 

i hestet  

Chester 

Chester 

Chester  Basin 

Chesterfield 

Chester  Grant 

* Chestercllle 

Chetlcnmp 

Chetiramp  Chapel 

Chet  wy nd 

Chevalier 

Cheeerle 

Cheviot 

Chichester 

A Chicoutimi 

Chlgnecto 

Chllcotcn 

Chilliwack 

Chilton 

Chimney  Corner 

Chinn  Point 

Chipman 

Chlpinnu's  Brook 

Chipman'S  Corners 

* Chippan  n 

Chippawn  Hill 

Chlselliurat 

Clilsholm 

i Jhlorydonnes 

Chortitz 

Christie 

Christie’s  Corners 

Christina 

Christmas  Island 

Chumnh 

Churchill 

Church  Hill 

Church  Over 

Church  Point 

Church  Street 

Churchvlllc 

Churchville 

Chute  a Blondenu 

Chute  uux  Iroquois... 

Chutes  Cove 

Clnchan 

Clalrvauxde  Bagot 

Clnlrvaiix 

Clam  Harbour 

Clanbrassll 

Clandeboye 

Clandeboi/e 

Clanrlcnrde 

Chinwlllinm 

Clapliam 

Clure 

Claremont 

Claremont 

Clarence 

Clarence 

Clarence  Creek 

* Clarencevtlle 

Clarendon 

Clarendon  Station  . . 
Clarendon  Station  . ... 

Clorevdcw 

Clarke 

Clarke's  Hm  hour 

Clarklelgli 

* Clarksburg 

Clnrk's  Corners 

Clark’s  Road 

Clarkson 

Claude ”” 

Clnverlng 

Clnvton 

Clear  Creek ' 

Clear  Spring 

Clear  Springs 

Clearwater  

* Clcarvlite 

C itmenisport 

Clementsvale 

Clermont 

Clevelands 

rCUfToul ; 

Clifton 

CI(fton .!!/ 

Clifton 

Clinch's  Mills 

Clinton 

* Clinton 

Clinton 

Clones 

Clontarf 

Clover  Bar 

Cloverdalc 

Clover  Hill 

Clover  Hill 

Clovcrvllle 

Clover  Valley 

Cloyne 

Clyde 

Clyde  Ulcer 

Clyde  River 

Clydesdale  

Clyde  Station 

Coal  Brane.h  Station. 

Coal  Creek 

Coal  Mines 

Coates'  Mills 

* Conti- ook  ...... 

Cobble  Hill i 

Coboeonk  

*Cobdcn ' 

* Cobourg 

Cocagne 

Cocngne  River 

CocngneCape 

Cochran's  Lake 
Cocklmrn  Island... 
Coddle’s  Hnrbour 

Codrlngton / 

Cody  ’s ... 

Coe  Hill  Mines 


Teinlsconnm Q 

Ottawa Q 

King’s N B 

K lug’s PEI 

Bruce.  E.  U .... 

King’s 

Mbldle6cx.  E.  R 

Sherbrooke 

Queen's 

Prince  Edward. 

Queen’s 

Ontario.  W.  R . . 

Bruce.  N.  R 

Lunenburg 


Electoral  District.  I Pop. 


PHI 


.PEI 


At  ihabaska 

Lunenburg 

Carleton 

Lunenburg 

Brant.  N.  R 

Lunenburg 

Dundas 

ness 

Inverness 

Muskokn  & P.  S’d, 

Essex.  N.  It 

Hants 

Bruce,  E.  It 

Pontiac 

Chicoutimi 

Cumberland 

CnribLtlloort 

N.  Westminster. . . 

Montcalm 

Inverness 

Queen’s 

Queen's 

K tne'e 


I'  E I 

, N B 
. N s 
..NS 


King's 

King’s 

Welland 

Bruce,  N.  It 

Huron.  S.  It. .. 

Prince  Edward 

Gnspc 

Provencher  — 

Wentworth,  N _ 

Leeds  & Gl  en.,  N.  R.  .0 
Middlesex.  S.  R 

Cape  Breton N S 

Marquette M 

Slincoe,  S.  It O 

Albert N B 

Shelburne NS 

Northumberland. . N It 

King's 

Peel 

Pictou 

Prescott 

Ottawa 

Annapolis 

Elgin.  W.  R 

Bogot 

Charlevoix 

Halifax  

Ilnldiititind 

Llsgar 

Middlesex.  N.  It.. 
Peterboro’.  E.  R . 

Selkirk 

Megantic 


45(1 


200 


Ontario,  W.  It.... 

Cumberland 

Russell.... 

Annapolis 

liussell 

Mlsslsquol 

Charlotte 

Addington 

Queen's 

Addington 

Durham,  W.  It. . 

Shelburne 

Marquette 

Grey.  E.  It 

Queen's 

Cape  Breton 

Peel 

Peel 

Grey.  N.  It 

ljuiark.  N R. ... 

Norfolk,  S.  It 

King's 

Provencher  

Selkirk 

Elgin.  W.  R.... 

Annapolis 

Annapolis 

Prince 

Simcoe,  E.  It 

Wellington,  N.  I 

Gloucester 

King's 

Colchester 

St.  John 

Cnriboo 

Huron.  S.  It 

Queen's 

Queen's 

Renfrew.  S.  R. . 


Colchester 

Simcoe.  s.  k 

King’s 

Antlgonlshe  .... 

N.  Westminster 

Addington o 

Wentworth.  N.  R o 

Shelburne >i  s 

Queen's P.  E.  I 

Peterboro'.  E.  R 

Queen's 

Kent 

Queen's 

Queen's 

Kent 

Statist  end 

Middlesex.  K.  R 
Victoria  N.R... 

Renfrew,  N R 

Northumberland  W.  R.O 

Kent \ C 

Kent '.'n.‘  B 

Kent n.  B 

Cape  Breton n.  S 

Algomn o 

Guyslioro’ n.  S 

Northumberland,  E.  It  (> 

Queen’s N.  B 

Hastings,  N.  It... 


i*.  E.  1 
...N.R 
..N.  B 
..N.  It 
. . N.  It 
Q 


Son 


Ooginagun  River.... 
Colbeck 

* Colboruc 

Colchester 

Cold  Brook  Station. . 

Cold  Springs 

Coldstream 

Coldstream 

Coldstream 

Coldstream  East... 

* Coldirnter 

Colcbi  ook 

Cole  Harbour 

Cole  Lake 

Coleman 

Coleman 

Coleraine 

( o)eratne  Station 

Cole's  Corners 

Cole’s  Islnnd 

Colenso 

Colin  ville 

Colgan 

College  Bridge 

Collfleld 

Collinn 

Colling  wood 

Collin’s  Buy 

Collin’s  Inlet 
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Colquhoun 

Columbus 

Colwell 

Colwood 

Comber 

Combermere 

Comet 

Comenuvllle 

Commercinl  Cross 

Commando 

Como 

Comox 

•*  Compton 

Conboyville 

Concession 

Concord 

Condon  Settlement 

Conesiogo 

C'oiiingsliy 

Conn 

Connaught 

Connell 

Connor 

Conus  Mills 

Conquernll  Bank 

Conquernll  Mills 

Conroy  

Coneecon 

Constance 

Contreccenr 

Conway 

Conway  Station 

Cook's  Brook 

Cook's  Cove 

Cook's  Creek 

* Cookshiie 

* Cookstnicn 

Cooksville 

Cookville 

Cooper 

Cooper's  Falls 

Copenhagen 

Copetown 

Copluston 

Copper  Lake 

Corherrle 

Collation 

Corhett 

Corbitt 

Corbyvlile 

Corinth 

Cork  Station 

Corliss 

Cornell 

Corner  of  the  Beach. . 

Corn  Hill 

Corn  Hill  East 

* Com  wall 

Cornwall  Centre 

Cornwall 

Corra  ville 

Corson's  Riding 

Corunna  

Corwhin 

Costlgnn 

Cotenu  du  Lac 

Catena  Lauding 

Coleau  Station 

Cote  ties  Nclgvs 

Cote  St.  Antoine 

CoteSt.  Louis 

Cote  St.  Michel 

Cole  St.  Paul 

Cote  St.  Pierre 

Cote  Visitation 

Colswold 

Cottoin 

Cottesloc 

Coughlnn 

Coulson 

County  Line 

Courtlnnd 

Courtlce 

Coutlee 

Courlrigbi " 

Covehcnd  Road 

Coventry 

Covcrdalc 

Covcrley 

Covey  Hill ' 

Cowal 

CotoannUte 

t'ow  Bail 

Cowlchnn 

Coxheath 

Cox’s  Point 

Cra  ly  hurst 

Cralgle  Lea 

Cralglelcn 

Cralgielth 

Cralgsholine 

Craig  Road  Station. . . 

Crnlgvole 

Crumpton 

Crnnbonrne 

Cranhrook 

Cranbruok 

Cranston 

Cranton  Section 


Electoral  District. 


..N.  D 
. . N . R 

..N.  It 


K.  I 


-N.  It 


Hants N.  R 

Wellington,  N.  R O 

Northumberland,  15.  R.O 

Essex,  S.  R () 

King’s ...N.  S 

Northumberland,  W.  R.O 
Middlesex.  S.  R 

Carleton 

Colchester 

Carleton 

Sltncoe.  15  R . ... 

Addington 

Guyslioro’ 

Addington  

York.  E.  I; 

Prince 

Peel 

Megnntic 

Lumlitou,  W.  R. 

Queen's 

Grey,  E.  It 

Lnmbttm.  w.  j; 

Simcoe.  S.  R 

Westmoreland 

Pontiac 

King's 

Simcoe.  N R 

Frontennc 

Algoma 

Bruce,  N.  R 

Dundas 

Ontario,  s.  R 

Simcoe,  N.  R 

Victoria 

-Issex,  N.  R 

Renfrew,  S.  R 

Essex,  S.  R 

Digby 

King's 1 

Muskoku  & 1».  S'd 

Vaudructl 

Vancouver 

Compton 

Brant,  S.  R 

Digby 

York.  W.  R 

King's 

Waterloo.  N.  R 

Wellington.  S.  R... 
Wellington,  N.  R. . 

Dundas 

Carleton 

Cardwell 

Cumberland... 

Lunenburg 

Lunenburg 

Perth.  S.  R 

Prince  Edward. 

Huron,  S.  K.... 


N.  I! 

O 

. N.  S 
. .N.S 
. . N.  S 


Verclteres. 

iAjnnox 

Prince 

Halifax 

Gnysborouglt 

Llsgar 

Compton 

Sltncoe,  S.  R 

Peel 

Westmoreland 

Hastings,  N.  R 

Ontario.  N.  R 

Elgin.  E.  R 

Wentworth,  N.  It. 

Lainbton,  E.  It 

Antlgonlshe 

Digby 

Grey.  E.  It 

Middlesex.  N.  It.. 

Huntingdon 

Hastings.  E.  It 

Elgin.  E.  It 

York 

Stnnstead 

Oxford.  S.  R 

Gosne 

King’s 

Kings 

Cornwall 

Cornwall 

Queen's 

King’s 

Victoria.  N.  It.... 
Umbtou.  W.  R.. 
Wellington,  S.  It. 

Victoria 

Soulanges 

Sonlanges 

Soulanges 

Hochelngn 

Ilocbclngu 

Hochelngn 

llocbehign 

Hochelngn 

Ottawa 

Ilocbclngu 

Wellington.  N.R. 

Essex.  S.  It 

Peterboro’.  E.  R 
Northumberland, 

Simcoe,  E.  It 

Queen's 

Norfolk,  N.  It.  .. 
Durham,  W.  It  . . . 
Yalc-Kootcnny. . . 
Lumhton.  W.ft. . . 

Queen's 

Cat  dwell 

Albert 

Grey.  S.  R 

Huntingdon 

Elgin.  W.  It 

Mlsslsquol 

Cape  Breton 

Vancouver 

Cape  Breton 

Queen's 

Simcoe.  E.  R 

Simcoe,  15.  i: 
Selkirk  . 


O 

P.  E.  1 
...Ns 
...N.  s 


*v8 

.N.  B 


rey. 


■:  it.. 


Wellington,  C.  R. 

Levis 

Sltncoe.  S.  R 

Middlesex,  E.  It  . 

Dorchester 

Huron.  15.  If. . . 

Ynlc-Kootenny ^ 

Haltllmitud o 

Inverness N S 


Q 

!.() 

,::8 

....B  C 


...0 

•100 

|Crow  Bay 

" 

100 

t row  Hnrbour 

' ' 

Crowlund 

N.  S 

iCrown  Hill 

K 1 

1(H! 

k roydon  

' ' 

X 

Crulckshuuk 

Q 

301! 

' ruinlin 

It  t 

4(X 

l rosier 

Q 

ran 

1 1 ' still  l itv  

...O 

X 

Cidduff  

N.  S 

t tlllodeii 

. .() 

t iiModi.  ii 

N . s 

!(  ultiis 

...0 

400 

j Cumberland 

1,2(HI| 


Cut 
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ell.. 


Crawford 

Credit 

Credit  Forks... 

Crediton 

foul 

Creek  Bank... 
C r senior e .... 

'ceinnriie 

Creighton 

Crescent  Lake. 


Ctcssy  . 


ell  . 


Crieff 

( Titian  

( Toftnii 

(toft 

Cromarty 

Cross  ( reek 

Crossbill 

Cross  Lako  Station  . . . 

Crosslnnd 

Crosspoint 

Cross  Hils,,  ( 'j/.  I!  nr. 
Cross  Rds.,  M.  Mel’d 

Cross  Itouds,  Ohio 

Cross  lids.,  St.  G.  Chi 
Croton 


Cumberland  Bay 

Cumberland  Mills 

umber land  Point . . . 
Ctinnning's  Bridge  . . 

Cnmmlng’sCove 

Cnminiitsville 

Cumnock 

Curran 

Currie's  Crossing 

Curry  Hill 

Curryvlllc 

Ciishcudflfl 

Cuslilng 

Cyprus 

Dane 

Dablon 

Dale 

Dulesboro' 

Dalesvlllc 

I'nlhouste 

Dulltouslc,  East. 

Dalhousle  Junction. . . 

Dalhouslc  Mills 

Dalltonsie  Rond 

Dinltousle  Settlement 

Dallbnire 

Dalkeith 

Dulling 

Dalmeiiy 

Dnliymplc 

Dulston ' 

Daltou 

Damascus 

Dauby 

Dan  ford  Luke 

Dnnfortli 

Daniel 

Dante 

» Danville 

D'Arcy 

Darllngl'ord  

Darlington 

Darling  Rond 

Dnrnley 

Darrell 

Dart  ford 

Dartmoor 

* Dartmouth 

Dnsltwnod 

D'Auteull 

Davenport 

Davison  Sri  tit. . 

Davlsvllle ; 

Dawn  Mills 

Dawson 

Dawson  Settlement 
Dawsonviilc . . 

Day  Mills 

Day's  Corner 

Dnys|irlng 

Demon " 

Dealtown.  .i.."’.  ’’" 

Dean ' 

Deans 

Dc  Her 

Robert  SlutloYi!!”* 

Do  Cewsxllle 

DeClnre 

Declmiik Y 

Deemerton 
Deep  Brook 

Deerllcld 

Deerhui  st 

Deerljike.  . 

E Irk 

Dee  Side 

Delap's  Cove. 

Drhi  mire 

Deiliavni . . 

* Delhi ;;  ; 

Deloralnc...  . 

Delon, 

Delmer 

Delhi 

Demorest vlllo  ....!. 
Dempsey’s  Corner. . 

Denbigh 

Denftehl  ... 

Denison's  Mills...;' 
Deniilstown  . 
Densmore'h  Mills 


Grey,  S.  It O 

Peel (I 

(a. dwell O 

Middlesex,  N.  K....O 

selklik  M 

Wclllnglon.  C.  K....O 

Simcoe,  N.  1! O 

Pontloe Q 

Simcoe,  E.  It (> 

Assa 

Prince  Edward <> 

Victoria,  S.  If <> 

Murqucttr M 

Huron,  W.  R O 

Wellington,  S.  R.  . .(> 

Elgin.  W.  R <) 

Prince  Kdwurd () 

Antlgonlshe N s 

Perth,  S.  If o 

York \ It 

Waterloo,  N.  R o 

M 

simcoe.  N.  it (i 

Honnventure Q 

Giiysliorough N s 

Guysboidugli N S 

Antlgonlshe N S 

Richmond N S 

Both  well 

Shelburne N S 

Coleliester N It 

Northumb.,  E.  It O 


Addington o 

Nrev.  N.  If  

Middlesex.  15  It... 


Dorchester 

Norfolk.  N.  R 

Digby 

Fk  R () 

Queen's.’. ......  /n  It 

Beauce. Q 

Queen’s. N It 

Russell O 

charlotte N It 

Hnlton 

Wellington,  C.  It 

Ibescoit O 

oxford,  S.  It 

Glefifarry <) 

Albert N Jt 

Frontenuc. . 

Argenleuil Q 

Muskoka  & P.  S'u  . .(> 

Renfrew,  S.  It  () 

Cldcoutiinl Q 

Durham,  15.  If O 

Assn 

Argenleuil Q 

Restigoucho N It 

King’s N .'s 

Iiestigbuchc N H 

Glentjarry . . 

Lunenburg N.s 

Pictou N.  fe 

Rimouski () 

Glengarry <> 

ShefTord Q 

Itussell o 

Victoria,  N.  It.. 

Simcoe.  N.  K 

Selkirk M 

Wellington,  N.  It. . 

Drummond 

Pontiac 

York.  E.  R 

Queen’s 1 

Hut  dw  ell 

Richmond 

uteiiac 

Selkirk 

Queen's p.  E.  1 

Monck 

Prince 

Bothwell  . 

Noiihumb.  15. 
Victoria.  N R 

Halifax 

Huron.  S.  R... 
Arthabnsku.  .. 

York,  W.  R... 

King's 

York.  E.  I!.... 

Bothwell 

Russell 

Albert 

ItestlgouCho. . . 

Algoina 

Ktmt'a 

I.iineiihnrg 

Renfrew.  N.  If 

Kent 

Halifax 

Ila'.dlmnnd 

Carleton 

Colchester  — 

Monck 

Marquette.  .. 

Muskoku  A P. 

Bruce.  K.  K.... 

Annapolis N.  8 

Yarmouth ns 

York.  N.  I: '(, 

Peterboro'.  15.  i:  ii 

York.  15.  It 
Bonnvontine  ...  (i 

Aiiniipolls x"  >. 

Middlesex,  s |; 

King's .N.S 

Norfolk.  N.  i; o 

Selkirk m 

Hast  mgs.  E.  R o 

Norfolk.  N.  It ti 

Leeds,  S.  R (, 

I rim  e Edward <» 

King's  .... 

Addington 

Middlesex.  E.  it O 

Richmond Q 

Inverness N.  s 

limits, 


P.  E.  I 


..N.  S 


Q 


,.N.  f? 
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Denville.  ... 



De  Ramsay  . 

Derby  

Derclmm  Cei 
Derrynnnc. . 

Perry,  West. 
Derryville .. 
Derwent. ... 

De  Sable. . . . 

Desboro' 

* Desclittiiiba 

Desert, 

* Uejitronio 

Desert  Like 

Dt-sford 

DesJardins 

Desmond 

Deux  Itivicres 

Devizes 

I)e  Wolf 

Dcwlttvllle'. 

Dexter 

Diamond 

Dickenson 

Dickinson's  Landing. 

Dingwall 

Dipper  Harbour 

Dlrlcton 

Dlscouse 

D*  Israeli 

Dixie 

Dlxson  

Dixon's  Corners 

Dixon’s  Point 

Plxville 

Doaktown 

Dobblnton 

Dobson's  Corner  .... 

Doctor's  Brook 

Doctor’s  Cove 

Doe  Lake 

Dog  Creek 

Doliertv 

Doherty's  Mills 

Doherty  Creek 

Dolbeau 

Dollar 

Dolson 

Doinaine  de  Gentilly.. 

Dominion  City 

Domliilonville 

Domvllle 

Don 

Donald 

Doncaster 

Donegal 

Donegal 

Donorc 

Doon 

Dorchester 

Dorchester  Crossing. . 
Dorchester  Station — 

Dorking 

Dornoch 

Dorn  Khlge 

Dorset 

Dorland 

Dor.val 

Douglas  

Douglas 

Donglnsilcld 

Douglas  Harbour 

Douglas  Lake 

Douglas  Station 

Douglastown 

Douglastown 

Dover 

Dovercourt 

Dover  Hill 

Dover.  South 

Dover,  West 

Downeyvlllc 

Downevville 

Downsvlcw 

Doyle 

Doyles 

Doyles  Brook 

Doyle  Settlement 

Deacon 

Drat/ton 

* Dresden 

Drew 

Dromore 

Dromorc 

Drum 

Dr  umbo 

Drmnconnor 

* Druniiiiondvltle , E 

Drmnquln 

Drysdalc 

Dry  River 

Duarl 

Dublin  

Dublin  Shore 

Duck  and  Pringle 

Puclos 

Pudewell  Centre 

Dufferln  Bridge 

Dufrcsuc  Mills 

DulTeiln  Mines 

Dumbarton  Station. . . 

Dumblnne 

Dumfries 

Dumfries 

Dumolnc 

Dummy 

Dunbar 

* Dunbarton 

Dunhoro' 

Dnnbow  

Dnnboyne 

Duncan 

Duncan 

D unchurch  

Dtmcrlcf 

jf  Dundalk 

* Duntltts 

Pandas 

Dundee 

Dundee 

Dundee  

Dundee 

Dundela 

Dundonald 

Dunedin 

* Dungannon 


Electoral  District. 


Musk  oka  & P,  S'd o 

Chicoutimi o 

Joliette q 

Northumberland  ...N,  B 

Norfolk,  S.  R o 

Wellington,  N,  R. 

Peel o 

Ontario,  N.  R 

Middlesex,  E.  it. 

Queen's p.  R | 

: ■ 'ey,  N,  J! 

Portncim 

Algoina 

Hastings,  E.  R.... 

Addington 

Selkirk 

Megantle 

Addington 

Dlst.  of  Nlplsslug 
Middlesex,  K.  R . 

Charlotte 

Huntingdon 

Elgin.  If.  R 

Lanark,  N.  ft 

Russell. 


Stormont 

Pigby 

Brume 

Victoria 

•St.  John 

Carleton 

Richmond 

Wolfe 

Peel 

Stormont 

Dimthis 

ICent 

Stanstead 

Northumberland . 

Bruce,  N.  R 

Westmoreland 

AiitigOntshc 

Shelburne 

Mnskoka  & P.  S'd. 
Cariboo  Llllooet. .. 

Simbury 

Kent 

Cumberland 

gueimy 

jrk,  E.  R 

Kent 

Nicolct 

Provenclier 

Glengarry 

vlllc,  S.  R 

. K.  R 

Yale*Kootenuy 

" k.  E.  R 

th.  N.  R 

King's 

I.isgnr 

Waterloo.  S.  R 

Westmoreland 

Westmoreland 

Middlesex,  E.  It... 
Waterloo,  N.  It. . . , 

Grev,  N.  U 

York 

Ontario,  N.  R 

Lennox 

JacqucsCartlor 

Renfrew,  N.  R 

York 

Northumberland. . 

Queen's 

\ ale- Kootenay 

Selkirk 

Gaspc 

Northumberland. . , 

Westmoreland 

York.  W.  R 

Victoria 

Kent 

Halifax 

Victoria.  S.  R 

King's 

York,  W.  R 

Pontiac 

Kent 

Northumberland  .. 

Restlgoncbe 

Wellington,  C.  It... 
Wellington.  C.  It.. 

Bothwell 

Wellington,  NR 

Grev.  S.  R 

•neon's f; 

utrham.  E.  If 

Brant,  N.  R 

Marquette 

Drummond 

Halton 

Huron.  S.  R 

Selkirk 

Elgin.  XV.  R 

Perth,  S.  R 

Lunenburg 

Vale 

Ottawa 

Wolfe 

Mnskoka  «fc  1’.  S'd 

Ragol 

Halifax 

Charlotte 

Bruce,  W.  R 

York 

Gloucester 

Pontiac 

Argenteull 

Danilas 

Ontario.  W.  R 

Mlsslsquol 


• N.  s 


.X.  B 
X.  S 
-N.  S 
...O 
B.  C 
N.  B 
N.  B 
.N.  S 


..NS 


Elgin,  E-  if 

Grey.  E.  R 

Lunenburg 

Mnskoka  A-  1*  S’d 
Middlesex.  S.  If.... 

Grev,  E.  If 

Wentworth,  N.  R-. 

King's P El 

Huntingdon Q 

Restlgunclie N B 

I.lsgar  -M 

Ulehmond N S 

Dlinilas O 

Northumherl'd,  E.  R..O 

Slmcoc.  N.  R O 

Huron,  N.  It.... 


300 


1 000 


X 


X 


100 


X 


X 
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Dungiven 

Dunham 

Dunkeld 

Dunlop 

Dunkerron 

Dunmaglass 

Dunmore 

Dimmore  Junction 

Dunve/jun 

Diinvegan 

t Dunnrille 

Dunphy 

Dunraven 

Dunrodlu 

Dunsfoid 

Dimtroon 

Duncy’s  Corner 

t Durham 

Durham  . . 

Dutch  Settlement. . 

Dutch  Village 

* Dutton  Station.. 

Dwight 

Dyer's  Buy 

Dwyer  Hill 

Dynevor 

Kady 

Eagle 

Ealing 

Earner's  Corners 

Eardlcy 

Earltown 

East  Angus 

East  Artluibiiska 

East  Baltic 

East  Bay 

East  Bay,  N.  Side. . . 

East  Bobon 

East  Broughton 

East  Chebogue 

East  Chezzeteook... 

East  Clifton 

East  Dover 

East  Duds  well 

East  Dunham 

East  Earltown 

Eastern  Harbour  ... 

East  Farnbam 

East  Folly  Mountain  . 
East  Hall’s  Har.  R'd. 

East  Hereford 

East  Jcddore 

East  Lintou 

East  Magdnla 

East  Margnree 

Eastman 

Eastman's  Spring 

East  Mapleton 

East  MargaretsviJle... 

East  Mines  Station 

East  New  Annan 

Easton's  Corners 

East  Oro 

East  Point 

East  Port  Medway 

East  River 

East  River,  St.  Mary's 
East  River  Sheet  Har. 

East  Hogerville 

East  Scotch  Sett 

East  Selkirk 

East  Sherbrooke 

E side  Murg’ree  Har. . 
Eslde  Pub.  Harbour.. . 
Eside  Ragged  Island... 

East  Templeton 

Eastville 

East  Wentworth 

East  Wallace 

East  Williamsburgh  . . . 

Eastwood 

Eaton 

Eauclalre 

Eberts 

Echo  Place 

Echo  River 

Echo  Vale 

Economy 

Economy  Point... 

Ecuin  Sectnn — 

Eddystonc 

Eden 

Eden 

Eden  Dale 

Eden  Grove  

Eden  Mills 

Edgar 

Edgar  Mills 

Edge  Hill 

Edgelcy 

Edgeley  Farm  ... 
Edgett’s  Landing . 

Edgeworth 

Edglngton  

Edina 

Edmonton 

Edmonton 

EdmundstoH 

Edvvardsvlllc 

Eel  Brook 

Eel  Cove 

Eel  Creek 

Eel  River  Crossing 
Eel  River  Lake  — 

Eel  River 

EiHnglmin 

Ryan  vi  tie 

Egbert 

Egcrton 

Egg  Island 

Egllnton 

Egnwndoille 

Eginont  Bay 

Kgremont 

Egypt  e 

Elba 

Kill  Mills 

Elcho 

Elder 

Elder's  Mills 

Eldon  Stai  Ion 

Eldorado 

El  ford 

F.lfridu 

Elgin 

Elgin 

Elgin 

Elgin  

Eigluburg 


N P 


Westmoreland... 

Mlsslsquol 

Bruce.  E.  If 

Huron.  C.  If 

Slmcoc.  S.  R 

Antlgonishu 

Antlgonlsbe 

Glengarry 

Inverness 

Monck  

Northumberland 

Pontiac 

Carleton 

Victoria.  S.  If 

Si  incur,  N.  R 

Westmoreland 

Grey.  S.  R 

Plctou 

Halifax 

Halifax 

Elgin,  W.  R 

Mnskoka  & P.  S'il  . . 

Bruce,  N.  R 

Carleton 

Lisgar 

Slraeoe.  E.  If 

Elgin,  W.  R 

Middlesex,  E.  R 

Cornwall 

Ottawa 

Colchester 

Compton 

Arthubaska 

King's P E 

Cape  Breton X 

Cape  Breton 

Broi  - 


Electoral  District. 


Beauce 

Y armouth 

Hallifax 

Compton 

Halifax N 

Wolfe 

Mlsslsquol.. 

Colchester N 

Inverness N 

Broine 

Colchester N 

King's... 

Compton  

Halifax N 

Grey,  N.  If 

Meguntic 

Inverness N. 

Brome 

Russell 

Cumberland N. 

Annapolis N. 

Colchester N. 

Colchester N. 

Grenville.  N.  It 

Simcoe,  E.  R 

King  s P.  E. 

Queen's N. 

Lunenburg N. 

Plctou N. 

Halifax V. 

Northumberland. 

King's 

Lisgar 

Sherbrooke 

Inverness 

Yarmouth 

Shelburne 

Ottawa 

Colchester 

Cumbeihind 

Cumberland 

Dundns 

Oxford.  SR 

Compton  

Dlst.  of  N inlsslng. 

Bothwell 

Brant,  N.  If 

Algoina 

Compton 

Colchester 

Colchester 

Guvsborough 

Northumberland.  W.  If  . O 

Elgin.  E.  If 

Marquette 

Argenteull 

Bruce.  E.  R 
Wellington,  S.  It. 

Simcoe,  E.  It — 


..X.  B 


Grey. 

York, 


S.  It.... 
W.  K.. 


Albert 

Kent 

Mnskoka  & P.  S'd. . 

Argenteuil 

Peel 


Victoria 

Wellington,  N.  If. 

Yarmouth 

Victoria 

Cumberland 

Restlgouche 

York 

Rcstigotiehe 

Monck 

Renfrew.  S.  It 

Simcoe.  S.  R 

Wellington,  N.  R 

Sngiienay 

York.  E.  It 

Huron,  S.  R 

Prince I' 

Grey.  S.  If 

Shelford 

Cardwell 

Leeds  

Monck 

Cardwell  

York.  W.  It 

Victoria.  N.  R 

Hastings.  X.  It 

Essex.  S.  If 

Wentworth,  S.  It.  . 

1-eeilH.  S.  R 

Plctou 

Albert 

N.  Westminster. . . 
Frontenac 


POST  OFFICE. 


Flginflcld 

Elgin  Road 

Ella 

Ellmvillc 

Elizahethvllle 

Elkhorn 

Elluton 

Ellengowun 

Ellersliouse 

Ellesmere 

Elliott 

Elliott's  Mills 

Elliott  Vale 

Hillsboro' 

Elllsville 

Elm 

Elma 

Elnihauk 

Elmqrolt 

Ellilneld 

Elmgrovc 

Ebnhedge 

Elmhurst 

s Elmira 

Elmira 

Elinsdalc 

Elmsdale 

El  inside 

Elmsvnle 

Elmsvllle 

Elmvale 

Elm  Valley 

Elmwood 

Elmwood 

v Eloi  a 

Elphin  

Elsinore 

Elton 

Embei-son 

« Embro 

Embroil 

Emerald 

Emerald 

* Emerson 

Emery 

Emigrant  Road 

Emigrant  Settlement. 

Enilleville 

Emmett. 

Emory 

Emsdate 

Emyvule 

End  of  Track 

Enfield 

Enfield 

English  Bay 

English  Corner 

English  Settlement... 

English  7'oicn 

Ennis 

Enniskillen 

Enniskillen  Station 

Eunlsinore 

Euon 

Enterprise 

Kpplng 


Electoral  District. 


Middlesex.  £.  R.. 

L’  Islet 

Yoik.  W.  If 

Perth,  S.  R 

Durham,  E.  It 

Selkirk 

Norfolk.  N.  If 

Bruce,  E.  If 

Hants 

York.  K.  If 

Lniark,  S.  if 

Queen's. 

King's 


POST  OFFICE . 


Epsom  . 
Eraniosn  . . 

Erh 

ErbsviUe... 

Erie 

El  in 

Eftu&viile.. 
Erin' 


. W.  If.. 


n Station.. 


Erie...  7^. 

Erinvtllc  . 
Ernestow: 

Kscott  — 

Escumliiac 

Escumlnac 

Esdraclon 

Eskasoiii 

Eskdale 

Esqtiesing 

Esquimalt 

Esquimaux  Point.. 
* Essex  Centre  . . .. 

Essonvllle 

Esterboz 

Etnngdu  Nord 

Etehemln 

Ethel 

Etna 

Ettrick 

Eugenia 

Evandale 

Evnnsvale 

Evansville 

Evelyn 

Everett 

Everett 

Evcreloy 

Everton 

Exeter 

Factory  Dale 

Falrbunk 

Fairburne 

Fairfield 

Fairfield.  East 

Fairfield 

Fairfield  Plain 

Fairhaven 

Fan-holme 

Farleigh 

Fall  meade 

Falrmount 

Fiiirmount 

Falrvkiw 

Fair  Valley 

Kaimew 

Falrcilte 

aiding 

Falkcnhiirg 

Falkirk 

Falkland 

Falkland  Ridge 

Fallbrook 

Fallow-field 

Falmouth 

False  Bay  Bench  — 

Falmouth  Station 

Faraday 

Fargo 

Fnrmerston 

Farmersrilte 

Farmlngdnlo 

Farmington 

Farmington 


I.ccd8,  S.  It 

Lanark.  N.  It 

Dundas 

Peel 

Charlotte 

Plctou 

Simcoe.  S.  If 

Grey.  N.  It 

King's 

Waterloo.  N.  If.  . 

King's 

Hunts 

Prince 

Pontiac 

Halifax 

Charlotte 

Shncoe,  X.  It 

Selkirk 

Bruce,  E.  If 

King's 

Wellington,  C.  It. . 

Lanark.  N.  R 

Bruce.  X.  R 

Selkirk 

Muskoka  & P.  S'd 

Oxford,  N.  1. 

Russell 

Iamiiiox 

Inverness 

Provenclier 

k.  W.  R 

Westmoreland 

Westmoreland 

Bngot 

Renfrew.  N.  It 

Yale 

Mnskoka  & 1'.  S'd 

Queen’s : 

Rocky  Mountains  . 

Durham.  W.  It 

Hants 

Gaspe 

Halifax 

Queen's 

Victoria 

Cardwell 

Durham,  W.  If 

Queen's 
Peterhoi 
Cape  Bn 

Addington 

Grey.  E.  It 

Ontario.  N.  If  — 
Wellington,  S.  R 

King's 

Waterloo.  N.  If... 

Haldluiand 

Wellington.  S.  It.. 

Addington 

Lisgar 

Wolfe 

Guyshoro' 

Lennox -. 

Leeds,  S.  If 

Bonaventure 

Northumberland. 

Carleton 

Cape  Breton 

Bruce.  W.  It 

Halton 

Victoria 

•Saguenay , . . 

Essex.  S.  R 

Pcterboro’.  E.  It.. 


Guspe 

Levis 

Huron.  If.  R 

King's 

Mlcdlesex.  E.  It... 

Grey.  S.  If 

King's 

Ontario.  N.  R 

Algoina 

Middlesex.  E.  R ... 

Slmcoc.  S If 

Victoria 

York.  N.  It 

Wellington.  S.  R.. 
Middlesex.  N.  It... 
King's 

rork*.  W,  It 

Selkirk 

King's I’ 

Brockvllle 

St.  John 

Oxford,  s.  it 

Charlotte 

Mnskoka  A-  I’.  S'd  . . 
King's 

G rev!  E 'it'.""!""; 

Marquette 

Perth.  S.  R 

Simcoe.  E.  It 

Westmoreland 

St.  John : 

Mnskoka 

Ontario,  N.  If 

Middlesex.  N.  It  ... 

Halifax 

Annapolis ! 

Lniark.  S.  It 

Cnrleton 

limits 

Cape  Breton 

Hants 

Hastings.  N.  It 

Wellington,  X.  It. .. 

Kent 

Carleton 

Leeds.  S.  If 

King's : 

Ring's P. 

Cumberland 


Farnboro' 

Fanidou 

Farnbam  Centre. . 

* Far n hum 

Farqulmr 

Furi aii's  Point... 

Fasslfern 

Father  Point 

Fawcett  Hill 

klmin 

Faun 

Fceteau’s  Mills 

Fellows 

Felton 

Fennell's 

Fenaglivale 

Fonelln 

Fen elon  Falls. . . 

Fenwick 

Fenwick 

Fenwick 

f Feigns 

Ferguson  

Ferguson's  Falls... 
Ferguson’s  Point.. 

Feignsonvuic 

Ferinoy 

Fcrtietvlllc 

Feruey  Ci.omlje 


Electoral  District,  j Pop. 


Fori 


Glen 


Flat' 


mile  . . 


Floreneevlllc,  East . 

Floicnta 

Flowers'  Cove 

Flower  Station 

Foley 

Folly  Like 

Folly  Mountain 

Folly  Village 

Fontcnclle. . 

Fontenoy 

» Fan  thill 

Forbes 

Forbes'  Point 

Ford's  Mills 

Fordwleh 

Ford)  ce 

* Forest 

Forest  Farm 

'orester's  Falls 

Forest  Hill 

Forest  Lake 

Forest  Mills 

Foreston 

Forestville 

Forfar 

Forks  

Forks,  Ruddcck 

Forks  Itoml 

Formosa 

Fort  Coulonge 

Fort  Alexander 

Fort  Augustus 

Fort  Ellice 

Fort  Erie 

. >rt  Frances.. 

Fortlervllle 

Forties  Settlement  .. 

Fortin 

Fort  Kipp 

Fort  Lawrcuco 

Mc/A’od 

FortSImpson 

Fort  Pitt 

Fort  Will  lam 

Fort  William 

Fort  Saskatchewan.. , 

Foster  

Foster's 

Foster's  Cove 

Foster's  Croft 

Fostervllle 

Fouchle 

Four  Falls 

Four  Mile  Brook 

Fournier 

Fowler's  Corners... 

Foxhoro' 

Fox  Buy  

Fox  Creek 

Fox  Harbour 

Island  Main 

Foxinead . . . 

Foxton 

Fox  River 

x River 

Foy  mount 

Framboise 

F ramp  ton 

Franconia 

Frankford 

Frank  Hill 

Franklin 


Fernlilll 

Ferry  Linding 

Ferris 

Ferry  vlllc 

Fesserton 

Fetlierston 

Fcvershnm 

Fifteen  Mile  Stream 

Fifteen  Point 

* Fiiigal 

Finger  Board 

Flntoua 

First  South 

Fish  Creek 

Fisherville 

Fish  Like 

I-'ltch  Bay 

Fitzgerald  Station.. 

Fltzroy  Harbour 

Fire  Island s 

Five  Mile  Itlver 

Flnmhoro'  Centre  . . 

Flfttlands 

Flat  River 

Fleetwood 

Fleming 

Flesherton 

Fleahcrton  Station. . 

Fletcher 

Fletcher’s  Station  .. 

Flcunint 

Fleurinu 

Flluton 

Flodden 

Floradale 

Florence . . 


Broine 

Mlsslsquol 

Brome 

Mlsslsquol 

Perth,  S.  R 

■Stormont 

Glengarry 

Rlniouski 

Westmoreland... 

Ontario,  N R 

Ontario,  N.  R.  . 

Wolfe 

Lennox 

Russell 

Slmcoc.  S.  R 

Prescott 

Nortliumb.,  W.  If 
Victoria,  N.  if... 

Monck 

King's 

Cumberland 

Wellington  c.  If.. 
Middlesex,  is.  R. .. 

Linark.  ,s.  R 

Gloucester 

•Simcoe.  N.  R 

Addington 

Bcrthier t 

Yale-Kootcnoy B.  < 

Muskoka  ifc  P.  S'd. . U 

Middlesex,  s.  If o 

Victoria. 

Queen's. 

Carleton 

Simcoe.  E.  If  . ... 
Muskoka  A-  p.  s'd 

Grey,  E If 

Halifax 

Prince | 

Elgin.  W.  R 

Victoria.  S.  If 

Cardwell 

Lunenburg 

Penh.  S.  If 

Hnldhnand  

Prince  Edward  . . . 

Stanstead 

Prime 

l-nunrk.  N.  R. . . 

Colchester 

Hauls 

Wentworth.  X.  It 
Restlgouche  . . . 

Queen's 

Durheni,  If.  If 


..X.  B 


....  N.  S 


E.  I 


. . P.  If. 

.'.'.'.'.S.'s 


. . P.  If.  1 


. If.. 


Halifax- 

Bonaventure 

Rlniouski 

Addington  

Richmond 

Waterloo.  N.  R 

Middlesex,  w.  u . 

Carleton 

rleton 

Marquette 

Queen's 

Linark  N.  If 

Ontario.  S.  R 

Colchester 

t'olelieslei  ..  

Colchestei  

Gaspc 

Richmond 

Monck 

Colchester 

Shelburne 


::: « 

. N.  S 


Huron.  If.  It... 
Huron,  W.  R. 
Lambton.  W.  i 


Itcufi-ew,  N.  R. 

King's 

Muskoka  A-  P.  S 

Lennox 

Carleton 

Norfolk.  S.  If... 

L'cils.  jj.  if 

Queen's  

Victoria 

Monck  

Bruce.  If.  If 

Pontiac 

Lisgar 

Queen's 

Marquette 

Welland 

Algoina 

Liiblnlcre 

Lunenburg  

Rlnionskl 


Cumberland ., 


Brome 

Lunenburg 

"Ictorla 

King's 

"ork 

Jchmond 

Ictorla 

'ictou 

. Prescott 

Peterhoro'.  XV.  If., 

Hastings.  E.  R 

Gaspe 

Westmoreland 

Cumberland 

Guyshoro' 

Simcoe,  E.  It 

Lisgar 

Gaspe 

Cumberland 

Renfrew.  S.  It 

Richmond 

Dorchester 

Monck 

Hustings.  W.  R 

“Ictorla,  S.  It 

Durham,  E.  It 


:\vs 

. . N . S 


,K  V. 


20 j 


XXV 


Longitude  West  from  Greenwich. 
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LIST  OF  POST  OFFICES  IN  CANADA. 


POST  OFFICE. 

Franklin  Centre — . 

Franktown 

Frankvlile 

Fmsorburg 

Fraser’s  Oram 

Fraser's  Mills 

Frazerville 

Frechette 

Fredericton 

Fredericton  Junction. . 

Fredericton  Road 

Ffcdewctou  Station. . . 

Freeborn 

Freeland 

Freeland 

Felton 

Freeman 

Freeport 

Freeport 

Freetown 

Freliglmbtiry 

French  Bay 

French  Creek 

French  Lake 

French  Hirer 

French  River 

French  River 

French  Road 

Frcnclivnlc 

French  Village 

French  Village 

French  Village 

French  Village 

Friar’s  Head 

Frogmorc 

Frome 

Frontier 

Frost  Village 

Fniford 

Fnllnvton 

Fuller 

Fulton 

Fulton  Brook 

Furnace  Falls 

F\  field 

Gubaioiisc  Lake 

Gaberouse 

Gabnola  Island 

Gad's  Hill 

Gayetdvcn 

Gagnon 

Galley 

Galbraith 

Galetta 

Gallingcrtown 

Galson 

* Gull 

Gniqpbridge 

* Qunnnoyne 

Garden  Hill 

Garden  Island 

Garden  of  Eden 

Garden  River 

Gardiner  Mines 

Gardner’s  Creek 

Garfield 

Garland 

Gnrnemi 

Garnet 

Garnet 

Garretton 

Gm  i b.m  Road 

Gurryowe.it 

Garthby  Station  ... 

* Gaspe  Jit  tat  it 

Gaspe  Bay  South  . . . 

Gnspcreaux 

Gaspcrcaux 

Gusjiercaux 

Gaspernux  Station. 

Gmitlilcr 

Gavelton 

Gay’s  River 

Gaythornc 

Gay’s  River  Road.  . 

Geary 

Gclcrt  . 


Electoral  District. 


Gem 


■va 


Gculilly  . 
G o - ' 


Huntingdon 

Lanark,  s.  R 

Brockville 

Ontario.  X.  R 

Antigonishe 

Antigonishe  

Peterboro'.  AV.  R.. 

Levis 

Vork 

Siinbuiy 

Westii'.orelund 

Queen's P, 

Perth,  N.  K 

l-ccds,  S.  It 

Prince F 

Wentworth,  N.  R... 

Halton 

DIgby  . 


. Wa 


i“rlo< 


S.  It.. 


. , Prince 
Misslsqnol. . 

Bruce.  X.  R. 

. VuncoiiV'  i. 

. Sunliury 

. Pietou 

Queen's.  ... 

. Algomn. 

Cape  Breton 
. Cape  Bretoi 
Drummond 

.Queen's 

King's 

. I Halifax 

■ | Inverness 

. Xorfolk.  s.  It 

..  Elgin.  W.  R 

Huntingdon 

..  Shefior.l 

. . Brume 

,. ! Perth.  S.  R 

. Hastings.  X.  R 

. ■ j Wentworth,  S.  R.. 

■ Queen's 

1 Victoria.  N.  R.... 

• ■ Brin  e.  E.  It 

Richmond 

• jOapc  Breton 

..Vancouver 

■ Perth.  X.  It 

Queen’s 

- Victoria 

■ Kent 

■ - Lanark,  X.  It 

- -i  Lanark,  X It 

- 'Stormont 

• .'Compton 

Waterloo.  S.  It ... . 

. . .lOiitnrlo,  X It 

-•  | Leeds.  S.  It 

...  Durham.  E.  It 

. • Froutcnac 

Pietou 

Algomn  

...  Capo  Breton 

- St.  John 

• • Queen’s 

■ •■  Clintcnuguny 

■•■  L’lslct  

Haldimand... 

• ••  St.  John  — 

. . . Grenville,  S.  R. . . 
...  Welland 

■ ■■  Grey.  X. 

...  Wolfe... 

■ Gaspe. .. 

. ..  Gaspe  . . 

• •■  King’s.. 

...  Queen’s. 

...  King’s  . 

...  Quc  ’ 


..P. 


N.  S 

. ...X.  S 


It.. 


Pi- 


lcher . 


ltlver 

Georyeltnen 

* George  to  ton 

Gcorgovdle 

Gcorgcville 

Georgina  Island 

Geraldine 

Germania 

iermun  Mills 

Germantown 

Gesio 

Get  son's  Point 

Giant’s  Lake 

Gibraltar 

Gibson  

Gilbert  Cove  

Gilbert’s  Mills 

Gilford 

GUI 

Glllunder's  Mountain 

Gillespie 

Gillies  Jllll 

Gillies  Dike 

Gillies  point 

(.lilies  Point  East 

Glmtl 

Giroux 

Gladstone 

Gladstone 

Ghntiioue 


Glti 


nils  . 


Glamorgan 
Glandlnc  . . . 

Glnnfoid 

GlannUrc.  .. 
G a--  orth. 
... 


Giasi 


tvlde. . 


Glen  Adelaide  . , 

Glen  Alda 

G i Allan  . 
Glen  Almond.., 
G.en  Alpine  ... 
G.en  Anglin... 

Gicnammn 

Glenur-u 


Yarmouth. 

toleheste.r ' 

Northumberland..  > 

Halifax 

Suubtiry ; 

Victoria.  X.  It 

Argenteull 

Argenlenil 

Xtcoiet 

Cape  Breton 

King’s p 

Halton ‘ 

Stanstcad 

Antigonishe 

York.  X.  R 

Huntingdon 

Ontario,  X.  It 

Waterloo,  S.  It 

Albert 

Essex,  S.  ii 

Lunenburg  

Guysborough 

Grey.  E.  It 

Slmcoe,  E.  It 

DIgby 

Prince  Edward  .... 

York.  X.  It 

Haldimand 

Victoria 

Victoria 

I'ruee.  X.  It 

Cape  Breton 

Victoria 

Victoria 

l.bgor 

Provcnclier 

Middlesex.  E.  R . 

Victoria 

Marquette 

Bruce,  w.  R 

Durham,  E,  R. 

Victoria,  S.  It 

Wentworth,  s.  It.. 
Hustings.  N.  It. . 
Middlesex.  8.  It...' 

Grey.  S.  R 

. Ontario.  AV.  R, . 

. Carleton 

. Addington 

. Peterlioro’,  E.  ii.  . 
Wellington,  c R., 

. Ottawa 

. Antip.mtshc 

. Gloucester 

Huron.  E.  It 

. Victoria,  X.  R 
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Glen  Bean 

Glen  Bard 

Glen  Becker 

Glenbervie 

Glen  Buell 

Glenboro’ 

Gleuburnic 

Gleucalrn 

Glencoe 

Glencoe  

Glencoe 

Glen  Cove 

Glen  Colin 

Glencorradalo 

Glen  Donald 

Glendale 

Glendale 

Glendale 

Glcndlhning 

Glcndyer 

Glenedcn 

Glonelg  . 

Gleiifaniiing 

Glen  Farnhnin 

Glen  Farrow  

Glengarry 

Glengarrv  Road 

Glengarry  Station 

Glen  Huron 

Glen  Huron  Station... 

Glenila 

Glen  Ivor 

Glenlivct 

Olenllvet 

Glen  Lloyd 

Glen  Major 

Glen  Margaret 

Glen  Meyer 

Glen  Millar 

Glenmore 

Glen  Morris 

Glen  Murray 

Glennevls 

Glen  Norman 

Glcnoru 

Glen  Orchard 

Glen  Porter 

Glen  Road 

Glen  Robertson 

Glen  Rot-s 

Glenroy 

Glen  Siindfleld 

Glen  Oak 

Glctishce 

Glensbee  

Glen  Sinail 

Gleu  Stewart 

Glen  Sutton 

Glen  Tuy 

Glen  Ulg 

Glenvnie 

Glen  vale 

Glenvllle 

Glen  Walter 

Glen  Wllllnin 

Gleu  Williams 

Glen  Willow 

Glenwooil 

Goble's  Corners 

Godbout 

* Goderich 

Godfrey 

Godolphln 

GofT 

Golden  Grove 

Golden  Grove  Mills.. 

Golden  Lake 

Golden  Ridge 

Golden  Stream 

GoldcnviUc 

Goldfield 

Gold  River 

Goldsmith 

Goldstonc 

Golds!  ream 

Gondola  Point 

Gonor 

Good  Corner 

Goodcrhum 

Gomlstown 

Goodwood 

Gooseberry  Cove 

Goose  Crock 

Goose  River 

Gordon 

Gordonavllle 

Gordonvidc 

Gore 

Gore  liny 

Gore's  Landing 

Goring 

Gormlcy 

Qonle 

Goshen 

Coshcn 

Gosport 

'■"  i 

Gould  Station 

Goiiluls  Bay 

Gourock . .. 

Gowan  Brae 

Gowanstow  n 

Gower  Point 

Gowland  Mountain 
Gowrle 

Graceflcld 

Grafton 

Grafton 

Grafton 

Graham’s  Road 

G'ahamsvillc 

Gralnlleld 

Granboro’ 

Granby 

Grand  Ansc. 

Grande  A nee 

Grand  Bay 

Grand  Bend. 

Grande  Bale 

Grand  Cascapedla.. 
Grande  Frenlutc... 

Grande  Greve 

Grande  Llgnc 

Grand  Entry 

Grunile  Prairie 

G ramies  Piles 

G ramies  Cornices.., 

Grand  Etang 

Grande  Vallec 


Eleotokal  District.  | Pc 


100 


200 


MU 


150 


400 


Ottawa Q 

Antigonishe X.  S 

Dniidns 

Colchester. . 

Brockville  . . 

Marquette 

Fronteuoc O 

Slmc.oe,  S.  R 0 

Middlesex,  AY,  R O 

Inverness N.  S 

Restlgoucho N,  B 

Guysboro' N.  S 

Elgin,  E.  It.... () 

King’s  P.  E.  1 

Glengarry 

Inverness X.  S 

Middlesex.  E.  It O 

Marquette M 

Selkirk M 

Inverness X 

Grey.  S.  R O 

Guysboro X S 

King’s I*  K I 

Bromc Q 

Huron.  E.  R 

Inverness X 

( ape  Breton X s 

Pietou  . X S 

Slmcoe,  X.  R O 

Slmcoe,  N.  R O 

Muskoka  & P.  S’d O 

Sherbrooke Q 

Ottawa Q 

Rcstigouclic X B 

Mcgantic Q 

Ontario,  W.  R (» 

Halifax X s 

Xorfolk.  S.  R 
Hustings,  AV. 

Grenville,  S.  It O 

Brant,  X.  1 1 (> 

Mcgantic Q 

Glengarry () 

Glengarry O 

Selkirk M 

Slmcoe.  

Northumberland X B 

Antlgonisbe X S 

Glengarry O 

Hastings,  W " 
Glengarry  . . ...... 

Glengarry O 

Middlesex,  s.  l;  . 

Norfolk,  S.  R 

Pietou NS 

illc,  S.  It 

Dundas o 

P 0 

Lanark,  s.  It o 

Antigonishe X S 

Frontenne o 

Westmoreland X B 

Inverness X S 

Glengarry  O 

King’s PEI 

Halton O 

Middlesex,  W It O 

Yarmouth X S 

Brant,  X.  R O 

Suguenny Q 

Huron,  XV.  R () 

Addington o 

N'ortbuinberl'd,  K.  It  .0 

Halifax N S 

John X B 

St.  John x B 

Renfrew,  N.  It o 

t’nrlcton x B 

Marquette M 


. .N  B 
— >1 
N l'. 


..SB 
....(> 
..X.  s 


E.  I 


..X.  B 


Guysborough 

Stormont. 

.unenhurg 

Essex,  S.  R 

Wellington.  C.  R 

Victoria 

King’s 

Llsgur 

Carleton 

Peterlioro’,  E.  It  . 

Carleton 

Ontario.  W.  R 

St.  John 

St.  Joint 

King's 

Essex,  S.  It 

Carleton 

Wellington.  X.  R. 

Hants 

Algomn 

Xorthuinbcrl’d.  W.  It  o 

Grey,  E.  It o 

York,  Ii.  p. /.I 

Huron.  E.  R 

Albert 

Guysboro’ 

T-eimox 

Compton 

Compton 

Algomn 

Wellington.  8.  R.. 

Kings 

Wellington.  X.  R. 

Ren fiew,  X.  It  .. 

Allien 

Perth,  S.  R 

Ottawa 

Northumb.,  W.  R 
Carleton 


King’s., 
'•.wren's.... 

eel 

orthumb 

Shefford 

SbefTord 

Richmond 

Gloucester 

King’s 

Lmnbton,  K.  R . . 

Chicoutimi 

Bonnventurc 

Two  Mountains. . 

Gaspe 

St.  John’s 

Gaspe 

Yalc-Koutcnuy.. . 

Champlain 

Bcancc  

Inverness 

Gaspe 


. ..X.  S 
. .P.  E.  1 
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* Gru  n it  Falls 

Grand  Fads  Portage... 

Grand  Harbor 

Gramligue 

Grandlgno  Ferry 

Grnndin 

Grand  Like  Station 

Grand  Man  an 

and  Molls 

Grand  \iirn.  North 

Grand  Mira,  South 

Grand  Narrows,  It 

Grand  Narrows,  S .... 

Grand  Narrows 

Grand  Pnbos 

Grand  /’re 

Grand  River 

Grand  River 

Grand  River 

Grand  St.  Esprit 

Grand  Trncndio 

Grand  Valley 

Grandview 

Grange 

Granger 

Granite  Had 

Granite  Creek  

Grant 

Grant 

Grantlcy 

* Gran  ton 

Granton 

Granville 

Granville  Centre 

Granville  Fern/ 

Giassmeic 

Grassy’s  Corners 

Grattan 

Grattan 

Gravel  Hill 

* Gravenhursl 

Gray-stock 

Great  Sheinoguc 

* Great  Village: 

Grcely 

•nbnnk 

ii  Bay 

Greenbtish 

Greenlvisli 

Green  Cove 

Gieendale 

Greenfield 

Greenfield 

Greenfield 

Greenfield 

Greenfield.  St,  Marys. . 

Green  Hid 

Green  llill 

noek 

n Point 

Green  Point 

Point  Station. . . 

Green  Ridge 

Green  River 

n River 

Green  River 

Green’s  Brook 

Green’s  Creek 

Orccnslde  

Greensville 

Valley 

Green  view 

Greenville 

Greenville  Station 

Greenway 

a 

Greenwich  llill 

Greenwood 

Greenwood 

Greenicood 

Greer 

Greer  Mount 

Gregory 

Grcnfcl 

ire  n fell 

* Grenville ‘ 

ireshnni  

Gretna ’ . . ’ ’ 

Grey  Eagle 

Gretna "! 

Greystend  .. 

Grey’s  Mills 

Greywood 

Grlersville 

Grlbbm 

Griffin’s  Corners.  

Griffin  Cove. 

Grind  h 

Grimsby... 

Grhnsby  park.... 

('.illusion 

Grindstone  Island 
Griswold  Station  . 

Grondlnes 

Grosses  Coques ... 
Grosses  Roches.. 

Grosvenor ' 

•esend 

Grove  Mills " ' 

Groves  Point 

Grovcton 

Gruud 

Guegiien 

* Guelph 

GTuigues 

Guilds 

Gulf  Shore... 

Gull  Cove....  

Gull  Creek  ....'.  

Gunning  Cove. 

Gunter 

Guthrie 

Guysborough 
Guysborough.  ... 
Guysboro’  Intervale!! 

Gypsum  Mines 

Ilnekett’s  Cove. 

1 bellow  Cove 

* H'tyei  settle. ..!..! 

Hngennnn's  Corners. 

HauiBylilc 

Hntnsvdle !'. 

■ Icy  Station 

comb 

Haldane  Hill 

Half  Inland  Cove 

Halfway  Cove 

Halfway  Brook ' 

Halfway  River. , . . 


Electoral  District.  Poi*. 


Victoriu N.  B 

Victoria N-  B 

Charlotte N.  B 

Kent N.  B 

Richmond NS 

Sask 

Halifax N.  S 

Charlotte X.  B 

Rimouskl .Q 

Capo  Breton N.  S 

Cape  Breton N.  S 

Victoria N.  S 

Capo  Bretou N.  S 

Victoria N.  S 

Gaspe Q 

King’s o'.  S 

Gaspe Q 

Victoria X.  B 

Richmond X.  S 

X Icolet Q 

Queen’s P.  E.  1 

Wellington 

Queen's I’.  E.  I 

Selkirk M 

Cardwell 0 

Muskoka G 

Yale- Kootenay B.  C 

Russel) O 

Westmoreland N.  B 

Dundas 

Middlesex,  X.  R 

Pietou X.  S 

Queen's P.  E.  1 

Annapolis X.  S 

Annapolis X.  S 

Muskoka  &-  P S'd 

Wentworth.  S.  R 

North X.  B 

Renfrew,  s.  R () 

Stormont O 

Slmcoe,  K.  R 

Peterboru’.  E.  R O 

West  mot  eland X.  B 

Colchester N.  S 

Russell <> 

Ontario,  X R 

Algomn O 

Brockville o 

York X.  Ii 

Victoria ” ’ 

Antigonishe X.  S 

Glengarry 

Carleton X.  B 

Queen's X.  S 

Colchester X S 

Guysboro' 

Pietou 

Cumberland X S 

Bruce.  E.  R 

Prince  Edward 

Gloucester X.  B 

York X.  B 

Provenclier 

Timiscotiata Q 

Ontario.  W.  R o 

Victoria X.  B 

Pietou X.  S 

Colchester X.  S 

Grey,  h.  R 

Wentworth,  N.  R... 

Glengarry 

Hastings’  X.  R 

Cumberland X.  S 

Cumberland X.  S 

Middlesex,  X.  R 

King's p.  K.  I 

King's X.  II 

LDgnr 

King’s X.  S 

Ontario,  XV.  It 

St.  John X.  11 

Pontiac Q 

Slmcoe,  R 

Slmcoe.  X.  R 

Asslnllioia 

Argenteull 

Bruce.  W.  R 

Provcnclu-r 

Muskoka  <fc  P.  S’d. . 

Lennox 

Middlesex,  S.  R 

King’s X.  It 

Annapolis N.  S 

Grey,  E . R 

Pei'l 

Elgin.  K.  i: 

Gaspe Q 

Renfrew.  S.  R 

Wentworth.  S.  l: 

Wentworth  S.  R... 

Grey,  N.  U. 

Gaspe q 

Selkirk M 

Portneuf. 6 

Digby X s 

Rimouskl Q 

Guysboro' X,  S 

Elgin.  E.  R 

Botliwcll 

Cape  Breton N.  S 

Grenville.  S.  I< 

Selkirk 

Kent N.  II 

Wellington,  S.  R 

Ottawa o 

Kent .o 

Cumberland .x!s 

Cape  Breton N.  S 

Addington 

Shelburne ,N  S 

Hastings.  X'.  R 

Sitncoe.  E.  It 

Xorfolk.  N,  R 

Guysboro* n.  S 

Guysboro’ v c 

naldlmand  . . n 

Halifax mc 

Levis....  ..  o 

llaldhnand. . . -• 

York,  k 
Dundas. 

Xortbutnberlnnd  \ it 
Muskoka  A P.S’d  ” ' (, 

Guysboro’ 'v's 

Guysboro’ 

(.olcliester  . . NS 

Cumberland  ......'..s.S 
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Eleotokal  District. 


Halfway  River  St 

Ilaliburton 

+ Halifax 

Hallertou 

Hnlloway 

IlnllowcIlGrant.. 

Hall’s  Bridge  .... 

Hall’s  Glen 

Hall’s  Harbour. . . 

s Mills 

Ilnll's  Prairie  .... 

Hall’s  Stream 

Hullville 

Halverson 

T Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Hamilton  Cove  . . 
Hamilton  Mountain. 

Hainlotn 

Hammond 

Hummomlvalc 

Hampshire  Mills 

Hampstead 

/ lamps  lend 

Hampden 

/ lampion 

Hamjiton 

Hampton 

Ilamti  wn 

Honhui 

llimlan 

Hannon 

Hanover 

Hansford 

* Hnnlspurl 

Hanwell 

Harbour  an  /louche... 

Harbour  Road  

Ilarbonrville 

Hurcourt 

Havdlnge 

llardlngvllle 

Hnrdwicke 

Hardwood  Flat 

Hardwood  Lands 

Harewood 

Hark  away 

Harlem 

Harley 

Harley  Rond 

Ilarloek 

Ilnrlowc 

Harmony 

Harmony 

Harmony  Mills 

Harold 

Harper 

Ilarpley 

Harrictsville 

Harrlgau  Cove 

Harrington.  East 

Harrington,  West 

Harrisburg 

Harrison's  Corners 

Harrison  River 

Harrison  Settlement... 

* Hairiston 

Harrow 

Harrowsmitb 

Hartfcll 

Hartford 

Hartford 

Hartford 

Hnrtlngton 

Ilariland 

Hartley 

Ilartney 

Hurtsmere 

Hurtsvllle 

Marty’s  Station 

Hart  ry 

Harvey  Bank 

Harvey  Creek 

Harvey  Station 

Harvey  Hid  Mines 

Harwich 

Harwood 

llnsevdle 

llassett  

Hastings 

Hastings 

Hastings 

Hntchley  Station 

Hatfield  Point 

Htftley 

Hathaway 

Ilnnltalu 

Havelock 

Havelock 

Havergal 

t lltm  kesbury 

Hawkcstorie 

llaivketiviUe 

Hawley 

Hawthorne !! 

Ilawtrey 

Hay 

Hay  Bay 

Hay  Cove 

Ilaydon 

Huycsland 

Ilayfleld 

Hay’s  River 

Ilaysvlde 

Hayward 

Hn/.eldenn 

Hazel  Green 

Hazel  Grove 

Hazel  Hid 

Hnzelwold 

Hendford 

Ilendlngly 

Mead  Ijike 

Head  of  Amherst 

Head  of  Cardigan 

Head  of  Chcz/.etcook . 

Heud  of  Hillsboro 

Headlnd.  Hnr.  Lake  . 

Ilend  of  Jeddore 

Head  of  Jordan  River. . 

Head  of  Midstream 

Head  of  River  Hebert.. 
Head  St.  Margaret's  Bay 
FI  cud  of  Si.  Mary's  Bay. 
Head  of  St.  Peter's  Buy. 
Head  South  River  Like 
Head  Tutamngoucho  B 

Head  of  Tide 

Head  of  Wallace  Bay.. 


Cumberland 

Peterboro’.  E.  It... 

Halifax 

Huntingdon 

Hastings,  E.  It. 

Antigonishe 

Peterboro’,  AV.  It.. 
Peterboro’,  E.  It.... 

King’s 

. Lanark,  N.  R 

, X.  "Westminster 

, Compton 

Dundas 

Pontiac 

, Hamilton 

Prince P. 

Saguenay 

Queen’s ! 

Marquette 

Pei  tli,  X.  It 

King’s 

Slmcoe,  Ii.  It 

Oxford,  N.  It 

Queen's 

, Grey,  S.  It 

Durham.  AV.  It 

Queen's P. 

King’s 

York 

Peel 

Llsgar 

AVcntwortli,  s.  It,... 

Grey,  S.  It 

Cumberland 

Hauls 

York 

A 

Antlgonisbe 

King’s 

Renfrew,  s.  It 

Addington 

St.  John 1 

thumberlnnd... 
Compton.. 

Hants 

Westmoreland ; 

Grcv,  E.  It 

Leeds.  S.  It 

Oxford.  S.  It 

Queen's : 

Huron,  s.  It 

Addington 

King's 

Oxford.  X.  It 

Queen’s 

Hastings.  X.  It 

Lanark.  S.  It 

Middlesex.  X.  It  ... 
Middlesex.  E.  It.... 

Halifax 

Aigentcull 

Oxford,  X.  It 

Brant.  X.  R 

Cornwall 

N.  AVest minster... 

Cumberland 

Wellington.  X'.  It. 

Essex,  S.  R 

Addington 

Muskoka  & P.  S'd 

N«  l’folk.  X.  U 

Cumberland 

Carleton 

Addington 

Carleton 

Victoria,  X It... 

Selkirk 

Addington 

Queens 

Renfrew.  S.  It 

Albert 

Albert 

Curlboo 


.N.  S 
....O 
..() 


Q 

N.  S 
X.  B 


...O 
B.  C 
X.  s 


York.. 

Megan HC 

Kent 

XoiTbumberl’d,  AV. 

Missisquol 

Digby 

XortliumbriTd,  E.. 

Cumberland 

Albert 

Oxford.  S.  It 

King's 

Stansfcnd 

Pontiac 

Peterboro'.  E.  It... 
Peterboro’,  E.  It.... 

Digby 

Hastings,  N.  It 

Prescott 

Slmcoe,  E.  It 

Waterloo,  X.  It 

Lennox  

II 

Oxford.  S.  It 

Middlesex.  X.  It.... 

Lennox 

Richmond 

Durham,  AV.  It 

AVcntwortli, N.  It.. 

Selkirk 

Inverness 

Waterloo.  S.  It 

Carleton 

King's P 

Queen's P 

Guysboro' 

Selkirk 

York.  Ii.  it 

l.lsgnr 

Victoria.  X.  R.. 

Cumberland 

King's 

Halifax 

King's 

Guysborough, . . 

Halifax 

Shelburne 

King’s 

Cumberland 

Halifax 

Dlgbv 

King's 

Aiitlgimjahc 

Colchester 

Rcstigouclic 

Cumberland 


N.  B 
...Q 
...Q 


».  E.  I 
*.  E.  I 

,.N.  S 


. .N.S 
l>.  Ii.  I 
..X.  s 
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H.  Wallace  B.  (N.  Side) 

Heoslip 

Heatlibell 

Heather 

Hcntherton 

Heathcote 

Hebb'a  Ci'ohh 

Hebron 

Hebton 

Hecketon 

Hedleyvlllc 

Heldelburg 

Helena 

Hemtord 

Hemlson 

Hemlock 

He  //mil  n gfon  I 

Henderson  Settlement 
Henderson  Settlement 

Heuesy 

Henfryn 

Hendrick 

Hennlgnr 

Henry 

Henry’s  Lake 

Henrysbnrg 

Henryvllle 

Hawaii 

Hepworth 

Herdman 

Hereford 

Herewurd 

Herinon 

Hermanvllle 

Hernefleld 

Heron  Island 

Herring  Cove 

* Hespeler 

He8Son 

Hewitt. 

Hey  worth 

Hiawatha 

Hibernia 

Hickson 

Hlgglu's  Hoad 

High  Bank 

High  Bluff 

Highbury 

High  Falls 

Hightlcld 

High  Held 

Iliyhgute 

Hi  j hlu  uii  Creek 

Highland  Village 

Highlands 

High  River 

High  Rock 

Hlllaiidalc 

Hillburn 

Hill  Head 

Htllhurst 

Hllller 

Hillman 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough 

Hillsborough ■ • 

Hlllsburijh 

Hillsdale 

Hillsdale 

Hill’s  Green 

Hillside 

Hillside 

Hlllview 

Hilly  Grove 

Hilton 

ninth 

Hlntouburg 

Hiram 

Hoard's  station 

Hoasic 

Float  h Head 

Hobart 

* Horhelaga 

Hochstadt 

Hockley 

Hudson 

Holbrook 

Holdcrvllle 

Holland  C enter 

Holland  Harbour.... 

Holland  Landing 

Holland 

Holland's  Mills 

Hollbroke 

Hollen ...  

nolly 

Holly  Park 

Holmes'  Mills 

llolmcsvlllc 

llolmtlcld 

Honnesvllle 

Holstein 

Holt 

Holton 

Holyrood 

Homer 

Honey  wood 

Hondsuncn 

Hope 

Hope  Bay 

Hopeflela 

Hopofleld 

Hope  Ness 

Hope  River 

Hopetown 

Hopetown  — 

Hopevllle 

Hopewell 

Hopewell 

Hour  ire  It  Cape 

Hopewell  Hill 

Hopper 

Hornby 

Horncastle 

Horning’s  Mills 

Hornsey 

Horn's  Road — 

Horton  lamdlng 

Hotspur 

Houghton  

House  Harbour 

Hotisey's  Rapids 

Howe  Island 

Howlek 

Hyt  Station 

HubbanCs  Cove 


Electoral  Districl. 

Pop. 

POST  OFFICE. 

Electoral  District. 

Pop.  1 

POST  OFFICE. 

Electoral  District. 

I'op. 

POSl  OFFICE. 

Electoral  Cistrict 

Cumberland N.  S 

Selkirk M 

I’lctou X.  S 

Lnmbtun,  K.  It o 

Antlgonlshe X.  s 

Gray,  E.  R o 

Lunenburg X.  s 

Albert  ... X.  B 

Vuriiumth X.  S 

Grenville,  N.R 

Quebec Q 

Waterloo.  X.  R o 

Huntingdon Q 

Lunenburg X.  s 

Dorchester Q 

Norfolk.  S.  R () 

Huntingdon Q 

Queen's X.  It 

Cumberland X.  8 

Pontiac Q 

Huron.  E.  R <) 

Middlesex.  S.  R 0 

Hants X.  S 

Prescott O 

St.  John X.  1! 

St.  John's Q 

Iberville Q 

Huron.  S.  It O 

Grey.  X.  R O 

Huntingdon Q 

Comnton Q 

Wellington.  C.  R <) 

Hastings,  X.  R O 

King  s 1*.  E.  I 

Selkirk M 

Restlgouehc X.  B 

Halifax X.  S 

Waterloo.  S.  It o 

Perth.  X.  R O 

Monck O 

Ottawa Q 

Peterboro’,  E.  It o 

Queen's X.  B 

Oxford.  X.  R 

Prince P.  K.  I 

King's P.  E.  1 

Marquette M 

King's X.S 

Renfrew,  S.  R 
York,  W.  It  ... 

Hants r.  X.  s 

Elgin.  W.  R 
York.  E.  It. 

Colchester 

Carlcton X.  B 

Alta 

Ottaw  

Victoria X.  B 

Assn 

Argenteull Q 

Compton 

Prince  Edward. 

Essex.  S.  It  ... 

Lambton.  W.  It. 

Inverness X.  S 

Albert N.  B 

Wellington.  8.  R. 

Sltncoe.  E.  It 

King’s X.  B 

Huron,  8.  It 

Cape  Breton X-  S 

Albert X.  B 

Selkirk M 

Algonia 

Northumberland,  E.  R.O 

Addington ° 

Carleton Q 

Albert V B 

Northumberland.  E.  It.O 

Duudas  

Grey.  X.  It.. 

Slincoe,  E.  It 

Hochelagn Q 

Provenchcr M 

Cardwell 

Plcton X 

Oxford,  S.  R 

King's 

Grey.  X.  It.. 

Guvsboro*. .. 

York.  X.  R. 

Marquette... 

Ottawa 


N.  B 

O 

..N.s 


...Q 

.Alta 

Wellington,  X.  R. 

Sltncoe.  S.  It 

York.  X.  It • 

Quevn  s v n 

Selkirk 

Huron,  S.  It 
Grey,  S.  It.. 

York.  X.  It _ 

Cliateauguay '■l 

Bruce.  W.  It 

Lincoln 

Sltncoe.  S.  R 

Muskoka  & P.  S'd . 

Yale »•  V 

Bruce.  X.  R.. 

Renfrew,  S.  K 

King's * • ‘ 

Bruce.  N.  It... 

Queen's 

Bonavcnture... 

Lanark.  X.  It . 

Grey.  E.  It — 

Albert 

Phton 

Albert 

Albert 

Albert 

Halton  ....... 

Victoria,  N.  R 
Grey.  E H - 

Cumberland 

Cape  Breton »•  | 

Peterboro  h.  tv 
Norfolk,  8 R 

Ontario,  X - 

Frontcnoc 

Chatenuguay 

Sunbury c 

Halifax N ' 

Vandreull 
Queen's. . 

Kent 


..P.  E. 


..X.  B 
. N.  8 
.X.  B 
,.N.  B 
. ..X.  B 


150 


101 


125 


200 


200 


Hull 

Humber 

Humber slone 

Hunter's  Home 

Hunter’s  Mountain 

Hunter's  River 

Hunterstown 

* H Hillingdon 

Huutingtleld 

Huntington 

Huntlngvllle 

Huntley 

Hunt's  Point 

* Huntsville 

Ilurdvlllc 

Huston 

Hutchinson  Settle'!.... 

HuttonsvUIe 

Hybla 

Hyde  Park  Corner 

Hyudniiin  

Icelandic  River 

Ida 

Ida 

Ignace  

Ilfracombe 

Ildcrlon 

Itnlali 

Inchby * — 

Indian  Brook 

Indian  Ford 

Indian  Harbour 

Indian  Head 

Indian  Island 

Indian  Mountain 

Indian  Point 

Indian  River 

Indian  River. 

Indian  Road 

« Indian  Town 

* Ingersoll 

Inglewood 

Ingllsvllle 

Ingoldshy 

Ingonish 

Ingram  River 

Inholmes 

Inlstoge 

lukerman 

Inkerman 

Inner  kip 

Innlslll 

Innisvllle 

International  Bridge.. 

Intel  vale 

Inverary 

Inverluiugh 

Invcrhuron 

I uremia;/ 

* Inverness 

Inverness 

I m wood 

I Iona 

Iona  Station 

Xj  Irena 

Ircton 

Irish  Cove 

Iris 

Iris 

Irlshtown 

Iron  Dale 

|lron  Hill 

Iron  Mines 

Iron  Ore 

Ironside 

* Iroquois 

Irvine 

Irving  Settlement 

Irwin 

Isaac’s  Harbour 

Isaac's  Harbour  (e.  s.). 

Island  Brook 

Islay 

Isle  aux  Coudres 

lisle  aux  Grues 

Isle  Blznrd 

lisle  Dupas 

Isle  Pei  rot 

Isle  Perrot.  North 

ilsic  Verte 

Islington 

Ivan 

Ivdlilioe 

Ivy 

Jackson  

Jackson 

Jackson  Road  

Jncksontown 

Jacksonville 

Jacksonville 

Jucquet  River 

Jaffa 

James  River 
James  River  Station.. 

Jamestown  — 

Jnmesvlllc 

Jamieson 

jatietvllle 

Jcnevillc 

Jarsberg ■ 

Jmrcit'a  Corners 

Jarvis 

Jasper 

Jauvrln's  Harbour 

Jeddore  Oyster  Pd  s. 

Jefferson 

j Jeffry 

Jcmscg 

Jenkins 

Jericho 

Jenny n 

Jersey  Mills 

•Jcrseyvllle 

Jessopvllle 

Jewett’s  JIIUs 

Joeelvu 

Jock  Vale 

Jogglti  Bridge 

Joggln  Mines 

Johnson 

[Johnson  Crossing 

Johnson'S  Landing..  . 
Johnson's  Mills — ••• 

Johnson's  Mills  

Johnston's  River 

Johnston 

Johnvlllo 

'Johnvllle 

IJoltcurc 


Ottaw  » 

York,  W.  K 

Welland 

Queen’s X. 

Victoria X. 

Queen’s P.  E. 

Masklnongc 

Huntingdon 

Huron.  E R 

Cape  Breton X. 

Sherbooke 

Lanark.  X.  R 

Queen's X. 

Muskoka  & P.  S’d 

Muskoka  & P.  S’d 

Wellington,  C.  R 

Halifax X. 

Peel 

Hastings,  X.  R 

Middlesex,  E.  R 

Grenville 1 

Llsgnr : 

Durham.  E.  R > 

Queen's X.  ' 

i 

Muskoka  <fc  P.  S’d i 

Middlesex.  E.  R i 

King's X.  I 

Queen's X.  I 

Victoria...  v 

Marquette. 

Halifax... 


.X.  S 


Cliail. .He N. 

Westmoreland X. 

Lunenburg X. 

Peterboro',  E.  It 

Prince P.  E 

Hnuta x 

St.  John X 

Oxford.  S.  l< 

Cardwell 

Annapolis X. 

Victoria,  X.  Ii 

Victoria X 

Halifax X. 

Muskoka  <fe  I*.  S'd  — 

Grey.  E.  R 

Duudas O 

Gloucester X.  B 

Oxford.  X.  R 

Suncoe.  S.  R 

Ijinark.  S.  R O 

Welland O 

Westinorelund X.  B 

I’rontenac O 

Wellington.  C.  R.. O 

Bruce.  W.  R (> 

Bruce.  X.  R O 

Megnntlc Q 

Prlnee P-  E.  f 

Lunbton,  E.  R <• 

Elgin.  W.  R (» 

Elgin,  w.  R O 

Dundas -.<> 

Yarmouth X.  8 

Cape  Breton....  'T  c‘ 

Snucoc,  X.  R. .. 

Queen's 

Westmoreland. . 

Victoria.  N.  R. 

Brome 

Inverness 

Piclou 

Ottawa 

Diiiulns 

Megnntlc 

Albert 

Kent 

Guysboro' 

Guytboro’ 

Compton 

Victoria,  X.  R. 
Charlevoix  — 
Montmngny — 

.tuques  Cartier. 

Berthler 

'nudrcull 

v'audreull 

Temiscoimta.  .. 

York.  W.  R.... 
Middlesex.  S.  R 
Hastings,  S.  It 
Slincoe,  S.  It... 

'mnberluud 


..N.  S 

o 

. .P.  E.  I 


. X.S 


Grey.  N.  R.. 


::x.s 


. X.  B 
V I 

\ - 

x.  n 

o 

x - 


ICIng  

Carleton  

Carleton 

Cape  Breton  .... 

Restlgouehc 

Elgin.  E.  R 

Antlgonlshe ~ 

Antlgonlshe V* 

Huron.  E.  It - ‘J 

Victoria X.  s 

Liunrk  ]’ 

Durham.  E.  It -•  ‘ 

Gloucester X.  JJ 

Muskoka  A P.  S d 

Slincoe.  E.  It 

Haldlinnnd 

Grenville.  X.  It-.. 

Richmond 

Halifax 

York.  W.  It 

King's 

Queen's 

Qnecn's •••• 

Lnnbton,  E-  R ■ 

Peterboro’ 

Bcauce  

Brant,  X.  it 

Grey.S.  " 

York ... 

Algoma. 

Carleton 
Dlgby.  • • 

Cumberlaoo () 


. Q"een  0 

, cmnpton 

jrarletoii.  Q U 

| Westmoreland «•  D 


\ n 


1,000 


1,000 


Xl  Joly 

400  [ Jones  Falls 

X Jonqulerea 

X Jon  tun 

2501  Jordan  Bay 

°"nl  Jordan  Bay,  (e.  s.)... 

Jordan  Mountain 

Jordan  Station 

Josephine 

Josephsburg 

Joynt 

Juddhaven  

Judlque 

Juniper  Mount 

Jura 

Juvenile  Settlement. 

Kagawone 

Knhidur 

h'amloops 

K amour  aska 

Kars 

Kars 

Katcpwe 

Kate  vale 

Katrine 

Kuzulmz.ua 

Kay  Settlement 

Ready  

Kearney 

lKeiitIng’8 

| Keats 

Keenunsville 

Keewutln  Mills 

Keith 

Keith 

Keith 

Kcitlilcy  Creek  

Kehh.n 

( - 

Kelly's  Cove 

Kelso 

Kelso 

Kelvlu 

Kemble 

Kempt 

Kempt  Head 

Kempt  ltoail 

Kempt  Shore 

Kempt  Town 

* Kemptcille 

Kemptvillc 

Kendal 

Kenlls 

Kennaway  

Kennebec  Line 

Kenilworth 

Kcnmore 

Kennetcook 

Kennington  Cove — 

Kenney 

Kensington 

Kensington 

Kensington 

Kent  Junction 

Korrowgnre. 

Kent 

Kent  Bridge 

h'entville 

Kcoluni 

Kcppoch 

Kerr  wood 

Kerry' 

Kertch 

Keswick 

Keowlck  Ridge 

Ketch  Harbour 

• KeUleby 

Kcwstokc 

Keyser 

Khiva 

Kilbride 

Kilburn’s  Landing. . . 

Kildare 

Kildare 

Kildare  Capes 

Kildare  Station 

Klldonan 

Kllfoll 

Kllgorle 

Kilkenny  Lake 

Klllaloe 

Klllarney 

K Blarney 

Klllean  

* Klllyleogh  

200'  Kllmanagh  

Snoi  Kilmarnock  

X Kiliimrtbi 

X Kllmaurs 

X Kilsyth  

X K 11  worthy 

X Kimball 

X Kimberley 

X Kinbme 

X Kinburn 

Xj  * Kincardine 

X Kincardine 

\ King 

X Klngarf 

SonKlngs  bo  rough 

160  King  Creek 

X Klngalrth 

v Klnglake 

X 'Klngross 

x Kmgsbrldge 

150  Kingsbury 

X Kingsbury 

Kingeclear 

X Klngscote  

x Khigscourt  

150  Klngscroft 

X Klngsey . .. 

X Klngsey  Falls 

X Kingsford 

X Kingsley 

X.  .Kingsley  

X Klugsmlll 

X Kingsport 

X * Kingston - 

X * Kingston 

X Kingston 

\ Kingston  Mill*  

X ! Kingston  Station 

x Kingston  Station 

sou  Kingston  Village 

500  • Kingsville 

250!>  Kingsville 


Q 

..  ..o 
..X.S 
..X.  s 
. . X R 


1.000 


Jollette 

Provenclier  . . . 

Leeds,  S.  R — 

< hlcoutliht  

Lincoln 

Shelburne 

Shelburne 

King's 

Lincoln 

Slincoe.  X.  It. 

Waterloo,  S.  It. 

Ottawa 

sltncoe.  E.  R. 

Inverness N.S 

Cape  Breton X.  S 

Lainbton.  E.  R O 

Sunbury X.  B 

Algoma... 

Addington 

Yale B.  C 

Kainounwka. Q 

Carleton O 

King's X B 

\ssa 

Stanstead 

Muskoka  & P S’d 

Ottawa Q 

Westmoreland X B 

Grey.  X.  R. 

Mu6koka  & P S'd O 

King’s. 

Westmoreland N B 

Cardwell O 

Peterboro',  E.  R <• 

. () 


Botli  well O 

King's X B 

Compton Q 

Cariboo DC 

Grey,  E.  R O 

Queen's  P E I 

Yarmouth X S 

Huntingdon Q 

Halton  O 

Norfolk.  X.  R 

Grey.  X.  It 

Queen’s X 

Victoria NS 

Richmond N 

llanis X 

Colchester NS 

Grenville.  X.  It O 

Yarmouth X S 

Durham,  W.  R O 

Assn 

Peterboro*,  E.  It. . 

Bcauec 

WOllIngton,  X.  It 

Russell O 

Hants N S 

Cape  Breton X S 

Perth.  N It O 

Huntingdon Q 

Middlesex.  E.  R O 

Prince I’  K I 

Kent X B 

Plcton X S 

Halifax X S 

Both  well O 

King's X S 

King's X B 

Antlgonlshe X S 

Middlesex.  W.  It <» 

Albert X B 

Liinbton,  W.  It O 

York.  N.R O 

York N B 

Halifax. N S 

York.  X.  R .0 

Inverness N s 

Middlesex,  W.  It <> 

Middlesex,  X.  It 

Halton  

Victoria — X B 

Jollette Q 

Prince PEI 

Prince I*  E J 

Prince PEI 

Llsgar 

Carleton. N H 

Slincoe.  S.  I 

Cape  Breton N S 

Renfrew,  X.  K... 

Algoma 

Selkirk 

Wellington.  S.  It 

Slincoe,  S.  It 

Peel 

Lanark.  S.  It 

Middlesex,  W.  R. 

Carleton 

Grey.  X.  R 

Ontario.  X.  It 

Lampion.  W.  It 

Grey,  E.  It 


...O 

Assn 

Lanark.  X.  U 
Bruce.  W.  R 

Victoria 

York.  X.  It.... 

Bruce.  W.  R.... 

King's P-  t.  1 

York.  X.  It.. 

York 

Norfolk,  S.  R 

Inverness V S 

Huron.  W.  R 

Richmond -Q 

Lunenburg s 

York 

Grey.  E.  R ... 

I snub  ton,  E.  It 

StoilStead Q 

Drummond... 
Drummond  .. 

Hastings  E.  It 

Selkirk 

York 

Elgin.  E.  R.  .. 

King's 

Kingston 

King's 

Kent 

Frontenue  — 

King's -V  * 

Kingston - ; • [! 

King's  

Essex.  S.  R 

Inveruess J»-=> 


,.N.  B 


. .X.  B 


..X.  H 


X.  B 

O 

..N.  S 


200 


1,000 


Klnlsteuo 

Klnkora 

Klnloss 

Klnlough 

Kinmount 

• ICinnear’s  Mills. . 

x Kinross 

Klnsale 

Kinsman's  Corners.. 

KIlltAll 

Klntore 

K inlore 

Kippen 

Klppewo 

Kirby 

Klrkdnle 

* Kirkfield 

Klrkhlll 

Klrkhtll 

Kirkland 

Klrk-s  Ferry 

Klrkton 

Kirkpatrick 

Klrkvltlc 

Kirkwall 

Klein  burg 

K lock’s  Mills 

Kimpdale 

Knatchbull 

Knowlesvllle 

‘ Kuoicllon 

Knowltou  Landing... 


700 


Knox  ford. 

Knoydurt 

Kolu 

Koluporc 

Kolbeck 

Kohler 

Komoka 

Kootenay  (sub) 

Korali 

Kossuth 

Koitrbiboiigino 

Kouchlbouguac  B'ch .. 
Kurtr.vlilc 

* la  Date 

Lnbcrgo 

Labarre 

Ia  Beaitce 

Ia  Brnqucrle 

L'Acadie 

Lac  a la  Tortue 

Lnchenale 

* lachine 

La  Chevrotlere 

ii  Lachine  Rapids 

I Lachutc  Mills 

K Lachute 

x:  ia  Conception 

X.  La  Decli.  Itiv.  I'Ours.. 

lac  Li  Haclie . 

j lac  Masson 

j lac  Nolr 

I * Lacolle 

j lac  Ouureau 

Iae Roud  

I lac  St.  Joseph 

a lac  Smiou 

1 .Son  Ladner’s  binding.... 

X lady  Bank...  

X la  Fayette 

Son  lafontmno 

X Liggan 

X Li  Guerre 

125  la  Have  Cross  Roads. 

175  Li  Have  Island 

X lake  Alnsllcl  Impel.  . 
120  lake  Alnslle  (w.  S.).. 
j lake  Alnslle  (e.  s.i  . .. 
a lake  Alnslle  (s.  s.)... 

X lake  Annls 

250  lake  Aylmer 

X lake  Reimport 

X lakcburn 

X Lake  Charles 

| Like  Dorc 

Make  Egmont 

lake  Etchemln 

Iakcileld 

Likefleld 

*.  Lake  field 

Like  Frances 

Like  George 

Like  George 

lake  George 

Iakchurst 

lakelands 

Like  Law 

lakelet 

lake  Oplnlcon 

lake  Paul 

Lakeport 

Like  Ramsay 

Like  Road 

Likeslde 

Lakeside 

Like  St.  Mary 

Like  Stream 

Like  Tallon 

Lake  Teinlseamingue. 

lakevah- 

Like  Verd 

Likcvleiv 

Likevlcw 

Iakcvlew 

lakevllle 

Iakcvllle 

Lakeville 

lakevllle  Corner 

Like  Wedeu 

L’Amnble 

L'Amaroux 

Iamartlne 

LimheUi 

, Lambton 

iLamtdon  Mills 

lamlosh 

..  lamtnermoor 

list  - Lanark 

O.Qfll  « Lancaster 

600  Lmeelot 

X landrevBIc 

2oo  Lmdrv 

liM)  lauds  Fnd 

X laud  Villa 

100  lanes 

900  Lang  . 

X!  Lange vlu 


250 


810 


100 


o 


Saskatehowai 
Perth.  X.  It. 

Bruce,  W.  It. 

Bruce.  W.  It 

Victoria.  N.  It <» 

Megan 
Queen’ 

Ontario,  \V.  R 
King' 

Huron.  W.  It O 

Oxford.  X.  R... 

Victoria X.  B 

Huron.  S.  It O 

Pontiac Q 

Durham.  W.  R O 

Drummond Q 

Victoria,  X.  R O 

Glengarry <> 

Cumberland X.  S 

Carleton X.  B 


Perth. 

Saskatchewan  Ter. 

Slincoe.  X.  It 

Wentworth.  N.  R O 

York.  W.  R O 

Diet,  of  Nlplsslng O 

Middlesex.  W,  R <) 

Halton O 

Carleton X-  B 

Brome Q 

Brome Q 

Carleton X.  I 

Plctou X.  S 

Selkirk  ... 

Grey.  E.  It.  .. 
Cumberland...  — N.s 

llaldlmaiid 

Middlesex.  S.  R 

Yule B.  C 

Algoma. . 

Waterloo,  

Kent N.  B 

Kent 

Wellington.  X.  It 

iska. 

Chatenuguay  

hlcoutlml 

Bcuuce 

•nclicr 

St.  Johns 

i hamplaln 

L’ Assumption  — 

Jaeques  Cartler. .. 

Portucuf 

JaequesCartler... 

Argenteull 

Argcotuel! 

Ottawa 

Chicoutimi 

Currlboo 

Terrebonne 

I.' Islet 

st.  Johns 

Moiitealiu 

Ottawa Q 

Portneuf 

Portucuf 

X.  Westminster. 

Grey.  K.  R 

Bellcchosse Q 

Stmcoe.  E.  R. 

Glengarry  ... 

Huntingdon  . 

Lunenburg X S 

Lunenburg X S 

Inverness  . 

Inverness X S 

Inverness N S 


Invei 
Yarmouth  . 

Wolfe 

Quebec  . 


..X  s 


Q 

•land X H 

Grey.  X.  R 

Renfrew,  N.  R o 

Halifax X S 

Dorchester Q 

ArgentucU Q 

King's X B 

Peterboro'.  E.  It. 

Ijsgar  

York 

King's  ..  

Yarmouth 

Peterboro'.  E.  F 
Cumberland  — 

Inverness 

Huron.  E.  R 

Frontenac 

King's 

Nortliumberl’d,  E.  R o 
Lunenburg.  • • 

Albert 

Oxford.  X.  It 
Yarmouth  ... 

Ottawa • Q 

Kent XU 

Diet  of  Xlplselng. 

Pontloc Q 

Antlgonlshe ..NS 

Queen's PEI 

Argeutucll Q 

Queen's  X B 

Elgin.  K It 
Carleton  . . . 

King’s 

King's P K I 

Sunbury X B 

Wolfe Q 

Hastings,  X.  K.. 

York.  E.  It 

L’lsllt 

Middlesex.  S.  K 

Beuucc Q 

York.  W.  R 

Urey.  S.  It 

Liuurk.  X.  R 

Lanark.  X.  It  — 

Glengarry 

Muskoka  A.  P S'd 

Beaulmrnols Q 

Gloucester X B 

King's X B 

Montmngny 

Huron.  W.  It 

Peterboro',  E.  It. 
Dorchester Q 


N It 

X S 

..NS 


. . N B 


\ i. 


XXIX 


XXX 


( HUDSON 


Fort  Henley 


y-t  House 


Moose  Factory 
.atoa  ntver^\ 


, S**|U  BiverHuuse 


i LblttUt 

Lukes 


Frederick 


, Mivtawatclmu 


icttc/t  island/. 


M'encbauo 


'Montreal  lsl. 


rancs 


OLi'ii^eX^ 

i1  '< 


\_j»ombr°K' 
'UoiiueoUere  . 

~f.TDuiwre 


Chann 


-Uunbai^FAU 


frout  Laic ' 


Wi| l.Ktt 

■°e0  . 


>Goldo>n- 

, N *’  V 

(judUle 

VanbruS 


Cockburm  1st 


r 1 

.TyllllCO  Dcto'^, 

> .JVaektnac  lei 

0 K Dais  Hlaiio 
T\  w Island 


A, 


^Fuir  llo|u> 
>5l~McKctlXr«i 

jyyRulviinikP 


i,.S™  -*7 

Jj-  ^£«al  l>u,k  1,1 


dckluac 

lacV.l.v»jj 


-»  Beaver 

ferr 

y Jsanda 


lUllcr 


?Kcmiaw a)'\  jl^TlNG SV 


JfRtliii-nV 


lUiitsmcW* 


' Mull'll  Lain 


ji  ingfdf 

l_/>y<T  Cay 


,-Uj^Ijur.Sprliig" 


— CUeddot 


‘CllW'M 


XXXI 


LIST  OF  POST  OFFICES  IN  CANADA. 


POST  OFFICE. 

Langford 

Langille’s 

Langley 

Langley  Pinine 

Langsidc 

Lungstnff 

Langton  

Langvnle 

l.'Annonciatlon 

Lnnoraie 

Lansburu  

Lansdowne 

* Lanydown 

L’.vnse  a Giles 

L’Anse  a In  cabane 

L'Anseau  Foin 

L'Anseanx  Gascons... 

Lansing 

L'Anse  St.  Jean 

Lantz  

La  Patrie  ....  

La  Petite  Riviere 

La  P II.  Sl  Francois. 

LaPlaine 

>»  Lay  mine 

La  Presentation 

Lapland 

L'Archoveque  

LArdoise 

Larkin 

Larochelle 

Larry’s  River 

La  Salettc 

Luscellcs 

Luskny 

L’Asuniipiion 

Lasswmie  

Ijuerricre 

Latimer 

Latona 

Latour’s  Mills 

Latin's  Brook 

Lmnehlng  Place 

Lmrel 

Laurel 

* Laureniides 

Luuzou 

Laval  

Lavaltrle 

Jjivnnt 

Levant  Station 

La  Vase 

Lavender 

L‘  \veiur 

LftwfiJd 

i-a*  icncc  Station 


Electoral  District.  Pop 


Law. 


Station 


icftotai 

Liwrencetown  

Laioreuceeitle 

Lawson 

Layton 

Lead  bury 

LeoOeld 

* Leainiughm 

Lcarnetl  Plain 

Leuskdnlc  

Lebanon  

Lelnet 

Le  Breton  Flats 

Leclercvlllc 

lx  D'Artliabasku. 

Ledge 

-f  Leeiln 

Leeds  Village 

Lefalvre 

W'"i/ 

1-egere 

Legervillc 

Leg  Ijikc  

lxlnnan  Landing 

Ixlccster 

Leinster 

Lellelic’s  Creek 

Leith 

Ixitrlni 

Ixinesurter 

Lemieux  

Lemonvllle 

Ixnuox 

Lennox  Ferry 

* teniioxrille 

Leonard  villc 

Leopold 

L'  Eplphan  ie 

I *pv  tans, 

Lequllle 

lx*  Dalles 

Lea  Ehoulemens 

Ixs  Ecurctiils 

lxs  Escounmlns 

Ixs  Or.  llergeronncs., 

lxskard 

Leslie 

Ixs  Pet.  Ilergeionneh 

lxtelller 

’.eihbrldge 

tetete  

Lettorkrimev 


Lewismun 

lewis  Mountain. 
Lewis  Mountain.. 

lxwtsvillc 

lJbbytown 

Lid  cote 

Lleury 

Lifford 

Llllooet 

Lily ;;; 

Lily  Lake 

Lily  Lake 

Lily  Oak 

Lime  Bank 

l.liuc  Hill 

Lime  lllll 

l.linehoupc 

Limekiln 

Lime  Lake 

Lltno  ltidge 

Lime  Rock 

Lincoln 

Linda 

Linden 

Linden  Valley  . . 

1.1  mien  wood 

* Lxnitsay 


Brain.  N II 

Lunenburg 

v'  Westminster 

Westminster 

Bruce.  W.  R 

York.  K II.. 

folk.  S.  R 

Selkirk 

Ottawa 

Uerlltk  r 

Marquette 

Carleton 

Ixeds,  S R 

Moninagny 

Gnspe 

Clilcoutlnil 

Bonnvenrure 

York.  W.  R 

Clucoutiml  

Lunenburg 

Compton 

Quebec 

Charlevoix 

Terrebonne 

Liprnirle 

St  Hyaclntbc 

Lunenburg 

ltlclimond 

Richmond 

Hastings.  E.  R 

Mepontle. 

Guysboro’ 

Norfolk.  N R 

Ottawa 

York.  X R 

L' Assumption 

Petcrboro-.  K.  R . .. 

Chicoutimi 

Frontennc 

Grey.  S II 

Pontiac 

Hants  ..  

King's.  P 

Wellington.  N R... 

Argentcull. . 

I.'Assomptlon  

Levis 

Montmorency 

Berth  ler 

l-aunrk,  X R 

Ijinark.  .X.  R 

Miiskoka 

Slincoc.  S.  11 

mond 

Queen  a 

charlotte 

Elgin.  W.  R 

Annapolis 

Halifax  

Slicflord  

Queens  

Ontario.  N.  R 

Huron,  S.  R 

Petcrboro'.  E.  R. . 
Essex.  S.  R 

- Compton 

- Ontario,  N.  II 

• Wellington.  C It  . 

Carleton 

Lotblulcro 

Arlliabasko 

Cbnrloltc 

Mcgantic 

Megnntlc 

Prescott 

Slmcoe.  S.  R 

Northumberland.. 

Kent 

Slmcoe,  E.  II 

Algonm 

Cumberlantl 

Lennox 

Cape  Breton 

Grey,  X.  R 

Russell 

McgunUc 

Prescott 

Ontario.  IF.  R ... 

Selkirk 

Richmond 

Sherbrooke 

Charlotte 

Argentcull 

■ L'Assoinption 

Charlotte 

Annapolis 

Montcalm 

Charlevoix 

Porineuf  

Saguenay  

- oaguenay  

- Durham.  W.  R. . 

York.  E.  II 

• Saguenay  

• Provehoher 


.N.  S 
X.  S 

:»-S 


....(> 
...M 
.X.  S 
...Q 
.X.  It 
...Q 

...X  S 

Q 


Levis 


. It.. 


Cape  Breton 

Shelburne 

Ontario.  N.  It 

Westmoreland 

• Inverness 

- Westmoreland 

. StanslCud 

. Both  well 

- Middlesex.  N.  p.,  . 

Durham.  E It 

. . Cariboo 

. Cumberland 

• King's 

■ • Algonm 

■ Grey.  N.  It 

..  Russell 

• • King's 

• • Inverness 

..  llQltoU 

. • York 

■ Hastings.  E.  R. . . 

. Wolf 

..  l'lctou 

..  Snnbury 

..  Cumberland ‘ 

..  Victoria.  S.  It 

• - Grey.  N.  R 

..  Victoria,  S.  It.... 


X 


N.  I! 

x.  s 

N.  B 
....Q 


POST  OFFICE 

Lindsay 

Liucboro' 

Li  n i/a  a 

Linicrc 

Linton 

Linton  s 

Lintrntlien 

I.imvooil 

I.inw-ood 

Lion’s  Head 

Lisbon 

Lisburn 

I.iscombe 

Lisconibc  Mills 

Lisgnr  Station 

Lisle 

L Islet  

Lismore 

Listowet 

Little  Bass  River 

Little  Bjxfncll 

Lillie  lints  O’ Or 

Little  Bras  D'Or  (s.  s.). 

Lillie  Ordain 

Little  Brook  Station 

Little  Current 

Little  Cape 

LitrieC'ascapedia 

Little  Forks 

Lillie  dace  liny 

Little  Harbour. 

Litt  le  Harbour 

Little  Judlquc 

Lillie  Lepreaux 

Lntie  Lorraine 

Little  Mabou 

Lillie  Metis 

Little  Musquash 

Little  Nurn  ws 

Little  Pabos 

Little  Pierre  Jacques. 

Little  Pond 

Little  Rapid* 

Little  Rideau 

Little  Ridge 

Little  Ridgetown 

L.  River,  (Coverdale) . 

Little  River,  East 

Liltlc  River,  (Elgin). . 

Little  River 

Little  River 

Little  River 

Lit.  Riv.  (Mid.  Musq). 

Little  Rocber ; 

L.  Salmon  Riv.  Mills.. 

Little  Sands 

Little  Sliemogue 

Lit.  Shippignu,  \V.  O. . 

Little  Tlgnfsh 

Littleton 

LlttJewood 

Llttlewood 

Little  York 

Lireipool 

Liverpool  Market. . . . . ! 

Living Spring 

Livingstone  Cove 

Lloyiitown 

ixlio 

Loclmber ! 

Lochnhcr  Buy 

Loclmlsli | 

Loch  Ban 

Lockhiu  tvllle , 

Ix>eh  Garry | ' 

Locbiel 

I.oehlnvar 

Loch  Lomond 

lxcli  Lomond !! 

lxchBlde 

Loch  Wlunoeh ’ 

* Lockepon 

Lockton ’ ' 

Locust  Hill 

Lodi ;;;; 

Logan's  Tannery. . 

Loganvllle !!! 

Logiernlt 

Logoch 

Lombardy ' 

Lmdesborotigh ..!.].! 

* London 

* London , East ! ” 

Londonderry Fj 

Londonderry  Station'.' 

Long  Bny 

Long  Creek !!.'" 

l/>ng  Creek 

Longfleet 

Longford  Mills... 

I-ong  Island 

l*ong  Island  Main.. 

Long  Lake 

Ixnglakcton ’ . ’ ' 

Long  Point 

Long  Point 

Long  Point 

Long  Pt.  of  Mlngan. . 

1/mg  Reach 

Long  River 

I-ong  Settlement... 

L>ugtluvllk‘ 

Longutull 

Long  wood 

Lonsdale  

lxusdnle 

1-oon  (,'reek !”!! 

Lord’s  Cove 

Lorce 

Lorrcttc 

Loretlo 

Loreito 

L'Orlijual 

Lorlmer  Lake 

Lorlng 

Lome 

Lome ;;; 

Lome 

Lome 

Lirncvnle 

Ixrnevlllc !” 

Lornevllle 

Lorraine 

Lovwny  Mines 

List  River 

Loil/iuleie 

Lot  1 ' 


Electoral  District. 


Carleton 

Siiiustcad 

( ape  Breton 

Beanie 

York.  N.  R 

Sunlmry 

Selkirk 

Waterloo.  N.  R.. 

Antigonishe 

Bruce.  X R 

Oxford.  N.  It ... . 

Bruce.  W.  It 

Guysboro" 

Guysboro 

Drummond 

Slmcoe,  S.  R 

L’ Islet 

l’lctou 

Perth,  X.  It 

Colchester 

Northumberland. 

Cape  Breton 

Cape  Breton  ..... 

Victoria, S.  It.... 

Rigby 

Aigoma 

Westmoreland. . . 

Bonaventure 

Kent 

Cape  Breton 

King's 

Pietou 

Inverness 

Cliarlotie 

Cape  Breton 

Inverness 

Rimouski 

St.  John 

Victoria 

Gnspc 

Prince 

King's 

Algonm 

Piescoit 

Albert 

Charlotte 

Albert 

Gnspe 

Albert 

Sunbury 

Cumberland 

Digby 

Halifax 

Albert 

Sr.  John 

King’s 

Westmoreland. .. 

Gloucester 

Prince 

Marquette. 

Shelburne 

Middlesex.  S.  R... 

Queen's 

Queen's  

Ontario.  W.  It 

Wellington,  E.  R. 

Antigonishe 

York.  N.  It 

Middlesex.  S.  R. ., 

Antigonishe 

Ottawa 

Huron,  W.  It 

Inverness 

King’s 

Glengarry 

Glengarry 

Glengarry 

St.  John 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Renfrew,  s It... 

Shelburne 

Cardwell 

. York.  E.  It 

, Stormont 

Pietou 

, Pietou 

, Lambton.  W.  R. . 

Marquette 

, Leeds.  N.  It 

Huron,  S.  R 

, London.. 

. Middlese 

. King's 

. Colchester 
. Aigoma... 


....Q 
, . N.  S 
....Q 


. N.  S 

..() 


...N.  B 

7vii 

...N.  S 
P.  E.  I 
...X.  S 
...N.  s 
. . N.  B 


. e.  it.: 


Marquette 

Ontario.  N.  It. , 

King's 

Cape  Breton 

Addington 

Hochelngn 

Inverness 

King's 


King's 

Queen's 

Carleton 

Russell 

Ghutnbly 

Middlesex,  s.  It. . 
Hastings,  K.  It . 
King's 


. .Assn 

..N.  B 
.'.X.B 

:*.  e.  l 


Grey.  1 
Quebec 


6,000 


Cardwell 

Provenclicr 

Prescott 

Muskukn  <v  p S'd 
Mnskoka  & P.  S' 

Bruce.  W.  R 

ltlclimond 

Selkirk 

Pietou 

Colclicstci  .1 

Victoria.  N R... 

Cumberlaml 

Cardwell 

Cam  Breton 

Argcntueil 

Uitblulerc 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 


3 


POST  OFFICE. 


' 56 

• 61 

Lothnir 

Loins 

l.oulsa 

Loutsburg 

Louise 

LnuiseniUc 

Louisville 

Lourdes 

Lourdes  d.  B.  Sablon. 

Lovut 

l-ovat 

Loverlng 

Lovett 

Low 

Lowbanks 

Lower  Abougoggin  . . . 

Lower  Argjjle 

Lower  Barney's  River 

Lower  Blomidon 

Lower  Brighton 

Lower  Caledonia 

Lower  Canard 

Lower  Canterbury 

Lower  Cape 

Lower  Caraquet 

Lower  Cariboo  River. 

Lower  Cove 

Lower  Coverdale 

Lower  East  Pubuico. . 

Lower  Economy 

Lower  Five  Islands. . . 
Lower  Fort  Garry  . . . 

Lower  Freetown 

L.  French  Village 

Lower  Gogetown 

Lower  Granville 

L.  Hallowell  Grant . . 

Lower  Hnyncville 

Lower  Ireland 

Lower  La  Have 

/jower  L'Ardotse 

L.  Line,  Qucensbury. . . 

Lower  Mncenn 

L.  Meagher’s  Gram 

Lower  Montague 

Lower  Nnppun 

Lower  Newcastle 

Lower  Nlcoln 

Lower  Notclifleld 

Lower  Onslow 

Lower  Poquiock 

Lower  Prince  William. 

i Lower  Prospect 

Lower  Qucensbury 

Lower  River  Hebert... 
L.  River  Inhabitants. . . 

Lower  Sackville 

Lower  Sclmali 

L.  Set.  Mid.  River 

L.  Set.  South  River.... 

L.  Ship  Harbour 

L.  Southampton 

Lower  St.  Mary’s 

Lower  Xlewlncke 

Lower  Turtle  Creek... 

Lower  Wakefield 

Lower  Waslmbuck 

Lower  Wentworth 

Lower  West  Jeddore  . . 
Lower  West  Pubnico. . 

Lower  Windsor 

L.  Wood  Harbour 

Lower  Woodstock 

Lowestoft 

Low  Point [ 

Lowvllle 

Lozieij  Settlement 

->  Lacan 

Lucas 

Lucerne 

* Lucknow ’ . ! 

Ludlow 

Lulu  Island ’ ' 

Lumlcy 

Lmnsdcn 

Lundy  

I-micnburg ' ’ ' * 

Lunenburg 

l.urgan 

Luskvlllc !.!!!” 

Lutes  Momiialn ’ 

Lutherville 

Luton..-. 

+ t.jn 

Lynch  Lake ' 

Lgiiden 

Lyndhurst 

Lynedoch 

Lynn ; 

Lynnfield 

Lynn  Valley 

Lynnvlllc 

Lyons \\\ 

Ly6amlcr 

Lystcr 

Lystcr  Station 
Lyttleton 

Lgiton 

Me  Adam  Junction  . 
McAdam's  Lake  . 

MeAUIsler 

MeAlpInc 

Me  Arras  Ili-ook.....!!! 

McAulay’s 

McCormack 

McCrcady ' ‘ ' 

Mil  i hniiion  

McDonald's  Cornur. . . ] 
McDonald's  Corners. .] 
McDonald's  Point 

McDougnll  Sett 

McGarry  

McGli.ley 

McGrath  Mountain  ' 

McCray  

McGregor 

McGregor  Staiii 
McIntosh  Mills 
Mel  ver 


Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Prince 

Queen’s 

Queen's 

King’s 

Queen's 

Selkirk 

Durham,  E.  R. . 


Electoral  District.  Pop. 


..P  E ll 
. . P E 1 1 
, . P E I 
..P  E l1 
..PE! 

. I’  E 1 
..I’F.I 
..PEI 
. . P K 1 
..PEI 

M 

O 


Argcntueil  . 

( ape  Breton 

Grey,  S.  R 

Masktnonge (, 

Both  well ( 

Mcgantic Q 

Saguenay Q 

Bruce,  S.  R f) 

Pietou X S 

simcoc,  E.  R O 

Northumberland o 

Ottawa Q 

Monck  O 

Westmoreland X B 

Yarmouth 

Pietou . 

King's NS 

Carleton N B 

Guy8borougli N S 

King’s N S 

York NB 

Albert NS 

Gloucester N II 

Pietou 

Cumberland « o 

Albert N B 

Y'armoutli N S 

Colchester N 


Colchester 

. Lisgnr 

. Prince 

. York 

. Queen's 

Annapolis 

Antigonishe 

York 

. Mcgantic 

. Lunenburg 

Richmond 

York 

Cumberland 

Halifax 

King's 

Northumberland. 

Northumberland. 


Yale  . 


..N  S 

M 

P K 1 
-N  B 
. X B 
...NS 
...NS 
. . N H 

:::n§ 

...NS 
. . N B 
...NS 
...NS 
-PEI 
..  N B 
X B 


Lunenburg 

Colchester 

York 

York 

Halifax 

’ork 

,'umberland 

Richmond 

Halifax 

Hants 

Victoria 

Antigonishe 

Halifax 

York 

ork 

olehester 

Albert 

urleton 

/ictorla 

umberlnnd 

ll>dirnx 

Yarmouth 

Carleton 

Shelburne 

Carleton 

Selkirk 

Inverness 

Halton 

Gloucester 

Middlesex,  N.  R 

Marquette 

Ottawa 

Bruce.  W.  R 

Northumberland 
X.  Westminster 

Perth.  S.  R 

Albert N.  B 

Kent o 

Stormont O 

Lunenburg... N.  S 

Bruce,  W.  R O 

Ottawa " 

Westmoreland N. 

Brockvlile 

Elgin.  E.  R 

Brockvlile 

Mnskoka  & p.  S'd 

Wentworth.  N.  It 

Leeds.  S.  R 

Norfolk.  S.  R 

Colchester N 

Charlotte \ 

Norfolk,  S.  R 

Norfolk.  N It 

Elgin,  E.  It 

Megnntlc 

Mcgantic 

Mcgantic 

Northumberland  ...N. 

Yale u. 

York \ 

Cape  Breton N 

King's N. 

Queen's x 

Antigonishe N 

Victoria x. 

Inverness x 

Middlesex,  W.  it 

Glengarry 

•Jiiecn  s ' ”jj 

Lanark,  N.  It. 

Queen's "x' 

Westmoreland  ..  "s' 
Lanark,  N.  R.. 

. Westmoreland..  fj" 

. Pietou ’ n‘ 

Shelburne  v ' 

Essex,  S.  It.. 

Marquette 

Leeds,  S.  It 

■ I Bruce,  N.  R ' 


. . N B 


..N  S 
..N  S 
NS 


N > 
..N.  S 
...X.  B 


..N.  B 

O 

M 


..NB 
..B.  C 


POST  OFFICE. 

McIntyre 

McKay's  Point 

McKellar 

McKees  Mills 

McKenzie’s  Corner.., 

McK  inlay 

McKinnon’s  Harbor.. 

McKnlght. 

McLuren’s  Depot 

McLaughlin  Road 

McLean 

McLcllan's  Mountain. 

McLellnn's  Brook 

McLeod  Mills 

MeXnmee 

McNttughton 

McPliail 

McPlieison 

McPliersou’8  Ferry  . . . 

Maberly 

.1  fa  bo  u 

Mabou  Coni  Mines 

Mabou  Harbour 

Mabou  Hnr.  Mouth... 

Maccan  

Macdonald 

MacDougal) 

Mucin  quae 

| Mackey  s Station 

Mackvllic 

Mace's  Buy 

Mucnnninra's  Island.. 

Mucnlder 

iMnetuqitack  

Macton 

■Macville 

Maddlngton  Falls 

Muddock  

'Mailer's  Cove 

» Madoc 

Magagundavic 

Magdalen  Islands 

Magenta 

Magaeluwun  

Maguire 

Magog 

Magoon's  Point 

Magpie 

Mngundy 

Mahone  Lay 

Maidstone 

Mainadien 

Main  River 

Maisonneuve 

Maitland 

Maitland 

Maitland 

Maingnsh 

Molagash  Point 

Malngawatch 

MalakolT 

Malcolm 

Malignant  Co\e 

Malloiytown 

Malinalson 

Malone 

Mu  I ton 

Malta 

Malvern 

Malvina 

Manchester 

Manila ‘ . 

Mandainln 

Manilla 

Manton 

.1/  anllowaning 

.Ifmiitcaki 

Manners  Sutton 

Mannheim 

Mann  hurst 

* ManoUck ^ 

Monsewood 

Mansfield 

Mansfield ' 

Mansfield 

Hansonrille 

Mansonvlile  Station..! . 
Munvci-8  Stution 

* Maple 

Maple  Bay 

Maple  Cn>k 

Maple  Green 

Maple  Grove 

Maple  Grove 

Maple  Hill 

Maple  Hill 

Muplehurst 

Maple  Island 

Maple  Lake 

Maple  I,caf 

Maple  l-odge 

Maple  Kl< lye 

Maple  Ridge 

Maple  Itldge 

Maplclon 

Mnpicton ;; 

Mapeton 

Maple  Valley . ! 

Maple  View 

Maplewood 

Maplewood 

Maquapit  take..  ! 

Mar 

Marathon 

Marble  Mountain!!!!.' 

Marble  Rock 

Murbletou  . . 

March 

Marclibank ! 

Marebui-st !!!!. 

Marchinont !!!!.!.! 

Mardcn 

M argaree  Ifni  hour. . . 

Maigarce  Forks 

Margin etwillc 

Margate 

Marla 

Marla  Capes 

Marie  Bridge 

Marie  Joseph 

Marlcton 

Marlon  Bridge 

Marlon  Bridge  Road. . 
Marl  tana 

* Markdale 

* Markham . . 

Mnrklnimnille 

Marksvlllc 

Murlbank 


Electoral  District.  Poi*. 

Grey.  1C.  R O IOC 

Victoria N.  S X 

Muskoka  & P.  S’d O 200 

Kent N.  B x 

Carleton N.  11 

Lanark,  N.  R.. 

Victoria 

King’s N.  B 

Addington O 

Kent N.  B 

Assa 

Pietou N.S 

Pietou N.  S 

Kent N.  B 

Northumberland. . 

King’s X.  B 

Dinark.  S.  K.. 

Antigonishe  .. 

Richmond 

Lanark.  S.  R.. 
erness 


Inverness.. 

I nverncss 

Inverness 

C'uitibcrlund 

Lennox  

Prince 

York 

Renfrew,  N.  R 

King’s 

Charlotte 

Richmond 

Rimouski 

York 

Wellington,  C.  R.. 

Cardwell 

Arthabaska  

Prince 

Lunenburg 

Hastings,  X.  It.... 
Yolk 


, N.  S 
. . N S 
. N S 
, . N s 


.X  B 
.NB 
.N  S 

/N  If 


<> 


Gnspe . . 

Rouvllle 

Mnskoka  & P S'd o 

Middlesex,  N.  R 

Stanstcnd 

Stmistoad 

Saguenay  


I.uncnburg 

Essex,  N.  R 

Cape  Breton 

Kent 

Hochelugu 

Grenville,  S.  R.. 

Hants 

Anuapolls 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Inverness 

Carleton 

Bruce.  E.  R 

Antigonishe 

Leeds.  S.  R 

Mlssisquoi 

Hastings,  N.  R... 

Peel 

Ontario,  N.  R 

York,  K.  R 

Compton 

Ontario.  N.  R 

Selkirk 

Lambton.  W.  R. 

Victoria.  S.  R 

I-uiuirk.  S.  R 

Aigoma 

Ottawa 

York 

Waterloo,  S.  R.., 

King's 

Carleton 

Halton 

Slmcoe,  S.  R 

Cumberland 

King's 

Brome 

Bromc 

Durham.  E.  R... 
York.  W.  R 

Vancouver 


...Q 

. . N B 


..NS 
, . N B 
...  Q 


Ri-sligoiiclic 

Middlesex,  E.  It. ., 

Megnntlc 

Bruce,  S.  R 

Megnntlc 

Carleton 

Muskoka  4:  P .s'd, 

Victoria,  E.  R 

Compton 

Middlesex.  X.  R. .. 
X.  Westminster... 

Ontario,  N.  R 

Pontiac 

Elgin,  E.  R ! 

Albert 

Cumberland 

Slmcoe.  N It 

Victoria 

Oxford,  N.  R 

York 

Snnbury 

Bruce,  N.  R 

Lanark.  N.  R 

Inverness 

Leeds.  S.  R 

Wolfe 

cnrlelon 

King's 

Carleton 

Slmcoe,  E.  U 

Wellington.  S.  R.. 

'uvemess 

nverncss 

Annapolis. . . 

Prince 

Uoimveulure. 
Bonaventure 

King's 

Guysboro'... 


. . B C 
Assa 
.N  B 


;k8 


...N.  S 
...X.  S 
...N.S 
P.  Ii.  I 

Q 

’p!  e.H 

...N.S 


Cape  Breton 

Cape  Breton. ... 

Huntingdon 

Grey.  S.  R 

York.  E.  R 

King's 

Algotna  

Hastings,  li.  Ic.. 
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LIST  OF  POST  OFFICES  IN 
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POST  OFFICE. 


Electoral  District. 


Mai’lbocOtlgh 

Marlow 

Muririlon 

M annum 

Murnoy 

Mnrinnh 

MaiTlnghurst 

Murnott's  Cove „ 

Marsboro' 

MnrsUcn 

Marsh 

Mural  mil's  Town 

Marslidule 

Mnnshllcld 

Marsh  Hi. I 

Marsh  Ijikc 

Marshi’IHe 

Marshy  Hope 

Marsion 

Marsvilie 

Martin’s  Head 

Marlin's  Point 

Mai  Mu's  Klvcr 

Murtliitown 

Mart  in  vllle 

Marvel  vlllc 

Marvin 

Marydule 

Marysville 

Maryvilie 

Maryville 

Miujcurne 

Masconche 

Mascouche  Itapids. . 

Mashani  Mills. 

Maskuwaiu 

Musklnonge 

Masonvllle 

Masstnolppi 

Massle 

Mass  Town 

Mnsilgochc 

Maiane 

Maiapcdln 

Mntawutclmn 

Mulhcsou 

M ;tt st|  III  

Maltaiull  Lake 

* MtiUauti 

Muugcrvillc 

Mnvillcite 

Mawcook 

Max  vllle 

Maxwell 

Muyervllle 

Mayfair 

May  Held 

Maynard 

Maynooth 

Mayo 

Meadow 

Meadow  Lea 

MeaU-Jiovaie 

* Menford 

Meagher's  Grant — 

Mem  Cove 

MeelmiiU'S'  Set 

Meciinoina 

Medford 

Medicine  Hat 

Medina 

MelkleOeld 

Melseners 

Mcklwln 

Meliincilmu 

MelUoio 

* Melbourne 

Melbourne 

Mcldruin  Bay 

Mel  ford 

Mclguud 

Melissa 

Melllu 

Melueheville 

Melrose 

Melrose 

Melvern  Square 

Melville 

Melville  Cross.,, 


Mel 
.1/  nan 
Menle. 
Meiioniouee. 

Menoia 

Menteltli 


■ooh. . 


Mei 


der., 


N.  S 

0 

— N.  S 
....N.  S 
,.P.  E.  I 

O 

...  X.  8 

O 

. ...N.  S 


. Bounce 

. Grey.  N.  It... 

. Hastings.  X.  It 

. Marquette 

. Huron.  tV.  It. 

. Selkirk 

. Lunenburg. . , 

. Compton 

. Comjitou 

. Plctou 

. Dlgby 

. Plctou 

. Queen's 

. Ontario.  X.  It 

. Cape  Breton 

, Monck 

,.  Plctou 

, . Xorfolk,  S.  It 

. . Wellington,  C.  It. 

,.  St.  John 

. Lunenburg 

. Lunenburg 

. Glongnrry 

. Compton 

..  Itiissell 

- King's 

. Anllgonlshe 

. Hostings.  E It..,. 

. York 

. Anllgonlshe 

. Charlotte 

. L'Assomptlon 

. L‘ Assumption 

. Ottawa Q 

. Selkirk 

. Mosklnonge 

. Middlesex,  E.  R. 

.IStanstead Q 

. Grey.  N.  R c 

. Colchester N. 

. Masklnonge Q 

. Rlmouakl Q 

.Bonaventure Q 

. Renfrew,  S.  R O 

. Victoria X.  S 

X.  Westminster B.  C 

i.  Colchester 

• Dlst.  of  Nlplsslug. 
•Sunhury 


Shefford 

• Glengarry 

• Grey,  E.  R 

• Russell 

• Middlesex,  W.  R.. 

• Peel 

• Grenville.  S.  It  — 

• Hastings.  N.  R 

• Ottawa 

• Albert 


..X.  B 
..N.  S 
..X.  S 

0 

Q 


X.  B 
.N.  S 
N.  II 
Q 
Q 


•ngonishe 

MCrlvulc 

Merlin 

Mermaid  Fanil 

* Menicko'dte 

Merrill 

» Me  nil  ton 

Merlon 

Metaheehouan 

M ring  lain 

Melaglmn  River 

Meiaghan  Station 

* Men  aye 

Motion's  Mills 

Metcliosln  

Metgermetie 

Melropolllan 

Mel/. 

Mcycrsburg 

Miami 

Michael  s Bay 

Miehie 

.Michipleolou  River. ... 

Mleksliurg 

Mlddleboro’ 

Middle  Beaver  Bank.. 

Middle  Cape 

Middle  Church 

Middle  Co.  Harbour... 

Middle  Coverdalc 

Mtddleilelil  

Middle  llamesville 

Middle  La  Have  Ferry. 
Middle  Manchester  ... 

Middleinareh 

Middle  Musquodoboit. 

MUIdlcmlss 

Middle  Ohio. 

Middi  " ' 


• Llsjr. 

Peel 

Grey.  E.  It 

Halifax 

Victoria 

King's 

Muskokad:  P.  S'd. . 

King's 

Asslnibola 

Oxford.  N.  It 

Plctou 

Lunenburg 

Marquette 

Grey.  E.  It 

Richmond 

Richmond 

Marquette 

Algoma 

Inverness 

Selkirk 

MilSkoku  & P.  S'd. 

Selkirk 

Beimlininois 

Hastings,  E.  It 

Giiyshoro' 

Annapolis 

Prince  Edward 

Cardwell 

Albert 

Westmoreland 

Xorihiiuih’d.  E.  It.. 
Muskoka  & P.  S'd. 

Selkirk 

Sclklik 

Montmagny 

Plclou 

Ciirleton 

Kent 

Queen's P 

Grenville.  N.  It.... 

Grey.  K.  It 

I.lueolu ... 

Ilalton 

t hleouiluil 

Pigby 

i>'«'»y 

Dlgby 

Russell 

Ditbinere 

Victoria 

Beance  

IVrib.  S.  It 

Wellington.  C.  It  ... 
Sorlhnuiiierlaud — 

Selkirk 

Algoma 

Selkirk 

Algoma....... 

Renfrew.  N.  it 

Cumberland 

Halifax 

Breton 

l.lsgar 

Giiyshoro  . 

Albert 

Queen's — 


N.-li 

X > 
X.  s 


r.i! 


? lilv 


r's  Dike. 


'Middie  St.  Frauds.. 
Middle  Slick  vie  ... 
Mlduio  Suckvllle.... 


. York... 

, Lunenburg 

. Guysborough..... 

. Elgin.  W.  If 

. Halifax 

Middlesex.  W.  If-- 

. Shelburne  

. Halifax 

. Victoria 

. Victoria 

. Westmoreland  — 
. Halifax 


..N.  II 
, . . N . s 
, . N.  B 


2 l_K 


2,000 
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X.  S 


.X.B 


M.  Sec.  X.  E.  Margarce 
M.  Sec.  Barney's  River 
Middle  Slminonds.  . . 
Middle  Southampton 
Middle  Siewlacke 

* Middleton 

Middleton 

Middleton 

Middle  Town 

« Middle  elite 

Midford 

Midge  II 

Mldglc 

Mldhurst 

« Midland 

Midland 

Mid  Lothian 

Midnaporc 

Mhlvllle  Branch 

Midway 

Milhuru 

Milby 

Mild  mill/ 

37j  Mile  End 

M Bella 

Milford 

Milford 

Milford 

Milford  Haven  Bridge 
Milford  Station  . 

Milklsh 

Millar's  Corners 

Millurtoii 

4 Mill  bank 

Milllmuk 

Mlllbrldgc 

. Mill  /Hook  ... 

Mill  Brook 

Mill  Brook 

X'lMillbrook 

230  Mill  Cove 

XII Mill  Cove 

900  i.Mllleove 

Mill  Creek 

Mill  Creek 

Millegeville 

Mi  lie  Isles 

t M die  finches  . 
Miller's  Creek  . . 

M illerion  

Mille  V aches 

Mihllcld 

Millfmd 

Mill  Grove 

Mill  Haven 

Mlllikcu 

Millington 

Millington 

Mill  River 

Mill  Road 

Mill  Settlement.. 

Midstream 

Millsviile 

* M tllloicn 

Milltown  Cross... 

Mill  View 

Mill  Village 

Millville 

Millville 

Mill  ward 

Milton 

Milton.  East 

Milton  Station  ... 

* Milton,  IFcst. . 

Milverton 

Mlmlco 

Miniiiiegnsh 

Mimosa 

Mlncvlllc 

. Minden 

Miudemoyn 

Mineral 

Mineral  Hill 

Mine-nil  Rock  — 

Mmcsing 

Mlngan 

Mink  River  Road 
Minnedosu 


Inverness 

Plctou 

Carleton  . 

York 

Colchester X.  S 

Annapolis 

Prince : 

Antlgonlshe 

Giiyshoro' 

Dmark.  X.  It 

Muskoka  & P.  S'd. 

King's P.  K.  I 

Westmoreland X.  B 

Slmcoc.  N.  It. 

Siincoc,  E.  It O 

King's X.  B 

Muskoka  & P.  S’d O 

Alta 


2.40C; 

X 

25* 

X 

600 
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Lunenburg 

Albert 

King's 

Sherbrooke  

Bruce.  K.  R 

Hochelnga 

Stanstcad 

Prince  Edwaid.. 

Anuapolls. 

St.  John 

Giiyshoro’ 

Hants 

King's 

Grenville.  X.  It... 

Bruce.  W.  It 

Perth.  X.  R 

Northumberland. 
Hastings.  X.  It.. . . 

Durham.  E.  R 

Plctou 

Queen's 

Marquette 

Lunenburg 

Jueen's 

Jucen's 

.cut 

Cape  Breton 

St.  John 

Argeuteuil 

Cornwall 

Hants 

Northumberland. 

Saguenay.... 

Mcgautlc 

Marquette  

Wentworth.  X.  It O 

Lennox <> 

York.  E.  It O 

Broun- Q 

Ontario.  X.  It O 

Prince  P.  E.  I 

Lunenburg X.  S 

X.  B 


• X.  S 
.X.  B 
'.  K I 
Q 


..x.s 
. . X.  s 
. X.  B 


,P.  E.  I 
..X.  H 
...X.  s 
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X Mont  Bello 

X Mouieiiore 

Monlforr 

Mont  Duils 

Moiiliiiai/nj 

Montmorency  Falls..., 
Moiitmorin 

♦ Mon  Urol 

Montreal  River 

Montrose 

Montrose 

Montrose 

Mt.  St.  Hilaire 

Mont  St.  Nicholas 

Monument  Settlement 

Moodyvillc 

Moonstone 

* Moore 

Moore'ncld 

Mooresburg 

Moore's  Falls 

Moore's  Mills. ..  

Moore's  Station 

Moorcsvlllc  

Moose  Brook 

Moose  Creek 

Moose  Jaw 

Moosehmd 

Moose  Moiiiiialn 

Moose  River 

Moose  River 

Moosoinin 

Moran  

MnriivhmtO"  u 

Moray 


450, 


200 


200 


900 


150 


-u 


10C 


Sunbury 
King's..., 
Plctou. ... 
Charlotte. 
King's 
Queen's . . 
Queen’s. . 


Mill 


Mira  Gut 

M liable 

Miranda 

Mlscott  Light  House.... 

Mlscoti  Harbour 

Miscouehe 

Mi  spec 

Mississippi  Station  — 

"itch  el  l 

Mitchell's  Hay 

Mitchell  River 

Mitchell  Square 

Mi/oaciie 

Moe's  River 

Modal 

Mollai 

Unlanck 

Mohr's  Comers 

Mol  m 

Motste 

Molesworth 

Moline 

Moitke 

Monaghan 

Monck  

Moiicklnud 

Moncrleff 

Moncton 

Moncton  Road 

Motieymore 

Mongcnnis 

Mongolia 

Monk's  Head 

Monkton 

Mono  Centre 

Mono  Milts 

Mono  Iioml  Station... 

Monsell  

Montague 

Montague  llridge 

Montague  Cross 

Mont  UUfresne 

Montague  G'd  Mines. 

Montcerf 

Montgomery 

Monticello 

Montcalm 

Mouteugle  Valley 


Queen's 

Sliefford 

Queen’s 

Hulton 

Perth.  X.  It 

York.  W.  It 

Prince  

Wellington,  s.  If 

Halifax 

Victoria.  X.  It. . . 

Algoma 

Carleton 

Albert 

Cape  Breton 

Slnicoe.  N If 

Saguenay 

King's 

Marqueite 

Selkirk 

Marquette 

Cumberland 

Cape  Breton 

Two  Mountains... 

Misslsquol 

Gloucester 

Gloucester 

Prince  

St.  John 

Addington 

Perili.  S.  If 

Kelil 

King's 

Slmcoc.  E.  R 

Gloucester 

Compton. 

Ilalton 

Brant.  S.  it 

Dmark.  X.  R 

Hustings.  N.  it. ... 

Saguenay  

Wellington,  N.  It. 
Mnrqm 


...X.  It 
....X.  S 
...X.  It 
P.  E.  I 
.P.  E.  I 
....X.S 
...X.S 
...X.  It 
...Alta 
...X.  S 

Q 

P.  E.  1 

O 

O 


Morci 


iihe.. 


X 

2,000 


Mose 


s Rivt 


Bru 


!.  E.  It- 


tt'elltngiou.  N.  If.. 

Storuioui.. 


Hui 


. E.  It.. 


Westmoreland'  — 

Westmoreland 

Hastings.  F.  R.... 

Vniidrcuil 

York.  E.  It 

Antlgouislie 

Pcrih 

Caldwell 

Cantwell 

Cardwell 

Ontario.  N.  R 

Lanark,  S.  It 

King's I: 

King's 1 

Richmond 

Halifax  

Ottawa 

Wclilngion/X/R:: 

Montcalm 

Hastings.  X.  R — 


Mosher  vllle 

Moss  Glen 

Mossule 

Mossley 

Mossniiiii's  Grunt 

Motherwell 

Moulie's  lbver 

Moiihnetie 

Moulton  Station 

Mounfulu  Brook 

Mountiiiii  City 

M on n to l il  Dale 

Mountain  Grove 

Moiiiilnm  Road 

Moiiulidu  View 

Mount  Albert 

Mount  Albion 

MoiiiiI  A I limn 

* Mount  Unjdges — 

Mount  Carmel 

Mount  Charles 

Mount  ChcMiey 

MoiiiiI  Cussaek 

Mount  Denison 

MoiiiiI  h'lgill 

, Mount  Foiest 

Mount  Hanley 

Mount  Mealy 

Mount  Hope 

Mount  lloreb 

Mount  1 1 win 

Mount  Johnson 

Mount  Lehman 

Mount  Loyal 

Mount  Maple 

Mount  .Middleton 

Mount  Oscar 

Mount  Pleasant 

Mount  Pleasant 

Mount  Pleasant 

Mount  Pleasant 

Mount  Si.  Loiii> 

Mount  Si.  Patrick 

Mount  Salem 

Mountsbcrg 

Mount  Sherwood 

Mount  Stewart 

Mount  Thom  Sctl'in't, 

Mount  I'nlacke 

Mount  Vernon 

Mount  View 

MoiiiiI  ville 

MoiiiiI'  die 

Mount  Whatley 

Mount  Wolf 

Mouth  of  Jeinseg 

Mouth  of  Keswick  — 

Mouth  of  Nerepis 

Mouth  of  m.  Francis. 

bray 

Mud  Bay 

Muddy  Creek 

Muir  Kirk 

Mulgrave 

Mull 

Mull  River 

Mulllforry 

Miihnin 

Muucey 

Munroe's  Bridge 

Muuroe's  Mills 

Munster 

Murchison 

Murchison 

Miirchyville 

Murdoch  • 

Mu  rill  a Slutlon 

Murray 

Mono;  lino 


Electoral  District. 


Ottawa 

Selkirk 

Argcnteuli 

Guspe 

Montmagny  , . .. 

Quebec 

Terrebonne 

Montreal 

Niplsslng 

Welland 

Prince 

Marquette  ...... 

Rouville 

St.  John's 

Carleton 

X.  Westminster 
Sltncoe.  E.  If.  .. 
Lumbton,  W.  It. 
Wellington,  e. 

Grey,  X.  it 

Vletorla.  X.  R. . 

Charlotte 

Misslsquol 

Middlesex,  X.  li 

llauts 

Stormont 

Asslnibola 

Halifax 

Asslulboia 

Plctou 

Cumberland 

Asslnibola  Ter. 


It... 


....X.s 

(> 

.X.  W.T 

X.S 

X.  w 
....x.s 
...  s.  s 


Mol  den . . 

Moi'den 

Morel  I 

Mm  ell  Rear 

Morel  I Station 

More  wood 

Morgiiiisimi 

Morin  Flats 

Motley 

Mornmgdiile  .Mills.. 

t Morpeth 

Muropano 

Monts 

• Monishing 

Morrison  ville 

istou 

.Morristown 

Morion 

Morion's  Corner 

Morven 

Mosliorougli 

Moscow 


...X.B 

() 

o 

...X.  B 

M 

...X.  S 
P.  E f 
P.  E.  I 
P.  E I 


...O 


•|Ai 

. 'Northumberland. 

. • [Elgin.  W.  It 

..  Middlesex.  X.  It 
rK  lug's 

• Selkirk 

• King's 

Klug's 

• King's 

King's 

Dundies 

• Northumberland,  E.  R .0 

• Ajgeutouil 

Grey.  E.  R 

• Pertb.  X.  It 

Elgin,  W.  It 

• Selkirk 

• il’roveiiclier 

• Duiidas 

• Stormont 

• Wellington.  S.  If.. 

Antlgonlshe 

■ King's 

• Leeds,  S.  R 

Lunenburg 

Lennox . 

Wellington.  S.  R... 

Addington 

Halifax 

Hants 

MhldlcM  X.  W.  R .. 
Middlesex.  E It... 
Lunenburg . 


2,tioo 
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Murray  Harbour,  X... 
Murray  Harbour,  It  d. 
Murray  Harbour.  8. . , 

Murray  River 

Murray  Road 

Murray's  Corner 

Murvnle 

Muskoka  Falls 

Muskoka  Mills 

Musquash 

Musquodoboit  Har 

Mussellboru' . 

Musselbing 

Myrcliull 

Myrtle 

Mystic 

Nacknwlck 

Nadeau's  Crossing 

Nall  Pond 

Nairn 

Namur 

jV a imimo 

Nauoose  Bay 

Sanilcoke 

Nantye 

* Xapnnee 

Nopunec  Mills 

Xiiphim 

Xo/iiei 

Xnpiei  ride 

Xnpmka 

Nappiin 

Xnppini  Siuthui 

Nappciton 

Xinrous 

Narrows  Creek 

Nashville 

Nusliwuuk 

Nash  wank  Bridge 

Nashwimksls 

Niisliwinik  Siatluii 

Xnsliwimk  Village 

Nason  worth 

* Xassngaireijii 

Naiiisliqiiiin 

Nnuwlgewuuk 

Navnn 

Necum  Teuel 

A ’eepaint 

Neebing 

Neguac  


Kings. 
(Queen'; 
| King's. 
King's 


I We: 


i.  If.. 


Kent. 

I 

Monck 

Resflgoiiche 

- 1 Marquette 

• (King's 

- , Addington 

• Plctou 

Prince  Edward... 
York.  X.  If 

• \Veiii  worth.  S.  R. 

• Iquccii's 1 

• I. Middlesex.  S.  If.. 

• jKainoumska 

•|  Peel 

Frontemic 

Cape  Breton 

Hants 

Norfolk.  X.  If 

Wellington.  X.  if. 

Annapolis 

Hithlmiaiitl 

Bruce.  X.  It 


X ell's  Hurhoiir. . , 

Nellsoti'  illi' 

Nelles  Corners... 

Nelson 

v Nelson 

Q|  Ncinigh 

I Ncrepls  Station.. 

Net  he.  by 

Qi  {lYeiisludt 

X1  New  Albany 

! New  Annuli 

New  Armagh 

*(j  Nor  Bnndoii 

Xewbliss 

New  hols 

* Xe> 


SIM) 


moreluiul. . 
Weslniorclnnd.. 

Addington 

Onlario.  X R .. 
Slmcoe.  E It.. 

St.  John 

Halifax 

Selkirk 

Perth,  X.  It 

Hastings.  E if.. 
Ontario. s.  R.... 

Misslsquol 

York 

Ben  ucc 

Prince 

Middlesex.  X.  It. 


Vancouver 

Ilnlilliiinud 

.Slmcoc.  S.  It 

Lennox.  . 

Addington 

mgs.  E It . . 
Middlesex.  W.  || 

lervnle 

Selkirk 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Middlesex,  it  I! 
Queen's 

1.  inir'c 


York 

York 

York 

York 

York 

Ilalton 

aguenay  

King's 

Russell  

Halifax  

Mm qiu  ue 

Algoma 

Northumberland... 

Itliiiouskl 

Vletorla 

Quebec 

I lidil  i mu  ml  

Hulton 

Selkirk 

Grey.  S.  It 

King's 

Welland. 


•.  it.. 
. N.  R. 


VICK 

Iberville  . 

X.  West  minster... 

Montcalm  

Argeuliicd 

King's 

VaiidrcMlI 

■Durham,  E.  It 

Prime P 

Cumherlaiid 

Carleton 

Slmcoc.  K.  It 

Renfrew.  S.  If 

Elgin.  K.  R 

Wentworth,  X.  If.. 

Carleton 

Queen's P 

Plctou 


Innis 


. S.  If. 


,'.S.  If.. 

. . Annapolis  .. 

, Queen's 

. Oxford.  S.  It 
. 'I.othlnicre. . . 
. Gloucester... 
.Rockville.... 
. I.olbllilcrc 
. Lens.  It... 


[■eds. 


v Boston 

Ncwboyne 

Newbridge 

» Xen  bm  gh 

Newburgh 

New  bin  it 

Sewbitrij 

New  Cunipliellloii. . 

New  Canaan 

New  Canada 

Carlisle 

New  Carlow 

enxaslle 

'ensile 

ensile  Bridge. . 

•castle  Creek  .. 

Newcomb  Corner. . 

Newcomb 

b Mills 

■ii wa 1 1 Lmienbi 

Newdale 1 Marque! 

Dublin j Brock  vi 

Dundee...., Walerlo 

New  Durham Oxford. 

. j Veto  f diuburgh Rossell . 

Dlgby.., 


i.  F.  It. 


.Ilui 

.(Addington 

• Carleton 

. Liincnbuig 

.! Middlesex.  t\  It. 

. Victoria 

. Queen's 

..Lmicnluirg 

lltoiinvcnliire 

|llll6HllgS.  N.  It 

,1)101111111.  tv  It 

'Northumberland. . 
Queen's 

. [ Miilllux 

. 1 Lunenburg 

Nortliumlierl'd.  E. 


vS 


N.  sl 


New  Falinburgh  .. 

New  Elm 

Guirlocli 


VlCto 


...X  III 
..X.  H1 


..X.  B 
, . N . P. 
M 


.N  S 


Selkirk 
New  West  minster..  It.  C 

Prince P.  E.  I 

Elgin.  W.  It ii 

Welland o 

Kent 

Inverness 

m-.i.ii.  , x.  \v.  i; 

Slmcoc, S.  It 

Middlesex.  S.  R — 

Inverness 

Glengarry 

Carleton. 

Marquette 

I Hastings,  N.  It  .... 

I Halifax 

lOrey.S.  If 

Algoma 

Xortlnmib'd.  E.  It 
Charlevoix 


nbiirg 

...  Plctou 

..  (Waterloo.  N It. 

• • - (Queen's 

I*"-'*  oMSfcuw Terrebonne 

jXeio  (•tii'ijou  — Plctou 

New  Grafton Queen's 

- X etc  Hamburg Waterloo.  S.  It. 

New  Hnrhour Guysborough... 

New  lliirri* — VUiorla 

Ncwhnven  .Selkirk 

New  Haven Queen  s 

New  Haven * Vieu.ilu 

Ncwholm Muskoka  A P 8' 

New  llorlon Allien 

Newington  siiirmoiii 

New  Ireland Meganlle 

New  I re  I I ! Albert 

New  Ireland  Rond...  . Alheri 

New  Jerusalem Queen's 

New  Larig iViuii 

rpool. . 


N S 
N 8 
....O 


New  la. 

New  Lowell 

. Xew  Market 

New  Market 

New  Maryland 

Mills 

Minns 

New  Oxley 

New  Park  

New  Perm 

Port 

Newport 

Xew/mrt 

Newport 

Newport  Curlier 

Xen  pm  t /Minting. . . 

Newport  Point 

Newjioi  i S 1 at  loti 

New  Richmond 

New  River  Mills.... 

25 1 1 New  Rockland  

1,00th  New  Rosa 


(Qma. 


. N It... 
i.  tv  R.. 


. Hr. nt,  S.  R... 

Guspe 

. limits 

K I ug's 

Hams 

. Hants 

. Gaspe 

Hants 

. Bonaventure  . 

. Charlotte 

. Richmond 

. I Hindu/. 


XXXIII 


Longitude.  West  Irom  Greenwidi 


*% 


XXXIV 


XXXV 
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POST  OFFICE. 


Electoral  Distbiot. 


Lcnenrarg.. 

King’s 

Perth.  N.  it 


tv  toll  Brook 

Newton  Cross 

Newton  Mills 

Newton  Robinson... 


...0 


Ne 


■ville. . 


r Westminster 

New  Wiltshire 

New  Zealand 

New  Zion 

i Niagara 

* Niagara  Foils..... 

* Niagara  Falls,  Nth 

Nicola  La  hr 

* Nicolf  l 

Nlcolet  Falls 

Nlcolston 

Nictnux  Falls 

Nile 

Nllestown 

Kimttnu 

Nine  Mile  Creek 
Nine  Mile  River 

c Ninette 

Nlngn 

NipLssing 

Nlsssouri 

Nlthhurg 

Nlvcrvilic 

Nixon 

Nixon 

Nober 

* Noble  Ion 

Noel 

Noel  Road 

Noel  Shore 

Norliorough 

Norcltffe 

Norluun 

Norland 

Normandnle 

Nortjuay 

Normandln 

North  Alton 

North  Ann 

Northain 

Northampton 

North  Augusta 

North  liny 

North  Heaver  llnnk. 

North  licdeqnc 

North  Branch 

North  Brookfield 

North  Brnce 

North  Buxton 

North  Cnrleton 

North  Clnrundon 

North  Conllcooke 

Northcote 

N.  K.  Hr..  Mnrgaree. . 
N.  E llnrlmir 
N.  End  Loclndi.  Like 

N.  Esk  Boom 

Northfleld 

Northilchl 

Northllehl 

Northfleld  Centre. . . . 
North  Forks.  Sal.  Cr. 

North  Frnmboisc 

Nortti  Georgetown. . 

North  Glutiford 

. North  t 


P.E. 


. . N.  B 


Cumberland N.  S 

Elgin,  E.  R. 

Perth,  N.T.. 

Pnnce 

York,  W.  It... 

Queen’s 

Colchester 

Slmcoe,  s.  It.. 
CuyshoroP.  .. 

King’s 

Dlgby 

Cmnherlnnd. . 

N.  Westndnste 

Queen's 

King’s 

Sunbury N.  B 

Lincoln  & Niagara 

Welland 

Welland 

Yale 

N ieolct 

Richmond 

Simeon,  s.  R.... 

Annapolis 

Huron.  XV.  It  — 
Middlesex.  K It. 

rlklrk 

Queen’s 

Hants  

Selkirk 

Selkirk 

Muskoka 

i\ for, I,  N.  it ... 

Oxford.  N.  It... 

•nchcr  — 

Norfolk.  N.  It.. 

Albert 

llaldlinand 

York 

Hunts 

Hants 

Hants 

Prince 


..N.  S 


O 

« 

N.  S 

...N.  S 
...N.  S 
.P.  E.  I 

Q 

Northumberland,  E.  it  r 


Vlctc 


i.  N.  It... 


..(> 


..n.  c 


Norfolk,  S.  R 

Selkirk 

Chicoutimi 

Ing’s 

. Westminster 

Prince 

urieton N.  It 

Grenville.  S,  R 
Nlplsstng  DIM. 

Halifax 

Prince 

Russell 

Queen’s 

Bruce,  W.  It . . 


..P.  E.  I 

O 

....X.  S 


North  Grant 

North  Greenville 

North  Gut,  St.  Anue’t 

North  limn.  

•North  Hatley 

North  Hill 

Nortti  Intervale 

North  Keppct 

Nortti  Like 

North  Like 

Nortti  Lmcnstcr 

North  Low 

North  Mendford 

North  Milton 

North  Mountain 

North  Mountain 

North  Nation  Mills  . . 

North  Onslow 

North  Pelham 

North  Pinnacle 

* North  Port 

Northport 

North  Range  Corner. 

North  Returns 

North  Ridge 

Nortti  River 

North  River 

North  River 

X.  River  Bridge  .... 

N,  River  Bridge  .... 
North  River  Platform 

North  Rustlco 

North  Saanich 

North  Salem 

North  Seneca 

North  Segulti 

North  Shore 

North  Shore 

N.  S.  St.  Mnrg.  Bay 
N.  Sec.  of  Earltown 
North  Stanbrldge.. 

North  Stoke 

North  Stukcly 

North  Sutton 

* North  Sgdneg 

North  Tyron 

North  Valley 

North  Wakellcld 

North  West. 

Nortti  West  Arm... 
North  West  Bridge. 
North  West  Cove... 
North  Williamsburg. 
North  Winchester  .. 

Norton. 

North  Wolfstown . . . 

Northwood 

Norton  Creek 


Kent. 

Prince I 

Pontine 

Stanstcnd 

Renfrew,  S.  R 

Inverness 

Shelburne 

Autlgiinishe 

thumberiond . . 

Cornwall 

Sunbury 

Lunenburg 

Oxford.  S.  R 

Sunbury 

Richmond 

Cliatcauguay 

Wentworth,  8.  R-. 

Caricton 

Antleonlshe 

( nmberlund 

Ictorla 


.0 


olfc.. 


Stanstcnd 

Compton 

G uysbot  o’ 1 

Grey.  N.  it 

King’s P. 

York > 

Glengarry 

Ottawa 

King’s 

Queen’s 1’. 

Dundna 

King’s 

Ottawa 

Pontine 

Monok 

Mlssisqnoi 

Prince  Edward 

Cumberland 1 

Dlgby 

Niirthuiiiherliilid. . .1 

Essex,  S.  R 

Queen’s P. 

Westmoreland 

Colchester 

Colchester 

ictorla 

Westmoreland ! 

uieen’e P. 

•ouver 

Hants 

ilaldltnnnil 

Muskoka  & PS’d. . . 

Cumberland 

Victoria 

Halifax 

Colchester 

MlKsisquot 

Richmond 

Slieltord 

llrome 

Cape  Breton 

Prince 1 

Storpiont 

Ottawa 

Lunenburg 

Cape  Breton 

Northumberland. . 

Lunenburg 

Dundas 

Dundas 

Bit  

Wolfe  

Kent 

Cliatcauguay 


X 


Norton Dnlc  ... 

Norton  Station  , 
Nortonville...., 

Norval 

Sot-way.., 

Nomcich 

S Nortcood 

Norwood  

Nosbonsing .... 

Dmne  des  Angcs 
. . Dame  dti  Lius... 

N.  Dame  do  I’L  Verto. 
Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 
Notre  Dntne  de  Bets.. 
Notre  Dame  bes  Bois. 
Not.  Dame  de  la  Sal.. 
Notre  Dame du  Lac.... 
N.  D.  du  Pont  Main... 
Notre  Dame  du  Port. . 
Notre  Dame  de  Run... 
Notre  Dame  tie  Stun.. 

X Ottawa 

Nouvcllc 


Noyau 

Nugent 

Nutt’s  Corners 

Nimby 

N'yan/a 

Oak  Bank  

oak  Bay  

Oiikhurn 

Oak  Held 

Oakham  

Oak  Hill 

Oak  Hill 

oak  Lake 

Oakland 

Oakland 

Oak  Leaf  

Oak  Park 

Oak  Point 

Oak  Point 

Oak  Point 

Oak  Point 

oak  Ridges  

Oak  River 

- Oakville 

Oakville 

Oakwood 

Oates  

Oban 

Oberon 

O’Connell 

Oconto 

Odell 

Odelltown 

Odessa 

(Ufa 

Ogden 

Ogcmali 

Ogllvie 

Ohio 

Ohswekcn  

Oil  City 

Oil  Springs 

Oka 

okatu.gon 

Oknnngon  Mission... 

Okotoks 

Old  Barns 

Oldcnstle 

Old  Chelsea 

Ohlliehl 

Oldham 

Old  Lake  Road 

O'Leary  Road 

O'Leary  Station 

Ollnda 

Olinvllle 

Oliplmnt 

Olive 

Oliver 

Oliver 

Oliver’s  Ferry 

Olivet 

Omagh 

» Omenee 

Ointiah  

150  Mile  House 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Onslow  Mountain. 

Onslow  Station 

Opawnka 

Opemlcun 

Orangcdale 

Orange  Ridge 

* Orangeville 

Ornnmorc 

Orchard 

Oriel 

Orkney  

* Orillia 

Orleans 

Ormond 

Orinsby 

Ormatown 


X 


Kill 


17" 


125 


Oro. 

* Oro. 


LIRE' 


■'  3 1 


0 


..N.  S 


..N.  R 


.N  B 
..  ..<• 
. N.  li 


Oro  Station 

(>rr  Like 

! Orton 

i Orton  ville* 

Orwell 

; Orwell 

1 Orwell  Cove 

Orrwold 

Osnca 

, Osborne 

* Osceola 

i Osgoode  Station.. 

I * Os  hair  a 

i Osman 

Oso  Station 

i,  Osoyoos 

Osprey 

t Osprlngc 

i Ossa 

' Ossekeag 

; Osslan 

Ossowa 

Ostrander 

i Otennw 

' 

5 * Ottawa 

; Otterburne 

C Otter  Like 

u x Otteroille 


Pec! 

Halton 

York.  E.  R.. 

Oxford,  S.  R 

Pcterboro',  E.  R. 

Yarmouth 

DIs.  of  Algoma... 

Portncuf 

Ottawa  

Tcmiscotmta 

Hochelnga 

Saguenay 

-mipton 

ittawa 

Tiiniscoiiata 

Ottawa 

TemUcoiuita 

Rlmous-kl 

Mlssisqnoi 

Sinicoe,  N.  R 

Bonnveniure 

Muskoka  A-  P.  S'd 

Misslsquoi 

Hastings,  N.  R... 

Misslsquoi 

Colchester 

Victoria 

I.lsgar 

Charlotte 

Marquette 

Halifax 

Queen’s 

Victoria.  N.  R.... 

Charlotte 

Selkirk  

Oxford,  S.  It... 

Marquette 

Leeds,  S.  R 

Shelburne 

Bonn  venture  Q 

King's  N.D 

Northumberland 

I.lsgar 

Ontario,  W.  R. . . 

Marquette M 

Holton O 

Caricton N.  B 

Victoria,  8.  R o 

Fronteiiae <> 

Richmond N.  S 

Mnrquettc 

Pontiac Q 

Addington 0 

M Idd'.i  sex.  E.  R 0 

SI.  Jobu’s Q 

Lennox 

Middlesex,  N.  R.. 

Guy  shot  o' N.  S 

Lambton,  W.  R o 

King's 

Antigonishc N s 

Brant.  S.  R O 

Lambton,  K.  It 

Lambton,  E.  It (i 

Two  Mountains Q 

Yale B.  ( 

Yale 

Alberta  Territory 

Colchester N.  S 

Essex,  N.  It. . 

Ottawa 

BothweD 

Halifax 

Temlscounta 

Prince 

Pi  luce 

Essex,  8.  It.. 

Queen’s N.  B 

Bruce.  N.  It 

Marquette 

Ox  fin  d.  N.  It 

Stnnstead 

1-atmrk,  S.  R 

Wellington,  N.  it 

Hnlton 

Victoria,  S.  It.... 

Addington 

Cariboo 

Mahllmand 

Brant.  S.  it 

Colchester N. 

Coleliestcr N. 

Selkirk M 

Pontine 

Inverness 

Marquette 

Wellington,  c.  R... 
Muskoka  A;  1*.  S'd 

Grey,  S.  It 

Oxford,  S.  It  

Wentworth,  N.  It. 

Sinicoe.  E.  It 

Russell 

Dundas 

Hastings.  N.  It.... 

Cluiteauguay 

Sunbury 

Durham.  W.  it 

Sinicoe.  E.  it 

Sinicoe.  E.  R 

" Clllngloll,  C.  It.. 

Victoria 

Elgin.  E.  It 

Queen’s 

Queen’s : 

Marquette 

Durham,  E.  It 

Lambton,  W.  R .. 
Renfrew,  X.  I!.... 

lttissell 

Ontario.  S.  It 

Middlesex,  W.  It 

Addington 

Yale  &.  Kootenay. 

Marquette  

Wellington,  S.  It. 

Addington 

King’s 

Dimbton,  E.  it. . . 

Llsgar 

Norfolk,  N.  R... 

Selkirk 

Queen’s 

Ottawa 

Provencher 

Pontiac 

Oxford,  S.  R 


. .B.  C 

O 

O 


1,700 


..() 

r.-S 

...0 

') 

...O 

b 
" 
E.  1 
K.  1 
..M 
•> 
...O 
...O 

..  o 

:::<> 

-• 
B.  C 


X Oustie 

Outer  Duck  Island.... 
Outer  Isl'dPort  Hood. 

Outrcinont 

Ouvry 

Overton 

Overton 

+ Owen  Sound 

Owl’s  Head  Harbour. . 

Oxenden 

+ Oxford 

Oxford  Centre 

Oxford  Mills 

Oxford  Station 

Oxley 

Oxmead 

Oyster  Bed  Bridge.... 

Oyster  Ponds 

Oznnbrnck  Centre  — 

Paddock 

l’alnchaitd 

Pni  nsec 

Patnswick 

• Paisley 

- Pakenham 

Palermo 

Pnlgrave 

Palmer  Rapids 

Palmer  Road 

» Palmerton 

Palmyra 

Pnnmure 

Papineauvllle 

Paquette 

Paradise  Lane 

Parents 

Parliam 

Park  Corner 

>f  Paris. . 

Paris  Station 

Parisvllle 

Parker 

Park  dale 

Parkdale 

Parker’s  Cove 

Parker's  Ridge 

Park  Head 

* Park  Hill 

Parkliurst 

Parkin 

Pnrkislmo 

Parklands 

Park's  Creek 

Parlee  Settlement . . 

Paunn 

Ptnrsborough 

Parrsbnrough  Shore. 

Parry  Harbour 

Parry  Sound 

Partridge  Island 

Paspeblac 

Passekeag 

Pasteur 

Pnsqua 
Patillo 
Palters 

Patterson  Settlement. 
Pmidnsh  . . 

| Pauline ... 

Tuvlilion. 

Peabody  

Pouke  Station,  No.  St 

Pcnrceley 

Pcarcetou 

Pearson’s 

Peebles 

Peel 

Poepabun 

Pcflerlaw  

Peggy's  Cove 

Peguis 

Peklsko 

Pclee  island 

Pelee  Island,  East. .. 
Pclee  Island,  South. 

Pellssier 

Pelham  Union 

Pembroke 

* Pembroke 

Pembroke 

Pembroke  Shore 

Pendennls 

Pendleton 

- Penetangulshene. 

Pcngnrth 

Pcnlnc 

PenlnsulnGnspe. ... 
Penlnsulft  Harbour 

Pentiflehl 

Pcnnfleld  Ridge.... 

Penobsgufs 

Penrith 

Pcnsc  

Pentecost  River 

Pentlatul 

Penvlllc 


AYc'L’uijion,  I. 

Algoma... ........ - 

•ness 

Hochelagn 

Kent 

Addington 

Yarmouth 

Grey,  N.  R 

Halifax 

Grey,  N.  R . . 
Cumberland  . 

Oxford,  S.  R 

Grenville,  N R.. 
Grenville,  N.K.. 

. S.  It 

Grey,  E.  It. . . 

Queen’s 

Gnysborough 
Stormont <> 

King’  ' 

Megnntlc Q 

Westmoreland  v ” 

Sinicoe,  S.  It. 

Bruce,  N.  It 

Lanark,  N.  It O 

llal  ton O 

•dwell Q 

Renfrew,  S.  It 

Prince P E.  I 

Wellington.  X.  It 
Elgin,  W.  It. 


,.N.  S 

O 

..N.S 


N. 


..P.  E. 


..N.  B 


..P.  F..  1 


3,200 


4,500 


500 


Lanark, N.  R 

Ottawa 

Compton 

Annapolis ... 

Victor'll 

Addington  ... 

Queen's 

Brant,  X.  R. . 

Brant,  N.  R 

Lotlilnicre 

Wellington,  C.  It.. 

I.lsgar 

York.  W R 

Annapolis 

York 

Bruce,  N.  R 

Middlesex,  N.  It... 

I/itblnlere Q 

Assn 

Marquette M 

Assa 

Lunenburg. 

King's N.  B 

Lennox 0 

Cumberland N.  " 

Cumberland N. 

Muskoka  & Parry  S. . 

Muskoka  & I’.  S’d 

Cumberland N.  S 

Bonaventure Q 

King's N.  B 

Chicoutimi Q 

Assa 

Essex,  N,  I? 

York.  W.  R 

Sunbury N.  B 

Petcrboro',  E.  R ~ 

Rouville 

Cariboo B. 

Grey.  N.  It O 

King’s P.  E I 

Muskoka  & Par.  S — O 

Misslsquoi Q 

King’9 X.  B 

Oxford,  S.  R O 

Cnrleton N.  B 

Wellington,  N.  R 

York.  N.  It 

Halifax 

Llsgar 


POST  OFFICE. 


..N.S 


Essex,  S.  R 

Essex,  S.  It 

Essex.  S.  It 

Ottawa 

Monek 

Hants 

Renfrew,  N.  It.. 

Cnrleton  

Yarmouth 

Selkirk 

Prescott 

Slmcoc.  S.  It 

York 

Gnspe 

Algoma 

Charlotte 

Charlotte 

King’s 

Selkirk 


s Perct  

Perch  Station 

Peri  vale 

Perkins 

Perm 

Pcrrotton 

Perott  Settlement..., 

Pcrryboro’ 

Perry  Settlement. .. . 

Perry 

Pcrrytown 

- Perth 

! Pertli 

Perth  Centre 

Pertli  Road 

Petnwnwn 

-i  Peterborough 

Petersburg 

I Peter’s  Road 

Peterson's  Corners. 


I Pc 


ivlllc.. 


I*  Petrrsrdle 

Pctcrsville  Church. , 

Petervllle 

Pethertou 

Petit, codin'. . 

Petite  ile  C.rnt 

Petite  Limeguc 

Petite.  M atone 

Petite  Rlv.  Bridge. 

Petite  Vnllcc 

Petit  Itocher 


. Saguenay 

. Wellington,  C.  It. 

Sinicoe,  E.  It 

. Gnspe 

. Ijimhton,  W.  It. . 

. Algoma 

. Ottawa 

. Slmcoe.  S.  It 

. Renfrew.  N.  It... 

. Annapolis 

. Compton 

King’s 

. Addington 

Durham.  E.  It... 

. 1-aimrk,  S.  It 

Victoria 

. Victoria 

Addington ' o 

Renfrew,  N.  It o 

• Petcrboro’.  W.  It n 

. Waterloo,  S.  R o 

King’s P.  K.’  I 

. . Victoria,  N.  It o 

••  Queen’s N.  B 

..  I-ondon o 

••  Queen’s [x.B 

- Prince p.  k t 

Wellington,  N.  R 
..  Westmoreland... 

..  Richmond 

..  Gloucester 

. . ltlinoiiskl 

. . Lunenburg 

...  Gnspe 

. ..  Gloucester 


..O 


..Assa 
. N B 

Q 


. M 


■ Q 


..N.  B 


. .N.  B 


N.  B 

iN.'ii 


Jctlts  L'r?-’V!n3 

Pcipesv-LT:  :~arbonv. . . 

i-etrel 

^ Petroica 

Petwortli...., 

Pevensey 

Peveril 

Pheasant  Forks 

Plielpston 

Philipsburg,  East 

Philipsburg,  AVcst 

PhlllDSmB 

Philipsville 

* Pickering 

+ Plcton 

Pictou 

PIctou  Island 

Pictou  Landing 

Piedmont 

Piedmont  Valley 

a-  Pieireville 

Pierreville  Mills 

Plerston 

Pigeon  Hill 

Pigeon  Lake 

Pike  Bay 

Pike  Creek 

Pike  River 

Pilot  Mound 

Pinchcr  Creek 

Pine  Dale 

Pinedale 

Pine  Grove 

Pine  Orchard 

Pine  Ridge 

Pine  River 

rinette 

Pine  Tree 

Pinkerton 

Pioneer 

Piopolis 

Pipestone 

Pirate  Harbour 

Pisarinco 

PisquUI 

Pisquld  ltoad 

Pitt’s  Ferry 

Plttston 

Piusvlllc 

Plainfield 

Plainfield 

Plalnvllic 

Plnisnnce 

• Plantagenet 

P blister  Mines 

» /•lattsvitlc 

Playfair 

Pleasant  Bay 

Pleasant  Grove 

Pleasant  Harbour 

Pleasant  Home 

Pleasant  Dike 

Pleasant  Point 

Pleasant  Ridge 

Pleasant  River 

Pleasant  Vale 

Pleasant  Valley 

Pleasant  Valley 

Pleasant  Valley 

Pleasant  Valley 

I’leasnntvlllc 

Plevna 

Plover  Mills 

Plum  Hollow 

Plumper  Pass 

Plymouth  Road 

Plymouth 

Plymouth 

Plympton 

Plymton 

Puckmouche 

Pockshaw 

Pocologan 

Point  Aconi 

Point  Alexander 

Point  an  Car 

Point  Clear 

Pointe  a Pic 

Pointe  an  Boitlenu 

Pointe  an  Chenc 

Pointe  hux  l’lns 

Pointe  nux  Trembles. 
Pointe  aux  Trembles. 
Pointe  mix  Orlgnaux. 

Pointe  Blcuc 

Pointe  Claire 

Pointe  de  Bute 

Pointe  du  Chenc 

Pointe  du  Die 

Point  Edward  

Point  Edward 

Point  Eseumlnnc 

Pointe  Sechc 

Point  Fortune 

Point  Kaye 

Point  la  Nim 

Point  Michaud 

Point  gf  Cape 

Point  Pctve 

Point  Platon 

Point  Poplar 

Point  Prim 

• Point  St.  Charles. . 

Point  SL  Peter 

Point  Sapln 

Point  Travers 

Point  Wolfe 

Poirier 

Poland 

l’oilctt  River 

Polleyhurst 

Polinont 

Poltlmorc 

Potncroy 

Pomeroy  Ridge 

Pomona 

Pomquet  jChupcll 

Ponds 

Pond  Mills 

Ponsonby 

Pont  Chateau 

Pont  de  Mnsktnongc, 

Pont  Rouge 

Pontypool 

Pont  Viau 

Poodlne 

Poole 

Poplar 

250| | Poplar  Grove 


Rlmouskl 

I-Ifilifax 

Marquette 

Lambton.  E.  R 

Addington......... 

Muskoka  & 1 . o «*• 
Vnmlreutl 


Slmcoe,  N.  R Q 

Misslsquoi Q 

Waterloo,  S.  R <> 

Hastings.  E.  R Q 

Leeds.  S.  R Q 

Ontario.  W.  R <> 

Prince  Eilw 
Pictou 


Electoral  District.  Pop. 


Pictou 

Plcton 

Terrebonne... 

Pictou 

Yamnska 

Yamnskn 

King’s 

Mlssisqnoi ... 

Lisgnr 

Bruce,  N.  R.. 
Essex.  N.  R. . 
Misslsquoi  — 
Selkirk 


. X.  8! 


..N. 


1,000 

S.200 

1,500 


X 


250 


998 


1,500 


Ontario,  N.  R... 

Antlgonislie 

York.  W.  R 

Ontario,  W.  R... 

Kent 

Bruce,  W.  R 

Queen’s 

Pictou 

Bruce,  E.  R 

Cnrleton 

Compton 

Selkirk 

Guy  shot  o’ 

St.  John 

Queen’s 

Queen’s 

Frontcnnc 

Grenville,  S.  R.. 

Prince 

Hastings,  E.  R... 
Pictou. . 


. Alta 


IvS 

...N.  S 
,..N.  B 
P.  F..  I 
. I*.  E.  I 


Northumberland,  W.U.O 

Ottawa 

Prescott 

Victoria 

Brant.  N.R 

Lanark.  S.  R 

Inverness 

Queen's 

Halifax 

Llsgar 

Yarmouth 

Halifax 

Charlotte 

Queen’s 

Albert 

Dlgby 

Pictou 

Yarmouth 

Dundas 

Lunenburg 

Addingtoti 

Middlesex,  K.  R 

Leeds,  S.  R 

Vancouver 

Pictou 

Yarmouth 

Caricton 

Selkirk 

Dlgby 


..N.S 

M 

..N.  S 

, . x.  s 

N 1! 
V s 

.a.  b 
\ s 

..N.  S 


M 

..X.  S 


..N.  IS 
. .N.  B 
..N.  S 


Q 

..N.  B 
..N.  li 
•Q 


Gloucester 

Gloucester 

Charlotte 

Cape  Breton 

Renfrew,  N.  R. .. 
Northumberland. . . N.  Ii 

Victoria 

Charlevoix 

Saguenay 

Argentcuil 

Algoma 

Hochelnga — .. 

Portncuf 

Knmournskn 

Chicoutimi 

Jncqucs-Cni  tier 
Westmoreland.. 
Westmoreland. . 

St.  Maurice 

Dintbton.  W.  I{ o 

Cape  Breton N.  S 

Nortlmniberland. . . N.  B 

Kamouruskn Q 

yaudrcull q 

Slmcoc,  E.  R o 

Restigouche N.  B 

Richmond N.  S 

Antigonlsbe ...N.  S 

Prince  Edward Q 

Ditblnlcre Q 

King’s 1’.  E.  1 

Queen's 1*.  E.  I 

Montreal  Centre Q 

Gnspe Q 

. Kent N.  B 

Prince  Edward 

Albert N. 

Kent N.  B 

Diunrk,  N.  I! n 

Westmoreland N.  It 


, Ottnw 

Selkirk 

( harlot  to 

Grey,  S.  R 

Antigonishc 

Pictou 

Middlesex,  S.  R. 
Wellington.  C.  R 

Soulnnges 

Maskinonge 

Portncuf 

Durham,  E.  R.. . 

Diva! 

King’s 

Perth.  N.  It 

Algoma 

Algoma o 


.7.73 

.N.  B 


::«:8 
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LIST  OF  POST  OFFICES  IN  CANADA. 


POST  OFFICE. 

Po|ilnr  Hill 

Poplin-  Mill 

Poplar  Pol  in 

I’oqulnck 

Pori  Aeadio 

* Portage  du  Fort  . . 

* I'oi  luge  in  Pralrh 

Portage  Itlvcr 

Port  Albert 

Pori  Alum 

* run  Arthur 

Porlaplque 

Porlu|m|iie  Mountiilii. . 

Porntplque  Renr 

l’orl  mi  Persll 

Pori  Beckcrton 

Pori  Uruce 

* Pot  i Harwell 

Pori  Caledonia 

J'oi  t parting 

Pori  Clyde 

Pori  Cock  burn 

* Port  Cattiorne 

Pori  Crcdll 

* Port  /lalhouttle 

Pori  Daniel 

* Pori  /hirer 

* Port  Hlgin 

Pori  Elgin 

Pori  Klimley 

Porter's 

Poricr'e  Hill 

Porter's  Dike 

Pori  Flnluy 

Port  Felix 

Port  Franks 

Port  George 

Port  Granby 

Port  G re  vl  lie 

Pori  Hammond 

Port  Hnney 

Pori  Bantings 

* Port  Hawkesbury. . 

Port  H (Ilford 

Pori  Hill 

Poi  i llood 

Port  flood  Island 

* Port  Hope 

Port  Howe 

Port  .loll 

Port  Lninbton 

Portland 

Portland 

Port  la  Tour 

Port  Lends 

Port  Lome 

Port  Maitland 

Port  Maitland 

Port  Matoon 

Port  Medway 

Port  Moody 

Port  M trig  rave 

Port  Nelson 

Portncuf 

PoVtncuf  Station 

* Port  PnTy 

Port  Philip 

Port  Richmond 

* Port  Hobtnson 

* Pori  Bo  wan 

Port  Royal 

Port  Royal 

Port  Ityerse 

Pori  Sniidflchl 

Port  Severn 

Portsmouth 

* Port . Stanley 

* Port  Sydney 

Port  Talbot 

Portugese  Cove 

Port  Union 

Pen  t Williams 

Port  Williams  Station. 

Pottagcvllle 

Powassan 

Powell 

Powcrscourt 

Power’s  Creek 

Powuall 

Prairie  Grove 

Pre  d’en  liaut 

Prcncveau 

« Prescott 

Presqu'  Isle 

* Preston 

Preston 

Price’s  Corner 

Prlcoburgh 

PrtceriUe 

Priest  Pond 

Priest's  Valley 

Primrose 

Prince  Albert 

Pilncc  Albert 

Prince  Albert 

Prince  of  Wales 

Prluceport 

* Princeton 

Princctown 

Pnucetown  Rond 

Princevillc 

Prince  William 

Prince  William  Station. 

Prlnye 

Prospect 

Prospect 

Prosser  llrook 

Protccllonvillc 

Proton  Station 

Providence  Hay 

Public  Landing 

Pubnlco  Beach 

Putin  ten  Harbour 

Pnc.kahu 

Pugh’s  Crossing 

* Pngwatili 

Pugwash  River 

Purhrook 

Hardy 

Purlbrook 

purple  dove 

Piirblc  Hill 

Purple  Valley 

Purplevlllc 

Pusliuch 

Putnam 

Qunco  Road 

Quadra ....... 

Qnni  dcs  Eboulcm  ns. . 


Electoral  District. 

Plctou N.  S 

Middlesex,  S.  R O 

Marquette 


Rigby  . 
Pontiac 


MarqilCIte 

Noi  ihumbei  laud. . 

Huron.  W.  R 

Kei 


..N.S 
-N.  S 
- N.  S 

..  Q 


...V,  S 


Aleoma 

Colchester. . 

Colchester. . 

Colchester. . 

Charlevoix  . 
dij  shorn'. . 

Elgin.  K U. 

Elgin,  E R. 

Cape  Hil  ton 
Slnicoe,  E.  1 

Shelburne N.  S 

MuBkokn  k P.  S'd....o 

Welland o 

Peel 

Lincoln. . 

Honaveulure Q 

Norfolk.  S.  R O 

C.  W.  R ll 

Wcslmoreluntl N.  H 

Lanark.  S.  R (i 

si.  .John N.  It 

Huron,  8.  It... 

Halifax N.  8 

Algomn O 

Guyshorough N.  S 

Lninbton.  E.  K.. 

Annapolis N.  S 

Durham.  W.  R O 

Cmnherland N.  S 

N.  Westminster  — II.  C 
N.  Westminster  — B.  C 

Inverness N.  S 

Inverness N.  s 

GuysborougU N.  S 

Prince ° ’ 

Inverness 

Inverness 

Durham.  K.  It... 

Cumberland 

Queen's 

Botlnvell 

Leeds.  S.  R 

St.  John 

Shelburne 

Huntingdon 

Annapolis 

MoJtCk 

Varniouth 

Queen's 

Queen's 

N.  Westminster  . . 

Guysborough N.S 

Halton " 

Portneuf 1 

Portnenf < 

Ontario.  N.  It • <» 

Cumberland N.  s 

Richmond N.  S 

Welland o 

Norfolk,  S.  R o 

Norfolk.  S It a 

Richmond N.S 

Norfolk.  S.  R •» 

Slmeoe,  K.  R •* 

Slmeoe.  E.  U » 

Frontenae 

Elgin.  E.  R O 

Muskoka  & P.  S’d. . 
Elgin.  W. 

Halifax 

Ontario.  W.  R 

King's N.  S 

King's N.  S 

York.  N.  R 

Muskoka  & P.  S’d. . 

Lanark.  N.  R..  . <> 

Huntingdon Q 

Victoria N.  H 

Queen's V.  E.  I 

Provenclicr 

Westmoreland N,  B 

Petevboro’.  K.  R.. 
Grenville.  S.  R ... 

Grey.  N.  It 

Waterloo.  S.  It  — 

Selkirk 

Slmeoe,  E.  R 

Victoria 

Grey.  S.  K 

King's 

Vale-Kootcnay  — 
Cardwell 


,...0 


Ontario.  S It  . 

Annapolis 

St.  John 

Colchester 

Brant.  N.  It . . . 

Prince 

Queen's 

Inverness 

York 

York 

Prince  Edward... 

Ijiunrk.  S.  It 

Halifax 

Alliert 

Northumberland. 

Grey.  E.  It 

Algomn 

King's 

Shclhiirne 

Yarmouth 

Vor'k  ......... . ■ 

Cumberland 

Cumberland 

Olltlli  to.  N It.... 
Hastings  N It... 

Antigouishe 

Bruce.  S.  R 

Durham.  W.  It... 

Bruce.  N It 

York.  W.  R 

Wellington.  S R „ 

Middlesex.  E.  It..  • 

St.  John N- 

Vancouver B.C 

Charlevoix  Q 


. . N.  S 
. Sask 
.N.  B 
..N.  S 
..N. : 
O 

o 


1.500 
600 1 
l.INNh 


. E.  I 
..N.  S 
..N.  S 

:.n"s 


,.N  B 
...N.S 

Q 

..N.  s 

o 

..N.S 
..N.  S 
..N.S 
..It,  C 


..N.S 


3.000 

100 

1.800 


Susk 

O 

...  N.S 
...  N.  B 
...  N.  S 

O 

P.  E I 
. P.  K.  1 
...N.  S 
...N.  II 
...N.  B 

o 

O 

...N.S 

n.  n 

N.  It 


POST  OFFICE. 


i*  Appelle  Station.. 

tplebec 

Quceiisliorough 

Qoeetishnry 

Queen  Hill 

Qiiecnsion 

Qucensvllle 

Qneeusvllle 

Qucensvllle 

tjnesnelle 

Quesiielle  Forks 

Qollchenn 

Qulnnii 

Quinn 

Qmnuvillc 

Qulsibus 

Quispamls 

* tjuyon 

Rabbit  Mountain 

Radford 

Rad  stock 

Ragged  Head 

Ragged  Island 

Raglan 

Rnilton 

Rainy  River 

Ralnlmin 

Rulubom  Centre 

Ralphtown 

Itaiua 

Ramsay’s  Comers 

Ramsay 

Randboro 

Rondwlck 

Randolph 

Rnnelngb  

Kunktn 

Rtumock 

Raper 

Itapldc  de  Femme. . . 

Bo  phi  City 

Rapids  dcs  Joachims. 

Raiiiimm 

Bat  ho 

Rotlgnn 

Ratter's  Comer 

Bat  Portage 

Raven  Lake 

Itavennn 

Ra>cn8ClltTe 

Raven's  Glen 

Ravcnsboe 

Ravenswood 

Itavenswortli 

Rawdon 

Rawdon 

Ray  field 

Raymond 

Itenboro 

lteaburn 

Read 

Read 

Rending 

Rear  of  Bnddeck  Bay. 

Renr  or  Ben  Eoln 

Renr  of  Black  River.. 
Rear  Little  Judlque. . , 
Renr  I.  Sporllng  Mt.. 

Renr  Ball's  Creek 

Rcay 

Rebecca 

Red  Bank 

Red  Bay 

Red  Deer 

Red  Head 

Red  House 

Red  lek  vllle 

Red  Islands 

Red  Mountain 

Rediierevllle 

Red  path 

Red  Point 

Red  Rapids 

Bed  Bock 

Red  Wing 

Red  Wood 

Recdhnm 

Reedsdnle 

* Bryioa  

Reid's  Mills 

Rcinlnnd 

Relessey 

Rennud's  Mills  

Renfoith 

* Renfrew 

Renfrew 

Itenous  Bridge 

Renton 

Renton  Station 

Repcntigny 

Rcstoiile 

Rcvclsloke 

Rcyunrdlon 

Reynolds 

Rhodes 

Rhode's  Comer 

Riecburg  .......... 

Richard's  Lauding 

* Bicevllle 

Rlclinrdvillc 

Richard  vllle 

Bichibitc.to...  ■■  ■ ■ ■ 
Kichibucto  Village 

Richland 

Bichmond  Corner. 

Bichmond 

Bichmond....... 

. Bichmond  Bdl . 
Richmond  Station. 

Richmond 

Rlclivlcw 

Rich  wood 

RidgOton 

* Bldgetown 

Rhlgcvllle 

Kldgevllle 

* Btdgewoy 

Ridley 

Bignud 

Riley  Ibook 

Riinlngton 

+ Bimonski 

Rliigwood 

Ripley 

Rli>ou 

IMD-y’s  covo 


Electokai,  District. 


Ass. i 

. Quebec Q 

. Hnsrings,  N.  It  o 

. York N.  II 

. Rmce.  W It o 

. Lin.  k Niagara 

. York.  N.  It 

. Inverness N.S 

. King's N.  n 

. Cariboo U.  C 

. Cariboo It.  ( 

. Vale H.  C 

Yarmouth,  N.  S 

. Kent 

. Ottawa 

Victoria 

King's 

. Pontiac 

, Algomn 

. Pontiac 

. Jollette 

. Guyshoro' 

Sheiburnc 

Ontario.  S.  It  — 

, Addington 

. Algomn 

. Ilahlimaiol 

. Ilahllmand 

. Selkirk 

Ontario,  N.  It. . . 

. Russell 

. Colchester 

. Compton 

. Slmeoe.  S.  It... 

. Slmeoe,  E.  It  ... 

. Norfolk.  N,  It  . 

. Renfrew,  N.  It.. 

. Pontiac 

. Middlesex,  S.  It. 

. Victoria 

. Marquette 

. Pontiac 

. Ontario,  N.  R 

. Oxford,  N.  R 

. York 

. King’s 

. Algomn 

. Marquette 

. Grey.  E.  It 

. Muskoka  & I’.S'd 

. Marquette M 

. York.  N.  It.... 

. Lamblon.  E.  R. 

. Muskoka  & P.  S'd O 

. Montcalm Q 

. Hants N.  S 

. Selkirk M 

. Mnskokn  k I’.  S'd. 

. Victoria.  S.  R 

. Llsgnr 

. Westmoreland N.  ll 

. Hastings.  E.  R <» 

, Wellington.  C.  It O 

. Victoria N.S 

, Cape  Breton N.S 

Richmond N.S 

, Inverness N.S 

, Richmond N. 

, Cape  Breton N.S 

, Slmeoe,  E.  R 

Middlesex.  E.  It  . 

, Northumberland. 

Bruce,  N.  R 


0 


..N.  I! 


St.  John 

King's 

Grey.  K.  R 

Richmond 

Compton 

Prince  Edward. 

Kings. 

Victoria 

Algomn 

Grey.  E It 

Slmeoe.  E.  It  ... 

Megnntlc 

Megantlc 


.N.  B 
..  . O 
....Alfa 

...N.  B 
,P.  E.  I 


.Assn 


O 


. N.  IS 


..II  ( 


..  N.  S 
..N.  S 


Dundos 

Marquette 

Cardwell 

Kent 

Brant,  N.  It 

Renfrew,  S.  R... 

Hams 

Northumberland. 
Norfolk.  N.  R. . . 
Wentworth.  S.  It 

L'Assomption Q 

Muskoka  A P.  S'd 
Vale  A Kootenay.. 

Yarmouth 

Northumberland. . 

King's 

Lunenburg....... 

"Misslsquol 

Algomn 

Prescott 

Megantlc 

Kent 

Kent 

Kent 

Llsgnr 

Carleton 

Richmond 

Carleton 

York.  W.  It 

Richmond 

Marquette 

Peel,  N.  It 

Brant.  N.  R 

Pontiac 

Elgin.  W.  It 

Monck 

Provenclicr 

Welland 

Kent 

Vtiuilrenll 

Victoria 

Hastings.  N.  1U.. 

Kimouskl 

Ontario.  N.  It..... 

e.  S.  It 

Ottawa 

Lunenburg 


POST  OFFICE. 
Ittverlmnk 

Kivcrlmnk 

River  Beuudene 

Birer  Hourgeol&t 

Utcer  Charto 

Illverdale 

RHerdnle 

Birer  JJactd 

de  Chute 

River  Dennis 

River  Dennis  Itond 

River  Desert 

Rivcrflcld 

River  Gilbert 

It.  Gilbert  G.  Mines... 

River  Heliert 

Hebert,  W.  Side. 
Inhab.  Bridge... 

Birer  John 

River  John  Road 

River  Joseph 

River  /si  u Ison 

Birer  Philip 

Bicersdate 

Rlveredale 

Side 

Bireisiite 

Riverside 

Riverside 

Rlvcrstown 

Rlverviow 

River  View 

Itlvlcre.  a Clnude  

Riviere  a In  Mnrtre 

Riviere  a l’Onis 

Riviere  a Pierce 

Riviere  mix  Plus 

Itlvlere  Bole  Clair 

Riviere  dcs  Caches 

Riviere  dcs  Plantes 

Riviere  des  Prairies. . . 

* Bio.  dn  Loup  ( en  bus) 
Riv.  du  Loup  btnt'n. 

Riviere  Gagnon 

Itiviere  la  Fleur 

Riviere  la  Madeleine 

Riviere  Noire 

Riviere  Ouclle 

Rcvlere  St.  Jean 


Electoral  District. 


Wellington,  C.  R.... 

Carleton I 

Soiilonges 

Richmond 

Rcstlgoucho. 

Dlgby 

Queen’s 

Yamaska  — 

Carleton 

Inverness... 
Inverness... 

Ottawa 

Chaiennguay 


...N.  s 

P E 1 

.VsVu 


N.S 
..N.  S 
..N.  S 
..  V.  s 

..N.  S 

::rf 

,..N.  S 


itiv.  Stc.  Marguei  He  . . I Saguenay 


Beat 

Bernice 

i iinibci  hnol 
Cumberland 
Richmond. . 

Plctou 

Colchester. . 

Oitawa 

Restfgoucho 
Cumberland 

e.  E.  It 

Colchester N. 

Albert N. 

York.  E.  It 

N.  Westminster B 

Inverness N.S 

Wellington.  N R n 

Grey.  E It O 

Albert N.  B 

Cospe Q 

Gaspe Q 

Chicoutimi Q 

Portncuf Q 

Quebec Q 

I/>rblnlcre Q 

Norihumberlund...N.  B 

Ben  uce Q 

Hoc  beluga Q 

Temlscounta Q 

Temipcouata Q 

Terrehomie Q 

Moiiimorcncl 

Gaspe 

Arllmbiiska. . 
Kainournskn. 

Saguenay 


Riv.  Trols  Pistoles. 

Rivlngton 

Rivulet 

Roach's  Point 

Roach  Vale 

Robertson’s  Point 

Robertson  Station 

Roberval 

Rohlchaiid 

Roblllard 

Bohtnson 

Robinson  vllle 

Rubitnille 

Robins 

Roblln 

Rob  Roy 

Rocanvillc 

Rochelle 

Rochcsiervtlle 

Rock  Ban  a 

Rockburn 

Rockilale 

Rock  field 

Rockford  

Rock  Forest 

* Bockingham 

Rockingham 

Rockingham  Station. . 

Bock  Island 

Rockland 

B ockland 

Rockland  Stnliim 

.Rockllffe 

I Itucklln 

Rockly..... 

Rocklyn 

Rock  port 

Rockport 

Rockslde 

Rock  Springs 

Bock  ton 

Rockville 

iRockvillc 

Rockweil  Settlement. . 

Rock  way  Valley 

Bock  wood 

Rocky  Bay 

Rocky  Mountain 

■ Rocky  Point 

Rocky  Saugecu 

Bogenllle 

Rogersvllle 

Rodney  

Roebuck 

Roger's  Hill 

ltulio  Bay 

Rollo  Ray  doss 

Rolling  Dam 

Roman's  Valley 

Romily 

Romney 

Ilona 

Rondeau] 

iRonsou — 

Rose 

Itoscborry 

Itosednlf* 

Rosed  ale 

Rosedene 

Roschnll 

Rosebud! 

* Rosemonl 

Rosenenth 

Rose  Plain 

Rosetta 

Rose  Vale 

Rose  Valley 

Roseville 

Rose  way 

Iloslln 

Roslin 

i iltoss 

IRosshurn 

"toss'  Corner 

* Bossean 

tosseau  Falls 


■ Q 


Tcmlscmniia . 
Argcnteull. . . 

Inverness 

York,  N H.. 

Guysboro N.  S 

Queen's N.  B 

Megantlc..  ” 

Chicoutimi 

Westinoiclniiil N.  I 

Russell O 

Compton Q 

Rcsllgouche N.  B 

Ronuventtirc Q 

Richmond N.  S 

Lennox o 

Grcv,  E.  It O 

Assn 

Shofford 
Carleton.. 

King’s P.  K.  1 

Huntingdon Q 

Richmond. N.  S 

Leeds.  S.  It c 

Norfolk,  N.  R 0 

Sherbrooke i; 

Renfrew.  S.  It 0 

Yarmouth N.S 

Halifax N.S 

Sfnnstond Q 

Russell <i 

Westmoreland N.  B 

Westmoreland N.  B 

Renfrew,  N.  R... 

Plctou 

Cumberland 

Grey.  E.  It 

Leeds.  S.  It 

Westmoreland.. . 

ordwell 

Brockville 

Wentworth,  N.  li 
King's . 

Yarmouth N.S 

Cumberland N.  S 

Oitawa Q 

Wellington,  S R O 

Richmond N.  S 

Plctou N.  S 

Queen's P E.  I 

Grey.  S.  It. 

Perth,  S.  R 
Northumberland..  N.  B 

Elgin,  w.  It 

Grenville,  S,  It.. 

Plctou N.  S 


..N.S 


. N B 


. . P.  E.  1 

P.  K.  I 
....N.  B 
....N.S 


King's 

King's 

Charlotte 

Guyshoro*. .... 

Cardwell 

Kent 

ucen's... 

Kent 

Norfolk,  N.  R. 
Cumberland... 

Selkirk 

Victoria,  N.  It. 

Carleton 

Monck 

Prince  Edward 

Selkirk 

Slmeoe.  S.  It 

Northumberl'd.  W.  R.^O 

Lanark,  N.  R 

Albert 

Qtieeu' 


O 

..N.  It 


o 


loo.  S It 

Shelburne 

Ilnsnngv.  E.  It  .... 

Cnmhcrlund 

Renfrew.  N R 

MarqilCIte 

King's  

Muskoka  A P.  S d 
Muskoka  A P.  S'd. 

I.isgnr ,. 

. Levis 

. Prince  Edward 


..N.  B 

i’.  K.  I 

O 

,.N.  S 


Pop. 

POST  OFFICE. 

Electoral  Di 

X 

Ross  Mount 

X 

Rosaway 

Dlgby 

linstock 

. Perth.  N It  ... 

96 

Rothes 

. Onta.lo.  W.  R.. 

27 

Rotbsuy 

. Wellington.  C.  f 

) 

i Bothsay  

) 

Rouge  Hill 

Omni  ..  W.  R... 

5U 

ltoiigemoiu 

Rom  Hie 

III 

Round  Hill 

SU 

Round  Hill  

Round  Island 

> 

Round  Like 

Peterboro-.  K R 

[Round  Plains 

Norfolk.  NR... 

Roniitliwiiite 

Selkirk 

Routiner 

Prescott 

Rowan  Mills 

Norfolk.  S.  i: 

Rowanlou 

Pontiac 

Uowenn 

Duudus 

501 

Itowland 

Selkirk 

Itoxbury 

Annapolis 

16l 

1 to. x burgh 

Albert 

\ Box  ion  Foils 

Sheflord 

UN 

Roxton  Pond 

SlielTord 

25( 

Proveiu  her 

! Royal  Road 

York 

Royal  Road.  West 

\ oi  k 

Roynlton 

Carleton 

UNI 

Slmeoe,  E.  K.  ... 

X 

Itulsscau  a Scm 

Rimoiisqiil 

Itniiiivniede 

25C 

I Rupert 

Ottawu  

X 

Ituhiigornls 

Sunbury 

Rinuigoriils  Station 

Siinhurv 

Ituecom  River 

Essex,  N.  R 

X 

Riiscom  Station 

Es-fex,  N ll 

45( 

Rush  Point 

Peterboro'.  E.  R.. 

Perth.  S.  It 

I'M 



Russell 

Itussellon 

Slmeoe.  N.  R 

Russeltown 

Cliateaugnay 

liusilcovlllc 

Queen's 

Rullier  Glen  

Curlcton 

Renfrew.  N li  ... 

Rutherford 

Botliwel! 

Rutlivcn 

l'^sex.  S.  R 

Selkirk 

3(N 

Ryckman's  Corners. . . 

Wentworth, S K.. 

It'ydal  Bin.  I; 

Algomn 

Muskoka  & P.  .f  '.l 

ltylstone 

Norilminhcrluud. 

Terrebonne  

X 

Ste.  Adelaide  d.  Palms 

Gaspe 

SI.  Adolphe  lie  How . 

Argeuteull. . 

Si.  Agaplt 

I.otbinlere 

X 

Si.  Agailni 

M iiterloo.  S.  R . . . 

2(1 

Ste.  Agathe 

Provenehei 

Sie.  Agathe  de  Loth 

L'lblnlere 

;S(.  Agatliedcs  Monts.  . 

Tcrrchoue  

Ste.  Agues  de  Charl’x. . 

( harlcvolx 

200 

St.  Agnes  de  Dundee.. . 

Iliintlngiloii  

Richelieu 

Porineuf 

150 

Russell. 

St.  Albert 

Artlmbaska 

[vervllle 

St.  Alex.  clTbemlle... 

Iberville 

St.  Alex,  de  Knm'rsku. 
St.  Alexis  de  Monte.... 

Koinoiiraska 

IfOlltt  « 1 III 

St.  Alexis  des  Monts. .. 

Maskliiongc — ... 

St.  Alphonse 

Jollette 

Selkirk 

St.  Alphonse  de  Gran. . 

ShelTord 

Ittawn 

’reseoll 

100 

fllinouskl 

St.  Andre  Avelin 

mawa 

St.  Audi  o de  Kain 

vamouraska 

200 

St.  Audre  de  Sbedmc. . . 

iVeatmoreland 

harlotte 

HH) 

St.  Andrews 

\nllgonlshe 

* St.  Andrews.  Fast.. . 

\rgetllenil 

st.  Andrews,  \\  eat 

ornwiill 

Jagnr  

loiivllle 

Ste.  Angelede  Laval... 

N leolet 

Iiintlngdoti . . 

vent 

st.  Aimede  Bellevue... 

acques-Cortlcr  ... 

iloniinoroncy 

Ste.  Anne  de  la  Per — 

■haniphiiii 

Ste.  Anne  des  Monts. . . 

iaspe 

reri  ehonue 

stc.  Anne  In  Pocatiure. 

\ mouraska...  . 

’rescot  t 

100 

st.  A.  de  Restlgouche. . 

lonavcntiire 

600 

llchellcu 

st.  Ann's 

'a  term 

300 

St.  Ann's 

’ror  eiichcr . 

luceu’s P 

X 

sr.  Ann's 

loin  k 

m.  A naelme 

Inrclicster 

lent 

/it  liinlcre 

St.  Antoine.  Riv.  Rie. . 

'ei  chores 

enilscoiita 

St.  A|K>llmnire 

jitlunlere 

st.  Armand  Centre  — 

IK*isquol . 

■it.  Ariiiand  Station  .... 

liKsisquol 

cmiaconutn  

150 

tnron.  W R 

’urtneuf 

X 

ft.  Augustin,  Two  M 

wo  Moiintuins 

iiuiliigdoii 

t.  Ilynelnihc 

ft.  Harnabe,  St.  Man,. 

i Maurice 

crlbier 

X 

oi  incur 

ft.  Dazile  le  Grand 

h.linhJY  

300 

ft.  Bn/.ile  Station 

ste.  Beatrix 

Olid  to 

wo  Mountains.  . .. 

lorchesier 

ft.  Bernard.  South 

t.  John's 

Hghy  

’rovencher 

Iierville 

x Sic.  Brlgilie  ilesS'lls.. 

Icolet 

lOOliSt.  Bruno 

humbly 
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LIST  OF  POST  OFFICES  IN  CANADA. 


POST  OFFICE.  Electoral  District. 


St.  BrttuodeKnm 

fat.  Bruno  Station 

St.  Callxtc,  Kilkenny. . 

St.  Camille 

St.  Canute 

• Si.  Caslmir 

St.  Casslen  des  Caps. . . . 

St.  Custin 

Ste.  Catherine 

Ste.  Catherines  River. . 

t-  Si.  Catharines 

Ste.  Cec  deLevrard 

St.  Cccllcdc  Whltton.. 
St.  Celestin 

* St,  Cesalre 

St.  Charles 

St.  Clmrlc8de  Caplan.. . 
St.  elms..  Riv.  Boyer... 
St.  (.  Imp.,  Rtv.  Rich'll. . 

St.  Chrysoslome 

St.  Clair  Siding 

Ste.  Claire 

St.  Clements 

St.  Clement 

St.  Clet 

Ste.  Clothlldc 

Ste.  Clothllde  deChat. . 

St.  Columbln 

St.  Come 

St.  Constant 

St.  Croix 

St.  Croix 

Si.  Croix 

St.  Cunegondc 

St.  Cnthbrrt 

St.  Cuthbert Station.... 

St.  Cyprlen 

St.  Cyr 

St.  Cvriuc 

St.  Cyrllle del/ Islet.... 
St.  Cyrllle  do  Wend.... 

St  Damnse 

St.  Dainosc  tie  Rim 

St.  Danile  tie  Brandon. 
S.  Damien  do  Cuckl’d. . 

St.  David  de  Levis 

St.  David’s 

St.  Dcnlsdela  Bout’re. 
St.  Denis.  Riv.  Rich... 

St.  Didace 

St.  Dom  de  Bagot 

St.  Dominique  Stat 

St.  Dom.  des  Ccdres. .. 

St.  Donat 

St.  Donat  de  Mont 

St.  Dorothea 

St.  Edouard  de  Nap 

St.  Ed.  de  Fmmpton. . . 

St.  Edwldge 

St,  Eleanors 

St.  Eleuthcre 

St.  Elio 

Ste.  Elizabeth 

St.  Elmo 

St.  Elol 

St.  Elzear 

Ste.  E.  de  l’Enorgio 

St.  Ephrem  do  Trlng. . . 
St  Ephrem  d’Upton. . . 

St.  Esprit 

St.  Esprit 

St.  E.  do  BcnuharnolR. . 
St.  Etienne  de  Bolt’ 

St.  Etienne  des  Grei . 

St.  Et.  du  Saguenay 

St.  Eugene 

St.  Hug.  de  Grantham. 

St.  Eulnlle 

St.  Euslache 

St.  Kv nr.  de  Forsythe. . 

St.  Fableu 

St.  Faust  In 

Ste.  Fninlllc 

St.  Fcllelen 

St  Kellcltc 

St.  Felix.  tie  Valois... 

St.  Ferdinand 

St.  Fore.il 

St.  Fidele 

Ste.  Flavlc 

Ste.  Flavio  Station 

St.  Flavian 

Ste.  Flore 

St  Fortunat 

St.  Foy 

St.  Francois.  Beauce. 
St.  Francois  de  Sales. 
St.  Fran.  d'Oi  loans  . . . 
St.  Francois  du  Lae... 

Ste.  Francoise 

St.  Francois,  X.  East. . 
St.  Francois,  Mont’ny. 
St.  Francois  Xavier... 
St.  Fran.  X de  Vigor. 
St.  Fr.  X.  de  Brompt'n 


St.  Frederic 

St.  Gab.  de  Brandon. . 

St.  Gab.  de  Montreal. . 

St.  Gabriel  Stntion 

St.  Godcon 

Ste.  Genevieve 

Ste.  Gen.  de  Uatiscmi. 

*St.  George 

St.  George,  Beauce  . . 

*Sl.  George.  Brant. 

St.  Geo.  de  Windsor. . 

St.  George  Est 

St.  George's  Channel. 

St.  G.  de  Montarvllle. 

St.  G,  do  Grantham .... 

St.  G do  Knmouraska.  iKamournska 


Kanmuraska Q 

Chambly Q 

Montcalm Q 

Wolfe Q 

Two  mountains Q 

Portncnf Q 

Charlevoix... 

Kent 

Portm  uf 

Queen  6 

Lincoln 

Nicolct 

Compion 

N Icon  t 

Renville . ... 

Llsgat 

Bonavcnturc. 

It'cllorhnsso  . 

St.  H;  uclnthc 

Chnteauguny Q 

Vises O 

Dorchester Q 

Wnlerloo,  N.  R O 

Tcmlscouatn Q 

Soulongcs Q 

Arthabaskn Q 

Chateauguny Q 

Two  Mountains i) 

Jollelle Q 

Lapralrle Q 

limit*.  N.  S 

York N.  B 

Lotblnicre Q 

Ilochcingn Q 

Berthlcr Q 

Bertbicr Q 

TcHitBCOiiaiii c » 

Richmond Q 

Chicoutimi Q 

L’  Islet Q 

Drummond Q 

St.  Hynclntbe Q 

Rlini'tiskl Q 

Uerlhier Q 

BellcchaMe Q 

Levis i) 

Lin.  & Niagara o 

Kninoiimska Q 

St.  Il)aclnthe t) 

Mnsklnongo . .q 

Bagot C 

SoulangoR 

Soulanges 

Rlmouskl 

Montcalm 

Laval 

Nnplervllle 

Dorchester 

Compton 

Prince 

Kamouroska 

St.  Maurice 

•Toilette 

Glengarry 

Temtscounta 

Beauce 

Jollcttc 

Bcance  

Bagot 

Montcalm 

Richmond 

Beauhnrnols 

Brome 

St.  Maurice 

Saguenay 

Prescott 

Drummond 

Nlcolet 

Two  Mountains. 

Beauce  

Rlmouskl 

Terrebonne 

Montmorency... 

Chicoutimi 

Rlmouskl 

Joliet  te 

Megantlc 

Montmorency  . . 
Charlevoix 

Rlmouskl 

Rlmouskl 

Lotblnicre  

Clmmplnln 

Yf olfe  

Quebec 

Benuce  

Laval ...  

Montmorency. 

Yamaska . . 

Temlscouaia  . . 

Beauce 

Montmagny  . . . 

I.lsgar 

Tcmlseouatn  .. 

Richmond 

Beauce 

Berthlcr 

Ilocbelagn 

Portneuf 

Chicoutimi 

Jacques  Cartier 

Champlnln 

Charlotte 

Beauce 

Brant,  N.  R... 

Richmond 

Bcauco 

Richmond 

Ottawa 

iDrumnioml 


n 

P.E.^ 

Q 


Ste.  Gertrude. 

St.  Gcrvals 

St.  Giles ' 

St.  Gregolre ' 

St  Guill'mc  d’Upton. 
Ste.  Helene  do  Earn. 
Ste.  llcleno  do  Bagot 
Ste.  Del.  do  Chester 

St.  Helen’s 

Ste.  Honedlne ..... 

St.  Henri  dc  Levis. .. . 
St.  Henri  de  Mont'].... 

St.  Henri  Station 

St.  Hennas 

St.  Hermenegllde., 

St.  Hilaire 

Rt.  Htlnlrc  Stnllon. 

St.  Hilaire  Vllluge.. 


Nicolct 

Uellcclinssc 

Lotblnicre 

Nlcolet 

Drummond 

Knmouraska 

Bagot 

Arthabaska 

Huron.  W.  R 

Dorchester 

Levis. 

lloehelagn 

Lvls 

Two  Mountains.. 

Stanstcad 

Victoria 

Rouvlllo 

Uouvllle 


POS.T  OFFICE . 


St.  Htpp.  de  Kilkenny. 

St.  Ilonore 

St.  Hubert 

St.  llugues 

* St.  Ilyaclnthc 

St.  Ignnce 

St.  Ireuee..., 

St.  Isidore,  Dorchester. 
Rt.  Isidore,  Lapralrle.. . 

St.  Isidore 

St,  Isidore  Junction — 
St.  Isidore  de  Presc't.. . 
St.  Ives 

* St.  Jacob's 

St.  Jacques 

Rt.  Jacques  le  Mlneur. . 

Sr.  James 

Rt.  Jumes  Park 

St.  Janvier 

St.  Jean  Baptiste 

St.  J.  Bp.  dc  Montreal.. 
St  J.  Bp.  de  Rouvllle. . 

St.  Jean  Chry.  Levis 

St,  Jean  de  Dleu 

St.  J,  elcs  Chaillona  — 

St.  Jean  de  Mntlm 

St.  Jean  d Orleans 

St.  Jean  l'Evangellsle. . 

St.  Jean  Port  Joli 

*Nt.  Jcropie. 


Chambly Q 

Bagot... Q 

St.  Hyaclntlie Q 

Kent N-  B 

Charlevoix Q 

Dorchester Q 

Lapralrle Q 

Gloucester N.  B 

Lapralrle Q 

Prescott 0 

Middlesex,  E.  K O 

Waterloo,  N.  R O 

Montcalm Q 

Laprnrle O 

I.isgnr M 

Middlesex,  S.  R O 

Terrebonne Q, 

Provcndter. M 

Hochclugn Q 

Rouvllle Q 


800' 


St  Joachim  de  Mont.. . 
St.  Joncli.  de  Sliefford. 
St,  Joach.  Riv.  Rusc’m. 

St.John 

St.  John  Suburb 

* St.  John's.  East 

St.  John's,  West 

St,  Joseph  d’ Alma 

St.  Joseph  de  Beauce... . 
St.  Joseph  de  Lepage. . . 

St  Joseph 

St  Joseph 

St.  Joseph  de  Levis 

St  Joseph  de  Sorel 

St  Joseph  du  Lac 

St.  Jovite 

St  Jude 

Ste.  Julie  de  Vetch 

Ste.  Julie  de  Somer’t... 

Ste.  Julienne ’. 

St.  Justin 

St.  Just,  de  Newton 

Rt.  Lambert  de  Levis. . . 

St  Lambert,  Mont 

St.  Laure’t  d’Orlenns. . . 

St,  Laurent,  Mont’l 

St.  Laurent 

St  Lawrence 

St  Lazare  de  Belle’e. . . 
St  Lazare  de  Vnudr'l. . 

St  Leon  

St.  Leon 

Rt,  Leonard  d’ Aston... 

St  Leonard  Station 

St.  Leonard's 

St.  LI  bo!  re 

St  Llguorl 

St.  Louis  de  Bonsec'rs. . 
St.  Louis  de  Gon/ngite. 

St.  Louis  de  Kent 

St.  Louis  de  Ha  Ha 

Ste.  Louise 

St.  Luc 

Ste.  Luce 

Ste.  Luce  Station 

Ste.  L.  dc  Doncaster. . . 

Ste.  Madeleine 

St.  Mnglolre 

St.  Malaehle 

St.  Malo 

St.  Marc 

St.  Marcel 

St.  Margaret’s 

Ste.  Marguerite 

Ste.  .If.  de  Monnoir. 

Ste.  Mm  the 

St.  Martin 

Ste.  Marline 

St.  Martin's 

■*  St.  Mary's 

St.  Mary's 

St.  Mary's  Ferry 

Ste.  Mary’s  River 

St.  Mary’s  Roail 

St.  Mathias 

St.  Mathlcu 
St.  Maurice 


Electoral  District. 


Terrebonne. . 
Beni 


St.  Michel  de  Bcllcch! 
St.  Michel  de  Nprvl'c. 
St.  Michel  des  Saints 
St.  Michel  do  Wcnt’h. 

St.  Modoste 

St.  Molse ; 

Rt.  Mon.  deux  >l»nt 
Ste,  Mon.  do  Nlcolet.. 

St.  Nnrclsse 

St.  Norco ! 

St.  Nicholas 

St.  Xorbert 

St.  Norhert 

St.  Octave ' 

St.  Odilon 

st.  oia 777 

St.  Onezltnc 

st.  Ooco 

St.  Ours ‘ . ’ 

St.  Pacomc | 

st.  Paronhile 

St.  Paschal 

St.  Patrick 

St.  Patrick 

st.  Patrick’s  Clmnm-1 
St.  Patrick’s  Hill  . ... 
St.  Paul  de  la  Croix. 
St.  Paul  d’lndustrle. . 

si.  Paul  ilu  Ituton 

St.  Paul  l’Hermlte 

St,  Paul's 

St.  Paulin  

St.  Paul’s 

St.  Paul's  Bay 

St.  Paul' 8 Station.... 

St.  Pcrpetuo 

Sti  Peter' 


St.  Phil,  d' Argent  cull. 
,St.  Philippe  de  Nery, , 


Levis 

Tcmiocotmta 

Ix>tbii.iere 

Jolicttc 

Montmorency 

Bonn  venture 

L’lslet 

Terrebonne 

Montmorency 

Sliefford 

Essex 

John 

Quebec 

St.  John’s 

Welland 

Chicoutimi 

Beauce 

Rlmouskl 

Westmoreland. . . 

Autlgoiilshe 

I.cvl8 

Richelieu 

Two  Mountains . . 

Terrebonne 

St.  llyacintbe 

Verchcrcs 

Mcgnntic 

Monrrnlm 

Mngkljiongc 

Vaiidrcull 

Levis 

Chambly 

Montmorency  . .. 
Jacques  Cartier.. 

Llfgur 

Frontennc 

Bellecbnse 

Vaudreuil 

Mnsklnongo  ...  . 

Selkirk 

Nicolct 

Victoria 

Victoria 

Bagot 

Montcalm 

Rlchollon 

Beauliarnols 

Kent 

Temiscouata 

L’lslet 

St,  John’s 

Rlmouskl 

Rlmouskl 

Terrebonne 

Rt,  Hyacynthe  . . . 

Bellechasae 

Dorchester 

Compton 

Verchcrcs 

Richelieu 

King’s 

Dorchester 

Rouvllle 

Vaudreuil 

nj 

Chatcnnguay 

St.  John 

Perth.  S.  R 

Kent 

York ' 

Gilysliorough. ... 

King’s 

Rouvllle 

Rlmouskl 

Champlain 

St.  Mnurlce 

Jollcttc 

Bellecliasse 

Nnplervllle 

Berthlcr 

Argenieuil 

TenilBeounta 

Itlmoiiski 

t wo  Mountains , 

Nlcolet 

Champlain 

Heliccnasse 

Levis 

Berthlcr 

Provenclier 

Rlniouskl 

Dorchester 

Hostings.  N.  R. 
Knmouraska... 

Russell 

Richelieu 

Kninoiimska ... 

L’lslet 

Kamournska  ... 
Slmcoe,  E.  R. . . 
Tcinlseouata  . , . 

Victoria 

Artholmska 

Temiscouata.... 

.Toilette 

Montmagny  .... 
L’ Assumption  . 

Kent 

Mnsklnongo 

Plctou 

Charlevoix 

Perth,  S.  R 

Nlcolet 

Richmond 

Lapralrle 

Argcnteul! 

Komourasku  ... 


: N.ii 
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POST  OFFICE. 


Ste.  PlTllffinciie 

Ste.  P.  d'Ecliaillons — 

St.  Pie 

St.  Pie 

St.  Pie  do  Gulro 

St.  Pierre  Baptiste 

St.  Pierre  d’Orlcnns.... 
St.  Pierre  les  Bccquots. 
St.  Pierre,  Montma’y. 

St.  Placlde 

St.  Polycarpe 

St.  Prime 

St.  Prosper 

St.  Prosper  de  Dor 

St.  Raphael,  East 

St.  Raphael,  West 

* St.  Raymond 

St.  Redeinpteur 

St.  Regis 

St.  Reml 

St.  Reml  de  Tingw’k.. . 
St,  Reml  d’ Amherst... . 

St.  Robert 

*<St.  Roch  de  Quebec. . . 
St.  Roch  de  Richelieu. . 
St.  Roch  des  Aulnoies.. 

St.  Roch  l’Acliignn 

St.  Romaln 

Ste.  Rosalie 

Ste.  Rose 

St.  Rose  de  Watford .... 

Ste.  Rose  du  Degele 

St.  Sam.  de  Gnyliurst . . 
St.  Snuveur  des  Mon. . . 
St.  Snuveur  de  Quebec. 

Ste.  Schola8tigue 

St,  Sebnstien 

St.  Severe 

St.  S.  de  Beaurivnge. . 

St.  Simeon 

St,  Sim.  de  Rlmouskl. 
St.  Simon  de  Ynmas’a. 
St.  Sophie  de  Megan.. 
St.  Sophie  de  Laconic. 
St.  Sophie  de  Levrard. . 
St.  Stanislas  de  Cli’n 
St,  Stanls.  de  Kostkn.. . 

* St.  Stephen 

St.  Sul  pice 

St.  Sylvester,  East 

St.  Sylvester,  West 

Ste.  Tliecle 

St.  Telesphore 

St.  Theodore  d’ Acton. . 
St  Tlieod.  de  Cherteey 

Ste.Theodosle 

St.  Thercse.de  Blain  . . . 

St,  Tliomns 

St.  Thomas  dc  Jollette. 

* St.  Thomas,  IiVx«. 

St.  Tiinothee 

St.  Tlte 

St.  Tlte  des  Caps 

St.  Ubalde 

St.  Urbain  de  Clint... 

St. Urbnln  de Clinri.. 

Ste.  Ursule 

St.  Valnntln 

St.  Vnlerede  Bui 

St.  Valerien 

St,  Vnlller 

St,  Vnlller  Station 

Ste.  Vlctolre 

St,  Victor  dc  Trlng. . . 

St.  Vincent  dc  Paul.. 

St,  Vital 

St.  Wcnccslns 

St.  Williams 

St.  Znchorle 

St.  Zenon 

St.  Zephlrin 

as?  quo 

SaidoRIvcr... . . . . . . 
Sabrevols 

le 

a-urde  Marie, 


Electokal  District. 


tien 

Hope 

Id 

Saint  Mary’s  River.. 

Saint  Norbert 

' t Pierre 


& 


ury. . 


iry 

Salmon  Beach .... 

Salmon  Creek 

Snlmoiidnle 

inlinoiQuirst 

Salmon  point 

Salmou  River 

Salmon  River 

Salmon  River 

Salmon  River... 

Salmon  River ! | ' ' 

ion  River  (L.  h.) 

imivlllc 

ord 

•Salt Spring  Inland  ..7 

Salt  Springs. . 

Salt  Springs 7.7" 

Salt  Springs 

Salt  Springs  Station . . 
c"*— virtc 


II 

200  Saudi 


mbro 

iborn 

Bny 

Beach., 
field  .... 


Sandhurst... 
~ I Like  .. 
I Point.. 
I Point. . 


Chnteauguny 

Lrftnmilerc 

Bagot 

Provcncher 

Yamnska 

Megantlc 

Montmorency  . .. 

N icolet 

Montmngtiy 

Two  Mountains  . 

Soulanges 

Chicoutimi 

Champlain 

Dorchrsler 

Bellcchnssc 

Glcngnrry 

Portneuf 

Vaudreuil 

Huntingdon 

Naplervllle 

Artlinbnska 

Ottawa 

Richelieu 

Quebec  City,  E. . . 

Richelieu 

L’lslct 

L’Assomptlon 

Compton 

Bagot 

Laval 

Dorchester 

Temlscouuta 

Benuce 

Terrebonne 

Quebec  City.  E. .. 
T wo  Mountains. . 

Iberville 

St.  Mtfunce 

Lotbinlere 

Charlevoix 

Rlmouskl 

Bagot 

Megantlc 

Terrebonne 

Nleolet 

Clmmplnln 

Beauliarnols 

Charlotte 

I/Assoinptlou 

Lotblnicre 

Lotbj.hicre 

Clmmplnln 

Soulanges 

Bngot 

Montcalm 

Verchcrcs 

Terrebonne 

Carlefon 

Jollette 

F.lgin.  E.  R 

Beaulmrnots 

Chamiilaln 

Montmorency 

Portneuf 

Chateauguny 

Charlevoix 

Mnsklnonge 

St.  John 

Artliabasku 

Sliefford 

Bellcclinsse 

Belleclmsso 

Richelieu 

Beauce 

Imvnl 

Provcncher 

Nlcolet 

Norfolk,  S.  R 

Beauce 

Beitliler 

Yamaska 

Soulanges 

Middlesex,  N.  R . . 

Shelburne 

Iberville 

Westmoreland 

Megantlc 

Victoria,  N.  R 

Muskoka  & P,  S’d 

King’s 

Ontario,  N.  R 

Guysboro’ 

Kent 

Kent 

Benuce 

Wellington,  C.  R. 

Albert 

Cumberland 

Yarmouth 

Cape  Breton 

Norfolk,  N.  I! 

King’s 

Westmoreland. . . 

Mnrqucttc 

Gloucester 

Suiibury 

Queen’s 

Victoria 

Prince  Edward... 

St.  John 

Cape  Breton 

Guysboro 

Halifax 

Dlgby 

Guysboro' 

I’ecl 

Huron.  W.  It.... 

Vancouver 

King’s 

Plctou 

Antlgonlshe 

Cumberland 

Selkirk 

Halifax 

Wolfe 

Leeds,  S.  It 

Yarmouth... 

Algoina 

Ontario,  N.1I  ... 

Yarmouth 

Peel 

Compton.  .’.’..’.7. 

Lennox 

Muskoka  A-  p’s’ 
Renfrew.  S.  It. 

Guysboro 

St.  John 

Cumberland. . 
Essex.  N.  It. ... 
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Sandy  Beach 

Sandy  Beaches 

•s unity  Cove 

Sandy  Point 

Sangstcr 

Sarepta 

Sargent 

Snrginsoii 

* Sarnia 

Snrsflcld 

Snrtell 

Saskatchewan 

Saskatoon 

Sauble  Fulls 

* Saugeen 

SnulnlervHle 

Sniilt  nu  Coclion 

Saul!  an  Recollet 

Sault  Ste,  Marie 

Snurln 

Savage’s  Mills 

Savona’s  Ferry 

Saw  Mill  Creek 

Sawycrvllle 

Saynbec 

Say  ward- Albcrnl 

Scatarle  Island 

* Scarboro ' 

Scarboro’  'Junction  . 

Scarlet  Hill 

Sclinnzcnfelt 

* Schomberg 

Selirclber 

Scone 

Scotch  Block 

Scotelifort 

Scotch  lake 

Scotch  Line 

Scotch  Ridge 

Scotch  Settlement .. 

Scotch  Town 

Scotch  Village 

Scotia 

Scott  Junction 

Scotland 

Scotsburn 

Scottsville 

Scott's  Bay 

Scott's  Bny  Rond 

Scottsmorc 

Scottstown 

Scovlll’s  Mills 

Scouten 

Scribner 

Scngog 

Seafortli 

* Seaforth 

]Sea  Cow  Head 

'Sea  Cow  Pond 

Sea  Dog  Cove 

Scagmve 

Sea  Gull 

Sea  Island 

Sea  Side 

Seal  Cove 

Seaton 

Searletown 

Sebright 

Sebrlngvllle 

Seckerton 

Second  Falls 

Second  Peninsula 

Second  Westcock 

Seel . 

Seely  

Seely’s  Buy 

Seguln  Falls 

Selby 

Selkirk 

Selkirk 

Selkirk  Road 

Scllnrvllle 

.Selninh 

Selton 

Sclwyn 

Serpent  River 

Settrhigton 

Seven  Islands 


Sevogle 

Sewell 

Slind  Buy 

Slmdclund 

Slmg  Harbour 

Shakespeare 

Slminroek 

Shamrock 

SJmnklln 

Slmnly 

Shannon 

Shannon  Hall 

Sbnnnonvnle 

Shannonvflle 

Shanty  Bay 

Shnrliot  lake 

Sharon 

Sharp 7 . " 

Sliaijiton 

Slmwhrldgc ’ ’ 

Sliaw'cnegnn 

Sbawvliie 

Sheba 

Shedden  .. 

+ She,  liar..  .7.777'’  .' 

Shedlnc  Bridge 

Shedlnc  Road.... 

Sliecnhoro’ 777 

Sheet  Itnrh.  Passage 
Shellleld  ...  . U 

Sheffield 

Sheffield  Academy  ' 
Sheffield  Mills ...... 

Slicfllngton . 

Sliefford  Mountain... 

Sliefford  Vale 

Shcgulndali 

* Shelburne ......... 

Shelburne 

Sheldon 

Sheldrake ....... 

Shcllrnouth  . . . 

Shell  River 

Slienstono 

Shopody  Road  

Slieppnrdton 

SheppardvIHc 

* Sherbrooke 

Sherbrooke 
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Gnspe Q 

Lunenburg N.  s 

Dlgby N.  S 

Shelburne N.  S 

Adulngton 

Huron,  S.  R. . . 

Northuinlierl’d N.  B 

Hastings,  N.  R. 
Lnnbtoii.  W.  1{. 

Russel] 

King's N.  B 

Snsk 

SnsU 

Bruce,  N.  R ( 

Bruce,  N.  li < 

Dlgby N.  S 

Saguonay Q 

Ilochcingn Q 

Algonia () 

Slmcoe.  N.  R O 

Yale li.  7 

Annapolis N.  S 

Compton q 

Rlmouskl Q 

Vancouver B.  C 

Cape  Breton N.  S 

York,  E.  R. 

York.  E.  R. 

Slmcoe,  S.  R 

Selkirk 

York.  N.  R. 

Algoma 

Bruce.  N.  R. 

Hnlton 

Queen’s p.  E.  I 

York X.  It 

Lanark  ... 

Charlotte N.  R 

Westmoreland X.  it 

. ’it's X.  It 

Hants X.  S 

Muskoka  (i  P.  S’d (> 

Benuce q 

Oxford.  S.  R o 

Plctou X.  s 

Inverness N.  S 

King’s N.  S 

King’s X.  S 

MisslBquol q 

Compton Q 

Kent N.  B 

Addington 

King’s X.  B 

Ontario,  N.  " 

Halifax  .... 

Huron,  S.  R. 

Prince P.  K.  I 

Prince P.  E.  I 

King’s X.  R 

Ontario,  S.  R . . 

Algonia 

N.  Westminster B.  c 

Restlgouche N.  B 

Charlotte N.  It 

' k,  W.  R.... 

Prince 

Ontario,  N.  R . 

Perth,  s.  R .... 

Lnnbtoii,  W.  IJ 

Chariot  te X.  B 

Lunenburg N.S 

Westmoreland N.  B 

Marquette M 

Muskoka  A P.  S’d O 

Leeds,  S.  R o 

Muskoku  & P.  S’d  O 

Lennox o 

Llsgnr m 

Haldlmand <> 

Queen’s. . . p.  K.  I 

Bonaventure Q 

Hants N S 

Elgin.  W.  R 

Petcrboio’,  W.  Tt. 

Algoma 

Clmrlcvolx Q 

Sngucnny (j 

Ontario,  N.  R ~ 

F.lgin.  E.  R 

Northumberland. . .N.  It 
Marquette. 

ax N.S 

Selkirk.... 

Shelburne S 

Oxford.  N.  It o 

Renfrew,  S.  R () 

Prince p.  e.  1 

St.  John X p 

Grenville,  s.  R o 

9t'"';n’s x.  i, 

Muskoka  & P.  S’d o 

Restlgouche N.  It 

Hastings.  F..  R o 

Slmcoe.  S.  R o 

Addington  () 

York,  N.  It O 

King’s N.  It 

Frontcnac  . 

Terrebonne Q 

St.  Maurice 

Pontiac 

Queen’s X.  I! 

Elgin.  W.  It 

W.  Btniorebiiid N.  It 

We8tmorcTaiul N.  It 

iVcstniorciand X.  It 

Pontiac 

Halifax 

Went  worth,  N.  R. 

Sunbiiry x.  B 

Sunbnry \ n 

King’s  ... 

Sliefford n 

Sliefford q 

Sliefford...  ‘ 

Algoma  . . . 

Grey.  E.  It. 

Shelburne  . 

Cardwell  .. 

Sagncnav  . 

Marquette 
Marquette 

Albert vi  i> 

King’s K 

Huron.  W.  R 

Selkirk 

Sherbrooke  q 

Guysboro’ X.  S 
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Slierldnu 

Shcrkstnu 

Sherlock ’ 

Sherrington  . //"" 

Sherwood 

Sherwood  Spring"/' 
Shetland..., 

Shiga  wake "" 

Shiloh "" 

Sliliicnilcas  Bridge" 

Shlnnlckhurn 

Ship  Harbour 

Ship  Harbour  Like 

Sbljika 

Shipley 

SMpptgun 

Shipiiigun  Island.. .. 

Shirley 

Shoal  Lake 

Short  Benrh 

Shortholnie 

Shouldlec 

Shrewsbury 

Shrlgley 

Shrtibinount 

Shubenacadie 

Simile 

Shunacudle ' 

Shuewap 

Sidney ./ 

Sidney  Crossing. .. 

Sight  Point 

Slllcry  Cove 

Slllsville 

Slloam 

Silver  Creek 

Silver  Creek 

Silver  Hill 

Sliver  Luke 

Silver  Mountain 

Silver  Spring 

Sllverstrenni 

Silver  Water 

* Simcoe 

Slnclulrvlllc 

Sine 

Slnghampton 

Slttakaw 

Six  Mile  Brook 

Six  Mile  Koud 

Six  Nations 

Six  Portages 

Six  Roads 

Skend’s  Mills 

Skeena 

Skinner’s  Pond 

Sklpness 

Sklr  I)hu 

Skye 

Sky  Glen 

Sky  Mountain 

Sleswick 

Sluice  Pond 

Smlthfleld 

Smlthilcld 

Smith’s 

Smith's  Cove 

Smith's  Creek 

i Smith's  Fulls 

Smith’s  Hill 

Smith's  Mills 

Smith  Town 

Smlthurst 

* SmUhvltle,  Lincoln. 

Snake  River 

Sluder  Mountain 

snow  Flake 

Soda  Creek 

Soldier's  Cove 

Solin.i 

SolmcHville 

Solway 

sonibra 

Sonienos 

Somerset 

Somerset 

Somerset 

Somerset 

Somerville 

Sonora 

Sonya 

Sooke 

Soperton 


Ilalton 

Welland 

King’s 

Napiervllle  . . 

York.  w.  u 

Leeds,  s.  R 

Middlesex.  W.  r' 
Boiiaveniurc . 
Wellington.  S.  R. . 

Cumberland 

Norihumberlaiid. 

Halifax 

Halifax 

Middlesex,  X.  It/ 
Wellington.  N.  R . 

(Gloucester 

(Gloucester 

Ontario.  N.  R 

Mart|nette 

Yarmouth 

Queen  8 

<;wy 

Aigentenil 

Grey.  F..  R 

York,  W.  R 

Hants 

Cumberland 

Cape  Breton 

Yale 

Marquette 

Hostings,  W.  it . .. 
Inverness 


.N.  B 

•■••Q 


N.  S 
N.  B 
,.N.  S 
.N.  S 


irel. . 

Sourte,  Fust 

Souris 

Souris  City 

Sourlsford 

Souris,  West 

South 

Southampton 

Southampton 

South  Bar  of  Sid.  Rlv. 

South  Barnstou 

South  Buy 

South  Bay 

South  Bay 

South  Bolton 

South  Branch 

South  Branbli  (Ken.). 
S.  Br.  St.  Nicholas  It. . 

South  Cnsselmnn 

South  Cayuga 

South  (Bones 

South  Cove 

South  Dout-o 

South  Dudswell 

South  Hummer 

+ South  Durham 

South-East  Passage 

South  Ely 

South  End 

S.  End  of  Loeliaber 

South  Esk 

South  Farmington 

South  Finch 

South  Gloucester 

South  Gower 

Sovth  Granby 

S.  Gut  of  St.  Ann's 

South  Ham 

S.  Head  of  C'ow  Bay  — 

South  Indian 

South  Kuowlesvllle 

South  Like 

South  Lake 

South  Lancaster 

smith  Loulsburg 

South  Mnitlaud 


Ontario,  W.  p. 

Marquette 

Ottawa 

Norfolk,  S.  R 

Victoria.  N.  It... 

Algotnn 

Selkirk 

Victoria 

Algomn 

Norfolk.  S R 

Wentworth,  s.  it.. 
Hastings,  N.  R . . . 

Simcoe.  N.  It 

Marquette 

PlCtou 

Cumberland 

Haldlmund 

Ottawa 

Gloucester 

Carlcton 

Cariboo 

Prince ; 

Bruce.  N.  R 

Victoria 

Glengarry 

Inverness 

Inverness .. 

Cardwell 

Yarmouth 

Northumberland.  E.R..O 

Guysboro’ N.  S 

Westmoreland .. . 

Dlgby 

King's 

Leeds  A Gn  u , N. 

Selkirk 

Stansteud 

King’s 

Wellington.  N.  R 
Wentworth.  S R. 

Renfrew,  N.  R 

living’s 

I Selkirk 

Cariboo 

Richmond 

Durham,  w.  r... 

Pi  luce  Kdw 


..N.  B 
M 


Brui 


. K.  R 


Bothwell 

Vancouver 

Meguutic 

King's 

Prince 

Selkirk  

Carlcton 

Gnysb  n o' 

Ontario.  N.  R 

Vancouver 

Leeds.  S.  R 

Richelieu 

King's 

Selkirk 

Selkiik 

Selkirk 

King’s 

I.unelihuig 

York 

Cumberland 

Cape  Brett  n 

Sinnstead . . 

Prince  Edward.  . 

Victoria 

St.  John 

B route 

Colchester 

King's 

Kent 

Rnssel 

Monck 

Queen's 

Victoria 

Pctcrboro',  E.  R. . 

Wolfe 

Peterboro’,  E.  R... 

Drummond 

Halifax 

SliefTord 

Welland 

Guysboro’ 

Northumberland. . 

Annapolis 

Stormont 

Rnssel 


Grc 


ivlllc,  N.  R.. 


SliefTord . . 

Victoria 

Wolfe 

ape  Breton.. 

Russell 

• .'arleton 

Leeds.  S.  It... 

King's 

Glengnrry 

Cape  Breton.. 
Hunts 


Q 
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South  March 

South  Mai  land 

South  Middleton 

South  Moinighun 

South  Mountain 

Soul li  Nelson 

Soiiil.  Nelson  Road... 

South  Ohio 

Southport 

South  Quebec 

South  Range 

South  Ruwtton 

;.South  Rcnous 

.Soulli  River 

South  Rockland 

iSonth  Ho.xtou 

S.  S.  Basin  Rlv  Denis. 
S.  Side  Baddcek  R. ... 
S.  Siile  lioulardaiie  . . . 
S.  S.  Coeague  River... 
S.  S.  Whycocomagh  B. 

South  Stukely 

South  Tilley 

South  Vale 

South  Victoria 

Southvllle 

South  TV.  Mai'garee... 

South-West  Mahou 

South-West.  Lot  If, 

South. West  Point 

South  Wiltshire 

South  wold  Station 

South  Woodslee 

South  Zorra 

Sowerbv 

Spafforilioii 

Spanish  River 

Sparta 

Spa  Springs 

Sparrow  Like 

Speedslde 

Specrvlllc 

Speitcho's  Cove 

Speuec 

Spence  

Spencer  Cove 

Spencer’s  Island 

v Spem  errdle 

Spence's  III  ittje 

Spcysnle 

SpluUnacheen 

Spires 

Spring  Arbour 

Springbunk 

Spring  Brook 

Spring  Brook 

Springbrook 

* Springfield 

Springfield 

Spring/leltl 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Springford 

Spring  Hill 

Spring  Hill  June 

Spring  Hill 


Springvale 

Spring  Vajley 

Springvlllo 

Springvllle 

Sprucedale 

Spruce  Grove 

Spruce  Like  Station. . 
Spruce  Lake 

S|wy  ; 

Spry  field 

Stalfu 

SlalToid 

Stogsburu 

Stumfmd 

Stanbrldge.  Fast 

Stanbridge  Ridge 

Stanhrklge  Station  — 

Stinibury 

Siandon 

Stai{fol<l 

Stanhope 

.Stanhope 

Stanley 

Stanley  Fridge 

Stan  Icydule 

Stanley's  .Mills 

Stanleyville 

* Sian  stead 

Stunt-toad  Junction  . . . 


I’op.  1 1 


• N.  B 


Cuiloion.. 

. Guysboro' 

. ! Norfolk.  N.'R. 

. | Peterboro’,  W.  R . . n 

. , Dimd.i- 

. Northumberland 
Noi  (humberinnd. 

Yaruioulh 

Queen’s 

Levis 

H'kby 

Hams M 

Nortlmmlieriimd. . . N.  It 
Muskoka  A I*.  S'd. . 

Westmoreland ; 

Shcffoid 

I uverness 

Victoria 

Victorlu. . 

Kent 

lnvci 
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N It 


..N.S 

Q 

...W  It 
..N.S 
..N.  S 


Stanlale 

Starkey’s 

Stm  kvllle 

Star  Like 

■Sinrncsboro’ 

Stan  at 

Staynrr 

Stuynervllle 

Steam  Mill  Village. . 

Steele 

Sleep  Creek 

voscotc 

ve’s  Mountains. . . 
ve's  Settlement.. 

Stclnbacli 

Stella  

* Stellar  la  n 

Sterling  Falls 

♦ Stevensville 

Stewart 

•wart  Bay 

Stcwarton 

Stewartvlllc 

Stewineke  C.  Roads.. 

Still  Water 

Stilling 

Stirling 

\Stirtan 

Stlttsvlllc 

Stiles  VI Hugo 

Stockdnle 

Stockton 

Stock  well... 

iStoco 

’Stoildmls 

tStodderville 

(Stoke  Centre 


Shefloid 

Victoria 

Colchester 

Cumberland 

Dlgby 

Inverness 

Inverness 

Prince I 

Cnspe 

Queen's p 

Elgin.  W.  R 

Essex,  N.  It 

Oxford.  N R 

Algomn 

Addington 

Algomn 

Elgin.  K.  R 

Annapolis 

Ontario,  N.  R 

Wellington,  S.  R,. 

Cnrlcion 

Dlgby 

Muskoka  & P .s'd 

Westmoreland 

Quebec Q 

Cumberland N.  s 

Grenville.  S.  R <> 

Yale B,  «j 

Hal  ton o 

Yale 

Wellington.  C.  R... 

Norfolk.  S.  R 

--  v.  s i: 

Middlesex.  N R ... 

Hastings.  N.  R 

.Dorchester 

Middlesex,  E.  IL... 

I.lsgar 

Kings : 

York > 

Annapolis 

Queen's r 

Oxford.  S.  R 

Compton 

Cumberland 

York 

Cumberland 

Haldlmund 

Leeds,  S.  It 

Peterboro’,  W.  R.. 

Pletou 

Muskoka  A 1*.  s'd 
Ottawa 


..N.  .S 


St.  John 

St.  John 

X.  It.. 

Halifax 

Halifax 

Perth,  S.  It... 
Renfrew,  N.  I 

Ottawa 

Welland 

Missisquol 

Misslsquoi 

Mlssluquol 

Mlsslsquol 

Dorchester  . . . 
Arthiibaska... 

Stnnstend 

ecu’s 


. . N.  B 


Queei 

York. 


.'.'p.  e.<i 

N.  B 


Queen's. . 

Muskoka  A I*.  S'd.. 

Peel 

Lanark.  S.  R 

Stansteud 

Stansteud 

simcoe.  s.  R 

Nurtliunibcrl'd.  E.  R 

:ntt 

Queen's N 

Durham.  W.  It 

Muskoka  A-  P.  S'd  . . 

Huntingdon 

Muskoka  A P.  S'd... 

Simcoe.  N.  It 

\rgenteml  

King's N 

Simcoe.  E R 

shot  o' X 

Albert N 

Westmoreland N 

Westmoreland — N. 

Provcncbcr 

Lennox 

Pletou X 

Muskoka 

Welland 

Kent 

Muskoka  A P.  S'd 

King's X. 

Renfrew.  S.  R ; 

Colchester X 

tin)  shore' X 

Hastings.  N.  It  

Richmond X. 

Wellington.  C.  It 

Curleton  

Westmoreland  ..  X. 

Northumberland.  F R. 

Ikirk  

iCiiatcuiigiiny 

Hastings.  E.  It 

Annapolis X. 

Selkirk 

-Innond. . 


100, 


111) 


100 


X 


125  ( Stoiieficld 

X .sioneham 

X Stonehaven 

IfiO  stone  House 

331)  Stoneleigh 

• Stone  Quarry 

X 1 Slant  a nit 

>■  Stoucy  Mountain... 

ICO  stony  < ieek 

X Stony  ( reek 

> Stony  Like 

Hfid  j.Stony  Point 

>.  '.Stormont 

X .'Stornoway 

X IlStottx  llle 

X I * StQuffrillr 

X 'Shaba nr. 

X Strader's  mil 

X Sti  mfardrille 

X|  Strange 

X : Strangfield 

2un  Strusburg 

Stnissburg 

* Stralfoi  d 

Strathubo 

Strutbadiiiu 

Stratliullau 

Stratliuvon 

Stmthouru 

Strnthelnlr 

Stratlierne 

Stratliewcti 

Stratluorn.. 

Stnithnairii 

4 Sti  a tin  oy 

Street's  Ridge 

‘ Sti  relsrllle 

Strom  ness 

Stroimeli  Mountain. 

Stroud 

slunrtburu 

Sturgeon 

Sturgeon  Bay 

Sturgeon  Falls 

Sturgeon  point 

StyiiiastSetilcinent. 

Sudbury 

Suflleld 

Sugar  Loaf 

5 a mas 

Summcrhcrry 

Sunnnerfleld 

Summer  Hill 

Siimmn  side 

Sunimersidc 

Siiiiinierstuw n 

Summerville. 

Summerville 

Suiiuueiv  llle 

Summerville  Centre. 

Sumner 

Sun  bury  

Sunderland 

Smid  ridge 

Sundridgc 

Sunnidtile  Corners 

Sunnldnle 

Siiiinybnic 

Siinnymede 

Sunnyside 

Sunnystdc 

Sminysldo 

Sunshine 

Suretfe  Island 

Surrey 

Sussex  ( orner 

Sussex  Portage 

Sussex  Vole 

Sutherland's  Cot 

Sutherlands  Mills 

Sutherland's  River  . . 

Sutton 

Sutton  Junction 

* Sutton  IPesf 

Swnu  Creek 

Swan  Like 

Swnnsbmg 

Swcnbiirg 

Swcenyvlilc 

Siceetsbvrg 

Sweet's  Corners 

SirlJt  Current 

Swindon 

Swltzervllle 

* Sydenham 

Sydculmui  Place 

Sydney 

Sydney  Forks 

Sydney  Mines 

Sykeston  

Sylvan 

Synton 

Syidicr's  Cove 

Table  Falls 

Tabiiclntiic 

Tndousar 

Talbotvllle  Ifoyal 

Toiincorth 

Tnneook  Island 

Tangier 

Tnnslcy 

Tapleytown 

Tara 

Torbert 

Tarbut 

Tatmnugoiiche 

Tntauingoiicbe  Mt 

Tatloek 

Taunton 

Tavistock 

Taylor  Village 

Tay  Mills  

Tay  settlement 

"'lyslde 

■ciimseb 

Teesiniler 

Teetnuitle 

Tebkmumub 

Teller 

Temperanee  Vale. 


i Argciiteutl 

i Quebec 

Gloucester 

Cumberlai.d 

Ontario.  N.  It 

Welland 

Lisgar 



Wentwoitli.  S.  It.., 

Albert  

Peterboro’.  E.  It... 

x.  X.  R 

Guysboro' 

Compton 

St.  John's 

Ontario.  N.  R 

Went  worth.  N.  I;.. 

Duudns 

Elgin.  E.  It  

York.  X.  R 


Pgrth.  N.  R 

Noilhiimherland... 

Northumberland... 

Oxford.  N R 

Grey.  N.  It 

Middlesex.  W.  R.  , 

Marquette 

Selkirk 

' Isgar 

uverness 

Grey.  E.  R 

Middlesex,  w.  it.., 

Ciimhcrlnud 

Peel 

Monek 

Annapolis 

Simcoe.  S.  It 

Provenclur 

King's v 

Simcoe.  K.  R 

Disc  or  NlpIsMng... 

Victorlu.  N.  R 

Norlliumberlund. . 

Algomn 

Sherbrooke 

Victoria 

N.  Wesiimm-tei*. .. 

Asstnlbolu  Ter 

Cnrlcion 

Queen's 

Prince.  1: 

. lAnllgoulshe 

. IGlengnny 

Hauls... 

Queen's 

Asslnibom  Ter 

I-  ioiiIoiuh- 

Ontario.  N R 

Muskoka  A P.  S'd... 

Simcoe.  N.  R 
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Sou1  Tennyson 

•Jm»,  Terence  Buy 
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Western  Co vchend..  . 

Western  Head 

Western  Road 

West  Assa 

Westfleld 

Westfield ’. 

West  Flamboro’ 

West  ford 

West  Ghissvlllc 

West  Graveiiliurst 

West  Gore 

West  Grove 

West  Hall 

West  Hansford . 

West  Hill ... 

West  Huntley 

West  Huntingdon 

West  IngltBvIlIc 

West  Jeddorc. 

Wr„t  Ullavc  Fern  . 

West  Like 

West  Lnkovulc " 

West  lA’Icester 

West  Lome.. 

West  Lynne 
West  MeClljlviav. 
West  Magdaln. 

Westmeath 

West  Mcrlgonlshe. . ; 


Electokal  District.  Pop. 


Stormont 

Northumberland,  E.R  O 

Hastings.  N.  K 

Marquette 

Sltncoc.  E.  R 

Wentworth,  S.  R 

Selkirk 

Peterboro’.  F:.  It 

Perth.  N.  It 

Arthabaska Q 

Limbton,  K.  It 

Slmcoe.  E.  It 

Froutennc 

Brant.  N.  It 

Selkirk 

Assn 

Selkirk 

Queen’s N.  B 

Wetitwortli,  N.  It... 

Norfolk.  N.  It 

Dlgby N.  S 

King’s N.  B 

Prince P.  E.  I 

Lunenburg N.  S 

Shefford Q 

Waterloo.  N.  R O 

Guysboro’ N.S 

Albert X.  B 

Leeds.  S.  R 

Pictou N.  S 

Compton Q 

Carleton N.  B 

King's N.  S 

I.ambton.  E.  It 

Drummond Q 

Muskoka  & P.  S’d... 

Lanark,  N.  It 

Carleton N.  B 

Halifax N.S 

Marquette 

Mnskoka  & P.  S’d... 

Simcoc,  F.  R 

Lambton,  W.  R 

Colchester N.s 

Prince  Edward 

Slmcoe,  K.  It 

Halifax X.  S 

I.isgnr ' 

Charlotte X.  B 

Assn 

tliuinbcrlnnd. . . N.  B 

Suinstcatl Q 

Dlgby X.  n 

Queen’s P.  K.  I 

Wolfe 

Wolfe Q 

Wolfe </ 

Lambton 

Brant 

Waterloo.  N.  It 

Durham.  E.  R 

Kent N.B 

Kent 

Welland 

Monek 

Waterloo.  N.  It 

Prince p.  K.  I 

Marquette 

Prince  Edward 

Albert X.  It 

Vancouver B.  C 

Yarmouth X.  S 

Prince P.  K.  I 

Hastings,  N.  It 

Kings N.  B 

Marquette 

Queen  s X.  B 


Middlesex,  w.  it o 

Prescott o 

Cumberland x.  S 

Hants X.  S 

Cumberland N.S 

Cumberland X.  S 

Richmond 


Addington 

Welland 

Durham.  E.  R. 

Inverness 

Bromc 

Marquette 

Kent 

Pictou 

Cumberland. .. 

Broine 

Frontcnac 

Cumberland  . . 
Cumberland... 

Megan  tic 

Compton 

Compton 

Queen's 

Prince 

Pictou 

< umbel  land.. 
Cumberland . . 

Halifax 

Westmoreland 

Compton 

Lunenburg  ... 

Queen's 

Queen's 

Prince, 
simcoc,  _ 

Huron.  W 

King’s N. 

Wentworth,  N.  R 

Bruce 

Carleton N. 

Slmcoe.  E.  It 

Hants X 

Muskoka  <V  P.  S'd 

Selkirk 

umherluiid X 

■ oik.  E.  R 

•/mark.  X.  It 

Hastings,  X.  R 

Annapolis x 

Halifax x 

Lunenburg ! .. . ix 

Prince  Edward 

Antlgonlshe X 

Cumberland x 

Elgin.  W.  r 

I’rov.liclier 

Middlesex.  X.  It 

Kicin.  w.  it ;; 

Renfrew,  X.  R 
i pictou ;;;.x 


L it. ; 


POST  OFFICE. 

West  Montrose 

Westmoreland  Point. 

West  New  Annan 

West  Ncwdy  Quotldy.. 
West  Newton 

* Weston 

West  Osgooilc 

Westover 

* Westport 

Westport 

West  Point 

West  Potton 

West  Pttbnlco 

West  Qunco 

West  River 

West  Itivcr 

IP.  Pi  tier.  Sheet  liar. . . 

West  River  Station 

W.  Scotch  Settlement. 

West  Shefford 

West  Shefford  Station. 
W.  Side  of  Loelmber... 
\V.  Side  Middle  River. 

West  St,  Peter's 

IPesf  Toronto  June.... 

* Westville 

« llVst  Winchester 

Westwood 

Wexford 

Weymouth 

Weymouth  Bridge 

Whalen 

Wheatland 

Wheatland 

Wheatley 

Wheatley  River 

Wheaton  Mills 

Wheaton  Settlement. . . 

Wheeler 

Whim  Roatl  Cross 

Whitburn 

Whitby 

White... 

White  Church 

Whitehead 

Whitehead 

Wldtc  Head 

White  Hill 

Whitehurst 

White  Like 

Whiteinouth 

White  Oak 

White  Point 

White  Rock  Mills 

White  Rose 

While  Sands 

Whiteside 

While's  Cove 

White’s  Mills 

White’s  Point 

Whitcstone 

White  vale 

Whitewater 

Wlntewood  Station 

Whitfield 

Whitney 

Whitter’s  Ridge 

Whittington 

Whit  wick 

Whonnock 

Whycocomagh 

Whycocom’h  B.,  (NS). 
Whycocomagh,  Rear.. , 

* Wiarlon 

Wink 

Wickham,  West 

Wickham 

Wicklow 

Wicklow 

Wldder 

Wiggins 

Wllhei -force 

Wilbur 

Wilbur  Station 

Wilfrid 

Wllkejipori 

Willetsholmc 

Williams 

Wllnmnsdale 

WilllainBford 

WHUamstown 

WllllaiiiBtowi! 

WllllaiiisvlJle 

Wllllscroft 

Willoughby 

Willow  Creek 

WtUowdale 

Wlllowdnie 

Willow  Grove 

Willowgrovc 

Mil  mot 

Wllmot  Valley 

Wlltnur 

Wllno 

Wilson  Croft 

VVil vllle 

Wilson's  Beach 

Wilson’s  Corners 

Wilson’s  Mills 

Wilson's  Point.  .. 

Wilstead 

Wilton 

Wilton  Grove . . . 

Wlnchelsca 

Winchester  Springs];; 
Windermere. 

windfall ;;;;; 

Windham  Centre....  .;; 

Windham  Hill 

Winding  Ledges 

* Windsor.. 

Windsor 

IPlM«fa«»- 

Windsor  Mi/t.s 

Wine  Harbour 

Winfield 

Winger 

* Wlnghum 

Wlngle 

Wmlaw 

* Winnipeg 

Winona 

Winsloc  Roatl 

MB  n Blow 

Winterbourne 

Wlnthrop 

Wlnsawasa 


Electoral  District.  | Pc 

Waterloo.  N.  R.. 

Westmorelnnd N.  B 

Colchester 

Halifax 

Queen's P 

York.  W.R 

Russell 

Wentworth.  N.  It.. 

Leeds.  S.  It 


Dlgby... 

Prince. . 

Bionic 

Yarmouth 

St.  John 

Albert 

Pictou 

Halifax 

Pictou 

King's 

Shefford 

Shefiord 

Antlgonlshe 

Victoria 

King's 

York.  W.  It 

Pictou 

Dundus 

Peterboro’.  E.  R . 

York.  E.  R 

Dlgby 

Dlgby 

Middlesex.  X.  R. . 

Marquette 

Drummond 

Essex.  S.  R 

Queen’s 

Westmoreland  — 
Westmoreland  — 

I.ninbton,  E.  R 

King’s P. 

Pictou 

Ontario,  S.  R 

Lanark.  N.  R 

Bruce.  W R 

Guysboro' i 

King's 

Charlotte ! 

Pictou 

Brockville 

Renfrew,  s.  R 

MlVldiesex.S.’R. 

Victoria 

King's 

Ontario,  W.  R 

King's P. 

Slmcoe,  E.  R 

Queen's 

King’s 

Queen's 

Muskoka 

Ontario.  W.  It 

Selkirk 

Asslniboiu  Territory 

Slmcoe,  S.  R 

Northuinb 

Charlotte ; 

Wellington,  X.  R... 

Compton 

New  Westm’ 


.N.  : 


N.  B 
...A} 
-v.Q 


. E.  I 
.N.  B 
.X.  B 


Invert) 

Inverness 

Inverness 

X.  R 

Ontario,  x.  R 

Drummond 

thumb.,  W.  R.  . 

Carleton 

Lambton,  E.  It 

Queen’s 

Peterboro'.  E.  It 

Westmoreland 

Liitark.  N.  R 

Ontario.  X.  R 

Bothwcll 

Frontcnnc 

Knit 

Cumberland 

Grey,  X.  R 

Glengarry 

Carleton 

Kingston  

Bruce.  N.  R 

Saskatchewan  Ter. . 


x.  s 


Brin 


. N.  R.. 


York.  W.  R 

Queen's 

St.  John 

Hnldlmniid 

Annapolis 

Prince p. 

Addington 

Renfrew 

Lmituon.  fc.  It 

Norfolk.  N.  It 

Charlotte 

Ottawa 

Megalith; 

Gloucester 

Leeds 

Middlesex,  s.  it. ; : : : 

Huron,  S.  It 

Dundns 

Muskoka  & P.  S’d.., 


Esse 


. N.  It.. 


I Wlshnrt. . 


folk.  X.  It 

Cumberland 

Vlitorm ] 

Essex.  N.  It 

Carleton 

Hants 

Rlelmiond I" 

Guysboro*.. 
WelHjigton,  c.  R " 

Monek 

Huron.  E.  It.  

Renfrew.  S.  It 
Asslnlboia  Ter 

Winnipeg 

Wentworth,  s’,  it 

Queen’s p 

Monek... 

Waterloo,  x.’it 

Huron. S.  R 

Muskoka  * p.  ; 
Lambton.  E.  it 
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POST  OFFICE. 


Wlttenlmry 

WobiffiK 

J5  •- 1 1 rc< 
Wolfe  Island. . 
Wolfe  Ridge 
Wolfstown 
1 VntfnlUe. 

Wolsoley 

Wolvcrton 

Wood bourne. . 
* I VnntlbrUlue 
Woodburn  J 
Woodford , . 

I Voodham , 
Woodhlli . . . 
Woodlands. 
Woodlands. . 
Wood  Island 
Wocdlawn  . 
Wccdnorth 


Electoral  District. 


Colchester 

York,  E.  Ii 

Fronteimc. . 
Mlsslssquoi., . 

Wolfe " 

Kink's 

Grey,  S’.  |{ 

Brunt,  X.  |J... 

Pletou 

York.  W.  |{ 

Wentworth,  S.  Ii 
Grey,  X.  it.. 
Perth,  S.  it. . 

Peel 

Stormont..  . 

LiBgar 

Queen's 

Carleton.. 

Selkirk  . . 


..N,  S 


...O 

...o 

M 

...P.  E.  I 


Wood  Point 

Woodrous  , . . 

Woodsldc  

Woodsldc 

Woodsldc 

* WooMee !!!!’!’ 

* Wuotlxtnck  ...  . 

Woodstock 

Woodstock  Ii.  Station.' 

- WoodoUle 

Woodvlllc  . 

Woodvllle  . 
Woodward’ 

Woolcr 

Woonona  .. 
Workman... 

Wot  ton  .... 

Wreck  Cove 
Wrig/i 

rgxleier 


'»  Cove. . 


Electoral  District, 

Westmoreland x.  It 

Prince  Edward o 

Mcgantic q 

Marquette  ,\i 

Sunbury x i; 

Essex,  N |{ o 

Oxford,  X.  Ii...  o 

Carleton x.  It 

Carleton x.  B 

Victoria,  X.  II. . ...o 

Hants x.  S 

Victoria V:.  X.  It 

Charlotte  x It 

Xorthumberl'd,  E.  Ii.  O 

I.lsgar M 

• Assn 

"olfe (i 

Victoria X . ..  S 

Ottawa o 

Huron.  E.  Ii ’’o 


POST  OFFICE. 


Wyandot 

Wyebrldne 

Wyecoiubc 

Wyevale 

Wylie 

+ Wuoiniiuj 

Wyso’s  Corner 

Wyton  Station 

i’ule 

VnmucUlche 

Yamaska 

Yarkcr 

Yarm 

yttnntnii/i 

Yarmouth  Centre. . 

Yatton 

Yearlcy's 

Yclvcrton 

Yeovil 

Yolm 


Electoral  District. 


Wellington,  C.  R . 

Sltncoe,  E.  fi o 

Xorfolk.  S.  Ii o 

Sltncoe,  E.  R o 

Renfrew,  X.  Ii o 

Lainhtou,  W.  Ii O 

Halifax X.  S 

Middlesex,  E.  Ii () 

Yale II.  C 

St.  Maurice  t^ 

Yamaska 

Addington 

Pontiac 

Yarmouth 

Elgin,  K.  R 

Wellington,  t:.  II. 
Muskoka  & P S’d. 

Durham,  E.  R 

Grey.  S.  Ii 

York 


■::8 


POST  OFFICE 

Yoho  Island 

* Fork 

York  Mills 

York  Mills 

Yorkton 

* YorkciUe 

Young's  Cove  ... 
Young’s  Point... 

Youngsvlllc 

Zanesville 

Zealand 

• Zealand  Statmii 

Zephyr 

I Zimmerman 

Zion 


Electoral  District.  Pop. 


York.  E.  R 

. . Queen's 

. Peterboro',  W. 

. Oxford.  X Ii.. 

. Addington 

. Addington  

. York 

Ontario.  X.  Ii. 

..  1 1 >il  ton . 

Durham,  E.  I; 

. Simcoe,  E.  Ii.. 

. Huron,  s.  Ii 
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Longitude  East  from  Washington 


COMPARATIVE  SIZE  OF  THE  PLANETS. 


.COMPARATIVE  SIZE  OF  THE  SUN  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  PLANETS. 


The  Planet*  are  retained  Ii 
Orbit*  bythe  opposing  set 
of  the  centrifugal  and  the 
centripetal  force*. 

Each.  Planet. hat  a 
motion  upon  lu 
own.  ails. 


HiTimir 


URANUS 


THE  KARTII O 
TENUS  O 
MARS  © 
•MERCURY  f 


JUNO 


PALLAS  O 
JUPITER  O 
SATURN  O 
t URANUS O 


Comets  form  the  mo«t  nomerons  class  of  bodies  \ 
which  belong  to  our  System, and  sometime*  exhibit 
appearances  which  render  them  most  Impelling 
of  all  natural  pheoomena.Tbelr  magnitudes  are 
extremely  varlou»;nor  fa  there  a greater  regu- 
larity observed  with  respect  to  their  motions; 
some  of  them  moving  la  the  same  direction  as  the 
Planeis^ome  In  an  opposite  direction, aud  others 

At  I.  — 


V The  diameter  of  the  SUN  Is  eqnil  U 
/ \ times  that  or  the  Earth.  The  circum- 
\ fenmee  embraces  a volume  of  matter 
about  1,300,000  times  larger  than 
our  globe, and  more  than  £00 
times  greater  lhaa  that  of  all  the  / 

Planets, The  Sun's  mean  distance  / 

Is  equal  to  to'irOO  times  the  di.  / 

ameWr  of  the  Earth, or  about  / 

95,000,000  miles.  \ / 


Hhe  Solar  \ \ 

System  consists  \ 
of  the  Sud,  from  \ 
which  It  take*  Its  > 
name;  the  Planet*,  and 
8D  unknown  number  of 
Comet*.  Of  the  Plane!*, 
such  os  ,1  i re.- 1 1 . ... 


//i  xa 

//  J Planetaaov* 

//  / round  tta  Sun. 

/,/  / from  Wesfto  East. 

//  / The  psths  in  w hich  ' 

//./  the  Plancinnove  round 

//  y the  San,  are  called  th»ir 

//  / Orbits.  These  orblis  are  not 
'w y exactly  circular  but  elliptical, 

/ so  that  ihe_Planeia  are  nearer 
the  Sun  wheojo  one  part  of  their 
/ y orbits  than  In  another.  When  the  Earth 
C> / or  any  other  Planet.  JeJu  that  part  ot  Its 

/ orbitjievest  Ibe  sun.Jt  fa  said. to  be  In  lu 
3srihtlloo^,yid  wbeqjatnUcmote,luJtaJlpti*Ufla. 


The  mean  orbilarVelocIty-of  the  ElaneUTpirsecond  IV,  KftcCTugr^l)  SUTeit 
Venus  93;  Earth. 19;  Mars  15;  Veala  13;  Juno  19,  Ceres  14  Pal  las  U* 
Jupiter-8;  Satam  6)  tfaani£a.^l!£5p‘.uni)^. 


u,  me  riancu,  \ .V\ 
such  as  move  directly  round  thtfiX'  V- 
Sun  nr*  called  Primary;  others  \ ' 

are  called  Secondary,  because 
they  move  around  the  primary  \ 
Planets.  The  secondary  Planets  are 
denominated  Satellites.  The  Earth  has  : 
Satellite  or  Moon;Juplter4;  Saturn  8, 
■Uranus,  probably  5;  Neptune  at  least  I 
Sfalurn.lt  surrounded  by  a circular  belt. 


On. account  oLthelr  great  dlstaucc.thaerbits  oLSatnrn,  Uranus  A Neptune 
cannot  br.sbown_on  this  diagram.  — 

(See  below.) 


length.  Hourly 

of  day  ‘ motion  \ 
SI  hours  sLoiln.  109,000  miles 
21  ■’  9IS«>  80,000  » r 

24  1 1 • 68,000  >' 

21  ” 40  " 53,000  ■' 

y , , M I,  96,000  »• 

,0  ••  IB  -J  S>,000  >> 

1 •>  16,000  ■’ 

• 19,400  " 


Diameter 
in  miles 


Length 
of  year 
88  days 


Perihelion 


JUPITER 

SATURN 

URANUS 

NEPTUNE 


§ Mil! lone  of  miles  from  .thfi  Sun 


C0MEARAUYE  DISTANCES  OE  THE  ELANETS  ER0M  THE  SUN. 


XUN AIL  ECLIPSE 


SOLAR.  ECLIPSE 


NEAP  TIDES 


SEEING  TIDES, 
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!N  cwobstle. 


AullP.'-nlj 

Skinners 


{clill>ououat 

J}(W 


NlmlDCga 

JJoneton  Cart 
little  MimlntgoiV 
OXenrj  Hoad  I'dXrt- 


»cnm;w8 


Ac'atmiliih  Inlet  , 

s\v0.\' 

ili  JfJii  lit 


Cape  Wolf  I’.Ow 


> vic  V'" 


Sri  Jon 


Harbor 


Abram)  Vlliyi 
Cape  XymenJfc 
ntlcO« 


0 

■ARISUbV 
t.ujl-  U'l 


?'-v 

.l>untu'i.oi!yij'iV;w 

V.o.r*'/  , 

i^SSWpAiuBa 


(ULO'ITK  f > 

s&3>  ^ 


Parlctun  PK 
Cape  Ttav“ 
1 > C.TrotfV 

CVouriiiain  ■ 
^V^^)jourmalpa^^ 


'sludiae  Hay 
■i  Harbor  ^ 


V^>35S 

lVui7 

adj^cloJ 


1 lUbotguyk  f 

J v'/°y  * 

s y:  *.&£. 


■'fieiv  Canaan' 


Tor  m rnli’ie 


[c  lit  ml 


Syrian  Lake 


RISH 


CRTi^Sov 

sapt* 


'■x*cofcl»i. 

Z^Bar., 

yy* 


flitch  Pql/e 


'S°ri  b>r 


1 1 n i ' 


fugstpl 


*■  Iren  0r\ 


Foresti 


I5  * ^li  ij 
lLjto  [>V  t.-r 
Light  ■ 
«“>  A nod 

/S*3 


FlrMLi-gj 


\ 1,0  Nj 

(Portnplqu£  Mt.r 


'Ohigb 

^acoXcJjt 


**•  £c 

X M I N E .S  Ter 
a.  10  Jllrmidon  ~ 

iCV^'Co I*  - 

? b j s 

Jff«r  Fetvaui 

S#rs? 


Quart  Itigt'i 


Ajt>  *to  Hu'nrr  t.flja  / 
C^t  d'Or 

^,0 
E S 


i/uul  7:C 


pbcvtno  <— 
‘Gpyapm,}  | 

E_3l  iyl 


I'nSSSflf'Cr. 


Vittorio 
' Moult  i or/-/ 
- Gi6l'f‘ 


Qatu  Itr.jhralrr* 


Uautail's  Cox 


Oeorjo  L( 

, Luhaoc  AuAiy 
t X fin- 1 |\N 


'/  UcavcTj 
'Ualrwar  Hi 
,.  r.  j 


-Bedfby 


Pslbomlt  Sett* 
jeprrimix  /,. 

Ih-rhaiL.  © 

mLi  j>fc“ 


W<rtq,a  X.|V ; LlackV 

illKliU-rb 

lvT 


Call  Hit 


r fid1'!’’ 

,1c  Jiao lh 


■bide  Bear  Hi*. 


Trout  Co* 


**  />,  4-ah 
**< UtBOR  J 


Bandy  Cor 


Malllanj 


.Fairy  LHt 


'"'V  Tin  rb<  t 


Num[  Toskcl 


<%!*ouu, 

Wualcn-ai 

(XlTfi 


Falx  Lalt 


^ropi'il'u 


Muua^ 

.jverpool 


r-S  Ur p> i Uyd*  Iln 


lUldlo  OM 


inkel  Poiko 


Ci  ol  rrt 

lle»y- 


Y an 

moutiC 


CUeWauel 
Bock.nl.  I’.l 


l.'.IrtP-t). 

Jaioei  Al| 


IE. Bide  Pubulcb 


3*** 

- 

■ UA  . 

1 . W'4 

AwriogW*  i 


L 


a Dundas  hi 
jixnUJu 

3 Middle  Ilea  l 
\mth  Bat/ 

V Smoky  Ueadui 
' Cape  Enfuma 
^rcck  Cove 


Cape  DaiqueS 
£<Hh  ClmUa'"V, 
Grand  Liang/ 
Friar]  HtaAt  fi' 


.V 


Doughte i 
^ Illand 


Slffh 

C.J/uioU 


“*Wl.tn£  IlWr?). 

iT.ANDRfc\VS0] 

l * llrtwi W 1 rn  _ . 


j Urookljn , 
LCaiolo  ul  l 
W’AftlStt 


Harbor  fforth 
•ray  Harbor 

Iix-Dcar 

1 Harbor  Sou  lb 


Mull  Riftr  KtVjtAS 
l ^llrij'Eid  J 

I K 

"^-4  2”  u^SksoiL 


JfSfSfiav  Coul!(i 
S/WM-lge  I LOUIS. 
[,vf  n . 


•C.BreUm 
“«-M  .Ywvo 
^ 1*1- 


gJPoinlofOapo^  .'l£  j0JVV* 
rB.il!unlln»<  Cotc,*  Campbell  Pi 
l Orahame  Brook  - 
bipe  Ooorgo 

f ST. GEORGES  DA  T 


Urln;<f0l 


Pictoib  leU 

1*'"  p,,fibO“  hi 


Loc  brill « 


?^rvcU\0'ou 
Aris&lg  tj  IU, 


>Fourehu  Harbor 


!»  MlllA  jlarsbj  ' 

.TOELJLTOl 


< ffl 

Vs^JlPrftj  A*X$>V 

: ixftL^^Ancrfl 

V/r  Head  ^ricba1 • 


, Little  Anu 
Green  hi. 


lorough  CJJ  fjVARPcro 
a=gQCO-fb^iL'  <>~<Si0^cvs 


Glenelgi 


i.v'; 


NOVA  SCOTIA 

AND 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 


Geo.  F.  Cram,  Engraver, 
Chicago,  111. 


LI 


T H E 


SHI 


LI  1 1 


LIV 


Longitude  West  from  Greenwich 


'Elmsville 


Q„  v /? 
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Consthllations  are  the  groups  Into  which  the  fixed  stare  are  divided;  this  division  was 
begun  In  ancient  times,  and  Ptolemy  enumerates  forty-eight  constellations,  viz  :-The  twelve 
s'gns  of  the  zodiac,  twenty-one  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  fifteen  in  the  southern  hem- 
isphere. Those  in  the  northern  are,  the  Great  Bear,  the  Little  Bear,  Perseus,  the  Dragon, 
Cepheus,  Cassiopeia,  Andromeda,  Pegasus,  the  Little  Horse,  the  Triangle,  the  Waggoner, 
Bootes,  the  Northern  Crown,  Ophinchus,  the  Serpcut,  Hercules,  the  Arrow,  the  Lyre,  the 
Swan,  the  Dolphin,  tho  Eagle;  and  those  in  the  southern  hemisphere  are,  Orion,  the  Whale, 
Eridanus,  the  Hare,  the  Great  Dog,  the  Little  Dog,  Hydra,  the  Cup,  the  Crow,  the  Centaur, 
the  Wolf,  the  Altar,  the  Southern  Fish,  the  Argo,  and  the  Southern  Crown.  These  constel- 
lations are  still  retained,  but  since  Ptolemy's  time  many  others  have  been  added,  more 
particularly  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  more  important  stars  in  each  constellation  are  designated  by  Greek  letters,  the 
brightest  usually  by  a (Alpha),  tho  next  in  order  of  brightness  by  (Beta)  the  third  by 
7 (Gamma),  and  tho  fourth  by  $ (Delta),  and  so  on;  thus  on  Map  1,  near  its  left  hand  bound- 
ary, a little  above  the  equator,  the  brightest  star  inCetus  with  the  name  “Menkar”  has  also  a 
near  to  it;  the  designation  of  this  star  is  therefore  a Ceti,  and  within  the  curl  of  tho  tail 1 of 
Cetus  is  tho  star  3 Ceti.  Still  further  to  the  right  and  lower  down,  nearly  on  the  line  joining 
a Ceti  and  ($  Ceti  continued,  is  a star  in  Piscis  Australis,  Fomalhaut,  also  with  a attached; 
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(he  designation  of  this  star  is  therefore  a Piscis  Australis.  Several  stars  in  the  maps  have, 
iu  addition  to  their  designations  by  means  of  Greek  letters  and  constellations,  particular 
names  by  which  they  have  been  long  known,  such  as  Menkar  and  Fomalhaut,  in  the  first 
map,  Castor  aud  Pollux  in  the  secoud  map,  etc. 

v,  The  Hue  marked  Equator  iu  the  maps  sepurates  the  northern  hemisphere  from  tho 
0 southern  hemisphere.  Twice  iu  the  year  the  suu  is  on  the  equator,  viz:  at  the  beginning  of 
spring  aud  at  the  beginning  of  autumn,  and  at  these  times  thu  lengths  of  the  day  and  night 
are  equal  at  all  places  on  the  earth;  from  this  fact  the  nume  of  Equator  is  derived. 

The  Declination  of  a star  is  its  distance  from  the  Equator  measured  iu  degrees,  northward 
or  southward;  when  the  sun  is  on  the  equator,  about  March  20  and  September  22,  hie  declina- 
tion is  0";  tho  greatest  declination  the  sun  can  have  is  about  23}$“;  the  declination  of  a stui 
on  the  Equator  is  0“,  aud  of  a star  at  the  pole  is  90°.  The  declinations  are  shown  by  curved 
Hues  separated  from  each  other  by  5“,  aud  numbered  at  every  10”  on  each  sides  of  the  maps. 

The  Right  Ascension  of  a star  is  its  distance  from  the  equinoctial  point  (in  the  centra 
of  Map  1)  reckoned  on  the  Equator  eastward,  and  expressed  either  in  degrees  and  minutes, 
from  0“  to  300“  (as  shown  on  the  inner  boundary  at  the  top  aud  bottom  of  the  maps)  or  In  hours 
and  minutes,  from  0>>  to  24'*  (as  shown  on  the  outer  boundary  at  tho  top  and  bottom.) 
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STAR  MAP.  N0.2.  EQUATORIAL  45  TO  135  W. 
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The  line  passing  vertically  through  lire  centre  of  Hap  1 (the  equinoctial  color)  la  the 
line  or  right  naceuelon  0\  and  all  lines  pnmllel  to  this  on  the  Maps  1,  2,  3, 4,  are  lines 
of  right  ascension.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  of  20  minutes  thus 
all  stars  on  the  first  line  to  the  left  oi -p  are  of  right  ascension  O'  20»;  those  on  the 
second  are  of  right.  ascension  ,t> 40- ; those  on  the  third  are  of  right  ascension  is  0- 
'■  2' 3'  «. 10  the  fisM  hand  side  of  Map  1,  and  so  hack  to  the  oqui- 

""."-“l- respect  to  the  Equator,  is  thus  determined  by  the  inter- 
section of  their  lines  of  right  ascension  and  declination. 

ntin^nra  K i is  that  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  In  which  the  sun 
Tie— »!1*  M«jl.  It  cnl,  the  Equator  in  two  points,  via.,  the  first  pointer 
ila'T-le  V n P"’U„W  “'’“<<*>•  "lllch  me  respectively  ,hc  centre,  of  Maps  1 
Ip-i.r  .r  r,"”  ®«nsh these. points  are  termed  the  equinoctial  colors;  ns 
"2  1 AhML  Jun  ell  ' ■'rrt’UKlr  these  point,  about  March  20  and  September 

"MMlhe  suns  northern  declination  1,  (he  erentesl,  and  he  is  at  the  fleet 
point  of  Cancer,  (marked  (m)  on  Map  2;)  and  about  December  21  hi.  southern  declination 
is  greatest,  and  be  Is  at  the  best  point  or  Capricoruns  (marked  Vy  on  Map  4)-  the  vertical 


The  twelve  s.pns  of  the  Zodiac  are  twere.  equal  arcs  of  30*  each,  into  which  the 
ecliptic  ,»  divided;  they  are  named  from  the  twelve  constellation,  through  which  the 
sun  passes.  Starting  from  the  vernal  equinox  (T),  whose  longituue  iaO-.and  which 

; V^S^r  ’’  “”drecli0ni,‘8  “8t>°  “»  “-each sign 


About  March  20  the  Bun  enters  Aries  r , whose  longitude  isO' 


hU 

5}Ori 


fS  Nebula 
A Trlcscoplo 


April  20 
May  21 
June  21 
.July  22 
Aug.  33 
Sept.  22 
Oct.  23 
Nov.  22 
Dec.  21 
Jan.  19 
Feb.  18 


Taurus  ft 
Gemini]! 
Cancer  ea 
Leo  J l 
Virgo  tig 
Libra  ^ 
Scorpio  -rf^ 
Sagittarius  f 
Caprico-nus  yj 
Aquarius  ^3 
Pisces  X 


“[Map  : 


270°  }■ 
300°  j 


In  Maps  1 and  3 the  ecleptie  is  an  Inclined  line  pasaing  through  the  centre  of  the 
to  Mw  1 P“  * “ “ 11110  P"111101  “ “>«  equator,  Mot,  it  in  Map  s and  Mom  It 


7 w.  a fiutr  IB  us  distance  from  tlie  ecliptic,  measured  northward  or  south- 

ward in  degrees  aud  minutes.  The  latitudes  are  shown  by  dotted  lines  di6taut6°  from 
one  another;  they  are  more  curved  the  further  they  are  from  the  ecliptic.. 
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STAR  MAP.  No.3.  EQUATORIAL  135  TO  225  W. 


Tho  Longitude  of  n star  is  its  distance  from  f*  measured  along  the  ecliptic  eastwards, 
aud  is  expressed  in  degrees  and  minutes  from  0“  to  300°.  The  dotted  lino  throng  J 
perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic  is  the  Hue  of  longitude  0°,  and  the  dotted  straight  liu i , 
distant  5°from  one  another,  aud  which  cut  tho  lines  of  latitude,  are  the  lines  of  longitua  * . 

for  example,  where  the  sixth  line  of  longitude  cuts  the  ecliptic  (on  Map  1)  is  found  tne  ^ 
longitude  of  which  is  therefore  30°,  and  so  on  throughout  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiuo 

UP  The  months  and  days  of  the  year,  which  are  placed  on  the  upper  border  of  the  maps, 
denote  the  dates  at  which  tho  stars  in  the  vertical  lines  under  them  will  pass  the  meridin 

nt  midnight.  Thus  for  example,  from  Map  1,  Algenib  (X  Pegasi)  and  Alpherat  pass  t e 
meridian  at  midnight  about  September 20th.  Themannerinwhichthesednte8a.c  om 

lained  may  be  easily  explained  ns  follows:  When  the  sun  is  on  the  equator  on 
it  the  vernal  equinox  his  longitude  is  0°,  aud  when  he  is  on  the  equator  on  September  m 
,t  the  autumnal  equinox  his  longitude  is  180°.  At  the  vernal  equinox  all  the  stars  whoa 
*„ht  ascension  is  Oh  pass  the  meridian  nt  the  same  time  ns  the  sun,  and  such  stars 
jonths  afterwards  will  pass  the  meridian  about  twelve  hours  before  the  sun  t.  e.  ni  n. 
ight.  The  stars  Algenlb  and  Alpherat  will,  therefore,  pass  the  meridian  about  noon 
Jarch  20,  aud  about  midnight  on  September  20. 


* 

* 


As  the  sun’s  longitude  increases  by  about  30'  in  a month,  he  approximately  passes 
through  one  degree  a day,  therefore  on  the  25th  of  March  he  will  be  at  the  point  where 
the  first  dotted  line  to  the  left  of  ^ cuts  the  ecliptic,  and  on  the  30th  where  the  second 

1 dotted  line  cu  s the  ecliptic,  aud  so  on.  The  sun’s  longitude  on  April  20  is  3.’  •,  and  he  is 

then  at  tho  first  point  of  Taurus  (tf);  alls  turs,  therefore,  which  have  neat  ly  the  same 
J ; - o right  ascension  ns  this  point  (for  example  'f  Andromcdie,  a Arietis,  Arietis)  pass  the 

meridian  at  about  noon  on  this  day,  aud  six  months  afterwards,  on  October  20,  at  about 
midnight,  ns  shown  by  this  date  which  appears  at  the  top  of  the  map. 

The  sun’s  place  in  the  heavens  can,  therefore,  be  readily  determined  by  the  rnape  (or 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  the  stars  which  pass  the  meridian  at  about  noon  or  midnight 
on  every  day  can  be  similarly  determined. 

The  difi'erence  between  the  right  ascension  of  the  6uu  and  the  right  ascension 
of  a star  will  give  a rough  approximation  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  latter 
across  the  meridian;  thus,  on  March  20,  when  the  sun’s  right  ascension  is  Oh,  marked 
xxrv.  on  the  maps,  all  stare,  whose  right  ascension  is  6 hours,  7 hours,  8 hours, 
&c.  will  be  nearly  due  south  at  C p.  m.,  7 p.  m..  8 p.  m.,  &e;  for  example,  the  sun 
enters  Tuurus  about  April  20;  this  point  (see  Map  1)  is  a little  to  the  right 
of  the  two-hour  line  or  right  ascension  (ubout  nine  minutes),  therefore  the  sun’s 
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STAR  MAP.  NO, 4.  EQUATORIAL  225  TO  315  W. 


Equator 


JEHS  n*,0"t  1 M-°”  Al>ril  “i  and  ir  this  bo  subtracted  from  the  star'. 
£ HrenC°  W1M  rOUCI'ly  b“  “>•  of  the  star,  passing  the  meridtan 

Tbo.,  the  right  a.ccns.on  of  Regains  i.  lot  2»;  taking  IS  51-  from  10»  2-  tte 

ratan”uhrorM  “Jlu  t,n,,!  Begulne  will  be  near  the  morldSS  Again,  the  s„« 

?o  n P,  l.  September  22,  aad  Ills  right  asccn.iolj  1.  12  hours;  all  „ta„,  ,,Z 
thertTorc,  whose  right  ascension  1, 13  hours,  14  hours,  etc.,  pass  the  meridian  at  1 m *’ 

y'  a”d  "°  0“-  A 8tor  "'h08e  "B*18  oooooslon  is  18S  Would  pasS 
tae  merid  an  at  about  6 p.  m„  and  one  whose  right  asoeusiou  Is  10s  45- (a  Aimilre) 
will  pass  tbo  meridian  at  about  7.45  p.  m.  ^ qu 

Ab  the  sun’8  longitude  incrcasoB  by  about  1°  each  dav  or  30°  in  « 
como  to  the  meridian  about  3*  56*  earlier  each  day,  or  by  about  Shin  a month-  thus 
ffflj 'at,vJicJ  Pa8seB  the  meridian  at  about  midnight  on  September  SO,  pasBes  the 
Aug„.t“20  "■  ””  0n  °Ct0b”  “■  “d  “ '»  taoZg  IS 

«*PlMiaU°“  of  the  different  lines  on  Maps  5 and  6,  In  which  the  north  pole  and 

rfcysaiRw  c“tre  ot  th»  -**  ■“#*1 1—  ~ 

«tonu  the  ecliptic,  and  perform,  a whole  resolution  in  the  heaven.  In  about  »,7»j,em! 


SjtTOrd 

-ic  4n» 

+ 6(h 
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4 Itlocoplc 


Owing  to  this  motion,  termed  the  “precession  of  the  equinoxes,”  the  places  of  the 
stars  are  slowly  changing  (being  shifted  in  longitude  toward  the  east)  and  difler  some 
what  at  present  from  those  which  they  occupied  at  the  epoch  1830,  for  which  the  mans 
„ were  C0DBtructe<1;  but  these  differences  ore,  at  the  present  time,  and  will  be  for  some 
° years  to  come,  so  small  as  not  to  effect  their  usefulness  to  any  appreciable  degree 
either  fox  finding  the  stars  in  the  heavens  or  deducing  the  times  of  their  passion  the 
meridian,  or  lor  any  other  purpose  contemplated  in  their  publication.  B 

The  small  triangle  at  the  foot  of  each  map  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  correction 
of  the  places  of  the  starB  for  precession;  it  gives  the  precession  in  loneitnde  for  50 
years,  100  years,  200  years,  300  years,  and  359  years,  a line  being  taken  parallel  to  the 
ba»c  equal  in  length  to  5'  measured  on  the  line  of  latitude  on  which  the  .tar  i.  situated. 
Por  example,  to  apply  the  correction  for  50  years  to  any  star,  we  measure  with  the 
compasses  a ui.tauce  equal  to  5‘  along  the  line  of  latitude  at  the  star,  and  And  the  line 
T.u  ' s,°  t lG  b“8e  °'  ,hl!  trla”8l0  which  Is  equal  to  this  distance;  the  .haded  portion 
Of  this  line  is  then  equal  to  the  precession.  The  base  of  the  triangle  is  equal  to  the 
largest  Bpace  which  represents  5“  along  a line  of  latitude  on  the  map,  and  359  years  is 
of  course  the  time  in  which  the  precession  amounts  to  6°. 

The  positions  of  the  principal  starB  in  each  of  the  maps  for  the  year  1883  are 
given  in  the  following  tables,  an«.  om>  wmragw  «/f  position  A-'~  ---  -a-  rea(>;\. 

*MMby~TnParin?  th°  P°Bltl0nB  °f  thC  *****  **  their  nlaces  in  these 
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The  maps  are  drawn  on  the  gnomonic  projection;  in  Nos.  1,2,  3 and  4,  the  plan  or 
projection  is  taken  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth;  in  Nos.  5 and  6 it  is  taken  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

The  centres  of  Maps  1 and  3 are  respectively  the  first  points  of  Aries  and  Libra, 
and  the  centres  of  Maps  2 and  4 are  respectively  the  points  mid-way  bet  ween  these  two 
points  on  the  equator;  in  Maps  5 and  G the  centres  are  of  course  the  north  pole  aud  south 
polo  respectively. 

_____  In  Maps  1,2,  3 and  *1,  the  meridians  are  projected  into  parallel  straight  lines,  and 
l°°  60  0 the  parallels  of  declination  are  portions  of  hyperbolas;  in  Maps  5 and  6 the  meridians 
are  projected  into  straight  lines  radiating  from  the  pole,  whilst  the  parallels  of  declin- 
#s8'  atiou  are  projected  into  concentric  circles. 

Bv  this  projection  all  stars  which  lie  on  the  same  great  circle  in  the  heavens  are  in 
the  same  straight  lino  on  the  maps. 

The  maps  include  all  the  larger  stars  and  nearly  all  those  which  can  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye:  their  magnitudes  are  indicated  by  the  number  of  petals  of  the  asterisk:  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude  has  eight  petals,  a star  of  the  second  magnitude  soven  petals, 
and  so  on. 
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THE  THREE 
BUTTES 


Longitude  West  from  Greenwich 


LXXVII1 


iliington 


, Iowa  232.439,000 
Illinois  187,446,000 


Missouri  176,315,000 


Indiana  SO, 025, 000 


CORN  IN  B USUEZS 


Tennessee  67, COO, 000 

Ohio  05,870,000 

Texas  63,802,000 

.Kentucky  63,045,000 

Nebraska  55,310,000 

Kausas  55,200,000 

11 

Pennsylvania  38,043,000 
Virginia  3o|o22, 000 
Xoriii  Carolina  30,004,000 


Wisconsin  33,001.000 


Michigan!  20,580,000 
\ 

Alubanyi  25,390,000 
Miviiijsippl  24,390,000 


H « S S - co  io  ' 
®1  *1  ® ® ^ , 


' J g «.  J H 


2 2 3 S ••  ® to  « 2 

, 5 » 5 » » 1 


. s k « "■ 


S S "“r- 


“ 3 ^ 2 >-3  ! 

-s  -3  o 5 a .2 


H 


Minnesota  21,286,009 
Sew  York  .17,101,000 
Lonlsiaun  10,079,000 
Maryland  10,333,000 

South  Carolina  10,078,000 
I 

J [West  Virginia  13,435,000 
North  and  South  Dakota 
Now  Jersey  11,185,000 
Florida  4,570,000 
California  4.39.0,000 
Delaware  >4.128,000 
Connecticut  2,014,000 
Massachusetts  1,808,000 
Vermont  .1,830,000 
.New.  Hampshire  1.259,000 


DIAGRAM 

SHOWING  THE 

CORN  AND  ORCHARD, 


GOLD  AND  SILVER 
PRODUCTION, 

’ OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES, 

Fl«m  1792  TO  1891. 


Indiana  Ij  $40 
$150 
$918 

I $2,001 


California 

Refined  Duillon 


WHERE  OUR  ROLI)  COMES  FROM. 


$843.250,750 
j $257,048,392.52 


Montana  $71,827  000 
Colorado  $61,000,000 
Idaho.  $43, 807, 000 
Nevada  $40,785,210 
Dakota  $34,327,042 
Oregon  $30,000,000 
North  Carolina  $17,082,000 
Parted  from  silver  $10,099,708.48 
Arizona  $11,025,000 
Now  Mexico  $11,310,000 
Various  sources  $10,072,000.20 
Georgia  $4,300,000 
(Virginia  $1,713,089 
South  Carolina  Si, 601,390 


Wyoming  produced  $030,201.00  nnd  Utah  $970,027.52.  The  no'd 
product  of  states  and  territories  not  Included  in  the 
above  column  Is  much  less  In  each  cose  and 
ranges  from  $315.315. 00  (Washington 
(Territory)  to  $10.13  (Indiana.) 


Nebraska  | 
Massachusetts 
Texas 
Maryland 
Maine 
Now  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Tennessee 
_)  Alaska 

Alabama 


$3,629 
I $5,600 
| $11,021 
$85,558 
$87,417 
$102,502 
$225,624 
$356,955 
S520, 284.79 
$754,488 
$1,502,390 
$1,713,270 
$0,001,735 


r 


WHERE  OUR  SILVER  COMES  FROM. 


Nevada 
Refined  bullion 


Washington  Territory 
Contained  in  gold  : 

Wyoming 
South  Carolina 
Virginia  j, 

Michigan 

Georgia  J $4,308,801 
Parted  from  gold  ||  $7,073,251.08 
Contained  In  silver  S9, 322, 208.97’ 

Parted  from  silver  ~j  $10,099,708.48  ^ 

North  Carolina  f;,  j | $17,753,000 
New  Mexico  __l  $24,888,500 
Oregon  | $30,265,000 

North  and  South  Dakota  ^ I $37,327,042 

Arizona  I $42,375,000 

Various  Sources  “~J_ $44,083,390.10 
ldal>0  WHfeB  | $03.807.000 
Utah  I | S85,319,S32 

Colorado!  1 S131,000,0Q0 

Montana  | | 134,405,420 

Nevada 


$113,830,795.01 


| $180,785,210 


Colorado  $70,000,000  f 

*— — r ■= 

Montana  $05,638,000  [_ 

Utah  $04,000,000  |_ 

Various  sources  $33,411,329.84  Kj 
Arizona  ^ $29,780, 000|_ 
Idaho  $20,000,000 
New  Mexico  $13,504,000 
California  $5,000,000 
Michigan  $3,590,002 
Dakota  $3,500,000 
Contained  In  gold  $520,284.79 
Oregon  $255,000 
North  Carolina  $70,000 
Wyoming  $1 1,920 

Texas  produced  $2,400.00,  Georgia,  $2,13*.09  and  Alaska  Si ,050.00, 

The  silver  production  of  states  and  territories  not  included 
In  the  above  column  is  much  less  In  each  case  and 
Ranges  from  $%7.o9  (Washington  Territory) 
to  $2.42  ^ Nebraska,  i 


I $370,879,187.63 
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Geo.  F.  Cram,  Engraver 


Chicago,  111. 


SCALE  OF  MILES. 
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CONSUMl'TION  PRODUCTION 


LXXXV 


Longitude  West  f oni  Wt 


NORTHERN  PARTS  OF 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

PLATE  I. 


Geo.  F.  Cram,  Engraver. 
Chicago.  111. 
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Greece  VL“ 
jl$i.soo,ooo,i 

Argentine  Rep 

L $1,800,000,0 

Denmark 

|_$2,150,000,< 


$4,2S9,S15,2 


-NATiaNAI^ 


3,CC9,044,394 


Republic 

,000 


3,492,154,S55 


Italy 


Austria-Hungary 


-DEBT- 


2,240, 903, 4S5 


1,741,035,009 


United  States 


Portugal 
$2, 375, 000,000 

1 Australia 
S3, 450, 000, 000 

Mexico 

$3,055,000,000 


Canada 

$3,800,000,000 

Belgium 

$4,987,000,000 

Sweden  and  Norway 
$5,345,500,000 


Holland 

$5,750,000,000 

Spain 

SS,S00, 000,000 


Italy 

$12,900,000,000 


Austria 
$20,270,000,000 


Russia 
$25,750,000,000 


| British  India 

928,355,780  | 

Australia 

- . 1 

7S7,092,605 

Turkey 

1 - 

1. 

522,293,530 

Egypt 

...  518,625, S40 

Portugal  

...H 

■ 

490, 403, 599 

Belgium 

1 

Cnnndn.. 

Japan 

3249,108,517 

...191,552,000 

Greece  

..91,018,340 

Denmark 

64,309,325 

MONEY  CIRCULATION  . 

(Per  Capita) 

U.S.ofColuuibia  |~ 

$.63 

Sweden  & Norway  j 

1 $4.68 

v Mexico  I 

gl  $5.26 

Russia  I 

| $5.31 

Japan  1 

| $6.00 

(Portugal 

8J.61 1 

Canada 

$9.31 

Austria 

$9.31 

(Denmark 

$12.00 | 

J Spain 

S13.1S  | 

| Greece 

<13.81  | 

I Germany 

$11.23  | 

I Switzerland 

$14. GO  j 

| Italy 

S1G.31  | 

| Australia 

$16.90  ( 

, Great  Britalu 

$20.49  | 

$26.77 


Belgium 


$30.40 


France 


Germany 

$36,500,000,000 


OF 

NLA  X I 0>NT  S 


Spain  atul'PorLygalf 


S380,418,200 


Italy  $420,337, 


,000  [ 


Belgium  $515,802,000 


(Austria  $502,418,200 


$044,427,200 


South  America 


J HoUand 

$1,139,227,040 

1 1 

Franco 

Si, 510, 707, 7 

38 

! Germany 

$1,540,180,200 

British  Colonies 

$1,505,281,033 

United  States 

$1,500,425,480 

Croat'  Britain  S3, 031, 039, 000 

v COMMERCE 

AGGREGATE  OF  1 - 

r 1 IMPORTS  sLNl)  EXPORTS. 


Tenezuela 
6,404  I 

Chili 

4,356 

Bolifia 

4,022 

Canada 

3.000 

Urugay 

2,797 

Columbia 

2.000 


Argent  ihSBepabftc  fT 
11,418  * 


Greece 

13,049 

Boru 

13,200 

Seryia 

14,100 

Nhrway 

17,092 


Vjo 


llexico 

22,387 

* Brazil 
“22*684 
T-ersiu 
28,400 


United  States 
33,673 

Denmark 

36,828 

Japan 

39,324 

Portugal 

39,580 

Sweden 

42,636 

Belgium 
.46,499 
British  India 
68,170 

Egypt 
62,020 


V270 


Holland 

66,799 


ARM  V 

AND 

NAVY 

Proportion  of  the  navy 
"»  shown  by  fraction? 


Switzerland 

106,102 

Roumania 

130,158 

Turkey 
163,667 


Italy 

211,457 

Great  Britain 
215,107 

.Austria  Hungary 
302,537 


•Vis 


Vso 


344,648 


817,939 
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COLLECTION  of  facts  arranged  and  classified,  respecting  the  condition  of  the  several  Nations  of  the  World, 
embracing  all  such  interests  as  may  be  stated  in  numbers  or  in  a tabular  and  classified  arrangement.  It  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  there  is  here  presented  the  greatest  number  of  facts,  and  the  largest  amount  of  practical  in- 
formation, the  whole  so  classified,  condensed  and  illustrated  by  pictorial  diagrams  or  charts  as  to  present  the  most  con- 
venient and  helpful  book  of  ready  reference  ever  before  published  jn  one  volume. 


ABLE-BODIED.  The  proportion  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  various 
countries  of  the  world,  are  as  follows,  per  cent,  of  population:— England,  23;  Scot- 
land, 22;  Ireland,  22;  France,  27;  Austria,  25;  Germany,  24;  Italy,  25;  Belgium,  25; 


ADMISSION  OF  STATES.  The  following  table  gives  the  date  of  the  admission 
of  the  several  States  into  the  Union:— 

THE  THIRTEEN  ORIGINAL  STATES. 


Holland,  25;  Spain,  26;  Denmark,  25;  Sweden,  25;  Norway,  24;  United  States.  23: 
Greece,  23. 


ACADEMIES  AND  SOCIETIES..  See  Universities  and  Colleges. 


ACCIDENTS.  See  Railway  Accidents. 


ACCIDENTAL  DEATHS.  The  ratio  in  the  principal  countries  in  1,000  deaths  is: 
United  States,  30;  Norway, 33;  Scotland,  31;  Switzerland,  28 ; Sweden,  20;  Ireland. 
18;  Belgium,  17;  Germany,  16;  France,  12;  Spain,  12;  Denmark,  12;  Austria,  10;  Rus- 


sia, 6;  Italy,  5. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  aquarterof  a million  of  accidental  deathsannually 
in  the  world.  In  Europe  and  the  United  States  there  are  upwards  of  100,000. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  of  the  United  States 
there  were  184,050  deaths  from  disease  or  accident  in  addition  to  the  number  killed 
in  action  or  died  of  wounds  while  in  the  Federal  service  during  the  Civil  War. 

ACCUMULATION.  The  increase  of  wealth  in  the  United  States  in  ten  years, 
ending  1S90,  was  20,000  million  dollars.  The  component  parts  of  American  wealth 
in  1S80,  in  million  dollars,  was:  Land,  10,750;  Cattle,  1,890;  Railways,  5,950;  Houses, 
13,900 ; Sundries,  9,205;  a total  of  41.095. 


AEROLITES.  The  following  table  gives  the  size  and  locality  in  which  the  larg- 
est Aerolites  have  fallen:— 


H 

< 

LOCALITY. 

WEIGHT 

LB8. 

REMARKS. 

DATE. 

LOCATION. 

WEIGHT 

I.B8. 

REMARKS. 

1748 

1783 

1784 
1793 
1803 

Jeuisny 

Gruu  Chaco 

Bendego,  Brazil. 

Grnf  Reinet 

Normandy — . . 

111! 

Near  Tuciimau... 

1812 

1829 

1808 

1870 

1871 

Prague 

Bohumelitz... 
Kuyahmza.  .. 

103 

670 

49.000 

20.000 

200  hot  stones 

Bohemia 

With  1,000  smaller. 
Now  at  Copenhagen 
Now  at  St.  Peter’g 

South  Africa 

2.000  red-hot  stoncN 

Greenland  .... 

The  two  latter  were  found  in  the  years  given,  but  may  have  fallen  centuries 
before.  That  of  Gran  Chaco  is  95  per  cent.,  iron.  The  British  museum  has  an 


aerolite  weighing  five  tons.  . . . .. 

Scientists  are  now  generally  agreed  that  aerolites  originated  outside  the  earth. 


STATE'. 


1 Delaware 

2 I Pennsylvania . 

3 | New  .Jersey... 

i Georgia 

5 Connecticut  . 
fi  Massachusetts. 
I Maryland 


Vermont. 

I Kentucky 
Tennessee. 

Ohio 

Louisiana 

Indiana 

.Mississippi 

Illinois. 

Alabama 

Maine... 

Missouri 

Arkansas  . 
Michigan 
Florida.  ..  . 

Texas 

Iowa 

Wisconsin. 


Rutlflcd  the  Constitution.  I 


1 T87.  December  7 • 
ITS".  December  12. 
17«7.  December  18. 

1 January  >. 

173*.  Juiiuajy  9. 

179*.  February  6. 
1788.  April  28. 


States. 

Ratified  the  Coi 
i union. 

8 

South  Carolina 

New  Hnmpdilro 

10 

i Virginia 

....  178?.  J.  i.e 25. 

New  York 

12 

North  Carolina 

13 

Rhode  Island 

.j  1790.  May  29. 

STATES  ADMITTED  TO  THE  UNION. 


Admitted. 


. 1791.  March  4. 

. 1798.  June  I . 

. 1 790.  June  1 
. 18(1 .’.  November  29 
. 1812.  April  30. 

. Mi  .,  December  II. 
. 1 1S17.  December  Ii>. 
.11918.  December  3. 

, '1819.  December  14. 

. 1 1 820.  Mureh  15. 
1321.  August  in. 
1830.  June  15. 

'1837.  January  26. 

• 184.7.  March  3. 

ISIS.  December  29. 

1 1840.  December  28. 

I vis.  May  29 


■ 9 ( aiiD.rnla 

19  Minnesota.  . 

(Oregon 

Kansas 

West  Virginia. 

Nevada  

Nebraska 

Colorado. 

North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Montana  ... 
Washington 
rdab  » 

Wyoming 

Utah 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 


Al>MI  rTKD. 

. 1*50.  September  y. 
. |8J*  May  n 
. I '9.  February  I I. 

. Hd.  January  29. 

. DM.  June  19. 

, 1861.  (Ktoll.  l .11. 

I>67.  .March  I. 

1976.  August  : 

! ■ 9.  Novein  b 
1.  i.  Xovcmbe. 
1889.  November 
img,  November 
l*9o  July  3. 

IS9U.  July  in. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS  of  the  United  States.  The  following  is  the  V s. 

Official  Report  (1SS8)  of  the  principal  agricultural  productions  of  this  country:  — 


Hurley,  bushels 

n3.8Sl.lM0 

Oreharil  pi  ••Inert*. 

./*ni  sTfi  ir>4 

Buckwheat,  bushels 



I’otutoeN.  Irish.  Inisliel' 

2ir2.3«5 !"«' 

Butter,  pound.' 

n 77;  AM  1,287 

• Sweet.  ••  

Cheese,  pounds 

ft27.272.489 

Rlee.  pounds 

....  ./1 10.131 .373 

Cotton,  pound'. . 

3.43H.  188.060 

Rye,  bushels  

28.4l5.0tM 

Ilay.  tons 

46.6 13.904 

Sugar,  (i-  tie  i pounds 

Tobacco.  pounds 

Wheat.  Iiiisliols.  

S31.M5N77 

lions,  pound' 

Indian  Corn,  bushel.' 

//26.54C.378 

. ..  5115.795  000 

2.1 12.892.0UI 

. ....  lyOseouw 

Molasses,  icaliei  gallons 
Oats,  bushels 

fH6.573.273 

751.515.000 

Wool,  pounds  

f/1890. 

265  UM  OOO 

Live  Stock.  Number  of  horses,  14,213,837:  lmihs,  2,331,027;  oxen  and  other 
cattle,  36,849,624;  milch  cows,  15,952,SS3;  sheep,  44,330,72;  swine,  51,602,780.  Official 
statistics  1890. 

AGRICULTURE.  This  great  industry,  including  not  only  tillage,  but  also  fores 
try  and  pasture,  maintains  209  million  of  people  in  the  various  countries  named 
below.  It  represents  a capital  of  more  than  100  thousand  million  dolhirs,  and  an 


AERONAUT.  See  Balloons. 

AGE.  A man’s  working  life  is  divided  into  four  decades: 

20  to  30  - bronze.  | 30  to  40  - silver.  | 40  to  50  - gold.  | 50  to  60  - iron. 

Intellect  and  judgment  are  strongest  between  40  and  50.  The  percentages  of 

population  to  age  in  various  countries  are  given  in  the  tollowing  .able.  T 
pupumwui.  * ,o,wf  n,rava«ra  nf  nl  livinir  vears. 


England  .. 
Scotland. . 
Ireland  ... 
France. . . 
Germany.. 
Itn'y.  ••  . 
Austria ... 
Greece  ... 


Percentage  of 
Papulation. 


27  1 
27.4 
28.0 


Spaiu 

Brazil  

Belgium 

Holland  

Denmark  — 

Sweden 

Norway 

United  Staten  . 


Percentage  of 
Population. 

a ti 

tea 
twJ  a 

tf 

a? 

If. 

Over 

60. 

52 

6 

27  2 

45 

9 

27.3 

50 

10 

29  7 

49 

8 

28  3 

£0 

8 

28.4 

43 

49 

8 

28  0 

43 

48 

9 

28  0 

50 

45 

5 

See  Life. 

ADMINISTRATIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


See  Presidents. 


annual  product  of  16  thousand  million  dollars.  The  following  table  shows  the 
capital  invested  and  the  yearly  income:— 


COUNTRY 

CAPITAL. 

1 

INCOME. 

Value  iu  Million  Dollars. 

Value  of  Products  iu  Million  Dollure. 

Cattle 

Suudriee 

Total. 

Grain. 

Other 

Cattle 

Fores- 

Total. 

Crops. 

$9,616 

$ 900 

$1,825 

$2,400 

$ 14,740 

$l,9'5 

$ 695 

$990 

$300 

$3. 020 

8,585 

250 

1,175 

13,120 

910 

1.060 

1,120 

16.210 

805 

13.300 

1.320 

1,150 

1,180 

13,950 

615 

1,725 

1,820 

13,125 

355 

6.450 

1,300 

1,025 

1,080 

9,855 

550 

475 

Italy 

Spain  

Belgium 

280 

485 

6.215 

825 

3.300 

350 

285 

310 

4,245 

300 

185 

180 

15 

1 225 
1.060 

25 

150 

165 

280 

425 

1,730 

1,675 

85 

95 

95 

5 

225 

1 .050 

20 

155 

140 

1,560 

650 

210 

910 

‘ 50 

830 

350 

1,640 

6.) 

1115 

900 

210 

175 

105 

790 

50 

65 

130 

40 

80 

80 

5 

310 

105 

50 

15 

20 

85 

25 

Greece 

625 

35 

30 

70 

660 

10 

86 

10 

5 

50 

Total 

871.020  1 

$9,535 

59,900 

$11,400 

5101,855 

$6,730  |$1.680 

$5,140 

$ TIKI  f$  Hi  440 

The  above  does  not  include  the  public  lands  in  the  United  States  or  Australia. 
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Connecticut  74G,238 
West  Virginia  732,791 
Maryland]  1,0-12,390 


-Nebraska  1,1)58.910 


Louisiana  l,l’fe,3S7 


Arkansas  1,128,179 
South  Carolina]  1,151,149 
California  l,20Sjl 80 


Great  Britain  & Ireland 
SS,  326, 521 
1891 


Mississippi  l,2S9]lil>0 


Minnesota  1,301,820 
Kansas  1,-127,090  | 

New  Jersey  1,1M,9SS 
Alabama  1 513,017  j 


I Siam 

j 0,000,000 

Persia 

7,053,000 

Spain  17,550,240 
1890 

Canada 

4,SJW,344 

1891 

Belgium  1 Turkey  (in  Europe) 

0,147,141  9,448,400 

1891  1891 

Norway  A:  S vudeu 
6,593,202 
1890 

Kc.ttmauia 

1 5,500,0 J0 

1891 

Holland  Portugal 

4 548,596  4,708,178 

1890 

Pennsyhpnla  1-1,1185 
Louisiana  15, -120 


Mississippi  10,310 


few  York  17, i 
Cifrolina  IS,.' 
A|ahanwr3i;5l0 


Michigan  57,130 

Georgia  56,980 

COMPARATIVE  POPULATION 

OF  THE 

SEVERAL  STATES 


„„„„  ,Tbe  above  dlujrmm  (Ira.  the  Population  of  the  principal  Nations  of  the  World  from  latest  census  and  estimate 

The  population  of  China  » Estimated  at  OWE  That  of  These  a re  not.  si,  own 

on  diagram. 


| Florida  59, 2t 
[ Washington  CG.fS 


Nebraska  7G.1S5 


COMPARATIVE  AREA 

OF  THE 

SEVERAL  STATES 


Minnesota  79.2U5 


Arizona  112,920 
New  Mexico  122,  ICO 
Montana  115,310 
Dakota  117.750 


1 


IQ 
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LOCALITY. 

Seashore 

Cou  fined  luv.irca — 


PER  CENT. 
....  - 30.50 
18.50 


AIR  In  its  pure  state  air  is  composed  of  the  following  parts: 

Am.  in  ns  pu  o _ 21 1 other  components 

Nitrogen “ I 

Tlie  percentage  of  oxygen  varies  as  follows:— 

PER  CENT.  I LOCALITY. 

21.00  Mines 

. . . .20.75  When  candles  go  out 

Mteieis hi  healthy  years  about  « miles,  and  in  unhealthy  years,  about  8* 
miles  an  hour. 

The  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  is  as  follows:—  w 

in  country Io4  ! In  crowded  streets „ ; Vn 

In  town..-. i05  I in  theatres  nud.plnces  of  amusement M 

1,11,1 EMhaduit  inhales  a gajioii’of  air  per  minute,  and  consumes  daily  30  oz.  of 
oxygen.  , 


A tpTg’T'Tfi  AXj  JJlOufXON'A 

ti  m era  111  modern  times,  that  of  GreneUe,  near  Paris,  is  the  most  noted,  and 
eight  years  were  occupied  in  its  boring-1833  to  1841.  It  gives  700,000  gallons  daily. 
The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  most  prominent  wells  of  the  present  day:— 


Bordeaux 

11.5 

. . 11.6 

Canary 18  8 

Sherry  J9.0 

Vermouth 19.0 

Malmsey 19  £ 

Marsala  20  2 

Madeira 21  0 

Port 23.2 

Cnracoa 27.0 

Aniseed 33. 

Maraschino 34.” 

a'; 1 J 

Cider ° 

Elder 9 1 

Moselle 9 6 

Tokay W- 

Rhine — JJ-9 

Gooseberry.. 

Champagne.. 

Claret 

Burgundy.... 

Malaga 

Lisbon 

12.2 

13  3 

13-6 

....  17  3 
18.5 

Gin 51.® 

Brnutly g 3 

Rum 53  ' 

Whiskey — Irish  — 53.9 
Whiskey— Scotch  ..54.3 

Spirits  are  said  to  be  proof  when  they  contain  o7  per.  cent. 

ALLOY.  See  Coin. 
ALLUVIAL  DEPOSITS. 

of  water  is  as  follows:— 


The  weight  of  these  deposits  for  every  1,000  gallons 


Geneva 

Danube 

Garonne 

Rhine 

Mersey 

Thames. 


lbs. 

Mississippi 

....  0 

16 

22 

Cheltenham  — 

134 

Harrogate 157 

Ox  us  350 

Seidlitz 331 

Atlantic 448 


AMERICA’S  CUP.*  On  August  22, 1851,  the  American  yacht  America  won  the 
prize  known  as  the  “ America’s  Cup,”  in  a race  round  the  Isle  of  Wight,  England, 
starting  from  Cowes  without  time  allowances.  The  cutter  Aurora,  47  tons,  finished 
second.  None  of  the  other  starters  finished— viz.,  Schooners:  Beatrice,  161  tons ; 
Wyvern,  205  tons;  lone,  75  tons;  Constance,  2\8  tons ; Gypsy  Queen,  160  tons,  and 
Brilliant  (3  masts),  302  tons.  Cutters:  Yolante,  84  toi\s;  Alarm,  193  tons;  Mona, 
82  tons;  Bacchant  ),  80  tons ; Break,  60  tons,  and  Eclipse,  50  tons.  The  America  was 
rated  at  170  tons. 

In  1S57,  the  America’s  Cup  ” was  presented  to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  by 
its  owners,  as  a perpetual  challange  Cup.  Since  which  time  it  has  been  con- 
tested for  six  times  as  follows : 

1870,  English  Schooner  Cambria  against  a fleet  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
race  won  by  the  Magic. 

1871,  best  of  seven  races,  English  Schooner  Livonia  against  the  Columbia,  in 
three  races,  against  the  Sappho,  in  two  races,  winning  only  the  third  race,  the  Col- 
umbia having  become  disabled. 

1876,  the  Canadian  Schooner  Countess  of  Dufferin,  against  the  Madeline,  in 
two  races,  the  latter  winning  both. 

1881 , the  Canadian  Sloop  Atalanta,  against  the  Mischief,  in  two  races,  losing  both. 

1885,  the  English  Cutter  Genesta,  against  the  Puritan,  in  two  races,  the  Puritan 
winning  both. 

1886,  the  English  Cutter  Galatea,  over  the  New  York  Y acht  Club  course,  against 
the  Sloop  Mayflower,  the  English  Cutter  being  beaten. 

ANIMALS.  The  average  weight  and  length  of  life  is  shown  in  the  following 
table:— 


"’u£h)’  It're  of  Life! 

Weight, 

(lbs.) 

Y’ra  of  Life 

| 

Weight, 

(lbs.) 

Yr’s  of  Life 

5 5 

Lion 

500 

40 

| Horse 

1,000 

27 

10  . 12 
10  12 
150  | 10  1 

25 

25 

Sheep.... 
Pig 

Ox 

930 

jElephnut... 

6,000 

100' 

AQUEDUCTS.  Rome,  in  the  time  of  the  Csesars,  has  nine  Aqueducts,  measuring 
249  miles  in  the  aggregate;  they  poured  into  the  city  320  million  gallons  daily,  or 
200  gallons  per  inhabitant.  The  great  aqueduct  of  Peru,  built  by  the  Incas,  was 
360  miles  long.  Among  modern  works  the  most  noted  are: 


Name, 

Miles. 

Gallons  1 Cost  of 
Daily.  | Work 

Name. 

Miles. 

Gallons, 

Daily. 

Cost  of 
Work. 

Croton 

Madrid 

Marseilles  . .. 

41 

47 

51 

88,000,000 

40.000. 000 

110.000. 000 

$9,000,000 

11,500.000 

2.250,000 

Glasgow 

Washington  .. 

34 

16 

50.000. 000 

90.000. 100 

$7,750,000 

Well. 

Feet 

Deep. 

Well. 

Feet 

Deep. 

Well. 

Feet 

Deep. 

Well. 

St.  Louis 

Passy 

Kissengen  — .... 

2200 

1923 

18S0 

Greuello,  Frauce. 

Doueherv  

Calais,  France. 

1798 

1215 

1138 

Chicago 

Lille 

Elbeuf 

700 

692 

492 

Trafalgar  Sq... 

St.  Denis 

Algeria 

Feet 

Deep. 


ARMADA.  That  sent  by  Philip  II.  in  1588  for  the  intended  conquest  of  England 
and  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Medina,  comprised 

132  ships,  I 3,165  cannon,  | 10,854  seamen,  | 23,200  soldiers. 

The  British  fleet  under  Lord  Howard,  supported  by  Drake  and  Hawkins,  con- 
sisted of— 

Royal  Navy.  Vessels  Hired.  Total. 

Ships 


16,000 


18,500 

6,600 


34,500 

14,800 


ARCHITECTURE.  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian  (Greek),  Tuscan  and  Composite  (Ro- 
man), are  the  five  classic  orders.  Gothic  and  its  varieties,  are  of  the  more  modern 
styles.  Following  are  dates  assigned  for  the  buildings  named : 

Pyramids  of  Egypt,  about  b.  c.  1500;  Memnonium,  b.  c.  1350;  Solomon’s  Tem- 
ple, b.  c.  1004;  Birs  Nimroud,  B.  c.  900;  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  b.  o.  616;  Parthenon,  b. 
o.  438;  Pantheon,  A.  D.  13;  Coloseum,  A.  D.  70;  St.  Sophia,  A.  D.  532;  Mosque  of 
Omar,  at  Jerusalem,  A.  d.  637;  Caves  of  Ellora,  a.  d.  700;  St.  Peters,  at  Rome,  a.  d. 
1626 ; St.  Paul’s,  in  London,  A.  d.  1710. 

AREA.  See  Colored  Diagram,  Area  of  the  World , page  18. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS.  These  were  known  at  Thebes  2000  years  before  the  Chris- 


The  Spaniards  lost  35  ships  and  13,000  men. 

ARMS,  Coat  of  See  Pictorial  Diagram,  page  35. 

ARMY.  See  Colored  Diagram,  Military  Power  of  Nations,  page  26. 

ARMY,  Generals  of  The  following  is  a complete  list  of  the  various  officers  who 
have  commanded  the  army  of  the  United  States  since  the  foundation  of  our  ser- 
vice to  the  present  time,  giving  the  rank  held  by  each,  with  the  period  of  com- 
mand: General  and  Commander-in-Ohief,  George  Washington,  June  15,  1775;  to 
the  close  of  the  Revolution.  From  that  date  to  September,  1780,  the  army  con- 
sisted of  eight  companies  of  infantry  and  a battalion  of  artillery  (act  of  September, 
17S5)  when  Brevet  Brigadier-General  Josiah  Harmer,  Lieutenant-Colonel  com- 
mandant of  the  infantry,  was  elected,  and  held  until  March,  1791.  Major-General 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  March  1791,  to  March,  1792,  when  lie  resigned.  Major-General 
Anthony  Wayne.  March  1702,  to  December  15,  1706,  when  he  died  at  a hut  on  the 
bank  of  Lake  Erie,  in  Pennsylvania,  while  enroute  from  Maumee  to  the  East. 
Brigadier-General  James  Wilkinson,  December  16,  1790  to  July  2,  1708.  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel George  Washington,  July  S,  179S,  till  his  death,  December  4, 1799.  Brig- 
adier-General James  Wilkinson  (again),  June,  1SO0,  to  January,  1S12,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  Major-General.  Major-General  Henry  Dearborn,  January,  1813,  to 
June,  1815,  when  lie  was  mustered  out.  Major-General  Jacob  Brown,  June,  1815, 
till  bis  death,  February  24,  1S28.  Major-General  Alexander  Macomb,  May,  182S, 
until  his  death,  in  June,  1841.  Major-General  Winfield  Scott,  June  25, 1S41,  to  No- 
vember 1,  1861,  being  also  Brevet  Lieutenant-General  from  May,  1801.  Major- 
General  Geo.  B.  McClellan,  November  1,  1S61,  to  March  11,  1862.  Major-General 
Henry  W.  Halleek,  July  23, 1862,  to  March  12,  1804.  U.  S.  Grant,  (appointed  Gen- 
eral July,  1860),  March  12, 1804,  to  March  4,  I860.  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  March  S, 
1869,  to  Nov.  1,1883.  Lieut.-Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan,  Nov.  2, 1SS8.* 

ARTILLERY.  There  are  about  37,000  pieces  of  cannon,  of  which  only  20,000  can 
he  said  to  be  in  use. 


COUNTRIES. 


Frauce 

Germany  

Russia 

Great  Britain 

United  States 

Austria 

Italy 

Norway  and  Sweden. . 

Turkey 

Holland 

Denmark 

Brazil 

Japan 

Portugal 

Komnauia 

Greece 

Belgium 


Total . . 


2,010 

2,287 


348 

300 

650 

150 


Navy. 


1,480 

1,055 


11,448 


2.010 

2;ooo 

3,000 

l,c00 


200 

100 


Total. 


7,572 

5,380 

5.124 

4,182 

4,155 

2,860 

1,480 

1.173 

1,072 

950 


o'.cli  culler  Thistle  i 


iU  Scotch  culler  lx 


At  the  close  of  the  Franeo-German  War  the  Germans  took  from  the  French 
7,234  pieces  of  cannon.  Including  3,485  field  pieces  and  3,300  fortress  guns.  At  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  the  British  fired  9,467  rounds,  or  one  for  every  Frenchman  kill- 
ed. The  cost  of  heavy  guns  is  as  follows,  per  ton : Cast  iron,  $105;  Armstrong 
$500;  Krupp,  $850;  Whitworth,  $875. 

The  initial  velocity  of  guns  is  as  follows:  6-inch  rifle,  16  lbs.  powder,  35  lbs. 
shot,  1,917  feet  velocity;  7-inch  rifle,  13  lbs.  powder,  100  lbs.  shot,  1,180  feet  velocity; 
smooth-bore,  15  lbs.  powder,  104  lbs.  shot,  1,254  feet  velocity. 

ASYLUMS  AND  HOSPITALS.  There  are  91,997  insane  persons  in  tlie  United 
States,  of  whom, 40,942  are  in  Asylums  and  Hospitals;  235  in  other  institutions;  9,- 
802  in  Almshouses;  417  in  Jails;  41,101  at  home.  There  are  also  1,141  Idiots  in  hos- 
pitals and  asylums. 

There  are  2,15S  Blind  persons  in  institutions  for  the  same,  and  5,267  Deaf  Mutes. 

In  Canada,  there  are  13  Lunatic  Asylums  with  4,055  inmates,  and  85  various 
asylums  with  4,431  inmates. 

•MaJ.-Oen.  J.  M.  Schofield,  Aup,  11, 1S89. 
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BALLOONS.  The  most  remarkable  ascents  on  record  are:—. 


DATE. 

Aeronaut. 

Place  of  Ascent. 

Height, 

Yards. 

Distance, 

Miles. 

2,000 

7,700 

500 

1,150 

1859  

1852 .. 

Wise 

Glaieher 

New  York,  U.  S 

Wolverhampton,  England. 

12,000 

During  the  siege  of  Paris,  September,  1870,  to  February,  1871,  there  were  64 
balloons  sent  up,  containing  91  passengers/  354  pigeons,  and  3 million  letters  (weigh- 
ing 9 tons.) 

BANANA.  It  is  the  most  prolific  of  all  fruits  of  the  earth,  being  44  times  more 
productive  than  potatoes,  and  131  times  more  than  wheat. 

BANKS.  There  were  Oct.  31, 1890,  3,567  national  banks  in  the  United  States, 
representing  a capital  stock  of  659  million  dollars,  a suiplvs  lund  of  over  213  mil- 
lions, and  undivided  profit  ninety  seven  millions.  A circulation  of  179  millions 
other  liabilities,  2,023  millions;  with  resources  of  2,380  million  dollars.  Net  earn- 
ings, 1890,  $72,055,560;  dividends,  $51,158,883.  The  shares  are  held  by  over  200 
thousand  persons,  showing  a banking  capital  of  over  §3,500  per  share-holder. 

There  are  3,168,950  depositors  in  the  savings  banks  of  the  United  States,  with 
total  deposits  of  $1,141,530,578  ; an  average  to  each  depositor  of  $361.30. 

The  banking  of  the  world  has  increased  since  1884  about  eleven-fold— that  is, 
three  times  as  fast  as  commerce,  or  thirty  times  faster  than  population.  The  three 
great  foreign  banks,  with  shares,  capital,  real  value  and  dividends  are: 


Bank  of  England. 

Bank  of  France. 

Bank  of  Germany. 

145.330 

18  300 

40,000 

892,' 714.878 
234,943,910 

115,000,000 

45,000,000 

Ordinary  Dividend 

lu  per  cent. 

15  per  cent. 

6 per  cent. 

In  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  June,  1882,  there  were  186  banking  com- 
panies; 120  were  English,  10  Scotch,  9 Irish,  and  47  Colonial-owned  by  88,000 
shareholders,  with  an  average  capital  to  each  shareholder  of  $5,000  in  Scotland, 
$3,900  in  England,  and  $3,600  in  Ireland. 

BANKRUPTCY.  In  1870  with  426,000  traders  there  were  3,551  failures  in  the 
United  States  with  liabilities  of  88  million  dollars.  In  1S78,  with  693,420  traders, 
10  478  failures  and  234  million  liabilities.  In  18S6,  with  969,841  traders,  there  were 
9 834  failures,  115  million  liabilities,  or  one  failure  in  every  98  traders 

The  average  failure  for  five  years  in  the  principal  countries  is  shown  by  the 


No.  of  Failures. 

Amount. 

Ratio  toCom’rce. 

5.715 

$81,530,000 

Per  Cent. 

5J4. 

1,414 

9,100,000 

13.650,000 

VA 

8 

The  number  and  amount  in  mos 
with  trade,  perhaps  owing  to  greater 

t countries  show  a declining  rat-'o  compared 
caution  among  merchants. 

BARLEY.  See  Agricultural  Products  of  the  U.  S. 

BAROMETER.  The  mean  height  ot  barometer  varies  according  to  latitude,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Degree  of 
Latitude. 


Barometer. 


29.89 

S0.06 

30.11 


Degree  of 
Latitude. 


30.00 
29  81 
29.90 
29.67 


It  varies  according  to  elevation  as  follows . 


SeaLevcl 

Koine 

Milan 

Mobcow 

Geneva  

Munich 


Feet,  Above 
Sen. 

Mean 

Barometer. 

30  00 

29  66 

29.45 

1 765 

follows:  I mile  high.  24  inches;  2 i 


i 30— that  is,  about  4 per  cent.  , 


BARRENNESS.  One  woman  in  20,  |'e .““iSg^^ren-sav^  per  cent, 
population.  It 

Among  the  nobility  of  present  nobility  being  . 


the  population.  It  in  found  “,e2  "“"cent,  haw  no  children,  owing  to  intei- 
Gieat  Britain, " o£  ^ present  nobUity  berag  mar- 

works  of  this  kind  on  the  Seine,  Thames, 

' _ . . « i At  Ct-  nnmc 


marriage  of  cousins,  no 
ried  to  cousins.  See  Marriage. 

BARRAGES.  There  are  numerous 
Nile,  and  other  rivers, 


S=«:^AtMe”*s 

Mount  Atlas,  there 

(iu  ibig,  uu  me iuuu  — * . ..  oinrwinn  _ 

French  Government  at  a cost  o^$bO,  ^ ^ irriga|ion  o(  a farm  of  100  square 


JN ire,  aim  - . t, lere  is  a " barrage  ’’  50  feet  high,  built  by  the 

du  Sig,  at  the  foot  of  Mount ; Near  it  is  the  Habra,  constructed  by  a 


r iem.il  ®R00  000.  for  the  irrigauuu 

French  company  js’130  feet  high,  120  thick, 

miles;  the  principal  bi  siuice  can  be  open 

tabling  14  million  tons  ot  watei,  yet 


and  1,500  feet  long,  con* 
opened  by  one  man. 


BASE  BALL  RECORDS.— NATION  AL  LEAGUE.  The  following  is  a record 


CLUBS. 

1891 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

18S2. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1890. 

81 

52 

18 

30 

44 

67 

56 

55 

59 

is 

87 

83 

41 

43 

40 

28 

41 

63 

New  York  

71 

21 

46 

62 

85 

14 

56 

ST 

39 

31 

41 

St.  Louis 

Brooklyn 

61 

45 

19 

it,; 

Pittsburgh...  

3S 

55 

52 

47 

53 

58 

84 

5,'; 

24 

65 

24 

47 

36 

42 

Troy.. 

3;> 

18 

Cincinnati  ... 

56 

9 

Syracuse 

Indianapolis 

24 

Milwaukee 

Hartford 

:: 

47 

24 

.. 

Louisville — 







^0TE_The  New  York  nine  m ism  were  tne  oiu  jyiuuiais,  wno  nau  piayeu 
every  season  from  about  1858,  first  at  Hoboken  and  afterwards  on  the  Union 
grounds,  Brooklyn,  E.  J).  In  1879  the  Troy  nine  were  organized,  and  they  played 
together  until  their  transfer  to  New  York  in  1883,  when  they  inaugurated  base  ball 
at  the  Polo  Grounds. 

The  Philadelphia  nine, in  1876,  were  known  as  the  Athletics,  who  subsequently 
played  in  the  American  Association,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  National 
League. 

The  Providence  nine  were  originally  the  Hartford  nine.^ 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION 
The  record  of  the  number  of  games 
won  by  the  several  clubs  forming  the 
American  Association  of  Base  i.all 
Clubs  since  its  organization  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

~ CLUBS 


PLAYERS’  LEA  (UK,  1S90. 


St.  Louie 

Pittsburgh • 

Brooklyn 

Louisville 

Cincinnati 

Athletic,  of  Philadelphia 
Metropolitan,  of  New  1 ork 
Baltimore 

Columbne. 

Toledo 

Virginias,  of  Richmond 

Syracuse.  

Rochester. 


1 Boston 8'  w-S 

I Brooklyn 1 »£  . 

Chicago y1 

i Between  O 1.  IT  find  28,  1890,  til© 
Brooklyn  find  Louisville  Clubs,  cham- 
pions 'respectively  of  the  National 
League  and  American  Associal  ion.  play- 
ed a series  of  frames  at  Louisville  and 
Brooklyn,  annoum  eil  ;t ; the  “worlds 
championship.”  The  Brooklyns  won 
three  games  hv  scores  of  !>  to  0,  5 to  3 
and  7 to  2,  while  the  Louisvilles  won 
three  by  scores  of  5 to  4,  9 to  8 alia.  6 to 
2,  and  one  ended  in  a tie,  7 to  7.  Cold 
weather  caused  the  series  to  end  in  a 
draw'. 


draiv.  , . , . 

BATTLES.  The  number  placed  hon-de-combat  are  not  rehitively  so  huge  in 


European  wars  its  formerly: 


Thrasymenc .. 

Cauinu 

Bannockburn. 
Agi  li  court 

Cressy 

Marengo  ... 

AueterliU 

Borodino 

Waterloo. 

Aliha — ---- 

Sadown 


Meu 

Engaged. 


65.000 

146.000 

135.000 

112.000 
117,lX)0 

58,090 

170.000 

250.000 
145  000 
103  000 

402.000 


Hore-de- 

Combnt. 


| Ratio 
, per  cent,  i 


17.000 

52.000 

38.000 
11.400 
31. 31X1 
13  000 

23.000 

78.000 

51.000 
8,40.1 

33.' DO 


Gravelotle 

! Buena  Vista  — 
liCoiitrerus — ... 
Pittsburg  L’di ng 

‘ Antietnni  

Stone  River 

j Chickumauga. . . 
Wilderness.  ..  . 
Chancellors  villc 
.Gettysburg 


1 Men 

Hors-de- 

Engaged. 

Combat. 

, 320.000  , 

48,500  | 

21.700 

3.000 

2.600 

85,0  0 , 

25.000 

150.1X0 

38.36.3 

105  CPU 

36.57.8  j 

1115.00,1 

:«.655  | 

190.000 

4!l  137 

160.000  | 

| 165, (HXI 

5:1.186  | 

Offl.  i ,1  statistics  slmiv  that  tilt  nuinbtr  sf : non  Ut.es  ...  tin  vdu«t« 
ular 3 If  the  United  States  during  the  war  ot  t.sdl-o  were  « mb. dll  . 
■ died  of  wounds.  34.727;  died  of  disease,  18:1,287 ; total  died,  2..U.0,  total 
deserted,  190.105.  The  number  in  the  Confederate  *"1  ”f  p",  “d 

troops^'bat \vhil^p^^^M. /oT^r.Vconfedera'te  t.o.Tp's  that  died  while  priso- 
neis  20  774  Federal  truops  paroled  on  the  Held.  10.431  ; (kn.tederate  troops  pa  oled 
» the  field  24S  599.  Number  of  Federal  troops  rapt ured  during  the  war,  - s , 
ConteVerate  troops  captured.  470,109.  Estimated  cost  ot  the  war,  d.rect  and  mdt- 
rect,  $6,189,929,908. 

RfER -In  WOO  mere  were  2,144  establishments  engaged  in  manufacturing 

lam.  The  quantity  of  b ( oontdation  is  given  in  the  following  table 

with  the  consumption  e P fc  ®y  impn'rted  into  or  exported  from  eacl, 

result  as  to  certain  Jr  statics.) 

Quantity 


Pnltcil  Suites.. 

Belgium  

Great  Britain,. 


Number  of 
Breweries. 
3,293 

1CJI4 

2S.940 

2JO 


Brewed. 
Gallons. 
310.IHI0.U00 
170.000.000 
l.(r23.0O0.000 
S-SO.OtHI.OOO 
25.0’  0.000 
33.00IMHI0 


Consiunp- 
t loll 

per  head- 
Gallons. 

6 6 


Number  of 
Breweries. 


iNow'y&Swcdu 

Austria 

(Switzerland... 


2.297 

400 

8.100 


Quantity 

Brewed. 

Gallons. 

33.000.1X10 

213.000. 1HXI 
IB,  tH)0. 000 

190.000. 000 
C3.0tHi.OtHi 
20.OUO.IHHI 
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STATISTICAL 


BEES  Mulliaji  States  that  a hive  of  5,000  bees  produces  about  50  lbs.  of  honey 
veaflf  ami  multiplies  tenfold  in  five  years.  Bees  eat  20  lbs  of  honey  #»k.ng  » 
pound  of  wax.  The  largest  bee  owner  in  the  world  is  Mi.  Wartaso^  t C t ^ 
who  has  0,000  hives,  producing  200,000  lbs.  honey  yearly,  worth  ®«,°00,  g*. 

in  the  United  States  70,000  bee-growers,  but  the  average  which  they  g 
hives  is  only  2-2  lbs.,  whereas  the  average  in  England  is  50  lbs.,  and  some  hives  have 
given  as  high  as  120  lbs. 

BEET  ROOT.  The  production  of  beet  root  is  largely  confined  to  Europe  Ex- 
perimental  growing  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  has  proved  most  successful- 
T1  e cZ  inges  from  r,  tons  of  roots  per  acre  in  Russia  to  9 tons  in  Germany.  In 

F rianUt  hS  given  12  tons  per  acre,  but  it  has  been  found  too  costly  m cultiva- 
tion. It  takes  about  U tons  of  roots  generally,  per  ton  ot  beet  sugar-the  aveiage 
of  saccharine  matter  being  7 per  cent. 

BELLS  The  largest  are  the  following,  their  weight  is  given  in  tons  : Moscow, 
202  Bnrmah  117;  min,  53;  Novgorod,  31;  Notre 

18;  Vienna,  18;  St.  Paul’s,  10;  Westminster,  14;  Montreal,  12;  Cologne,  11,  O.xtoid 
8;  St.  Peter’s,  8. 

Bell  metal  should  have  77  parts  copper  and  23  tin. 

BENEFACTIONS,  Educational.  See  Funds. 

BIBLE.  No  fewer  than  1326  editions  of  the  Bible  were  published  in  the  16th 
century.  In  the  17tli  and  18th  centuries  it  was  translated  and  published  m many 
languages  by  the  polyglot  press  of  Propaganda  Fide  at  Home.  In  the  l.lth  centmy 
the  English  and  American  societies  have  printed,  m the  Protestant  version  2z  . 
million  copies  of  the  Bible  or  the  New  Testament,  viz:  British  132  millions, 
American,  52  millions;  other  societies,  36  millions. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE.  The  report  of  the  Comptroller  shows  that  95  per  cent,  of 
the  business  exchanges  of  the  United  States  are  in  the  shape  of  checks,  drafts, 
etc.,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: 

— i . »* . »vt  nrioTv iacu  ovnmwmre 


— — n — j 

Receipts. 

PROPORTIONS. 

Banks. 

Gold  Coin. 

Silver  Coin. 

Paper  Currency 

Checks,  Dralts. 

New  York  City  .... 
Other  reserve  cities 
Banks  elsewhere. 

•18 

187 

1,731 

$167  437.759 
77,100,715 
40,175,542 

0.27  per  cent. 
0.76 

2.04  “ 

0.01  per  cent. 
0 15  “ 

0 77  “ 

1.02  per  cent. 
4 71 

15.47  “ 

98.70  per  cent. 
94.38  “ 

81.72  “ 

Total  United  States 

1,066 

$284,714,016 

0.05 

OJfi  “ 

4.06 

95.13  “ 

The  proportion  of  checks  compared  with  notes  and  coin  in  London  is  of  the 
former  98.9,  the  latter  1.1.  The  checks  paid  in  New  York  and  London  in  one  month 
aggregate  over  70  thousand  million  of  dollars— which  is  largely  in  excess  of  all  the 
gold  and  silver  coin  in  existence. 

BIRDS,  Flight  of  The  liawkflies  150  miles  per  hour;  the  eider  duck,  90;  the  rook 
60,  and  the  pigeon  50.  In  1877  the  newspaper  Nationale,oi  Paris,  had  16  carrier 
pigeons  which  carried  dispatches  daily  between  Versailles  and  Paris  in  15  and  20 
minutes.  In  November,  1882,  some  pigeons,  in  face  of  strong  wind,  made  the  dis- 
tance of  160  miles  from  Canton  Vaud  to  Paris,  in  6K  hours,  or  25  miles  per  hour. 

B1RDS-NESTS.  In  China  birds’  nests  are  largely  used  for  soup— no  less  than  9 


million  being  imported  annually  into  Canton,  valued  at  $2.50  per  ounce;  about  50 
weighing  one  pound. 

BIRTHS.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  births  in  all  countries  : 


Daily.  | 

One  Year. 

Excess  over 
Deaths. 

United  States 

Eugloud 

5.750 

2,441 

2 100,000 
880,530 

950,000 
352,460 
48  850 

Irrlnnd 

353 

128.010 

25,055 

f,  j 

140.000 

60.000 

109,000 

66,000 

2,561 

97,000 

4,750 

1,735,000 

592,000 

8,525 

779.000 

2,328 

324  090 

i»  i.. 

2,810 

228,000 

1,620 

592,000 

115,000 

pi  rlnpnl 

407 

150,000 

30,000 

391 

471 

171 

24,000 

380 

158 

29,000 

86,000 

72,000 

180,000 

40,000 

Total 

1 37.169 

1 13.475,682 

1 3,957,465 

The  greatest  increase  of  fertility  from  1870  to  1SS0  was  in  Ireland,  the  greatest 
decline  in  Sweden.  The  average  per  cent,  of  twins  to  1,000  births  is  from  S to  17 
per  cent.  Twins  give  10S  males  to  100  females.  The  ratio  of  illegitimacy  ranges 
from  16  per  1,000  births  in  Greece  to  129  in  Austria.  Families  living  in  the  country 
have  8 per  cent,  more  children  than  those  in  towns.  Among  Jews  there  are  116 
males  bom  to  100  females.  Their  ratio  of  illegitimacy  is  the  lowest  in  the  world, 
barely  2 per  cent.  After  a destructive  war  the  birth  of  males  predominates  in  a 
surprising  manner. 

BISON,  or  American  Buffalo— During  the  twenty  years  prior  to  1882  over  15 
million  buffaloes  were  killed  in  the  United  States,  There  are  72,000  buffaloes  in 
Austria-Hungary. 


diotionahy. 

\ 

BLACKSMITHING.  The  United  States  census  of  1880  gives  28,101  establishments; 
capital  employed,  $19,600,000;  hands,  34,526;  value  of  products,  $43,700,000. 

BLIND.  The  total  number  in  Europe  and  America  is  224,245, distributed  asfol- 
lows  ■ Great  Britain,  33,896;  Spain,  35,290;  France,  28.491;  Germany,  26,170;  Austria. 
32,336;  Switzerland,  2,640;  Italy,  28,100;  Belgium,  4,182;  Holland,  2,410;  Sweden, 
4,120;  Norway,  3,730;  Denmark,  2,450;  United  States,  20,430;  Canada,  3,017.  The 
greatest  percentage  is  in  Spain,  the  smallest  in  the  United  States.  See  Schools 
for  the  Blind. 


BLOOD.  The  elements  of  the  human  blood  are, in  man,  water,  77.8;  albumen, 
6 2-  color,  14.1;  saline,  etc.,  1.9;  total,  100.  In  woman,  water,  79.6;  albumen,  6.4; 
color,  12.2;  saline,  etc.,  1.8.  The  natural  temperature  in  man,  98 K degrees.  The 
amount  of  iron  in  the  blood  of  a man  is  0.91  oz.  per  cwt.  The  heart  beats  74  times 
per  minute,  sending  each  time  10  lbs.  of  blood  through  the  veins  and  arteries; 
the  human  system  of  an  adult  averages  28  lbs.  of  blood. 

BONDS.  The  following  table  gives  the  total  outstanding  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  Oct.  31, 1890.  


3s  of  1882 

4UB  of  1891.  . 

4s"of  1907 

4s.  ref.  ctfs... 
3s.  navy  p.fd 


July  12,  1882... 
1870  aud  1871... 
1870  and  1871.  . 
Feb.  26, 1879... 
July  23, 1868 


Wheu 

Payable. 

Option  of  the 
United  States. 
Sept.  1,1891... 
July  1,1907... 


Bonds  Issued  to  Pacific  Rai 
Aggregate 


Q. A. 

Q. M. 

Q. J. 


Amount  Oiitstuidint:. 


ltecsteied. 

Coupon. 

Total. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

63,899,000 

194,190,500 

49,942.200 

250  000,000 

616,434,850 

121,347,000 

737,781,850 

190,100 

14,000,000 

64,623,512 

64,623,512 

948,015,162 

117,2§9,200.. 

1,260,785,962 

BOOKS.  The  earliest  book  known,  printed  with  movable  metal  type,  is  a folio 
Latin  Bible,  published  at  Mentz,  about  A.  D.  1455.  The  edition  consisted  of  300 
copies— mostly  printed  on  vellum.  As  each  Bible  contained  641  leaves,  it  required 
the  skins  of  more  than  300  animals  for  every  copy.  About  100  new  books-  are  pub- 
lished daily,  or  30,000  per  annum,  without  counting  new  editions  of  old  works. 
The  average  edition  of  a book  being  1,000  copies.  It  appeal's  from  the  following 
statement  that  the  four  countries  mentioned  print  30  million  volumes  of  new 
books  yearly.  The  annual  average  of  new  books  in  the  United  States  is  2,500; 
Great  Britain,  5,771 ; Germany,  14,560 ; France,  7,000.  Great  Britain  exported  books 


in  1880  to  the  value  of  $4,850,000. 

BOOKBINDING.  In  1880  there  were  in  the  United  States 5SS  establishments, 
with  capital  of  $5,700,000,  employing  10,612  hands,  value  of  production  $11,900,000. 

BOOTS.  The  American  machine  enables  a man  to  make  300  pair  of  boots 
daily.  A single  factory  in  Massachusetts  turning  out  as  many  pairs  ^yearly  as 
32,000  bootmakers  in  Paris.  The  first  machines  were  made  in  1862—15  in  number— 
they  have  increased  until  there  were,  in  1880,  3,100  machines'in  use  turning  out  150 
million  pairs  of  boots  annually.  125,478,511  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  were  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  in  1880,  nearly  80  millions  of  which  were  manufac- 
tured in  Massachusetts.  There  are  17,972  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
United  States,  captial  employed,  $54,300,000;  hands,  133,819;  value  of  products 


$196,900,000.  # 

BOUNTIES.  During  the  civil  war  the  United  States  Government  paid  out 
$38,522,046  as  bounty  to  volunteers  and  regulars  on  enlistment;  $81,760,345  to  vol- 
unteers and  their  widows  and  legal  heirs;  $69,998,7S6  additional  bounty,  act  of  July 
28, 1866;  $268,158  for  collection  and  payment  of  bounty  to  colored  soldiers.  The 
several  States  paid  $285,941,036  in  bounties. 

BRAIN.  The  latest  classification  of  races  according  to  Bastian  and  other  ex- 
perts shows  the  weight  of  the  brain  in  ounces  as  follows:  Scotch,  50.0;  German, 
49.6;  English,  49.6;  French,  47.9;  Zulus,  47.5;  Chinese,  47.2;  Pawnees,  47.1 ; Italians, 
46.9;  Hindoo,  45.1;  Gypsy,  44.8;  Burhman,  44.6;  Esquimaux,  43.9. 

Compared  with  size  of  body  the  Esquimaux  is  as  heavy  as  the  Scotchman’s. 

The  measurement  of  that  part  of  the  skull  which  holds  the  brain  is  stated  in 
cubic  inches,  thus:  Anglo  Saxon,  105;  German,  105;  Negro,  96;  Ancient  Egyptian, 
93;  Hottentot,  58;  Native  Australian,  58.  In  all  races  the  male  brain  is  about  ten 
per  cent,  heavier  than  the  female.  The  highest  class  of  Apes  has  only  16  oz.  of 
brain. 

After  the  age  of  50  the  brain  loses  an  ounce  every  10  years.  Cuvier’s  weighed 
64,  Byron’s  79,  Cromwell’s  90,  but  the  last  was  diseased. 

BREAD.  The  analysis  of  bread  gives  different  results,  water  and  starch  being 
the  chief  ingredients,  each  being  from  35  to  50  per  cent. 

A sack  of  flour  containing  280  lbs.  will  make  420  lbs.  of  bread  in  the  United 
States,  and  368  lbs.  in  England;  that  is,  7 lbs.  of  Ameycan  are  equal  to  S lbs.  of 
English  flour.  The  consumption  of  bread  in  pounds  each  week  per  inhabitant  is 
United  States,  7.5;  Great  Britain,  -6.3;  Germany,  11.2;  France,  9.7;  Russia,  9.4; 
Austria,  6.0.  General  average  throughout  the  world,  8.5. 

BREAKWATER.  The  following  are  the  principal  breakwaters:— 


Name. 

Dnte. 

Yards  long.| 

Cost. 

Name. 

Date. 

Yards  long. 

Cost. 

Plymouth,  Eng. 
Cherbourg,  Ger’y 

1812-1814 

1784-1857 

1,720 

4,100 

$7,750,000 

16,000,000 

Delaware.  U.  S . . 
Alexandria,  Ey’l 

1,200 

2,000 

1873-1876 

12,750.000 

The  Plymouth  Breakwater  has  the  same  quantity  of  stone,  6,800,000  tons,  as 
the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops,  and  encloses  1,120  acres  of  harbor,  Cherbourg,  1,927 
acres,  and  Delaware,  420  acres. 
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BRICKS.  The  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  over  six  hundred  millions 
monthly,  against  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in  Great  Britain  and  Colonies,  that 
is,  130  bricks  yearly  in  the  United  States  to  90  in  Great  Britain,  are  used  annually 
for  each  inhabitant.  An  Adams  or  Liddell  machine,  16  horse  power,  can  make 
30,000  bricks  daily— the  average  of  hand  made  bricks  per  moulder  being  4,000  a day. 
Fire  bricks  will  resist  a crushing  force  varying  from  600  to  3,000  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

BRIDGES.  The  great  Historical  Bridges  of  the  world,  as  given  by  Mulhall,  are 
as  follow 


Date. 

Name. 

Over. 

Length, 

Feet. 

1 tor 

if":?  



Yppnnn  . . 

363 



1,706 

Rhiue  

364 

1768 

Ncnilly...  

Seine  

The  bridges  of  great  height  are,  in  feet,  Men ai,  102;  Niagara,  190;  Brooklyn, 
i;  Cantilever,  Niagara,  245:  Annecy,  656. 

The  remarkable  Iron  Bridges  of  the  world  are  as  follows:— 


1779  . 

1796.. 
1819  . 
1825 
1849  . 

1850.. 

1855.. 
1859 

1860.. 
18C2.  - 
J8H7.. 
1868  . 

1874.. 

1875.. 

1877  . 

1878  . 

1879  . 
ISSO  . 

1880  . 

1881.. 
1882. . 
1883  . 
1885.. 


Bridge. 


Coalbrookdal 

Sunderland 

Soutbwark. 

Meuai 

Newcastle  . 
Britannia  ... 
Niagara  — 
Victoria.  ... 
Pesth  Buda. 
Frey burg — 
Cincinnati .. 

Clifton 

St.  Louis — 
Wezerabad.. 

Oporto. 

Annan 

Empress.  .. 
Moerdyk — 
Pultowa  — 

Saratov 

Benares 

Brooklyn  ... 
Cantilever . . 


Severn 

Wear 

Thames  

Meuai  Straits.  . 


enai  Straits 

Niagara  

St.  Lawrence 

Danube 

Sarine 

Ohio 

Niagarn 

Mississippi 

Punjaub  

Donro 

Solwny 

Sutlej 

Mans 

Dnieper 

Volga 

Ganges 

East 

Niagara 


1,0' 0 
900 
1,511 
850 

7.200 
1,900 
1.095 
2.252 
L270 

2.200 
9.300 
1.1 60 
5.120 
6.000 
4,850 
3.550 
4.872 

3.000 

6.000 
895 


5,780 

2.187 

5.050 

9.000 
400 

8,230 

7.000 
3,100 


4,200 
1,600 
‘ 6,650 

5,i  50 
31,000 


$ 135,000 

4.000. 000 
1,060,000 

1.215.000 

3.010.000 
415  000 

8.500.000 

V ' ’ 500,066’ 

""260.666’ 

2.000. 000 

3.250.000 


Darby. 

Wilson. 

Rennie. 

Telford. 

Stepheneou. 

Stephenson. 

Roebling. 

Stephenson, 


3.475.000 

2.125.000 
15,500,000 


Builder. 


Roebling. 
Eads. 
Eiffel'.’ " ’ 


Belulouvski* 

Roeb.ing. 


Ths  Brooklyn  bridge  was  completed  at  a cost  of  S15, 500, 000,  Haying  taken  17 

yeJKXtloa,  during  which  20  lives  were  lost,  MudM 
fRoebiinffl  Length,  6,000  feet;  width,  ai;  height  above  water,  185,  weight,  -4,000 
Ls  There  are^OO  tons  wire;  section,  5S0  square  inches;  strength,  7o  tons  pel 

mm -I ... 

island.  Iron  bridges  cost  from  S500  upward  pel  lineal  toot. 

BUCKWHEAT.  See  Agricultural  Productions. 

™S  Facts  for  1,000  shingles,  laid  4 inches  to  the  weather,  will  cover 

surface  to  be  covered,  because  of  thelap  in  the  s.drngi a wju  nail 
them  on.  ^^^lt^^^^gof^goo^lime^l^b^s^ls^f^sand^  and  1 bushel  of  hair,  will 

y'ard  of  -4  wiU  la* 100  cubi0 

S “sqnl  yards  1 2£ h « ^aru  yards  * inch  thick,  and 

* =sr  of  the 

30,000;  St.  Paul's,  London,  81,000;  St.  Petronia,  Bologna  -<*>00 Jiffi  d,j  ^ 
25,000;  Cathedral,  Florence,  23,500;  St.  John  s Lateran,  A,  1S.0W);  St! 

Constantinople,  23,000;  Notre  Dame  de  Pans,  » » ‘ p . / ..,ologna,  11,400; 

Stephen’s,  Vienna,  12,400;  St.  Dominic  s,  Bologna,  12,000 , St.  I ete  . , 


Cathedral,  Vienna,  11,000;  Mormon  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  10,000;  Auditorium, 
Chicago,  9,000;  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  7,500;  Gilmore’s  Garden,  New  York,  8,443 ; Bol- 
shoi Theatre,  St.  Petersburg,  5,000;  Music  Hall,  Cincinnati,  4,824;  La  Scaln,  Milan, 
4,000;  University  Hall,  Ann  Arbor,  3.500;  San  Carlos,  Naples,  3,600;  Columbia 
Theatre,  Chicago,  2,972 ; Music  Hall,  Boston,  2,585;  Academy,  Paris,  2,1.92 ; Imperial* 
vSt.  Petersburg,  2,160;  Covent  Garden,  London,  2,684;  Grand  Opera  House,  New 
Orleans,  2,052;  St.  Charles  Theatre,  New  Orleans,  2,17S;  Grand  Opera  House,  New 
York,  1,883;  Booth’s  Theatre,  New  York,  1,807;  Opera  House,  Detroit,  1,790;  Mc- 
Vicker’s  Theatre,  Chicago,  1,786;  New  Music  Hall,  Chicago,  1,7S6. 

For  High  Buildings , see  Colored  Diagram,  page  51. 

BULLET.  Velocity  of  smooth  bores,  110  grains  of  powder,  1,500  feet  per  second, 
Rifle,  60  grains  of  powder,  963  feet  per  second. 

BULLION.  See  Coin . 

BUTTER.  The  world’s  annual  production  in  thousand  tons  is  1055,  of  which 
the  United  States  produces  one-third,  or  777,250,287  lbs.;  and  27,272,4S9  lbs.  of  cheese. 
An  American  cow  giving  1,800  quarts  milk  per  annum,  produces  140  lbs.  butter- 
During  the  year  she  eats  8,000  lbs.  hay,  which  contain  168  lbs.  fat. 

The  amount  of  butter  and  cheese  obtainable  from  milk: 

100  lbs.  milk  contains  about 


averages  about 


11 


lbs.  pure  butter. 

7.8  “ cheese. 

3.5  11  common  butter. 

common  cheese. 
Fkim  milk  cheese. 


100  “ skim  milk  yields  “ 

The  time  required  for  the  full  amount  of  cream  to  rise  to  the  surface  of  new 
milk  at  different  temperatures  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table: — 

10  to  12  hours  If  the  temperature  of  the  nir  is  77°  Fnhr. 

18  “ “ “ “ 68°  “ 

24  « “ “ “ 55°  “ 

;i6  .«  ..  “ “ 50°  “ 


See  Cheese. 

CABINETS. 

CALENDAR. 


See  Presiden  ts. 

The  two  natural  divisions  of  time  are  the  day,  of  24  hours,  repre- 
seating  one  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  the  year,  305  days,  approximately 
representing  one  revolution  of  the  earth  around  the  sun.  The  month  represents 
(nearly)  the  period  of  the  moon’s  revolution  round  the  earth  (about  29!i  days), 
while  the  week  is  approximately  one-fourth  of  this. 

By  the  Julian  Calendar,  established  by  Julius  Cicsar,  40  B.  the  mouths  wen 
reconstructed;  and  the  Roman  year  tvas  regulated  entirely  by  the  sun,  the  Iuum 
year  being  abolished.  Thirty-one  days  were  given  to  the  1st,  3d,  5th,  7th,  8th,  loti 
and  12th  months,  and  30  days  each  to  the  rest,  except  February,  which  uneven 
fourth  year  received  tut  intercalary  day,  made  by  tiie  sexto  Calendar  Martin 
whence  “leap-year”  came  to  be  called  Bissextile.  As  the  Julian  year  had  3G-I.i 
days,  its  length  exceeded  the  true  solar  year  by  It  m.  14  sec., so  that  the  equinox 
in  the  course  of  centuries  fell  back  several  days,  To  correct  this  error  Pope  Greg 
ory  XIII.  in  1582  reformed  the  calendar  by  suppressing  ten  days,  restoring  the 
equinox  to  March  21.  The  Gregorian  Calendar  also  made  every  year,  which  k 
divisible  by  four  without  a remainder,  a leap  year,  except  the  centesimal  years, 
which  are  only  leap  vears  when  the  first  two  figures  are  divisible  by  four ; thus  1,000 
was  a leap  year,  1,700, 1,S00  and  1,000  common  years,  2,000  a leap  year,  etc.  The 
length  of  a mean  year  is  S05d.  5h  40m.  12see„  exceeding  the  true  solar  year  nearly 
-0  sec.,  which  error  amounts  only  to  one  duv  in  3,325  years. 

The  Gregorian  Calendar  was  adopted  by  Germany  in  1,700,  and  by  English  law 
in  1,732,  when  the  Julian  Calendar, or  old  style,  gave  place  to  the  new  style,  by  drop- 
ping eleven  days  from  the  month  of  September,  1752. 

1 Jewish,  383  days;  the  Jewish  year  5047  begun  on  September  20, 1S86. 

- Julius  Ciesar’s,  365  days,  B.  C.,  40,  commenced  in  March. 

Mahometan!  355  days,  A.  D.  022;  the  Mahometan  year  1303  began  Feb.  19, 


3. 
1S84. 

4. 


Charles  IX,  A.  D.  1504,  commenced  January  1. 

Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  15S2;  now  universally  used  except  in  Russia, 
li  The  Russian  year  begins  on  January  18  of  our  calendar. 

The  festival  of  Easter,  commemorating  the  resurrection  ot  ( llirist,  used  to  be 
observed  on  the  14th  day  of  the  moon,  i.  e„  near  the  full  moon— the  same  us  the 
Mil  Passover.  But  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  IX,  325  ordered  Easter  to  be  ee  e- 
i ...ite.l  on  the  Sunday  next  succeeding  the  full  moon  that  comes  on  or  next  alter  the 
vernal  Equinox— March  21st;  thus  making  Easter  and  the  related  feast  and  fust 
days  movable  holidays. 

e&MELS  A camel  has  twice  the  carrying  power  of  an  ox;  with  an  ordinary 
lo-ul  Ofliio  pounds  he  can  travel  12  or  14  days  without  water,  going  40  miles  a day. 
? 1 ,„  e fit  to  work  at  5 years  old,  hut  their  strength  begins  to  decline  at  2.?, 

^l!n  1,  Lvlhe  usually  tiil  40.  They  are  often  fattened  at  30  for  the  butcher, 
idthought  TheTilrtars  have  herds  of  these  animals,  often  1,000 

JL  one  family.  They  were  numerous  in  antiquity,  for  the  patriarch  Job 
helongn  g bucto  01.  Meluu-ri  breed  is  remarkable  for  speed,  and  used 

uv  fm  couriers  going  800  miles  in  8 days  with  a meal  of  dates  or  grain  at  nigbt- 
Wiy  Napoleon  conveyed  1,500  infantry  on  camels  across  the  desert  from  Cairo  to 

st'  ^'mlVin’eiigineeriiig.  signifies  an  instrument  invented  by  the  hutch  for  fioat- 
1„’  ever  send  hanks.  The  vessels  sunk  at  Sebastopol  in  1854  were  removed 
alter  Hie  war  by  means  of  Colonel  Gower’s  camels,  which  had  a lifting  power  of 
5,000  tons. 
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STATISTICAL 


CANALS.  The  average  cost  of  making  canals  lias  been  S4S.OOO  in  Great  Britain, 
■450  olio  in  France,  ©49,000  in  the  United  States,  and  ©77.000  in  Canada  per  mile- 
The  great  Canals  of  the  world  with  length  of  miles  and  cost  ot  construction  aie 
given  below:  


Name. 


Suez  

Schuylkill  Coal  and  Nav.  Co 

Burgundy 

Amsterdam • 

Bengal  

Chesapeake  &OUio 

Delaware  & Hudson  

Illinois  ana  Michigan  

Erie  ....  

Champlain 

Welland 

Caledonian  

Pennsylvania  

James  River  and  KaDawha 

Ohio  mill  Erie  

Miami 

Morris  and  Essex  

Wabash  aud  Erie 

Imperial  

Orleans 

Laugnedoc  

Bridgewater 

Eyrler 

Holder 

Oswego  

Delaware  and  Ruritan 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware 

Susquehanna  

Uni 


Egypt  

Pennsylvania... 

France 

Holland  

India  

Marvlaud 

N Y.  and  Penn 

Illinois 

New  York.  ... 

New  York 

Canada 

Scotland 

Pennsylvania. . 

Virgima 

Ohio '.. 

Ohio  

New  Jersey  ... 

Indiaua 

China 

France 

France. 

England 

Denmark 

New  York.  .. 

Holland 

New  York 

New  Jersey... 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania. . 
Pennsylvania  . 


Date. 

Miles. 

100 

10S 

1775 

158 

14 

1854 

900 

184>/2 

168 

102 

1825 

363  I 

81  f 

1830 

41 

1822 

1830 

359 

147 

1830 

307 

1830 

178 

101 

374 

1400 

2000 

1775 

1668 

160 

1777 

38 

1785 

26 

1861 

50 

1825 

60 

1862 

43 

Cost. 


$85,<  00.000 

13.207.000 

11.000,000 

10.150.000 

10,000,000 

11.375.000 

9.010.000 

8.600.000 
46,018,234 

7,608,240 

5.700.000 
7,731,750 

5.000. 000 

4.600.000 

3.700.000 
2,825.997 

6.000. 000 


3.400.000 

1.810.000 
2,550,000 
3.224,719 
4, 500,0110 
3,490  949 
3,935,287 
3.547,561 
4,857,105 
5,907, COO 


The  Imperial  Canal,  China,  is  the  longest  in  the  world,  and  the  greatest  in 
point  of  traffic,  and  connects  41  cities  situated  on  its  banks;  its  length  is  2,100  miles. 
The  next  is  the  Vishney,  Russia,  1,434  miles,  including  a part  of  the  liver  Volga. 

The  Suez  Canal  opened  in  i860,  connects  Suez  on  the  Red  Sea  with  Port  Said 
on  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  72  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  about  300  feet  at  the  sur- 
face, and  26  feet  deep,  easily  passing  the  largest  vessels.  It  was  13  years  in  con- 
struction. The  tolls  average  $4,300  per  vessel.  Steamers  go  through  in  40  hours, 
of  which  17  steaming.  The  saving  to  commerce  by  reason  of  this  canal,  after  de- 
ducting payment  of  fees,  is  above  $10,000,000  annually.  The  British  Government 
owns  one-fifth  of  the  shares,  having  bought  176,602  from  the  Khedive  in  1876.  The 
canal  shortens  the  voyage  between  England  and  the  East  by  one-third.  The  value 
of  what  passes  through  the  canal  is  equal  to  one-seventh  of  the  total  foreign  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain.  The  flags  of  vessels  passing  through  since  its  opening 
have  been  77  .per  cent.  British,  9 French,  4 Dutch,  and  10  per  cent,  of  other  nations. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  $132,475,000.  Its  length  will  be  46 
miles,  including  a tunnel  of  4 miles,  or  7,040  yards,  which  will  be  100  feet  wide  and 
160  feet  high,  which  is  estimated  at  something  over  21%  million  dollars.  At 
present  date  (June  1S92)  its  completion  appears  doubtful.  Public  interest  is 
directed  towards  the  Micaragua  Canal.  See  page  109. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  prodigious  increase  of  business  on  Suez  Canal : 


Years. 

No.  of 
Vessels 

Tonnage. 

Transit 

of 

Vessels. 

Sundry 

Receipts. 

Total 

Receipts. 

Expenses 

of 

Working 

Net 

Profits. 

Proportion 

of 

Expenses 
o Receipts 

Dollars. 

Dollare. 

DollaiP. 

Per  Cent. 

486 

436,000 

1,031,800 

353,600 

1,385.400 

1,291.600 

94,000 

93  21 

761,000 

1.519,800 

1,134,200 

2,654,(00 

1,165,400 

1,488,600 

43.90 

1.082 

1,439,000 

2,807,000 

758,400 

3.626,000 

1.007,800 

2,618,200 

27  79 

1,173 

2,085,000 

4,165.320 

745,000 

4,910.320. 

1.144,000 

3,766,000 

3.880.4C0 

23  30 

1,264 

2,424,000 

4,530,600 

031,403 

5.162,200 

1,281.800 

24  83 

1,494 

2,941,000 

5,286,200 

583,800 

5,870.0i  0 

1,243,200 

4,625.800 

21  18 

1,457 

8,072,000 

5,526.400 

587,200 

6,063,600 

1,120.000 

4,943,400 

18.47 

1,663 

3.419,000 

6,035,800 

599,400 

6,635,200 

1,155.200 

5,480,000 

17  41 

1,593 

3.291,585 

6,219.646 

142.532 

6,1262.178 

1.009.270 

5,352  90S 

15  85 

1879  ... 

1,477 

8,236,942 

5,937,212 

185,(03 

6,072.215 

913,470 

5,098,745 

16.05 

1880 

‘ 2,017 

4,378,064 

7,997,008 

150,880 

8,147,88S 

1A88.S40 

7.059,048 

13  36 

2.727 

5.794,401 

10,254,870 

680,465 

10.935,335 

1,061.940 

9.873,395 

9.71 

1882  .. 

i 3.198 
3,307 
I 3.284 

6,811,521 
8,051,307 
I 8.319,967 

12,109,175 
13,169.560 
I 12,475,623 

1,100,000 

11,009,175 

9. OS 

1884 



CAPACITY  OF  BUILDINGS.  See  Buildings. 

CAPITAL  See  Diagram,  Wealth  of  Nations,  page  38. 

CAPITOL  AT  WASHINGTON.  See  Description,  District  of  Columbia. 

CAPITAL,  or  Wealth  of  Nations.  The  following  table  shows  the  Capital  of  Na- 
tions. ratio  per  inhabitant,  and  ratio  free  from  national  debt, thus: — 


COUNTRIES. 

Million  Dollars. 

Increase. 

Million 

Dollars. 

Ratio  per 
Inhabitant. 

Ratio  Iree  of 
National  Debt. 

1870.  1 

1880 

1870.  | 

1880.  1 

1870.  1 

1880. 

Great  Britain 

40.428 

43,590 

3,162 

SL284  I 

§1,265 

h runce  

34,649 

36,084 

1.435 

910 

978 

United  States 

80,747 

158,336 

7.589 

798 

769 

Germany 

86,028 

29.555 

3,527* 

686 

657 

Russia 

16,006 

17,222 

1,216 

214 

214 

20j 

Austria  . 

13,768 

14,838 

1,070+ 

384 

379 

356  1 

inly  ...  

Holland  

8,514 

9 049 

535 

321 

316 

5,254 

5,497 

243 

1,474 

1,377 

1,362 

1.275 

Bdgiiun  

4,879. 

4,573 

194 

866 

817 

Spain  

G,  033 

6,680 

647 

370 

399 

287 

248 

Portugal  — * 

1,211 

1.323 

82 

316 

238 

Swedeu  aud  Norway 

3,871 

3,590 

219 

560 

550 

555 

5:55 

Dcum  irk  

1,654 

1,703 

49 

890 

Turkey.  Greece,  etc 

Australia 

3.648 

3,697 

49 

151 

151 

127 

92 

1,683 

2 1584 

701 

924 

837 

827 

681 

Canada  

2,549 

3,094 

681 

South  Africa 

345 

350 

316 

South  America 

4,879 

1 4,621 

843 

180 

146 

190 

The  World 

204,676 

1 226.813 

I 01,637 

$ 545 

IS  550 

I®  496 

S 491 

flncluding  $267,575,000  for  Bosnia. 


DIOTXONAHV. 


CAPTURES  During  tlie  American  civil  war — 1861-65 — the  number  of  Federal 
troops  captured  was  212,608.  The  number  of  Confederates  captured  was  416,160. 
The  Federals  captured  or  destroyed  for  violation  of  tlie  blockade  or  in  battle  1,35 
Confederate  vessels.  The  Confederate  cruisers  captured  or  destroyed  285  Federal 
vessels 

During  the  war  with  Napoleon  the  British  navy  captured  or  destroyed  150 
ships  of  the  line,  382  frigates,  662  corvettes  and  1,306  brigs,  a total  of  2,500.  In  the 
Franco-German  war  the  Germans  took  from  France  9,234  pieces  of  cannon,  includ- 
ing 3 435  field  guns;  they  also  took  446,000  prisoners,  of  whom  384,000  were  sent  in- 
to Germany,  including  11,860  officers.  See  War. 

CARBONATE  OF  LIME.  The  number  of  grains  per  gallon  of  water  in  the  fol- 
lowing rivers  is:  Danube,  at  Vienna,  8.37;  Seine,  at  Paris,  11.30;  Khine,  at  Bale, 
12.79 ; Thames,  at  Battersea,  15.10. 


CARBONIC  ACID.  The  quantity  exhaled  in  24  hours: 


Age. 

Oz.  Exhaled. 

Person . 

Age. 

Oz.  Exhaled. 

Girl 

10 

9 

Boy  

16 

28 

16 

17 

B<y  

Woman  . 

19 

12 

The  quantity  varies  according  to  exertion.  The  number  of  ounces  exhaled 
each  hour  is  as  follows:  Sleeping,  0.6;  walking  2 miles,  2.1;  walking  3 miles,  3.0; 
riding,  4.0;  swimming,  4.4;  treadmill,  5.5. 


CARPETS.  In  the  United  States  there  are  105  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  20,311  hands,  821,46S,5S7  capital,  285  sets  of  cards,  01  domestic  and  04 
foreign  combing  machines.  The  value  of  production  at  wholesale  prices  is 
©31,792,802.  ■ 

CARRIER  PIGEONS.  In  1877  the  newspaper  Rationale,  of  Paris,  had  10  pigeons 
which  carried  dispatches  daily  between  Versailles  and  Paris  in  15  to  20  minutes. 
In  November,  1882,  some  pigeons  in  face  of  a strong  wind  made  the  distance  of  160 
miles  from  Canton  Vaud  to  Paris  in  a'A  hours,  or  25  miles  per  hour. 


CATHOLICS.  See  Colored  Diagram,  page  27. 


CATS.  It  has  been  impossible  to  secure  any  reliable  statistics  of  tbe  number  in 
each  country.  Mulhall  estimates  that  there  are  fully  7 million  in  Great  Britain. 
They  came  into  England  before  the  conquest,  for  the  tariff  of  indemnity  in  the 
10th  century  valued  them  at  two  pence,  being  equal  to  two  hens  or  two  gallons  of 
beer  Southey  mentions  that  the  first  settlers  in  Brazil  paid  ©1,500  for  a cat,  and 
for  kittens  their  weight  in  gold  dust.  An  offer  of  ©2,500  for  a Persian  cat  at  the 
Sydenham  Cat  Show  in  1869  was  refused. 


CATTLE.  The  number  in  all  countries  . 


United  States 

Great  Britain  

France 

Germany  - 

Russia 

Austria 

Italy 

Spam 

Portugal 

Holland 

Belgium  

Denmark  

Norway  aud  Sweden  . 

Greece 

Roumauia 

Canada  

Australia 

River  Platte 

Cape  Colony 

Algeria 


The  World.. 


35.926 
9,905 
11,480 
15,790 
22,770 
13.133 
3.490 
3,090 
520 
1,462 
1,242 
1.348 
3.254 
258 
3.600 
2,702 
7,863 
• 18,390 
1,330 
1,204 


THOUSANDS. 


Cows.  | Horses. 


11,202 

2,905 

2,833 

3,360 

16,160 

3,760 

658 

590 

68 


158.757 


Sheep. 


49,237 

27,896 

23,370 

25,200 

48,820 

21.418 

6,980 

22,800 

2.417 


4,990 

2.292 

6,180 

3,330 

65,915 

76,230 

11.280 


Pigs, 


47  634 
3,190 
5,810 
7,130 
10,514 
7,080 
1.570 


2,310 

1,425 

815 


See  Agricultural  Products,  also  Diagram  page  39. 


CAVALRY.  On  June  30, 1866,  the  cavalry  force  of  the  United  States  consisted 
of  ten  regiments,  with  411  officers  and  6,942  enlisted  men.  Russia  January  1, 1887,' 
had  56  regiments,  61,583  men ; France,  77  regiments,  69,291  men;  Germany,  93  regi- 
ments, 66,947  men;  Great  Britain,  13,448  men;  Austria,  41  regiments,  43,747  men; 
Italy,  22  regiments,  34,000  men;  Sweden  and  Norway,  7,000  men;  Spain,  24  regi- 
ments, 13,000  men ; Belgium,  5,000  men;  Holland,  4,000;  Portugal,  3,000;  Denmark, 
2,000. 

CELEBRATIONS.  Recent  and  coming  National  and  International  Anniversaries 
in  the  United  States  are: 

l.*  Centennial  of  the  Promulgation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  was  cele- 
brated on  September  17,  in  Philadelphia,  by  an  oration,  a commemorative  poem, 
and  a national  military  and  industrial  display.  The  President,  the  Cabinet,  Con- 
gress, foreign  representatives,  and  officials  of  State  governments  and  civic  organi- 
zations were  present  and  took  part.  The  executive  sub-commission  having  charge 
of  the  celebration  is  composed  of  Amos  R.  Little,  of  Philadelphia,  Chairman;  A.  T- 
Goshorn,  of  Ohio,  and  Clinton  T.  Paine,  of  Maryland,  Vice-Chairmen;  II.  P.  Carson* 
of  Philadelphia,  Secretary,  and  George  C.  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia,  Treasurer 
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9.  Centennial  of  the  Ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
J ulv  31, 1886,  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Library,  a resolution  that  the  Senate 
appoint  a committee  of  seven  members  to  act  with  a similar  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  consider  the  expediency  of  properly  celebrating  at 
Washington  the  approaching  centennial  anniversary,  in  1889,  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  of  the  400th  anniversary,  in  1S92,  of  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus.  The  resolution  was  adopted,  after 
debate,  by  a vote  of  41  to  12,  and  the  following  committee  was  appointed:  Senators 
Hoar  Sherman,  Sewall,  Hawley,  Yoorhees,  Gorman  and  Eustis. 

3.  Centennial  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment and  the  Inauguration  of  President  Washington.  The  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Constitutional  Government  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  first  meeting  of  Congress,  and  of  the  inauguration  of  George  Wash- 
ington as  President,  all  in  the  city  of  New  York,  occurred  April  30,  1889.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  took  the  initiative  in  a movement  to 
celebrate  this  anniversary  in  appropriate  style  in  New  Y,  rk.  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  New 
York,  introduced  a joint  resolution  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  appointment  of  a joint  committee  of  seven  Senatois  and  five  Representa- 
tives to  consider  in  what  manner  the  anniversary  should  be  celebrated.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  promptly  co-operated  with  the  Congressional  Committee 
and  appointed  the  proper  committees.  James  M.  Brown  was  chairman  of  the 
general  committee,  Richard  A.  McCurdy  of  the  committee  on  the  plan  of  cele- 
bration, Orlando  B.  Potter  of  that  on  Congressional  legislation,  W.  l-I.  Robertson 
till  that  of  State  legislation,  and  Franklin  Edson  on  that  to  confer  with  State  and 
municipal  authorities. 

4.  Quadri-Centennial  of  the  Discovery  of  America.  The  resolution 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Senate,  cited  above,  contemplated  the  celebration,  in 
1892,  < f the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  It  was 
. eLcrmim  d that  the  occasion  should  be  marked  by  a World’s  Exposition  and  that 
the  Presidentof  the  United  States  should  invite  the  Governments  of  North,  Centra) 
and  South  America,  and  of  Sp  ii  i and  Italy  to  participate.  Chicago  was  chosen  as 
the  place  by  congress  Feb.  24ih  1890.  A national  commission  (one  from  each  State 
of  the  Union)  was  created.  Local  boards  were  named,  and  full  plans  have  been 
matured.  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Palmer,  of  Michigan,  is  President  of  the  Exposition, 
and  Col.  George  R.  Davis,  Director  General. 


PFNTER  OF  POPULATION.  The  following  table  shows  the  position  of  the 
center  of  population  in  the  United  States  at  the  close  of  each  decade  from  n90-18S0; 


1790 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830. 

1840 

1850 

1660 

1870 


Position  of  Center  of  Population. 


N.  Lnt.  1 W.  Long. 


Approximate  location  by  Important  Towns 


o 

/ / 

39 

16 

20 

39 

16 

06 

39 

11 

30 

39 

U5 

42 

38 

57 

54 

39 

02 

00 

38 

59 

00 

39 

00 

24 

39 

12 

00 

39 

04 

03 

39 

11 

56 

76  11  12 

76  56  30 

77  37  12 

78  33  00 

79  16  54 

80  18  00 

81  19  00 

82  48  48 

83  35  42 


Westward  Move- 
ment during  Pre- 
ceding  Decade. 


23  miles  east  of  Baltimore,  M«J 

18  miles  west  ol  Baltimore  Me  . ..... ... 

40  miles  n.  w.  by  west  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
16  miles  north  of  Woodstock,  Va. • • • • - 

19  miles  w.  e.  w.  of  Aloorefleld,  We« !t  Va. ... 

16  miles  south  of  Clarksburg,  West  Va 

23  miles  s.e.  of  Parkersburg,  W.  Va 

•>0  miles  south  of  ChllHcothe,  Ohio 

48  miles  e.  by  n.  oi  Cincinnati,  O. . . • 

8 in  lies  w.  by  s.  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  aud  (. 
A little  southwest  of  Greensburg,  Iudiana.. 


Total . . 


The  center  of  population  ior  isou  was  o nines  ^ . , 

the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Thisplacedit  inKentucky.onemilefromthesouth  bank  ol 
the  Ohio  river,  and  one  and  a half  miles  southeast  of  the  village  of  laylomlie 
Kentucky.  The  Census  of  1890,  moves  it  still  further  west,  Now  (1890)  at  Greens^ 
burg,  20  Lies  east  of  Columbus,  Indiana.  A noteworthy  feature  o the  movemen 
of  the  center  of  population  westward  since  1190  is  the  closeness  with  which  it  lias 
clung  to  the  parallel  of  30"  North  Latitude. 

"*CEREA>  pgnniumONS.  See  Colored  Diagram,  page  42. 

CHARCOAL.  To  make  a ton  will  be  required  of  wood  as  follows:  oak,  4.4;  chest- 
nut, 4.5;  beech,  6.1  birch,  6 9;  t0  „ Ibs.  coal  or  18  lbs.  of  coke. 

For  heating , powei 12 ZeL.  The  ironworks  of  the  United 

StSe^^Lm^po.OOOtons'chareo^  yemdy^fflyield^^So^OOacrev^^^rage 

charcoalfrmn  seaweed. ' In  Ireland  it  is  often  made  from 

^"MECKS.  The  use  of  cheeks  as  compared  with  coin,  etc.,  is  shown  under  head 
of  Billsrof  Exchange.  


Chester. 

Parma. 

Brie. 

Dutch. 
II  4 
7.0 
42  9 
8 8 

Water 

Fat 

30.4 

8.0 

86.6 

25.0 

30.3 
7.9 
31  1 
30.7 

5.1 
53  3 
7.G 

100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

32.1 
8 0 

41  S 

18.1 


See  Butter 


It  takes  a gallon  of  milk  to  produce  a pound  of 


1880  there  were  3.962  eheese  and  butter  establishments  in  the  United  States,  em- 
ploying 8,000  hands,  nearly  10  million  dollars  capital,  and  producing  171,750,495  lbs- 
ot'  cheese,  and  16,471,163  lbs.  of  butter. 

CHEMICAL  SUBSTANCES.  See  Common  Names. 

CHILD-BIRTH.  The  average  of  deaths  in  childbirth  for  20  years  in  England  and 
Wales  has  been  32  per  10,000  births—  per  cent,  of  all  mothers  die  sooner  or 
Inter  in  childbirth,  since  each  mother  has  on  an  average  five  children. 

CHINCH0NA,  or  Quinine.  The  annual  production  in  thousand  pounds  is:  Peru, 
S,900;  India,  2,200;  Java,  110;  Jamaica,  21. 

Indian  bark  yields  from  4 to  5 per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  but  the  superior 
quality  of  Java  gives  from  6 to  15  per  cent.  The  India  and  Ceylon  plantations  are 
valued  at  25  million  dollars. 


CHINESE  IMMIGRATION.  See  Immigration. 


CHINESE  WALL.  The  Chinese  wall  is  said  to  have  been  erected  about  300  b.  c. 
It  was  1,728  miles  long  and  fifteen  feet  thick  at  the  top,  and  was  built  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  China  as  a defence  against  Tartar  invasions.  In  some  places 
it  was  a simple  rampart,  and  in  others  a solid  wall  of  granite;  in  some  places  it 
was  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high.  There  were  brick  towers  at  intervals  upon  it, 
forty  feet  high. 

CHOLERA.  In  1866  the  cholera  was  greatest  in  Italy,  and  worse  than  any  previ- 
ous visitation, 56  percent,  of  all  men  and  54  percent,  of  all  women  attacked  falling 
n ictims  to  it.  The  deaths  per  10,000  inhabitants  in  the  following  cities  was : London, 
18-  Dublin,  41;  Vienna,  51 ; Marseilles,  64;  Paris,  66;  Berlin,  83;  Naples,  89;  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, 98;  Madrid,  102;  Brussels,  184;  Palermo,  197;  Constantinople,  738.  In  1832 
the  death  rate  averaged  38  to  40  per  cent,  of  cases,  hut  in  subsequent  visitation  it 
was  lower.  The  following  table  gives  the  deaths  at  each  visitation  (thousands 
omitted)  


1832 

1848. 

1854. 

1866 

1873 

Total. 



53 

55 

22 

18 

148 

Wnnno 

146 

aa 

,, 

99 

145 

33 

jg 

. ~z„ 

218 

~20 

1 

' 

565 

761 

W5 

560 

021 

3,412 

See  Plagues. 

CHRISTIANITY.  See  Colored  Diagram,  page  27. 


CHURCHES.  See  Colored  Diagram,  page  27. 

CITIES.  See  Colored  Diagram,  The.  Cities  of  the  World,  page  46. 

CLEARING  HOUSE.  The  annual  business  as  given  by  Mulhall  in  1881  at  the 
•eat  financial  centers  of  the  world  in  million  dollars  was:  New  A oik,  38,01,. 
ondon,  31,910;  Paris,  11,000:  Berlin,  4,945;  Vienna,  2,315.  The  total  in  the  United 

'ltes,  “London  banker’s-clearing  house  statistics. 


year  Ending 
April  30. 


Total  Clearances 
for  the  Year. 

n53Suii.uco  “ 

8.534.US9.0U0 

3.720.628.000 

4.013.464.000 

5.359.722.000 

6.003. 355.000 

5.993.5S6.UUU 

ending  December  31. 


Total  Clearances 
for  the  Year. 


£6.013,299.000 

5.407.248.000 

4.873. 899.000 

5.066.533.000 

4.835.937.000 
C. 794.233.000 
6.357.41M.OOO 


Year  Ending 
April  30. 


1883.. .. 
[188*1 . . . . 

11835.. .. 


Total  Clearances 
fur  the  Year. 
£tk22l.'  00.000 
5.929,OuO.OOO 

5.798.555.000 

5.511.071.000 
5.901. 925.UOO 
0,077.097.000 
6.942.  lT'.OOO 


pi  1MATE  Thls  table  has  been  carefully  prepared  from  a recent  work  on 
fe'moeratufe  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  a 
merman  tempei at  £orty_nine  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union.  1 he 

ace  Selected  as  either  the  capital  or  some  leading  city  or  town  where  observe- 

* . _ . . - 4-  rtAntinllAlKlV  


State  or  Terri  tory 

Place  of  Obcserva- 
tiou. 

Mississippi  

Missouri 

Montana  

Nebraska  

Jackson  

St  Louis 

Helena  

Omaha 

G”p  Winfield  Scott 

Concord  

Trenton  

Santa  Fe  

Albany  

Raleigh . . 

New  Hnmjpfiire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.... 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia  

Washington  Ter  . 
Weet  Virginia  — 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Portland  

Harrisburg 

Providence  

Columbia 

Nashville  

Austin  

Salt  Lake  City  — 

Montpelier 

Richmond 

Steilacoom 

Romney 

Madison 

Fort  Bridger 

M can 
Annual 
I’cinpera- 


,o 


Total  Aimiiul 


Total  Annual  ' 
Gold  & Silver 
Production  of  tlie 


Production  of  the 


Idaho 


Unit.nl  Slates 


Uuited  States 


Sl.EOO.OOO 


World 


$190,806,732 


Mexico 


annual  production 

OP  THE 

PRECIOUS  METALS 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE 
CURRENCY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  PUBLIC  DEBT. 
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STATISTICAL 


CLOCKS.  The  most  remarkable  have  been : 

A.  D. 

160. 

S10. 

1292. 

1370. 

1580. 

1639. 

1762. 


diction  ary  . 

T-ihle  showinj  the  legal  weight  and  fineness  of  the  Coins  of  the  United  States 
and  their  dianieter  and  thickness.  (From  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint.) 


One  presented  by  Pope  Paul  I.  to- Pepin. 

That  sent  to  Charlemagne  by  Haroun-al-Raschia. 

That  put  up  in  Canterbury  Cathedial. 

The  famous  clock  of  Strasburg. 

Musical  clocks  made  in  Germany. 

Galileo’s,  for  astronomical  uses. 

Harrison’s  chronometer,  London. 

COAL.  The  following  table  gives  the  Coal  output  of  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States  from  1SS5  to  18SS,  tons  of  2,240  lbs. 


Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Ohio ••• 

Maryl“"d • 

Missouri 

West  Virginia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Kansas 

Oregon 

Michigan 

Texas 

California 

Arkansas 

Indian  Territory.. 

Montana 

Dakota 

Alabama.  

Nebraska 

Wyoming 

Washington 

Utah 

( olorado  

New  Mexico 

Georgia 

Idaho 


23.214.2S5 

8,742.145 

6.978.132 

2,865,974 

2.750.000 
3.008,091 
2.120.535 
3.583.737 

1 .700.000 
892,857 
557,000 

1.082.230 

44.643 

45.113 

133.928 

63.942 

133.928 

446.429 


26.160,735 

9.246.435 

8,435.211 

2,517,577 

1,800.000 

4.005,796 

3.000,000 

4,312,921 

1.550.000 
1,714,290 

684,951 

1.400.000 

45.000 
60.434 

100,000 

100.000 
125.000 
534,580 

49.846 

25.955 

1.800.000 


720.828 

339,510 

190,286 

1,210.709 

271.112 

133,929 


829,355 

423,525 

200,000 

1,368.338 


' Total  Tons. 


80.S66.602 

10.278.890 

10,301,708 

3.278,023 

3,209,916 

4.836,820 

3.217.711 

4,473,828 

1,931,185 

1.900.000 
825,263 

1.596.879 

31,69b 

71.461 

75. 000 

50.000 
150.1)00 
685,911 

10.202 

21.740 

1.950.000 
1.500 

1.170,318 
772.612 
180.021 
1,791,735 
508.034 


83.796,727 
14.655.188 
10,910,946  ' 

8,479.470 
3,909,967 
5,498.800 
8.140,979 
4,952.440 

2.570.000 
1,967,297 

1.078.000 

1.850.000 

75.000 
81,407 

90.000 

95.000 
276.871 
761.986 

41.467 

34.000 
2,900  01  0 

1.481.560 

1,215.750 

258.961 


313.7 


500 


Gold  Coinage 

Silver  Coinuge— Silver  Dollars 

Halves,  Quarters  nnd  Dimes  

Minor  Coinage— Five,  Three  and  Oue-ceut  pieces. . 


GOLD. 

Double  Eagle.... 

Engle 

Half  Eagle  

Three  Dollars.... 
Qnarter-eagle.  .. 
Dollar  (new).... 


SILVER. 
Trade  Dollar. . . . 
Standard  Dollar. 

Half-dollar 

Q,uarler-dollar  — 
Twenty  Cents  .... 
Dime  . 


610 

258 

129 

64 

77.4 

25 


SILVER. 

Half-dimes 

Three  Cents 

MINOR. 
Five  Cents 


Three  Cents 

Two  Ceuta 


Fineness. 
(1,000  ths.) 


pr.  ct.  nickel. 
75  pr.  ct.  copper 
25  pr,  ct.  nickel. 
95  pr.  ct.  copper 
5 pr.  ct.  tin  and 
ziuc. 

15  pr.  ct.  copper. 
5 per  cent,  tin 
nnd  ziuc. 


The  amount  of  British  money  coined  is,  in  gold,  £412,9S3,7S9;  silver,  £216,319,985, 
,n  “e  mmual  coinage  of  £950,000.  The  Latin  Union  (France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland  Italy  and  Greece)  coined  between  1105  and  1880  as  follows:  Gold, 
SI  143  000  000;  silver,  81,102,500,000.  It  is  stated  by  competent  authority  that  neaily 
all  the  coin  in  the  European  countries  has  been  two  or  three  times  minted. 

Gold  coin  loses  one  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  50  years,  silver  com  one  per  cent. 

511 10  5 VALUE  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  IN  UNITED  STATES  MONEY. 

AS  PROCLAIMED  BY  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 


The  output  as  represented  in  this  table  is  bituminous.  Pennsylvania  also  had 
of  anthracite  in  1885,32,265,421  tons;  in  1886,  86,096,415  tons;  ill  1881,  39,506,20.)  tons; 
in  1888  43,922,897  tons.  Rhode  Island  had  of  anthracite  in  1S87, 6,000  tons,  and  in 
1SSS,  4,009  tons.  [From  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  Twelfth 
Number.! 

See  Colored  Diagram,  page  30. 

COAST  TRAFFIC.  In  Great  Britain  in  1SS0  the  port  entries  for  coast  frame 
amounted  to  30  million  tons,  being  an  average  of  32  voyages  per  annum  for  12,580 
vessels.  In  France  the  coast  traffic  is  done  by  60,830  vessels,  aggiegatmg  3,515,000 
tons,  ill  Italy  tlie  coast  traffic  is  double  tlie  amount  of  entries  on  the  high  seas, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing,  tlie  tonnage  is  about  10  million  tons.  In  1889  the  United 
States  showed  the  following  tonnage  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  coasting 
trade,  3,211,410  an  increase  of  566,549  since  I860- 

COO.  Tlie  average  take  in  122  million  fish,  202,000  tons,  valued  at  $10,550,000. 
The  production  of  cod-liver  oil  averages  900,000  gallons  yearly,  chiefly  in  Norway 
and  Canada,  100  livers  yielding  one  gallon  of  oil. 

COFFEE.  Mulhall  states  that  the  coffee  fields  of  Brazil  cover  2 million  acres, 
with  800  million  trees  and  employing  800,000  hands.  The  production  of  1S80  in 
thousand  tons  was:  Brazil, 333;  Java,  00;  Ceylon,  53;  AYest  Indies,  42;  Africa,  36; 
Manilla,  35;  total,  589  thousand  tons,  or  50  per  cent,  from  Brazil. 

Tlie  consumption  of  coffee,  in  thousand  tons,  for  same  period,  was : United 
States,  165;  Germany,  110;  Brazil,  62;  France,  55;  Netherlands,  50;  Austria,  40; 
British  Colonies,  38;  Russia,  20;  Scandinavia,  20;  Great  Britain,  15;  Italy,  14. 

COIN.  Tlie  Director  of  tlie  Mint  estimated  the  Gold  and  Silver  Currency  in  tlie 
United  States  on  June  30, 1819,  tlie  year  of  tlie  resumption  of  specie  payments,  as 
follows;  Gold,  $286,490,698;  Silver,  $112,050,985.  Total,  $398,541,683. 

On  June  30, 1885,  the  present  Director  of  tlie  Mint  estimated  that  the  Coin  Cir- 
culation of  the  United  States  aggregated:  Gold,  $542,114,036;  Silver,  $218,824,201. 
Total,  S820,098,831. 

THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  U.  S.  MINTS  DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  END- 
ING JUNE  30,  1890  AY  AS:— 

Dollars. 

23,021.748,50 

35,923,846.00 

892,020,70 

1,416  851,78 


60,254,416,93 


The  following  shows  the  space  required  for  the  storage  of  United  States  gold 
and  silver  coins:— 


Dcscripliou.  Araouut. 

Gold  Coiu *1,000,000 

Silver  Dollars 41,000,000 

Subsidiary §1,000,000 


How  Put  Up. 

$5,000  in  8 oz.  Uuck  bngs  . 

t 1,000  in  8 oz.  duck  bags  . 
1.000  in  8 oz.  duck  bnus 


Space  Required. 
Nearly  17  cubic  feel 
50  cubic  feet. 


COUNTRY.  Monetary  Unit. 


Austria 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil  — . 
British  Possessions 
in  North  America 

Chili 

Columbia  (United 

States  of) 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Fiance  

Great  Britain 

Greece 


Florin 

Franc 

Bolivinuo 

Milreis  of  1000  reiB. 


Hawaiian  Islands 

Ilayti 

India  

Italy 

Japan  

Liberia 

Mexico  

Netherlands  

Norway 

Pern 

Portugal  

Russia  


Peso 

Peso 

Crown 

Sucre 

Pou'd  (100  piastres 

Franc 

Pound  sterling 

Drachma 

Mark 

Dollar 

Gourde. 

Rupee  of  16  annas 
Lira 


SpaiD 

Sweden 

Switzerland  . . 
Tripoli 


Turkey 

Venezuela. . 


U.  S. 
Money. 


STANDARD  COIN. 


Yen 

Dollar 

Dollar 

Florin  

Crown 

Sol 

Milreis  of  1000  reis 
Rouble  of  100  co- 

peckB 

Peseta  of  100  con 
times  — 

Crown  — 

Franc 

Mahbub  of  20  pint 

ters Silver, 

Piastre Gold....  .... 

| Bolivar iQold  and  silver 


Silver 

Gold  and  silvei 

Gold 

Silver • 

Gold 

Gold  and  eilv 

Gold 

Gold  and  silver 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold  and  Silver 

Silver • 

Gold  and  Silver 
Gold  & Silver  [ 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold  aud  Silvei 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold 

Silver 


Gold  and  silvei 

Gold 

Gold  aud  silver 


5, 10,  aud  20  francs. 

Boliviano. 

5,  10,  and  20  milreis 

Condor,  doubloon,  and  escudo. 

Peso. 

1-16,  14,  nnd  1 doubloon. 

10  and  20  croivus. 

Sucre. 

5,  10,  25,  50.  nnd  100  piastreo. 

5,  10,  and  20  francs.  ' 
sovereign  and  sovereign. 
b~  10,  20,  50,  aud  100  drncniAas. 

;»,  10.  nnd  20  marks. 

1,  2,  5,  and  10  gourdes. 

Moli nr  and  rupee. 

5.  10,  20,  50  and  100  lire, 
l,  5, 10,  and  20  yeu,  gold  nnd  bHto: 

I ye*>. 

| Peso  or  Dollar,  5,  10,  ajid  20  dollars. 

10  florin  gold,  1 and  21/*  florin  silver. 

2b.  H 

35  So  10  nnd  20  ciowns. 

1.08  1 

'<2,  5,  and  10  milreis. 

.68  %,  /..niid  jifdape. 

jo  o 5, 10,  and  25  pesetas. 

"oi:  k 10  and  20  crowns. 

'.19,°  5>  10>  2°>  nud  100  fl'anc9- 

oi*’]  ‘ 25  50, 100,  250,  and  500  piastres. 

17  5,  10,  20,  50,  nnd  100  bolivar. 


6 6> , 
II  :l 
23  8 


$1.00 
.92  3 
.40.2 


The  space  occupied  by  a bag  of  standard  silver  dollars,  piled  snugly  in  mass,  is 
12  inches  long,  9 wide  and  4 deep.  Small  silver  (subsidiary)  packs  better  than 
dollars.  The  weight  of  a thousand  dollars  in  subsidiary  silver  being  50  ounces 
lesu  than  that  of  an  equal  value  in  standard  silver  dollars,  the  spaces  occupied  by 
each  vary  but  little  from  each  other. 


COKE  In  1880  there  were  149  establishments  in  tlie  United  States,  employing 
3,142  hands ; capital,  $5,545,058;  consuming  4,360,110  tons  of  coal,  producing  2,152,415 
tons  of  coke  valued  at  §5, 359, 489. 

COLLEGES.  The  total  number  (188S)  in  the  United  States  was  361,  with  5,263 
instructors  and  64,024  students.  The  oldest  of  these,  witli  their  location  and .the 
Year  in  which  they  were  founded,  are  as  follows.  Harvard,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  lo3b, 
William  and  Mary,  AVilliamsburg,  Va,  1693;  Yale,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1100;  College 
of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  1146;  Washington  and  Lee,  Lexington,  A a„  1149; 
Columbia,  New  York.  1154;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1185; 
Brown,  Providence,  R.  I.,  1104;  Rutgers,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1110; ; Itaitmouth, 
Hanover,  N.  H.,  1169;  Dickinson,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1183;  Williams,  Wilhamstown, 
Mass.,  1193;  Union,  Schnectady,  N.Y.,1795;  Bowdoin,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1188;  Hamil- 
ton Clinton  N.  Y.,1812;  Amherst,  Amherst,  Mass.,  1821 ; Trinity,  Hartford,  Conn., 
1823;  University  of  Virginia,  Cliarlotteville,  Va.,  1825;  Wesleyan,  Middletown, 
Conn  1830-  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  1841;  University  of  Cali, 
tornia,  Oakland,  1S55;  Cornell,  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  1868;  John  Hopkins  Baltimore, 

The  oldest  foreign  universities  are;  Paris,  1206;  Naples,  1224;  Cambridge,  1231, 
Salamanca  1240;  Oxford,  1280;  Rome,  1303;  Vienna,  1365;  Leipsic,  1400;  Munich, 
1412;  Upsal,  1470;  Copenhagen,  1419;  Edinburgh,  15S2;  Bnda-Peslh,  1035;  Moscow. 
1155;  Berlin,  1810.  The  University  of  Paris  has  ISO  professors,  9,300  students 
Oxford  has  an  endowment  of  $1,400,000,  and  Cambridge  $1,315, 000  per  annum,  'lie 
total  income  of  the  former  is  $2,010,000,  and  of  the  latter  $1  700,000.  See  Umvern- 
ties,  also  Schools. 
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COLLEGIATE  DEGREES.  See  Schools, 

COLLEGE  CHEERS. 

Harvard—  ‘ ’Rah,  ’rah,  ’rah ! ’rah,  ’rah,  ’rah ! ’rah,  ’rah,  ’rah ! Harvard!” 

Yale— “’Rah,  ’rah,  rah!  ’rah, ’rah, ’rah!  ’rah, ’rail, ’rah!  Yale!” 

Princeton—' “Hurray!  hurray!  hurray!  Tiger— sis-s-s! boom!  ah!” 

Cornell — “Cornell!  Cornell!  Cornell!  I yell,  yell,  yell,  Cornell!” 

Columbia — “ Hurray ! hurray!  hurray!  C-o-l-u-m-b-i-a !” 

Wesleyan—11  ’Rah,  ’rail,  ’rah!  Wesleyan!’- 

University  of  Pennsylvania — “Hoorah!  Hoorah!  Hoorah!  Penn-syl-van-i-a!” 
Rutgers—' Hurrah ! Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Bow-wow-wow!” 

Stevens  Institute — “ Boom  ’rah!  boom ’rah!  boom  ’rah!  Stevens!” 

Williams — “ ’rah,  rah!  Willyums!  yams!  yums!  1||llyumsl’r 
Dartmouth—" W ah,  who,  wall!  wall,  who,  wahl— da,  didi,  Dartmouth!  Wall, 
who,  wall !” 

COLOUR  BLIND.  In  the  schools  of  the  United  States  4 per  cent,  of  the  male 
children  are  found  colour  blind  and  less  than  1 per  cent,  of  female.  It  is  stated  that 
similar  results  have  been  shown  in  Europe. 

COMMANDERS  of  the  Army.  See  Army,  Generals  of  the. 

COMETS. 


Name. 

MilliouB  of  Miles 
From  Sun. 

Revolution. 

Greatest. 

Distance. 

Least 

Distance. 

Halley.  

77 

3 200 

56 

603 

192  ' 

Faye  

8 

D’ArreBt. 
Biela  

585 

82 

Name. 


Brorseu 

Winnecke  . 
De  Vico  — 
Eucke 


Chemical  Names. 

Nitric  Acid. 

...Nitro  Muriatic  Acid. 

Su.TvitiTol  Sulphate  of  Copper. 

® lam  of  Tartar Bitartrate  Potassium. 

'nfomel  Chloride  of  Mercury. 

-EaUT  Carbonate  Calcium. 

U'tar" Carbonate  of  Potassa. 

•aust ic  Potas'sa Hydrate  Potassium. 

-hlnroform  Chloride  of  Gormyle. 

®.&V. ■ ■ Chloride  of  Sodium. 

UopperoB,  or  Sm,  ^ L s Jg  of  Iro„. 
ConMivi  Sublimate Bl-&!°r!de  of  Mercury. 


Common  N»me«.  chemical  Name,. 

Laughing  Gas Protoxide  or  Nitrogen. 

Li nie  Oxide  of  Calcium. 

I, a unr  Caustic Nitrate  of  Silver. 

Mosaic  Gold Bi-Sulphide  of  Tin. 

Muriate  of  Lime  ...  ...  SulorJtl'i rflJ^n  ’ 

Nitre  of  Saltpetre Nitrate  of  Potash. 

Oil  of  Vitriol Sulphuric  Acid. 

p ,L°  h Oxide  of  Potassium. 

£eStoir Sulphide  of  Arsenic. 

Rpd  l ead  Oxide  or  Lend. 

Et  of  Iron' ' ! Oxide  of  1 ron . 

SalmflHR ...Muriate  of  Ammonia. 

Slacked  Linie Hydrate  Calcium . 

Snd.i  . Oxide  of  Sodium. 

Soda .....  ■ — .Ammonia. 

.Hydro-Chloric  or  Muriatic 
Acid. 


. . AUIlUUUill. 

vv  u.„r Oxide  of  Hydrogen. 

— - --  — - whire  Precipitate Ammoniated  Mercury. 

Wbitl  SSI. Sulphate  of  Zinc. 


Years  of 
Revolution. 

Millions  of  Miles 
From  Sun. 

Greutest  1 Least 
Distance  Distance 

75W 

6 

537 

64 

1890 

6 

475 

110 

1889 

3 

387 

32 

1887 

1844.  England.  State  loans  to  merchants.  Bank  of  England  reformed. 

1S47.  England,  failures,  100  millions;  discount  13  per  cent. 

1857.  United  States,  7,200  houses  failed  for  555  millions. 

1866.  London,  Overend-Gurney  crisis;  failures  exceeded  500  millions. 

1869.  Black  Friday  in  New  York  (Wall  street),  September  24. 

1873.  Jay  Cooke,  Bankers,  involving  great  commercial  distress  througlipu  t the 
United  States,  and  carrying  down  many  financial  institutions  and 
large  business  houses. 

18S3.  Boston,  shoe  and  leather  trade,  over  1C  million. 

1884.  New  York.  Grant  and  Ward  failure,  involving  a loss  of  over  25  million. 
1890.  London,  Failure  of  Baring  Brothers,  liabilities  35  millions. 

CONFEDERATE  MONEY.  See  Paper  Money. 

CONGRESS.  The  lower  house  of  Congress  is  composed  of  332  Members  and  4 
Delegates  from  Territories,  of  whom  230  are  Democrats,  87  Republicans,  Farmers, 
Alliance  8,  and  0 vacancy.  Of  the  4 Delegates  3 are  Democrats  and  1 Republican. 
The  Senate  is  composed  of  SS  members,  45  Republicans,  40  Democrats.  March 

1891  to  March  1893.  ...... 

The  Representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  stated  periods: 

From  1789  to  179a  according  to  Constitution SO, 000 

179*2  to  1803  bused  on  1st  census,  1790 .«,uuu 

*=  ->->  “ 1800  33,000 


In  some  comets  the  head  is  witnoux  any  nucleus  wnabevet,anu  umeis  nave  me 
luminous  head  without  any  tail  appended  to  it.  The  tail  is  often  of  great  lengi  h, 
that  of  the  comet  of  1858,  called  Donati’s  comet,  being  about  fifty  million  mill  s in 
length  while  that  of  the  comet  of  1843,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever  observed, 
was  quite  three  times  as  long.  Comets  were  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  Tyelio  Brahe  proved,  however,  that  they 
were  beyond  the  earth’s  orbit,  and  Newton  showed  that  they  traveled  m elliptical 
orbits  of  great  eccentricity.  Considering  this  to  be  the  ease,  and  assuming  the  pall! 
of  the  comet  of  1682  to  be  parabolic  in  form,  the  astronomer  Halley  calculated  its 
orbit  from  Newton’s  observations,  and  predicted  its  reappearance  about  the  end 
of  1758  or  the  early  part  .of  1759,  making  allowance  for  the  disturbing  action  of  the 
planet  Jupiter.  Halley’s  prediction  was  verified.  When  it  reappeared  it  was  first 
observed  on  Christmas  day,  1758,  by  a German  astronomer,  and  it  passed  nearest^ 
the  sun  in  March,  1759.  It  had  been  noticed  in  1378, 1456, 1531, 1007, 1682, 1 ioJ,  18.5a, 
and  will  reappear  in  1910.  The  orbit  of  Halley’s  comet  is  3,420  mill.on  nulos  long 
and  850  millions  broad.  See  Astronomical  Chart. 

COMMERCE.  See  Diagram,  page  23. 

COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES.  See  Schools. 

COMMON  NAMES  of  Chemical  Substances. 

Common  Names 
Aqua  Fortis 


jiiuoiio  uuv..— u Cni-hrm  

s* 

,re  p gen.  Vppmfilion  .... Sulphide  of  Mercury. 

Sulphide  of  Lead.  ... Acetic  Acid  (Diluted) 

Ket’i'Sait Qte^Snr' ° ' ?ol«8l«  Ahull Auimouj;; 

COMMONS.  House  of  See  Parliament. 

COMMERCIAL  PANICS.  The  most  remarkable  since  the  middle  of  the  18  i 
with  the  house  of  De  Neufville,  77  heavy 

lent  two  and  a half  million  dollars  in  exchequer  bills  on  good-. 

1814  England,  240  banks  suspended. 

1825.  Manchester,  failures,  10  millions. 

sal  Calcutta,  failures,  75  millions. 

£ Severe  aiso  in  Erai.ce, 

where  93  companies  failed  for  30  millions. 


1803  to  1813  ‘2d 

1813  to  18*23  “ 3d 

18*23  to  1883  “ Itli 

1833  to  1843  “ 5th 

1843  to  1853  “ 6lh 

1853  to  1803  “ . 7th 

1S03  to  1873  “ 8th 

1873  to  1883  “ 9tb 

1883  to  1893  “ 10th 

**  1393  to  1903  “ llili 

CONGRESSIONAL  APPORTIONMENT 


1810  35,000 

18*20  40.0(H) 

1830  47,700 

1840  • 70,680 

1850  93,4*23 

1860  1*27,381 

1870  ••  131,425 

1880  151,912 

« 1890 173,901  . 

The  number  of  Representatives  in  the 


CONGRESSIONAL  ArrUn  I lUIMmtN  I . me  minium  ul  ...  ..... 

popular  branch  of  the  Congress  of  the  U idled  States  to  which  each  State  is  entitled 
from  March  4, 1893,  to  March  4, 1903,  based  on  the  eleventh  ceimt^w.ae  follows: 

••  KlIllMI- MNi'ViHItl 


Alabama 

Arkansas. 

ndifi.nila 

(iiliiriidu. 

I .miicctirut 
Delaware... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  . 
Illinois. 


. J Kansas.. 

f.  Kentucky 
. . 1 l/.iiMaim. 
Maine 

I Mal  \ land 

I I .Ma»aclill>ctls 

..  ’2 '.Michigan 
..II  Minnesota. 

I MK-ls.-lp|*l. 


I Tennessee;. 

,.  2 I exits 

. . x Vermont 

..SI  Virginia 
•j  Washington 
l West  Virginia 
. 2i  Wisconsin 
. 2 Wyoming 


Total 33f« 


■viuln 

ti  Sew-  Hampshire 

0 New  Jersey 

4 Sew*  York 

i.  North  Carolina. 

1 North  Dakota 

.12  Ohio 

. . 7 Oregon 

7 Pennsylvania... 

• V.  ulssiinri ' 15  Kltode  Island  . 

ri;  Montana I South  Carolina. 

CONSUMPTION  " in  TuiUnd  and  \\  US  P?r  cent  ofV.*h*  und  I X bar 

cent  oKmdi'Sdieof  cons ption.  The  United  States  Census  of  issog.v,,  the 

deaths  from  consumption  as  91,551,  being  1.82  per  1,000  of  population  and  ®5  per 
1 000  of  total  deaths.  See  Deaths. 

’ CONSULAR  AND  DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE.  The  Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Min- 
ister Spotentiavy  of  the  United  States  to  the  leading  countries  vuth  s.ildlies 
attached  to  office  were  January  i,  1891. 

I galft-y.  nmintrv.  I Xante  and  State.  | 

:!  $1*2.000“ 

7.5(H) 


Country- 
Austrla-Hungar 
Belgium  — 

Brazil 

Central  Aincrici 

Chill 

China 

Cnltimbia 


I Xuinc  and  State. 
Frederick D.  Oniut,  N-Y-l 
i:«lxv  III  II  Terrill.  Texa  s . 
Edwin  II.  Conger.  Iona 

KoiiHialda  Pat  lu*t».  t <>1  • 

p.ilrifk  l-.gtn  

Charles llfiftby.  Indiana.. 
John  T Ahhoii.  N II 
Wldtelaw  Held.  N.  » 

W W.  Phelps.  Nt'xv  Jersey, 
Robert  T IJheoln.  Illinois! 


1 0.000 
10,000 
12.000 


17.51X1  spam- 
17,500  ilTucke; 


Country. 

i Hawaii 

Italy 

■Japnu  .... 

; Mexico 

Netherlands. . . 

Peru 

I Russia 

jSwedcu-Xorwn. 
Spain...  


| Name  a 

~ I. John  1..  Stevens."  Maine..: 
Albert  (I.  Porter.  Imlhiiav 

. 1 oil 

..  Samuel  If.  Tlmyer.  Sl  im. 

John  Hicks.  Wisconsin.. 

. . Chits.  E.  smith,  Penn  — 
t Win.  " . Thuinas.  Maine. 

. . K.  it.  Grubb,  New  Jersey, 
. Solomon  Hlrech.  Oregon.  I 


Salary. 


■ MhiisleL  H^idcut in,. I toul  Generals  arc  appointed  to  nearlyall  of  the 

minor  countries  of  the  globe. 

nnu-riMFMTAL  MONEY.  See  Paper  Money. 

COPPER.  The  production  of  cupper  is  "'.own  by  the  following  table:- 


Europe 

United  States... • 

Chili  

Australia- 


1*20  OKI 


45, *250  . 

»i  17itv  tn  the  United  States,  tin-  yield  for  18S1  being 

The  production  increase  11 The  #bove  table  does  not  include  Japan, 
34,200  tons  line  eoppe  1, ' ■ I L being  retained  for  Home  consumption.  1 be 

ratioot  PorC»t.oi  p«~ copper  ■ 1 

' 5 | England to 

Germany United  States 

JSK&hV.V::": ;;,„1  with  different  proportions  of  tin  it  tonus 

With  zinc,  copper  ^ ’ ,1,,,,,-metal.  Brass  varies  in  composition 

bronze,  bell-metal,  'it  is  t0  be  used.  It  generally  consists  ot  t»0- 

according  to  the  pntp  with  traces  of  lead  and  tin, 

thirds  copper  and  one  ot  zi  , 
gee  Diagram,  page  89. 
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Arms  of  Various  Nations. 


GERMANY 


BELGIUM 


NETHERLANDS  SPAIN 


TURKEY 


HAYTI 


JAPAN 


lUXEMBEUOi 


SIAM 


GUATEMALA 


ORANGE  FREE  STATE 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


IONIAN  IS. 


CHILI 


GREECE 


CUBA 


ECUADOR 


HONDURAS 


URAGUAY 


VENEZUELA 


/ 
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CORAL  In  almost  all  tropical  seas, incriisting  patches  or  small  banks  of  living 
coral  are  to  be  found  along  the  shores,  wherever  they  consist  of  hard  rock  and  the 
water  is  quite  clear.  In  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  however,  far  away  from  any 
land,  huge  masses  of  coral  rock  rise  up  from  vast  and  unknown  depths  just  to  the 
•eve!  of  low  water.  Groups  of  such  masses  occur  over  spaces  sometimes  of  400  or 
*>00  miles  long  by  50  or  .60  in  width.  The  great  barrier  reef  along  the  northeast 
coast  of  Australia  is  more  than  1,000  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  90  miles  in  width* 
The  reef  masses  consist  of  living  corals  only  at  their  upper  and  outer  surfaces. 
All  the  interior  is  composed  of  dead  coral  and  shells,  either  whole  or  in  fragments. 
The  coral  animal  is  polyp,  belonging  to  the  group  of  radiata.  The  animals. that 
build  reefs  are  not  much  huger  than  pin  heads.  The  surface  of  a reef,  when  ex- 
posed at  low  water,  is  composed  of  solid  looking  stone,  that  is  often  capable  of 
being  split  up  and  lifted  in  slabs,  bearing  no  small  resemblance  to  some  of  the  old- 
est limestones.  The  slabs,  when  broken  open,  are  frequently  found  to  have  a semi- 
crystalline structure  internally,  by  which  the  forms  and  the  organic  structure  of 
the  corals  and  shells  are  more  or  less  disguised  and  obliterated.  The  raised  coral 
reefs  in  the  islands  of  Timor  and  Java  are  often  internally  as  white  and  friable  as 
chalk. 

CORN.  See  Diagram,  page  42. 

COTTON.  From  the  tables  of  the  Tenth  Census  (1880)  there  were  14,441,993 
acres,  and  *>,737,257  bales  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  average  product  per 
acre  in  lbs.  being  190;  seed  cotton,  567 ; lint,  1S9;  cotton  seed,  378;  a total  production 
of  1,362,599  tons  of  lint  and  2,725,197  of  cotton  seed.  The  world’s  production  same 
year  was  4,039  million  lbs.,  distributed  in  million  lbs.  as  follows : United  States, 
3,161;  India,  540;  Egypt,  282;  other  countries,  56. 

The  consumption  of  cotton,  same  period  in  million  lbs.  was:  Great  Britain, 
1,404;  United  States,  961;  Germany,  390;  France,  340;  other  countries,  649;  total, 
3,744.  In  1SS6  the  United  States  exported  $205,086,742  worth  of  raw  cotton,  and 
$13,959,934  in  cotton  manufactures. 

COTTON  SEED  OIL.  See  Oil. 

COUNCILS.  That  at  Jerusalem,  when  the  first  controversy  was  discussed,  in 
48;  at  Antioch,  269;  at  Arles,  314;  first  Nicene  one,  when  328  fathers  attended 
against  Arius,  325;  first  at  Constantinople,  3S1 ; at.  Sardis,  400;  first  at  Ephesus,  431; 
second  at  Constantinople,  552;  one  called  Milevetan,  568;  fourth  at  Constantinople, 
680;  second  at  Nice,  787;  fifth  at  Constantinople,  S69;  at  Vercellus,  1053 ; Lateran 
council  held  at  Borne,  in  the  years  1123, 1130,  1179, 1215  and  1512;  at  Lyons,  1255  and 
1274;  at  Vienna,  1311 ; at  Constance,  against  Wycliffe,  1415;  the  one  against  Luther, 
at  Rome,  1546;  at  Bituria,  in  Tuscany,  1431;  at  Tours,  1448;  Florence,  1449;  Toledo, 
in  Spain,  1437;  Aspurgh,  in  Germany,  1548;  Cologne,  1548;  Treves,  in  Germany 
1548;  Cologne,  1549;  Numantia,  1550;  at  the  Vatican,  1809. 


COWS.  The  number  of  cows  in  the  principal  countries  as  given  by  Mulhall  (in 
thousands)  are: 


Uuileii  States 

Great  Britain 

France  

Germany  

Russia 

Austria 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Romnania,  Etc 

Canada  ...  

Australia  

River  Platte 

Algeria 

Cape  Colony 

1,036 
3.858 
2.702 
7 863 
18,31)0 
1,201 
1,330 

Belgium  and  Holland 

scninl'iiftv  \ 

The  World 

157,195 

CREMATION.  A body  weighing  140  lbs.  produces  3 lbs.  of  ashes;  time  for  burn- 
ing, 55  minutes. 


CRIME.  The  criminal  statistics  of  New  York  city  for  1S86  gives  the  following, 
which  may  be  taken  sis  a fair  exhibit  of  other  cities  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  size:  The  police  of  New  York  city  arrested  73,035  pernons,  of  whom  54.4S-1  were 
men,  and  18,551  were  women.  The  lost  children  numbered  3,7S7;  all  but  i92  were 
restored  to  their  friends,  and  of  this  number  161  were  abandoned  infants.  There 
were  44,470  convictions  in  the  courts, 728  prisoners  were  conveyed  to  Sing  Sing,  and 
2,163  to  the  penitentiary.  32,213  licenses  were  issued,  18,689  conveyances  and  16,478 
mortgiiges  recorded  and  32,986  chattel  mortgages  filed. 

The  average  annual  number  of  murders  in  all  countries  is  11,455,  of  which  3 470 
are  in  Italy,  2,400  are  in  Russia,  3,000  in  the  United  States,  1,000  in  Spain.  This  in- 
cludes homicides  and  in  some  countries  infanticide.  The  deliberate  murders  ex- 
cluding manslaughter  and  infanticide,  are  about  one-third  of  the  above  mil 
Spain  and  Italy  one-sixth. 

The  number  of  murders  and  homicides  in  the  United  States  reported  in  the 
newspapers  during  the  year  1886  was  1,499,  classified  by  causes  as  follows:  Quar- 
rels, 631;  jealousy,  181;  liquor,  125;  by  highwaymen,  89;  highwaymen  killed,  24- 
insanity,  64;  infanticide,  43;  resisting  arrest,  52;  strikes,  35;  riots,  16;  self-defence' 
19;  outrage,  10;  duels,  12;  unknown,  190. 

The  number  of  legal  executions  reported  was  83,  distributed  among  the  States 
us  follows : Alabama,  2;  Arkansas,  1 1 ; California,  2,  Colorado,  2;  Florida  3-  Georgia 
5;  Illinois,  4;  Indiana,  0;  Kentucky,  J ; Louisiana,  10;  Maryland,  I • Mississippi  '•>’ 
Missouri,  0;  Nebraska,  1;  New  York,  4;  North  Carolina,  5;  Ohio,  1;  Ore-on  T 
l’ennsvivama,  1;  South  Carolina,  4;  Tennessee,  1;  Texas  5;  Virginia  2 Ten’ito- 
1-ies:  Arizona,  1;  District  of  Columbia,  3;  Indian  Territory,  1.  Of  this  number  all 
were  males;  42  were  whites,  40  negroes,  and  1 Chinaman. 


The  number  of  lyneliings  reported  was  133,  distributed  among  the  States  as 
follows:  Alabama,  6;  Arkansas,  4;  California,  2;  Colorado,  3;  Connecticut,  1 ; Flori- 
da, 9;  Georgia,  6;  Illinois,  1;  Indiana,  8;  Kansas,  5;  Kentucky,  S;  Louisiana,  6; 
Maryland,  1;  Mississippi,  17;  Missouri,  4;  Nebraska,  3;  New  Jersey,  1;  North  Caro- 
lina, 2;  Ohio,  2;  South  Carolina,  3;  Tennessee,  8;  Texas,  17;  Virginia,  2;  West  Vin 
ginia,  3.  Territories:  Washington,  1;  Indian  Territory,  10.  Of  this  number  131 
were  males,  2 females,  62  whites,  and  71  negroes.  These  figures  are  taken  from  a 
compilation  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

CRISES.  See  Commercial  Panics. 


CROPS.  See  Agriculture,  also  Diagram,  page  42. 

CURRENT.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  a bottle  was  thrown  overboard  in  4 deg.  S. 
and  119  deg.  W.  and  after  455  days  was  picked  up  June,  1881,  in  the  Feejee  Islands, 
having  been  carried  6,700  miles  or  15  miles'  a day. 

The  velocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream  varies  with  the  seasons,  On  entering  Florida 
Straits  its  rate  is  from  60  to  100  miles  per  day;  on  entering  the  “Narrows”  70  to  120 
miles;  beyond  this  the  rate  gradually  decreases  to  24  miles  per  day. 

CURRENCY.  See  Paper  Money,  also  Diagram,  fEtfstribution  of  the  Cum'&ncy, 
page  31. 

CUSTOMS.  The  customs  revenue  of  the  United  States  in  1890  was  S229.16S.584; 
or  49  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenues  of  the  United  Slates,  $463,063,080.  Tins  total 
revenue  of  Great  Britain  from  custom  duties  in  1886  was  $99,086,435,  on  the  fol- 
lowing articles:— 


$328,310 

l.Q3SM*5 
1 ,538,050 
218,360 
734,390 
10,311,735 

Cocob,  Cocoa  Husks,  nud  Chocolate.. . 

Coffee 

Fruit,  dried:  Currants  

“ Figs,  Plums,  and  Prunes  

Spirits:  Rum . 

6,836,850 

3,876,290 

20.936.590 

46,942,220 

“ Geneva  and  other  sorts  s. 

Ten 

Other  Articles  (taken  collectively) 

‘ 9lj985 

DEAF  AND  DUMB.  The  danger  of  children  being  born  deaf  and  dumb  is  six 
times  greater  when  the  parents  are  cousins.  The  ratio  of  sex  is  in  most  countries 
55  per  cent,  males,  45  per  cent,  females;  but  in  Italy  the  ratio  is  5S  to  42.  The  rate 
in  the  United  States  is  much  below  the  average  in  Europe,  but  there  is  an  increase 
of  ratio  since  1831,  coincident  with  the  growth  of  numerous  large  towns.  The 
total  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  United  States  according  to  the  Tenth 
Census  is  33,878,  or  675  per  million  inhabitants.  See  Schools. 


DEATHS.  The  following  table  gives  the  average  annual  rates  per  1,000  of  pop- 
ulation of  Deaths,  Births  and  Marriages  in  principal  countries  of  Europe:— 


COUNTRIES. 

Deaths. 

Births’. 

Persons  Married. 

Average 
for  20 
Years, 
1853-1872. 

Average 
for  10 
Years. 
1S71-18S0. 

Average 
for  20 
Years, 
1853-1872. 

Average 

for-10 

Years, 

1871-1880. 

Average 
for  20" 
Years, 
1853-1872. 

Average 
for  10 
Years. 
1871-1SS0. 

England 

22  4 

21  4 

34  8 

35.4 

Scotland  

21  8 

21  7 

34.9 

Austria 

319 

31  2 

40.2 

Belgium 

22  8 

22  6 

31.8 

32.2 

Denmark 

20.3 

19  3 

31.6 

31  2 

fiance 

24  4 

24.3 

26.1 

Italy • 

30  2 

29.7 

37  4 

Netherlands 

25  7 

24.3 

34.3 

Spain 

29  7 

29.7- 

37  2 

37  2 

Germany 

27.2 

27.1 

37.7 

Sweden 

20.4 

18  4 

32  0 

30.3 

14.1 

13  6 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  death  rate  is  much  higher  in  Italy 
Austria,  Spain  and  Germany,  than  in  France  or  England;  while  the  mortality  of 
the  most  northern  countries  of  Europe— Denmark  and  Sweden— is  less  by  ten  per 
cent,  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  fifty  per  cent,  lower  than  in  Italy  or  Austria. 

Vital  Statistics  of  Foreign  and  American  Cities. 


Collected  from  the  reports  of  Boards  of  Health,  and  for  the  year  1SS3  in  most  cases. 


City. 

Death  rate 
to  every 
1,000  inhab- 
itants. 

City. 

Death  rate 
to  everv 

1,000  inhab- 
itants. 

City. 

Death  rote 
to  every 
1,000  in  hab- 
itants. 

Alexandria 

Amsterdam 

Baltimore 

Berlin 

Birmingham 

Bombay  . ..  

Bordeau  

Boston 

Breslau 

Brooklyn 

Brussels 

Calcutta  

Chicago 

Christiania 

Ciuciuuuli 

Cleveland 

Copenhagen 

Dresden 

Dublin 

Edinburgh 

Olnsgow 

Hamburgh 

34.20 

26.90 
22.93 
£9.04 
21.01 
33  70 
26  70 
22.76 
31 .35 
22  04 

23.90 
31  10 
19.92 
18.80 
21  12 
17.46 
22.00 
25.60 
29  10 
19.20 
28  25 
25.52 

Havimu  ...  . 

Leeds 

Leicester .... 

Leipzig 

Liverpool ..  .. 

London 

Madrid 

Manchester,. 
Marseilles  ... 
Melbourne... 

Mexico 

Milan 

Milwaukee... 
Montreal.  ... 

Munich 

Naples.  

Newcastle... 
New  Orleans 
New  York., 
Nottingham 
Palermo.  ... 



SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 

Paris 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Providence 

Quebec 

Ilio  de  Janeiro 

Rome... 

Rotterdam 

St.  Louis.  

St.  Petersburg 

Son  Francisco 

Sheffield 

Stockholm 

Sunderland 

Turin  

Valparaiso 

Venice 

Vera  Cruz 

Vienna 

Washington 

Zurich .-I 

25.44 
20  34 
20.65 
19  50 

22  90 
39.40 
26.80 

24  06 

19  74 
51  40 
19.80 
21.60 
23.10 

20  IK) 

25  60 

64.60 
25  90 
70  50 
28  27 

23  38 

25.60 

i.  Playfair  states  that  in  England  18  per  cent,  of  children  in  the  upper  classes, 
36  per  cent,  of  those  of  tradespeople,  and  55  per  cent  of  workmen’s  Mildred  die 
before  reaching  their  fifth  birthday;  too  high  an  estimate. 
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STATISTICAL  DICTIONARY, 


DEATHS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


STATES  AND 

TERRITORIES. 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas  

California 

Colorado  

Connecticut 

Dakota  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas 

Kentucky .... 

Louisiana — 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee  

Texas  

-Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


The  United  States 


TOTAL. 

Population. 

Deaths  in 
1880. 

Rate 

per 

1,000. 

1,262,505 

17,929 

14.20 

40,440 

291 

7.20 

802,525 

14,812 

18.46 

864,694 

11,530 

13  33 

194,327 

2,547 

13.11 

622,700 

9,179 

14  74 

135  177 

1,304 

9.65 

146,608 

2,212 

15  09 

177.624 

4,192 

23  60 

269,493 

3,159 

11  72 

1,542,180 

21,5-19 

13  97 

32,610 

323 

9 90 

8,077.871 

45.017 

14.63 

1,978,301 

31,2:3 

15.78 

1,624,615 

19,377 

11.93 

996.096 

15,160 

15.22 

1,648  690 

23,718 

14  39 

939,946 

14,514 

15.44 

648.936 

9,523 

14  67 

934,943 

16,919 

18  10 

1,783,085 

33,149 

18  59 

1,636,937 

19,743 

12  06 

780,773 

9,037 

11  57 

1,131,597 

14,583 

12  89 

2,168,380 

36,615 

16  89 

39,159 

336 

8 58 

452.402 

5,930 

18  11 

62.266 

728 

11  69 

346,991 

5,584 

16  09 

1,131,116 

18,474 

16.33 

119,565 

2,436 

20.37 

5,082,871 

88,382 

17  38 

1,399,750 

21.547 

15.39 

3,198,062 

42,610 

13.32 

174,768 

1,864 

10.67 

. ' 4,282,891 

63,881 

14  92 

276,531 

4,702 

17  00 

995,577 

15,728 

15  80 

1,542,359 

25,91  a 

16.80 

1,591.749 

24,735 

15  54 

143,963 

2.414 

16.77 

332,286 

5,024 

15  12 

1,542,565 

24,681 

16  32 

755 

10.05 

618,457 

7,418 

11  99 

16,011 

12.17 

20,789 

189 

9.09 

50,155.783 

756,893 

15.09 

DEATHS  BY  RACES.  (1880.) 


8,329 
281 
11,307 
10,462 
2,521 
8,928 
1,249 
1,737 
2,090 
1,718 
10,195 
306 
44,185 
80,213 
19,218 
14,100 
18,338 
7,038 
9,470 
12  362 
32.720 
19,328 
8,960 
6,022 
33,649 
297 
5,875 
680 
5,570 
17.685 
2,397 
86,699 
12,167 
40,956 
1,792 
61,767 
4,523 
5,194 
17.312 
18,998 
2,403 
5,008 
12,345 


10 

3,505 

1,068 


2,102 

1,441 

11,354 


1,060 

5,380 

7,476 


14 

789 

39 

1,633 

9,380 

1,654 

2,114 

179 

10,534 

8,607 

5,737 


Ratio 

per 

1,000 

White. 


Ratio 

per 

1,000 

Colored 


12.57 

7.91 

19.11 

13  03 
13.19 

14  61 

9 37 
14  45 
17  71 

12.04 
12  48 

10  54 

14  57 

15  58 
11.90 
14.80 
13.31 
15.46 
14.64 

17.05 
18.55 

11  97 
11.53 

12  56 

16  63 
8.39 

13.00 
12  69 
16.08 
16  19 
22  04 

17.28 
14.02 
13.13 
10.25 
14.71 
16  75 

13.28 
15.20 
15.87 
16  87 
15.11 

14.01 
10.46 
11.78 
12.16 

9 41 


8.12 

21  03 
27  09 
17  95 
35.25 

11  35 
15  65 

4.72 

17.80 
25.31 
15.87 
24.12 

19.81 
15  41 
25.43 
21.67 

22  22 

12  81 

19  79 

13  12 

20  37 
10  33 
20  84 

5.51 
18  37 
20.17 
3.59 

24.42 

17.61 
20  63 

6.15  ' 

24.61 
27.15 

17.42 
21.32 
14  54 
7.14 

14.98 
19.52 
6 56 
16.74 

14  28 
4 43 


VIOLENT  DEATHS— ALL  COUNTRIES. 


United  States  (1870) 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Germauy  

Russia  

Austria  Proper  

Italy 

22,740 
23,822 
16,373 
24,592 
18,500 
10,150 
6,656 
4,700 
2,550 
2, 577 
1,054 
2.710 
1,290 

Switzerland 

Belgium  * 

Deumark 

Sweden 



The  nbove  includes  13,400  murders,  21,200  sui- 
cides, 103,000  accidental  deaths.  Lowest  number, 
in  Russia;  greatest  European,  in  Switzerland. 


ACCIDENTAL  DEATHS  PER  ANNUM. 


England.... 

France  

Prussia  .... 

Saxony 

Bavaria..... 
Ilauover.... 
Austria  — 
Switzerland 

Italy 

Spain 

Belgium  ... 
Denmark  . . 

Swedcu 

Norway. 
Russia.. 
United  State 
New  York.. 
Loudon. 
Paris  ... 


No.  per 
Million 
Inhab'is. 


407 

298 

236 


479 

681 

201 


DEATHS  FROM  DRINK. 


England.. 
Scotland . . 
Ireland  ... 
P'rance  — 
Belgium  -■ 


Per  1 ,000 
Deaths. 


Italy.. 

Switzerland  — 
Sweden 


DEBTS.  See  Colored  Diagram,  page  ~l. 

„ot„,  The  average  depths  of  the  sea  in  yards  is:  the  Atlantic,  4,02(3;  Pa- 
DEPTHS.  Vrtjc  1 000-  Antartic,  3,000;  Mediterranean,  1,470;  Irish, 

rifle,  4,252;  In^an'3-f|r'“’„,fn g0 Levant,  72  Adriatic,  45;  Baltic,  43.  Bay 
Ocean  below  Cape  Horn  reaches  a depth  of  6,500 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  5,700 

The  depth  of  the  Great  Lakes  in 
mce  1,027;  Huron,  1,000;  Michigan,  99  . _ . 

Baikal,  680;  Wetter, 410;  Wenner,  204;  Erie,  SO;  JNeagh,42;  St.  Clan, 20. 


of  Biscay,  1,200; 

~ pe  of  uooa  taupe,  o, 

stance'^1,027;  Hnroin^WO^M^dgan'.'oooVwaggiore,  TOO^Zurich,  600;  Ontario.  600: 

. (in.  WonilPI'  9.0-1 ! 


yards,  and  off  Cape  of  Hood  /eet;  Superior  (greatest  depth),  1,200;  Con- 


DENSITY  of  POPULATION.  See  Colored  Diagram,  page  10. 

IMPENDENT  CLASSES.  The  United  States  Census  of  1S80  showed  a striking 

total  of  261,603. 

DIAMONDS.  scale  qf  valce  for  SMA1L  stonk.  „ 

....  $40|5carut ...84,000 

carat .$360  j 10  carat 

«trat 


WEIGHT  IN  CARATS  ( B SIX  LARGEST 

Kohiuoor 103  I Austrian  Kaiser 139  | Russian  Czar 197 

Star  of  Brazil 125  | Regent  of  France 136  | Rajah  of  Borneo 36 1 

The  value  of  the  above  is  not  regulated  by  size,  nor  easy  to  estimate,  but  no 
one  of  them  is  worth  less  than  $500,000. 

('ape  diamonds  are  of  inferior  value;  one  of  the  largest,  the  Stewart,  found  in 
November,  1872,  sold  for  $55,000,  weighing  288  carats  uncut.  The  Kimberley  field* 
covering  9 acres,  has  produced  diamonds  to  the  value  of  16  millions  sterling  since 
1871,  the  diggings  being  from  100  to  170  feet  deep.  The  annual  export  of  diamonds 
from  the  Cape  is  about  1,400  lbs.,  worth  over  20  million  dollars,  and  the  fields  em- 
ploy 2,000  white  and  22,000  colored  diggers. 

DIET.  The  component  parts  of  Animal  Food  are:— 


Fat. 

Nitrogen. 

Water. 

Various 

Total. 

Lobster 

1.2 

19.2 

76.6 

3 0 

100 

1.5 

14,0 

Turbot 

2.9 

18  1 

78  0 

3 2 

13.9 

73.2 

9 7 

5.5 

16  1 

77  0 

Milk  

7.9 

4 5 

87  0 

10.5 

14  0 

74  0 

1.5 

15  8 

16.5 

63  0 

4 7 

“ 

16.4 

13.2 

68.0 

“ 

17.1 

17.2 

18.1 

15  3 

62  5 

4 1 

41.3 

7 0 

38.3 

44  9 

9.8 

63  3 

8 8 

25  0 

Butter 

81.0 

5.0 

11  0 

- 

COMPONENTS  OF  VEGETABLE  FOOD. 


Mushroom 

Cabbage. 

Turnip  

Carrot 

Beer 

Parsnip 

Beet-root 

Asparagus 

Artichoke 

Yum 

Truffles 

Sugar-cane 

Banana  

Potato 

Breed 

Beans  

Pens 

Tea 

Lentils 

Millet 

CofTee 

Wheat-flour 

Oat-meal  

Cocoa 

Maize 

Rye  

Barley 

Rice 

Buckwheat . 


16  0 
16.6 
18.0 
19.7 
20.2 
49  0 
52.0 

52.0 
55.2 

56.0 
59  0 
69.4 


0.9 

1.1 
5 0 


10.0 
22.0 
22  3 


12  6 
24  0 
9 9 
8.0 


14.5 
12  0 

11  5 
12.3 

12  0 


The  relative  value  of  food,  Beef  being  par,  is:  Oysters,  22;  Milk,  24 ; Lobsters 
50-  Cream,  50;  Cod-fish,  6S;  Eggs,  72;  Tarbot,  84;  Mutton,  87;  Venison,  Sit;  Veal  02, 
Fowl,  94;  Herring,  100;  Beef,  100;  Duck,  104;  Salmou,  10S;  I ork,  110;  Butter,  1-4; 
Cheese,  155. 

DIGESTION.  The  time  required  for  digesting  various  kinds  of  food  is:— 


Hours.  Miu. 


Rice on 

Eggs,  raw j ™ 

Trout,8  boiled. j jjj? 

ir„.,lsnn  lirnl  led * M 


Venison,  broiled. 

Sago,  Dolled - 

Milk,  , 

Bread,  stale v 

Milk,  raw.....  S o' 

Turkey,  boiled - ~ 

Goose,  roast. 


Lamb,  broiled 

Potatoes,  baked.  .. 
Beaus,  boiled  ...  . 
Parsnips,  boiled. . . 

Oysters,  raw 

Eggs,  boiled 

Mutton,  boiled 

Beef,  roast 

Bread,  fresh 

Carrots,  boiled 

Turnips,  boiled 


Hours.  Min. 


Potatoes,  boilei 

Batter 

Cheese 

Oysters,  etc  we 
Eggs,  hard.... 
Fowl,  roast... 
Beef,  fried. 

Cabbage 

Wild  Fowl. 
Pork,  roast. 
Veal,  roast. 


DIGESTIVE  DISEASES.  See  Diseases  in  the  V.  S.  , 

DIPLOMATIC.  See  Consular  and  Diplomatic  Service. 

DIPTHERIA.  See  Diseases  in  the  United  States. 

n, UPASES  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  deaths  in  the  UnitedStates 
Uiocrt  i...  fi.Q  fniinwinp-  table: — 


CAUSE  OF  DEATH. 

Number. 

Per  Million  | „ . 

Inhabitants.  1 1<atl°- 

Meuslee  ..- — ' 

Whooping  Cougu  

Scarlet  Fever — "" 

Enteric  Fever  ..  ■ - •••••  

Digestive  Diseases **]  

Diphtheria  

Diarrhoea 

Nervous  Diseases 

Consumption..  

Respiratory  Syeteiu 

8.772 
11,202 
16,416 
22,905 
34.091 
38  398 
05.565 
83,670 
«l  551 
107.901 
276,116 

233  1 5 

328  1 r.l 

458  3 l 

682  4 5 

708  5 1 

1,311  ! 8 7 

1,674  11  1 

1,831  12  2 

2,158  14  4 

5.521  311  6 

Total  •••  • — : 

756.893 

15,138  i 100  0 

Of  this tola'’ 3®"j/“”e7nt.  of  all  deaths  escaped  the  not'ce  if  enumerators 
,ml  lE theS  death  rate  in  1880  was  17.8  per  l.OLO,  instead  of  15.1  as  given  above 


3» 


STEAM  T 0 W E R 

. OF  NATIONS 
(IN  MILLION  HORSE  POWER) 

INCLUDES  STATIONARY  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES, 


( IN  MILLION  DOLLARS  > 


) It  S E POWER 

OF  NATIONS 
( HER  l.OOu  INHABITANTS) 


"Austndia  8SU. 


Belgium 


U.  Suites 


U.  Kingdom 


Germuiiy 


U.  Suites 


Germany 


United  States 


Russia 


Germany  StviucrluLd  Holland  Sctndloavi 


S E S OF  THE  WO] 

(VALUE  IN  MILLION  DOLLARS) 


Holluiu 


Belgium 


Austria 


Russia 


Germany 


France 


UuiteJ  Kingnom 


United  Slules 


CATTLE  OF  THE  WORLD 

(NUMBERS  IN  MILLIONS) 


Australia 


United  Kiugdom 


Austria 


Germany 


Russia 


United  Stales 


RAILWAYS  OF  THE  WORLD 

i CAPITAL  EMPLOYED  IE  MILLION  DOLLARS) 


United  State: 
•J.liSO 


United  Kingdom 


3,293 


Germany 

2,335 


Austria 


Canada 

700 


Australia 

J.-.O 


Belgium  Spain 

311  120 


PROPORTION 
01*1  SEX 


OCCUPATIONS 


PROPORTION 
OF  COLOR 


Female 


LTiaecotmtcri 


'OacuiKiCumSi 


AGEI CULTURE 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  P A S TO  R A L PROD  U CTS 
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STATISTICAL  DICTIONARY. 


Males.  Femules. 

Per  700  deaths •»  ,J» 

Per  10,000  inhabitants J3 


Consumption  carried  off,  as  compared  with  England,  thus: 

UNITED  STATES.  ENGLAND. 

Males.  Females.  ' 

Per  100  deaths W'i  ™ 

Per  10,000  inhabitants*. 18  23 

The  predisposing  causes  of  disease  are  said  to  be:  (1)  Debilitating  influences, 
(2)  excitement,  (3)  previous  disease,  (4)  present  disease,  (5)  hereditary  constitution, 
(6)  temperament,  (7)  age,  (8)  sex,  (0)  occupation.  rp.  . 

Professor  Koch,  of  Beilin,  discovered  the  cause  of  consumption  in  1882.  1 his 

cause  of  tuberculosis  turns  out  to  be  a parasite,  a minute  colorless  living  particle, 
which  its  discoverer  names  the  bacillus  tuberculosis.  By  inoculation  of  the  lowei 
animals,  Koch  found  that  he  could  thus  induce  tuberculosis  in  any  animal. 

DISTILLED  SPIRITS.  The  United  States  production  from  18S4  to  date  inclusive 
is  as  follows:— 


SPIRITS  WAREHOUSED 

1 

Bourbon  | 
Whiskey.  1 

Rye 

Whiskey. 

Alcohol. 

Rum. 

High  Wines. 

Pt”lor1' 

Cologne 

Spirits 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

8.896,832 

5,089.958 

12.385,229 

1.711,158 

6.745.688 

ISM 

3,828,043 

18,486,916 

’,081,165 

7.842.540 

11,247.877 

J,  799.!,  52 

is?; 

19.015.034 

7,818.640 

10.337.035 

1,856,223 

29.475,913 

1SSS 

7.1 63.61)9 

5.879,690 

11.075,639 

1,891,246 

1830 

21.960.784 

8,749.768 

1 0.989.1 3H 

1,471,054 

1890 

82,471,784 

13,355,577 

11,354,449 

1,627,809 

1891 

Brandy. 

Gallons.- 
1 137.056 
1,468.775 
1.175.201 
•12.505.1S5 
■*1-1.311.577 


Gallons. 

76.372,795 

76.3SI.138 

S1.849.26U 

78.505,209 

7l.IU4.110 

90.310.868 

113.195.387 


i Reports  lor  later  yei 


“other’’  or  “miscellaneous.” 


•Include  Gallons,  stated  In  Gover 

See  Diagram,  page  43. 

DISTANCES  Around  the  World. 

Miles. 

New  York  to  Sun  Francisco 3,450 

San  Francisco  to  Yokohama 4,764 

Yokohama  to  Hong  Kong 1,620 

Hong  Kong  to  Singapore - • • .1,150 

Singapore  to  Calcutta 1,200 

Calcutta  to  Bombny 1.409 

Bombay  to  Aden 1,664 

Aden  to  Suez 1,308 

BY  WATER  FROM  TJ.  S.  TO  EUROPE,  ETC. 

Nautical  Miles.  I Nautical  Miles. 

Boston  to  Queenstown 2,668  New  York  to  Queenstown 2,798 

Queenstown  to  Liverpool  248  | 

Sailing  distance  between  San  Francisco  and  Sandwich  Islands,  2,080  nautical 
miles. 


Suez  to  Alexandria 

Alexandria  to  Marseilles 

Marseilles  to  Paris 

Paris  to  London 

London  to  Liverpool 

Liverpool  to  New  York 


Total . . 


DIVORCES.  The  number  of  divorced  and  separated  per  1,000  marriages  in  1SS0 
were:  Switzerland,  51;  United  States,  45;  Denmark,  30;  Germany,  17;  Austria,  10; 
Roumania,  10;  France,  0;  [Netherlands,  8;  Sweden,  7;  Great  Britain,  3;  Italy,  3. 

In  France  SS  per  cent,  of  divorced  couples  had  no  children;  52  per  cent,  were 
married  over  10  years. 

In  Switzerland  for  every  1,000  marriages  there  were  13  divorces  in  Catholic 
cantons,  59  in  Protestant,  and  51  in  mixed.  General  average,  51  per  1,000. 

The  greatest  number  of  divorced  persons  occur  in  Protestant  or  mixed  coun- 
tries. In  Austria  the  mixed  provinces  had  12  times  more  divorces  to  population, 
and  the  Protestant  28  times  more,  than  in  Catholic  provinces.  The  rate  of  suicide 
has  risen  in  all  countries  in  which  divorces  increased. 

DOGS.  The  brain  of  dogs  in  drams  is:  Sheep  dog,  29.5;  Foxhound.  29.2;  Setter, 
26.1;  Mastiff,  20.1;  Retriever,  25.7;  Collie,  25.4;  Bulldog,  24.0;  Newfoundland,  24.0; 
Greyhound,  23.4;  Terrier,  20.0;  Spaniel,  1 8.1;  Lap  dog,  18.0.  As  compared  with  the 
above  the  wolf  has  42,  the  jackal  15,  the  fox  13  drams. 

It  is  found  that  100  male  dogs  go  mad  compared  with  14  female. 

DOLLAR.  The  following  is  a brief  history  of  the  standard  silver  dollar.  It 
was  authorized  to  be  coined  Act  of  April  2,  1792.  Weight,  416  grains,  standard 
silver;  fineness,  802.4;  equivalent  to  37114  grains  of  fine  silver,  with  44 % grains 
• alloy  of  pure  copper.  Weight  changed,  Act  of  January  IS,  1837,  to  412*4  grains,  and 
fineness  changed  to  900,  preserving  the  same  amount  of  pure  silver — 37114  grains, 
with  1-10  alloy.  Coinage  discontinued,  Act  of  FebruaryT2, 1873. 

Total  amount  coined  from  1792  to  1873,  $S, 045, 838. 

Coinage  revived,  two  million  dollars  per  month  required  to  be  coined,  and  issue 
made  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  Act  of  February  28;  1S78. 

Total  amount  coined,  February  28, 187S,  to  November  1, 1886,  $213,257,594. 

The  Trade  Dollar . was  authorized  to  be  coined,  Act  of  February  12,  1S73. 
Weight,  420  grains;  fineness,  900.  Total  amount  coined  to  June  30, 1877,  $24,581,350. 

The  Half  Dollar  authorized  to  be  coined,  Act  of  April  2, 1792.  Weight,  20S 
grains;  fineness,  892.4.  Weight  changed,  Act  of  January  18,  1837,  to  206>4  grains. 
Fineness  changed,  Act  of  January  18, 1837,  to  900.  Weight  changed,  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 21, 1853,  to  192  grains.  Weight  changed,  Act  of  February  12,  1S73,  to  12*.> 
grams,  or  192.9  grains.  Total  amount  coined  to  June  30, 1S77,  $1  IS, 809, 540.50. 

The  Quarter  Dollar,  authorized  to  be  coined  Act  of  April,  2, 1792.  Weight,  100 
grains;  fineness,  892.4,  Fineness  changed,  Act  of  January  IS,  1837,  to  900.  Weight 
changed,  Act  of  February  21,  lS53,to  96  grains.  Weight  changed,  Act  of  February 
12,  1873,  to  6J4  grams,  or  96.45  grains.  Total  amount  coined  to  June  30.  1877, 
$34,774,121.50. 

The  Twentv-cent  Piece  authorized  to  be  coined,  Act  of  March  3,  1875.  Weight 


5 grams,  or  77.16  grains;  fineness,  900.  Total  amount  coined  to  June  30,  187  k 
$279,418.  See  Coin. 

DRINK.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  drink  of  all  nations:— 


Mulhall  states  that  the  following  is  the  ratio  of  dipsomaniacs  to  all  insane: 
United  States,  26  per  cent.;  Scotland,  28  per  cent.;  France,  21  percent.;  Italy,  12 
per  cent. 

DRUNKENNESS.  The  relative  mortality  of  Drink,  or  years  of  intemperance  to 
produce  death  among  women  is,  14;  gentlemen,  15;  working  class,  18.  Beer  produces 
death  in  22  years;  spirits,  17;  mixed  drinks,  16.  This  shows  that  the  working  class 
can  stand  drink  longest,  and  that  beer  is  the  least  deadly  form  of  intemperance. 

The  value  of  life  drunk  or  sober  is  as  follows : At  20  years  of  age,  sober,  4J- 
years;  drunk,  15;  at  30.  sober,  36;  drunk,  14;  at  4C,  sober,  29;  drunk,  11. 

See  Deaths  f rom  Drink. 

DUKES.  There  are  (1881)  22  Dukes  in  England,  2 in  Ireland,  8 in  Scotland. 

See  Peers.  ITouse-of 

DURABILITY  of  Different  Woods.  Experiments  have  been  lately  made  by  driv- 
ing sticks,  made  of  different  woods,  each  two  feet  long  and  one  and  one-lialf  inches 
square,  into  the  ground,  only  one-half  an  inch  projecting  outward.  It  \va&  found 
that  in  five  years,  all  those  made  of  oak,  elm,  ash,  fir,  soft  mahogany,  and  nearly 
every  variety  of  pine,  were  totally  rotten.  Larch,  hard  pine  and  teak  wood  were 
decayed  on  the  outside  only;  while  acacia,  with  the  exception  of  being  also  slightly 
attacked  on  the  exterior,  was  otherwise  sound.  Hard  mahogany  and  cedar  of  Leb- 
anon were  in  tolerably  good  condition;  but  only  Virginia  cedar  was  found!®  good 
as  when  put  in  the  ground.  This  is  of  some  importance  to  builders,  showing  wliat 
woods  should  be  avoided,  and  what  others  used  by  preference  in  underground 
work. 

The  duration  of  wood  when  kept  dry  is  very  great,  as  beams  still  exist  which 
are  known  to  be  nearly  1,100  years  old.  Piles  driven  by  the  Romans  prior  to  the 
Christian  era  have  been  examined  of  late,  and  found  to  be  perfectly  sound  after  an 
immersion  of  nearly  2,000  years. 

The  wood  of  some  tools  will  last  longer  than  the  metals,  as  in  spades,  hoes  and 
ploughs.  In  other  tools  the  wood  is  first  gone,  as  in  wagons,  wheelbarrows  and 
machines.  Such  wood  should  be  painted  or  oiled;  the  paint  not  only  looks  well, 
but  preserves  the  wood;  petroleum  oil  is  as  good  as  any  other. 

Hard  wood  stumps  decay  in  five  or  six  years;  spruce  stumps  decay  in  about 
the  same  time;  hemlock  stumps  in  eight  to  nine  years;  cedar,  eight  to  nine  years; 
pine  stumps,  never. 

Cedar,  oak,  yellow  pine  and  chestnut  are  the  most  durable  woods  in  dry  places. 

DURATION  of  Life.  S w Life. 

DUTIES,  Customs  of  the  United  States:— 


otherwise 20  percent. 

Ale,  Porter  and  Beer  in  bottles.  40  cts.  per  gallon. 

“ “ “ in  casks..  20  cts.  per  gallon. 

Books,  Charts,  new 25  per  cent. 

“ for  colleges,  libra- 

ries,or  printed  more  than  20 
years,  or  in  use  abroad  more 
than  1 year  and  uotfor  sale.  free. 

Boots,  ShoeB,  Leather 25  per  cent. 

BronBe,  manufacture  of 40  per  cent. 

Carpets,  Anbnssou,  Axminster  , 

and  all  woven  whole  for)  cip;„Per  8tL 

room 

Brussels,  Tapistry  printed 
on  the  warp  or  otherwise. 

“ Brussels,  wi ought  by  the 

Jacquard  machine  

“ Saxony  Wilton  & Tourney 
Velvet,  wrought  by  the 
Jacquard  macnr  ' 


and  40  per  cent. 

28  cts.  per  Fq.  yd. 
and  40  percent. 
44  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 
nud  40  percent. 
60  cts.  per  sq  yd. 
and  40  percent. 
19  cts  per  sq.  yd. 
and  40  percent. 

1 40  cts.  per  sq.  yd. 

I and  40  per  cent. 

'imf  ' pirinn  ' 46  "er  «“• 

“ G i'luecl’’ ' 11  or l! amciiVcd,"  "or  55  l)Dr  ct:nt- 

l,"OT"t'd 80  percent. 

Cigars,  Cheroots  and  Cigarettes  I $4.50  per  lb.,  and 
Clocks f 25  per  cent. 

oioisi?’ mm 

“ ' BO  per  cent. 


1 Treble  Ingrain,  3-ply,  and 
Worsted  China  Venetian 
“ Velvet,  Patent  or  Tapes- 
try, printed  on  the  warp  or 
otherwise 


1 Linen 
1 Silk  component.. 


40  percent. 
60  per  cent. 


Clothing,  All  other  descriptions 

Coal  and  Coke,  bituminous 

Coral,  cut  or  manufactured.... 

Cutlery,  table,  etc 

“ Pen,  Jack  and  Pocket 

Knives 

Diamonds  and  other  precious 

stones 

Unset 

Effects,  personal,  old 

Engravings 

Furniture 

Furs,  manufactured 

Gilt  nud  Plated  Ware,  etc 

Glass  Ware 

Gloves,  Kid  

Quid  and  Silver  Ware,  etc 

Guns 

Hals,  (ludies),  chip,  straw  or 
other  vegetable  substance, 

hair,  whalebone 

“ Trimmed  with  silk  and  ar- 
tificial flowers  exceeding 

the  value  of  the  hat 

“ With  feathers  and  artificial 
flowers 


Household  effects,  in  use 
abroad  one  year  and  not 

for  sale 

Instruments,  professional,  in 

use 

Iron,  Pig  and  Scrap 

Jewelry,  Gold,  Silver  or  Im- 
itation  

“ Jet  and  Imitations  of 

Luces,  Silk 

“ Silk  and  Cotton 

“ Thread 


50  per  cent. 

75  cts,  per  ton. 
25  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

10  per  cent, 
free  on  oath. 
25  per  cent. 

85  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

CO  per  cent. 

60  per  cent. 

60  per  cent. 

45  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 


30  per  cent. 


60  per  cent. 

60  per  cent. 
$4  per  ton. 


free. 

free. 

$6.72  per  tot 

50  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
60  per  cent. 
50  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 
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DUTIES.  Customs  of 

Leuthcr,  manufactures  of  ..  .. 
Linen,  Table,  Towelling,  etc... 

Machinery,  Brass  or  iron 

“ . Copper  or  steel 

Musical  Instruments 

Oils— Animal 

*•  Castor 

“ Olive 

Paintings  

“ If  work  of  an  Ameri- 
can artist 

Frames  for  ditto 

Photographs 

Pipes — Meerschaum, Wood  and 
of  all  other  materinl 
except  common  clay.. 

Prints  or  Engravings 

Rubber  Boots,  Shoes,  and  other 
articles  wholly  of  rub- 
ber (not  fabrics) 

“ Braces,  Suspenders, 
Webbing,  etc.,  used  in 

part  sillt  

“ Silk,  Cotton,  Worsted, 

or  Leather  

Saddles  and  Harness 

Snawls— Silk 

“ Camel’s  hair  or  other  wool  j 


the  United  States,  continued:— 


35  per  cent. 

85  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 

45  per  cent. 

45  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

8 cte.  a gallon. 
80  cts.  a gallon. 
35  cts.  a gallon. 
30  per  cent. 

free. 

35  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 


TO  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


36  per  cent. 


50  per  cent. 

50  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 

60  per  cent. 

50  cts.  per  lb.  and 
60  per  cent. 


Silk— Dress  and  Piece 

Smokers’  Articles 

Suuff 

Sonp,  Castile 

“ Fancy,  Perfumed  Toilet. 

and  Windsor .' 

Statuary,  Marble  

Stereoscopic  Views,  on  glass  i 

or  paper 1 

Spirits,  Brandy,  Whisky,  Gin,' 


Umbrollas,  Silk  or  Alpaca.  .. 

Velvet,  Silk 

“ Cotton  or  mostly  cotton. 

Watches 

Wines— All  still  wines,  such  as 
Sherry,  Claret,  Hock,  in  casks 
Ditto  in  bottles  of  a pint  and 

lees 

Ditto  in  bottles  of  over  1 pt. 

and  less  than  1 quart 
All  Champagnes  and  Spark- 
ling Wines  in  bottles  of  '/« 

pint  or  lees 

Ditto  in  bottles  of  over  pt. 

and  not  more  thno  1 pint. 
Ditto  in  bottles  of  over  1 pt, 
and  not  more  than  1 qi.  . 
Ditto  in  bottles  of  over  1 
quart  (extra) 


50  per  cent. 

70  per  cent. 

50  cts.  per  lb. 

1 1-4  cte.  per  lb. 


15  cts.  per  lb. 

15  per  cent. 

40  and  25  pe:  cent 
respectively. 

§2.50  per  proof  gal 
55  per  cent. 

45  per  ceut. 

45  per  cent. 

25  per  cehii 


50  cte.  per  gal. 
§1.60  per  gal. 
1.60  percaee. 


2.00  per  doz. 

4.00  per  doz. 
8 00  per  doz. 

8.00  per  doz. 


DUTIES.  Articles  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty:— 


Actors'  C istumes  and  Effects  in- 
tended for  personal  use. 
Animals  fjr  breeding  purposes. 

A iniquities  not  for  sale. 

Artices  and  Tools  of  Trade. 

A t Works  of  American  Artists. 
H d Feathers. 

birds,  Land  and  Water  Fowl. 
Hooks  printed  over  20  years. 
Coal,  Anthracite. 

Cocoa. 

Coffee. 

Collections  of  Antiquities,  etc., 
for  m-C'in  Colleges,  Museums, 
I corpoiated  Societies,  etc. 
Diamonds,  rough. 


Effects  of  American  citizens,  dy 
ing  abroad,  if  accompanied  by 
Consular  certificate. 

Engraving  (engraved  over20yrs) 

Farina. 

Fertilizers. 

Fish  for  bait. 

Furs,  undressed. 

Hides,  raw. 

Household  Effects  in  U6e  abroad 
over  oue  year  and  not  for  sale. 

India  Rubber. 

Mineral  Waters,  natural. 

Minerals  crude.  < 

Hatural  History  Specimens  (not 
for  saleO 


Newspapers. 

Periodicals. 

Personal  Effects  when  old  ami  in 
use  over  oue  year. 

Plants,  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Rags,  other  than  Wool. 

Rubber,  crude. 

Scientific  Instruments. 

Skins,  raw. 

Tapioca. 

Tea. 

United  States  Manufactures  for- 
warded to  Foreign  Cour.tiies  and 
returned. 

Wax,  Vegetable  and  Mineral. 


The  Customs  Tariff  Of  Great  Britain. 

Ko  protective  duties  are  now  levied  on  goods  imported,  Customs  duties  being 
charged  solely  for  the  sake  of  revenue.  Formerly  the  articles  subject  to  duty  num- 
bered nearly  a thousand,  now  they  are  only  twenty,  the  chief  being  tobacco,  spirits, 
tea  and  wine.  The  following  is  a complete  list: 

From  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


ARTICLES, 


Ale  or  beer,  the  worts  of  which  were 
before  fermeulatiou  of  a specific 
gravity  of  1057° ; per  bbl.  And  so  in 
proportion  for  any  difference  of  giav- 

Beer.'Muri  aiVd"  Spruce",  specific  fernvity 
not  exceeding  1215” ; per  barrel  oi  36 

Beer^Miini  anil  Spruce,  exceeding  1215' 

per  barrel  - — , 

Cards,  playing;  W,*®*!***! 

Chicory,  fraw  or  kiln-dried),  cwt 

Chicory,  (roasted  or  ground)  ; lb 

Chloral  hydrate ; pound •• 

Chloroform  -,  pound 

Cocoa;  pouud  

Cocoa,  husks  and  shells;  c\\  t — •• 
Cocoa,  or  chocolate,  ground,  piepared 

or  manufactured;  pound  

Coffee,  raw;  cwt , . 

Coffee,  kiln-dried,  roasted  or  ground, 

pound 

collodion;  gallon  ..  • 

Ethyl,  iodide  of;  gallon 

Ether,  sulphuric;  gallon 

Fruit,  dried:  cwt 

Plate,  gold;  ounce 

Plate,  silver;  ounce  — 

Soap,  transparent,  containing  alcohol 

’SaSSgg'' 


Methylic  Alcohol,  purified  so  as  to 
be  potable:  and  mixtures  and  prepa- 
rations containing  spirits;  computed 

at  hydrometer  proof;  gallon 

Spirits,  perfumed  and  cologne  water; 

gallon  

Spirits,  liqueurs,  cordials,  (or  otliei 
preparations  cotaiuing  spirits  in  dot- 
tle, entered  in  such  a manner  as  to 
indicate  tbat  the  strength  is  not  to 
be  tested),  uuenumerated,  sweetened 
or  mixed  

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  stemmed 
or  unstemmed,  containing  10  per 
cent,  or  more  of  moisture ; pound . . . 
Containing  less  than  10  per  cent,  of 

moisture;  pound.... 

Cavendish  or  Negro-head 

Cigars;  pound ■ 

Other  manufactured  tobacco  ... . . 

Snuff,  containing  more  than  13  per 
ceut.  of  moisture;  pound  ......  ... 

Snuff,  less  than  13  per  cent,  of  mois- 
Wiue, containing  lees  than  30  proof 

spirit;  gallon  ..  — , 

Wine,  containing  more  than  30  and 
less  thau  42°  proof  spirit;  gallon.... 
Wine  for  each  additional  degree  oi 
strength  beyond  42” ; gallon 


DUTIES,  import.  The  general  average  of  import  duties  is  shown  by  the  accum- 
panying  table:— 


United  Kingdom  . 

France 

Germany 

Russia 

Austria  

Italy  

l-Iol  land  


Ratio  to  Imports, 
-er  cent. 

514 
8 Vs 


Belgium 

Denmark 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Europe 

United  States 

Canada  

Australia 

Brazil  

Argentine  Republic  ... 


Ratio  to  Imports, 
per  cent. 


DWELLINGS.  In  1880  there  were  9,945,1)10  families  in  the 
ng  5.04  persons  to  a family:  living  in  8,955,812  dwellings,  aveiagn  «->•>  l • • 


•'The  number  of  dwellings  inthe  <V*0; 

a, 9,150;  United  States,  8,950;  France,  8,813;  Great  Hutam,o,4.-, 


Germany, 5,880;  Italy, 4,420;  Spain  and  Portugal, 3,810;  Scandanavia,  1,200;  Belgium; 
1,060;  Holland,  720. 

The  average  persons  per  dwelling  is:  Russia,  9.1;  United  States,  5.6;  France, 4.3; 
Great  Britain,  5.4;  Austria,  5.9;  Germany,  7.7;  Italy,  6.3;  Spain  and  Portugal,  5.4; 
Scandanavia,  6.9;  Belgium,  5.1;  Holland,  5.5. 

See  Colored  Diagram,  page  39. 

DYING.  Chances  of  See  Life. 

EARTH.  The  polar  diameter  of  the  earth  is  about  7,900  miles,  and  the  equato- 
rial 7,926J£;  a difference  of  about  2GJT  miles.  The  first  voyage  around  the  world 
was  made  by  Magellan  in  the  16th  century;  the  second  by  Captain  Cook,  in  the 
ISth  century.  Magellan  sailed  from  Spain  September  15, 1519,  and  returned  in  Sep- 
tember, 1522. 


EARNINGS,  or  Income  of  Nations. 


Million  Dollars. 

Increase, 

Million 

Dollars. 

Ratio  per  Inhabitant. 

Ditto  Free  of  Tuxes. 

1870. 

1880. 

1870. 

1S80. 

1870 

1880. 

2,160 

§134.18 

§135.85 

§176.23 

§123.03 

949 

148.55 

163.05 

129.11 

676 

100  86 

112.14 

85.00 

4.140 

725 

90  01 

91.10 

81.85 

321 

38  34 

38.43 

2,238 

277 

51  44 

57.32 

45  49 

1,226 

92 

42.85 

43.21 

131 

46.99 

51.86 

30.85 

S3 

97.79 

102.98 

86.12 

73 

123.67 

126.77 

107.74 

78 

72.16 

78.59 

66.95 

214 

29 

107.08 

102.52 

97.34 

39.08 

31.94 

20.68 

19.46 

17.04 

16.87 

168.33 

151.30 

141  81 

123  68 

117 

121.95 

134.72 

113.8-1 

70.54 

65.20 

803 

920 

117 

32.62 

37.24 

25.38 

. 27,499 

1 33,439 

5.939 

|$  70.00 

§ 78.35 

|§  62.15 

§ 06.94 

Germany 

Russia 

Austria 

Italy 

Spain 

lk-lgium 

Holland * 

Sweden,  Norway 

Denmark 

Portugal 


Australia  

Canada 

South  Africa... 
South  America. 


The  World  ... 


EARTHQUAKES.  In  1S58  the  British  Association  published  an  exhaustive  de- 
scription “ Catalogue  of  Earthquakes  from  1006  B.c.toA.n.1842.”  The  subjoined 
whose  dates  are  included  in  that  period  have  been  selected  from  the  British  cata- 
logue Since  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  most  destructive  have  been:- 


[755.., 
1755  .. 
1759... 


Jeddo.  Japan 

Abruzzi,  Nov.  3 

Algiers,  May  or  June. 

Palermo,  Sept.  4 

Peking,  Nov.  30 

Lima,  Oct.  28 

Cairo,  Sept 

Kascban,  June  7 

Lisbon,  Nov.  1 

Syria,  Oct.  30 

Guatemala,  June  7... 

Mauris 

Messiua,  Feb.  4 

Quito,  Feb.  4 

laples.  July  nn 


190.000 

15.000 

20.000 

6.000 

100.000 

18,000 

40.000 

40.000 

50.000 

20.000 

85.000 

75.000 

BOjHIO 

40.000 

6,000 


Year. 

1812..  .. 
1822  . ... 

1829.. . 

1851 

1857 

1859 

1859..  .. 


1875.. . 

1880.. 
1883.  . 

1856.. . 

1887.. 


Place. 


Caracas,  March  26  . 

Aleppo,  Aug.  10 

Murcia,  March  21  — 

Melfi,  A tie.  14 

Calabria'*  Dec.  16.. 

Quito,  March  22 

Erzeroiini,  June  2 
Mendoza,  March  20.. 
Arequipa,  Aug.  13 — 
Cncuta,  May  16.  ... 
Manilla,  July  18  ... 

Java.  Aug.  26 

Churleslou,  Aug  31. 
Nice,  Feb 


12,000 

22,000 

6,000 

14.000 

10.000 

5.000 

15.000 

12.000 

25.000 

14.000 
3,0(10 

50.000 
47 

3.000 


S05  Naples,  jihj  — — 

- »rn  the -courae  1 75  years  from  1788  to  §57,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  lost,  at 
east,  111,000  inhabitants  by  the  effects  of  earthquakes,  or  more  than  1,500  per  year, 
,,‘it  of  ampverage  population  of  0,000,000. 

EARTHENWARE  AND  CHINA.  The  United  States  imported  in  1880,  94,992,215 
worth,  paying  82,829,540  customs  for  same. 

rci  IPSES  The  first  eclipse  ever  recorded  (lunar)  was  accurately  observed  at 
„ , , n r'March  19  721.  The  Egyptians  claim  to  have  discovered  37:1  solar 
' , 5 " [u  d s^lumu-  eclipses  before  B.  C.  323.  The  Clnnese  claim  to  have  known 
? Toe  t heor'v  of  eclipses  B.  C.  120.  The  Nineveh  eclipse  (sun)  recorded  on  a N .»- 
q.e  tiuethtoi)  P m That  predicted  by  Thales  believed  to  have  occur- 

1 B C May  28,  685.  Eclipse  of  Xerxes  when  setting  out  on  his  expedition 
Wi.il, st  Greece,  B.C.  February  17, 478.  , „ 

EDUCATION.  The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  education  m the  sev- 
eral countries  during  the  past  50  years:- 


’ortagal 
•l' iioiland 


Ratio  of  Adults  able  to  Write. 


Ratio  of  School  Children  to 
Population. 


eo  

attending  school  is  usually  two-thirds  of 
4 i a less  than  half),  so  that  the  number  of  children  at  school 
Hp Hi  in  England, 9 per  cent,  in  France,  and  1: 


those  en- 
com  paml 
per  celit 


CORN  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


lOva 


■*===- 


Pennsylvania 

Li. 


North  Quolina  | 


"Virginia 


203,310,000 


gfg|  107,052,000 
141.S03.000 
123.022.000 
04.002.000 
82,795,000 


All  Others 

2,970,000 

Arkansas 

1,150,000 

Illinois 

2,947.000 

Massachusetts 

3,S93,C00 

West  Virginia 

4,400,000 

New  York 

0,488.000 

Connecticut 

9,003,000 

Wisconsin 

12,840,000 

Missouri 

13,109,000 

Maryland 

14,017,000 

3 Indiana 

10,153,000 

24.180.000 

25.195.000 
25,?  55,000 

45.041.000 

01.034.000 


I'  on  lucky 

Tobacco  Production  of  the  United  States 

< IN  POUNDS  ) 


82.552.000 
70,0:15.000 
40.525.000 


Minnesota  jj^F:  -I  21,580,000 

1 21,018,000 


Louisiana  | g | 
South  Carolina 


I 18,888.000 
18,881,000 
1 8,725,000 
1S.050.COO 


2.138.000 

2.112.000 


Total  2,004,15-1,000 

PRODUCTS 

Of  THE 

UXITED  STATES 
1891 


WHEAT  PRODUCTION 

OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
IN  BUSHELS 
V N 1891 


All  Others 

Texas 

Virginia 


30.290.000 

,0,435,000 

7.051.000 


Maryland  U-  j s,io;,000 
New  York  | I”  I 10,03:1,000 


Tennessee  I 
Washington  [ 
Wisconsin  | 

OregoiiJ 

Kentucky 
Nebraska  | 


111, 020, 0( 
.12,210,000 
3,043,000 
Jl3, 149,000 
"n_13,181,000 


Pennsylvania  | 
Missouri] 
Iowa  j| 

South  Dakota 


1 20  804,000 
2§, 732, 000 
',580,000 
329,71-1,000 


Michigan 


Total  01 1,1 80, 00*1 


Florida 

Tennessee  150,000 

North  Carolina 


innu 


000, 000 


2 


015,000 


K 


1,007,000 


1,125,000 


Mississippi 


1,250,000 


Cotton  Production  of  the  United  States 

I 01  POUNDS  ) 1891 V 


42 


43 


44 


STATISTICAL  DICTIONARY. 


EDUCATION.  The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  the  Elementary  Education 
iii  the  principal  countries  of  the  world:— 


United  States 

Algeria  

Alsace  Lorraine... . 
Argentine  Rep  ... 

Austria 

Baden 

Bavaria 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Bremen 

British  Burmah... 
British  Columbia. 

British  India§ 

Denmark 

Egypt 

England  andWalei 

Finland 

France 

Greece 

Hamburg 

Hawaiian  Islands.. 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 

Luxemburg 

Mexico  ..  “ 

Netherlands.  . .. 

New  Brunswick. 
New  South  Wales. 

Norway 

Nova  Scotin. .. 

Ontario 

Portugal 

Prussia 

Quebec 

Queensland  

Roumaniu 

Russia. 

Saxony  

Scotland 

Servia 

South  Australia.. . 

Spain 

Sweden  

Switzerland 

Tasmania  

Victoria .. 

VVurttemherg  — 


Date 

of 

report 

Population. 

School 

age. 

School  popula- 
tion. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Number  of 
Pnpils. 

62,622  250 

*4-21 

17,107,655 

219,063 

12,361,785 

58,000 

1878.. 

1,531,804 

9-14 

259.620 

2,734 

503,078 

21,752,000 

6-14 

8,122,863 

15,166 

2,134,683 

6-14 

243,567 

5,022,890 

6-14 

745,251 

7.184 

1515.. 

1874.. 

1878.. 

5,41X3,005 

12,000.000 

142,645 

3,154,470 

38,500 

186,000,000 

1,9'0,000 

16,952,000- 

25.165,335 

6-13 

772,076 

5,729 

687,749 

187,915 

6-14 

17,892 

52 

3,124 

51 

17,315 

80,292 

2,924 

18*8.. 

1867.- 

1874.. 

1879.. 

5-16 

2,734 

6-14 

240,500 

2,940 

5,562 

(717,166 

231,953 

03-15 

52,500,000 

<(3,710.883 

1878.. 

1,941.253 

7-16 

342,286 

493 

36.905, 78S 

6-13 

6,409,087 

71,547 

4,716,935 

1874.. 

1,457.894 

240,000 

1,227 

81.440 

1878.. 

1875.. 

1877.. 

388,618 

6-14 

44.31U 

230 

48,348 

7,755 

1,559,636 

15,666,000 

6-14 

2,127,950 

15,486 

1879 

5,411,416 

7,522 

1,031,995 

1876.. 

1879.. 

1677.. 

26,801,000 

510,354 

34,245,323 

6-12 

4,527,582 

47,471 

1,931,617 

52,243 

2,162,962 

6-14 

5,251,807 

25,459 

1876.. 

1875.. 

1878.. 

204,000 

9,176.082 

3,583,529 

6-13 

33,000 

673 

8,103 

3,813 

30,477 

349,000 

•186.737 

6-13 

596,791 

1878 

302,371 

5-15 

51,684 

1,395 

54,472 

128,125 

261,622 

1875.. 

1,813,424 

6-14 

302,000 

4,736 

1879.. 

415,270 

1,9:15 

84,356 

1879 

1,733.236 

5-16 

494.424 

5,123 

487,012 

1876 

4,188,410 

6-13 

615,949 

4,510 

198,131 

1871.. 

25,742.404 

6-14 

4,396,73S 

34,988 

4,007,776 

1879. 

1,231.829 

5-16 

4,282 

239,808 

41,380 

11)8,824 

1878.. 

5,000,000 

6-13 

700,000 

2,319 

1870.. 

78,500,000 

6-14 

cl5,ooo.(»no 

28,357 

1,213,325 

1878 

2.760.5S6 

6 14 

448.814 

2,184 

451,324 

1879. 

3.35S,613 

5 13 

561,600 

3,003 

508,452 

1874. 

1,388,505 

507 

22,756 

. 1879. 

213.271 

340 

39,127 

1870. 

16,507.000 

6-13 

2,608,265 

28,117 

1,410,476 

. 1876. 

4,485,542 

6-14 

765.645 

8 770 

598,354 

1871. 
1878 
. 1879. 

2,669,147 

99,328 

867.634 

<76—14 

441,794 

5.008 

164 

1.664 

411,754 

12,453 

231,169 

876 

1.881.505 

6-14 

£93.923 

3,955 

847,292 

1.2fi0 

4^364 

5,893 

31,196 

3.603 

11,921 

11,808 

400 


110.709 

1,205 

1,826 

20,7  i 7 
10,489 
47,085 


1,824 

4,030 

2,011 

6,596 

' 57,936 
6,182 


7.219 

9,477 


29,022 

9,311 

10.156 

4’,  006 
5,S87 


*There  are  15  different  school  ages  in  the  United  States;  the  longest  extends 
from  4 to  21,  the  shortest  from  8 to  10,  and  the  average  length  of  the  school  period 
is  1314  years. 

f Several  States  do  not  report  this  item  separately. 

X European  population. 

§ Exclusive  of  British  subjects. 
a Including  infant  schools. 

b Estimated  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  7 and  13. 
d Day  schools,  including  infant  schools. 

e Of  these  3,710,883  pupils  1,2CS,016  were  between  the  ages  of  3 and  7,  2,833,973, 
between  7 and  13,  and  108,894  were  above  13  years  of  age. 

g 29,710  certificated,  0,010  assistant,  and  33,195  pupil  teachers. 
c Estimated  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  0 and  14. 
d The  school  age  is  fixed  by  the  local  school  authorities. 


STATISTICS  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN'  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  1889. 


Public  School  Statistics  of  the  United  States  in  1800. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 


States  mid  Territories. 

School  Age. 

School  Popu- 
lation. 

Number  Enrolled 

Average  Dally 
Attendance. 

Number  of  Days 
in  the 

School  Year. 

7-21 

522,691 

292,052 

175, 168 

82.4 

6-13 

12.882 

7,989 

4,702 

C-21 

405.587 

205.262 

128.157 

California 

, sa?  ; 

2&0.882 

193,960 

146..-S9 

140 

6-21 

76.212 

50.745 

31,516 

U 171 : 1 08 

4-16 

159,241 

126.505 

<■83,650 

179;18 

C-21 

81.434 

19,649 

it.  (1.  157:4 

District  of  Columbia 

( «)G-1 7 

51,500 

86.906 

f2S,  184 

(f/)42l 

113.647 

92,472 

f 64.819 

95 

Georgia 

IMS 

560.281 

3-12,496 

230,88-1 

5-21 

11.311 

8,586 

r.-2i 

1.744.044 

778.319 

SSS.vlO 

152 

G-21 

770,723 

- 512,055 

342,275 

126 

5-21 

660.-195 

498,267 

806,809 

144 

509.614 

391.420 

237,900 

116.3 

Kentucky 

r.-.’t) 

676.806 

830,986 

222,554 

102 

•MS 

336,137 

182.593 

92.066 

/' 110:108 

4-21 

212,004 

143.113  - 

98,642 

106 

Maryland 

G-21 

184,251 

102,351 

19S 

Massachusetts 

515 

370.116 

871,492 

273,910 

184 

Michigan 

5-20 

640,069 

423.604 

279.900 

141.63 

Minnesota 

5-21 

2S0.960 

127.025- 

116 

5-21 

464.474 

325,862 

S00.790 

1/  785.180 

865.364 

611.541 

376.977 

197 

G-21 

28.963 

16.980 

10,614 

5-21 

332,243 

240,300 

146,139 

Nevada  

6- IS  . 

10.022 

7.387 

5,064 

149.6 

Now  Hampshire 

5-21 

60.124 

43.484 

99.75 

5-lU 

339.052 

227,441 

189.272 

192 

New  Mexico 

5-20 

13,487 

15,000 

12,1X10 

New  York 

1.834,596 

1.042,160 

642.948 

179 

North  Carolina  . . 

G-21 

5S6.G68 

322,533 

203,100 

/6I.67  :G2.50 

North  Dakota 

7.20 

43.153 

35.543 

21,710 

99 

Ohio 

6-21 

1,123,895 

797,439 

549,269 

Oregon 

4-21 

99.543 

63,254 

43,018 

Pennsylvania 

G-21 

965.444 

682,941 

Rhode  Island 

515 

64.960 

/(52,774 

33.905 

South  Carolina 

616 

281.684 

201,260 

147,799 

Tennessee 

G-21 

686,310 

120,104 

296.765 

Texas 

8-16 

545,616  . 

466,872 

286,771 

Utah 

6-18 

60.953 

33,625 

19.876 

Vermont 

5-20 

78.997 

65,608 

Virginia 

521 

652,045 

342,269 

198,290 

Washington 

6-21 

- 87,813 

55.964 

36,946 

92 

West  Virginia  

6-21 

266,326 

193,064 

121,700 

Wisconsin 

4 20 

592.755 

351.723 

200.457 

Total. 


a.  For  1888.  b.  Graded  and  ungraded  schools  respectively,  c.  In  winter 
d.  White  schools  only.  e.  For  1888.  /.  For  white  and  colored  schools  respec- 
tively. g.  For  rural  and  city  schools  respectively.  1i.  Including  evening 
schools,  i.  In  1888. 

Massachusetts  has  enrolled  a greater  number  than  the  school  population.  The 
four  others  having  the  highest  percentage  of  enrollment  to  population,  are:  Texas, 
85  per  cent;  Vermont,  83;  North  Dakota,  82;  Florida,  83;.  The  four  having  the 
lowest  per  centage,  are:  New  Mexico,  34  per  cent;  Louisiana,  39;  I’linois,  45; 
Kentucky,  49  per  cent. 

EGGS.  The  United  States  produces  over  500  million  dozen  eggs  annually;  Great 
Britain,  180;  Fiance,  360;  Germany,  300;  and  Italy  150.  Hens’  eggs  range  from  72 
to  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  in  the  above  countries.  They  average  a little  over  2 oz. 
in  weight.  The  average  number  of  eggs  laid  annually  is  120  per  hen. 


From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 


By  comparing  “total  expenditure”  with  school  population,  the  following  re- 
sults appear.  Massachusetts  expends  §18.69  per  capita,  in  the  education  of  its 
school  population;  California,  §15.02;  District  of  Columbia,  §15.42;  Colorado, §15.12; 

* Nevada,  §12.80;  Rhode  Island,  §12.00.  These  are  the  highest  six  The  lowest  six 
are:  New  Mexico,  § .66;  North  Carolina,  §1.19;  Georgia,  §1.34;  Alabama,  §1.36; 
Louisiana  §1.53;  Mississippi,  §1.80. 


ELECTORAL  VOTE. 

be  as  follow  - : — 

Alabama 

Arkansas. 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Maine 


The  Presidential  Electoral  Vote  of  the  States  for  1 S93  will 


-.* 

Maryland 

8 

« 

9 

1 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

9 

3 

Missouri 

17 

4 

Is 

Montana 

Nebraska 

il 

!- 

Nevada 

3 

24 

New  Hampshire 

4 

15 

New  Jersey 

10 

13 

New  York 

36 

10 

North  Carolina 

11 

13 

North  Dakota 

3 

8 

Ohio 

23 

6 

Oregon 

-1 

Pennsylvania. . 
Rhode  Island. . 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Total 


G 


.414 


ELECTORS.  The  number  of  Electors  in  the  principal  countries  enrolled  per 
1,000  inhabitants  is:  Great  Britain,  88;  France,  263;  Germany,  202;  Austria,  59; 
Switzerland,  242;  Italy,  22;  Portugal,  54;  Belgium,  18.  The  cost  of  a general  elec- 
tion in  England  is  §3, ISO, 000;  in  Scotland,  §190,000;  in  Ireland,  §350,000;  in  all, 
§3,720,000.  The  representation  in  Great  Britain  is:  England,  75;  Scotland,  9.2;  Ire- 
land, 15.8.  The  proportion  of  revenue  paid  is:  England,  77.1;  Scotland,  12.4;  Ire 
land,  10.5;  the  proportion  of  population  is:  England,  74.6;  Scotland,  10.7;  Ireland, 
14.7. 

In  the  French  Republic  suffrage  is  practically  universal,  there  having  been  in- 
scribed on  the  registers  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  by  an  official  report  dated 
April  1, 1876, 9,948,070  legal  voters,  out  of  a population  the  same  year  of  36,905,788  in 
France.  This  gives  1 voter  to  every  4 inhabitants  nearly.  I11  the  United  States,  by 
the  census  of  18S0,  the  ratio  of  legal  voters  to  population  was  1 to  4 nearly.  In 
Great  Britain,  where  suffrage  is  restricted,  the  proportion  is  1 voter  to  every  11  in- 
habitants. 


UIOTIOKTARY. 
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STATISTICAL 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT.  The  greatest  lights  are:  Chandelier  Palais  d’lndustrie  Paris 

15.0. 000  candle  power;  Torch,  Statue  of  Liberty.  N.  Y.  Harbor,  00,000;  The  Electric 
Moon.  San  Jose,  California,  24,000  candle  power;  Marseilles  Light  house  Trance 
40,000;  Sydney  Light  house,  Australia,  iSO.OOO;  Chandelier,  Crystal  Palace  London’ 

3.000. 

One  engine  of  40-horse  power,  Brush  system,  feeds  400  lamps  on  a line  of  80 
miles,  consuming  150  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour,  as  compared  with  one  ton  per  hour  for 
gaslight  over  the  same  length. 

The  San  Jose  electric  moon  stands  on  a tower  200  feet  high,  is  worked  by  a 
9-horse  engine,  and  shows  light  for  2 miles  around.  The  Sydney  light  is  visible  50 
mil:-,  r.nd  has  an  intensity  equal  to  12  millions  of  candles,  being  the  largest  light 
yet  made.  The  Marseilles  light  gives  G times  more  light  than  the  old  system,  at  a 
saving  of  IS  cents  per  hour.  The  Kensington  Museum  saves  $1,175  a year  by  the 
change.  The  smallest  lights  are  Swan  and  Edison’s  arc  lights  of  8 candle  power  for 
domestic  use. 

ELECTRIC  MOTOR. 

1873.  At  the  Vienna  Exhibition  a pump  was  worked  at  a distance  of  1,400 
yards  by  means  of  an  electric  wire. 

1879.  At  lermaize,  La  Marne,  a field  of  G acres  was  ploughed  in  6 hours  with  a 
wire  attached  to  a 12-horse  engine  a mile  distant. 

1881.  At  Oisiel  a farmer  named  Meiner  ploughed  a large  field  by  connecting  an 
electric  wire  with  a waterfall. 

1882.  Project  to  tap  the  force  of  Niagara  by  constructing  turbines,  the  power 
of  water  being  estimated  at  10  million  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  8 million  horse 
power,  and  to  transmit  this  force  through  the  United  States.  Estimated  value, 
$1,500,000  a day,  or  540  million  dollars  annually.  A copper  wire,  half-inch  diameter 
and  300  miles  long,  would  suffice  to  convey  30,000  horse  power  from  Niagara  to  New 
York. 

1883.  Four  electric  locomotives  constructed  by  the  New  York  Railway  Com- 
pany to  do  the  w'ork  of  160  ordinary  locomotives. 

1891.  There  are  113  electric  roads  in  the  U.  S.,  and  450  others  under  construc- 
tion, aggregating  512J£  miles,  (230  of ’which  are  in  Boston).  There  are  G47  motor 
cars  including  those  under  contract,  300  of  them  for  Boston. 

ELECTRIC  SCIENCE. 

(1.)  The  Mcigasin  du  Loume  at  Paris  finds  the  cost  of  lighting  to  be:  Gas,  100; 
Edison  light,  75;  Jablochkoff,  55. 

(2.)  The  first  electric  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  opened  from  Belfast 
to  Giant’s  Causeway  in  September,  1883. 

(3.)  The  first  electric  screw-boat  made  a trip  on  the  Thames  at  Greenwich, 
July,  18S3;  speed,  9 miles  an  hour. 

EUROPE.  Schools  of  See  Schools. 

ELEVATION  of  Continents  and  Lakes.  The  average  above  sea  level  is : Europe, 
670,  Asia,  1,140;  North  America,  1,150;  South  America,  1,100.  The  height  of  Lake 
Superior  above  sea  level  is  600  feet;  Lake  Michigan,  578;  Lake  Huron,  578;  Lake 
Erie,  565;  Lake  Ontario,  243  feet. 

See  Depth. 

EMERALD.  The  value  of  this  gem  is  5 grains,  $25;  10  grains,  $100;  15  grains. 
$250, 24  grains,  $500. 

E M I G R ATI 0 N . See  Immigration. 

EMPLOYMENTS  of  the  People  See  Diagram,  page  39. 

ENTERIC  Fever.  See  Consumption  also  Diseases. 


ENTRIES.  The  entries  into  United  States  ports  in  18S1  were  in  thousand  tons: 
American,  2,919;  British,  8.458;  German,  1,173;  Scandinavian,  1,035;  Italian,  659; 
French,  305;  Spanish,  277 ; all  others,  805;  total,  15,631.  This  shows  54  per  centage 
to  have  been  British.  The  American  flag  stood  for  12  per  cent,  of  entries  in  Great 
Britain  in  1S60,  and  for  less  than  2 per  cent,  in  18S0. 


EVICTIONS.  The  number  of  persons  actually  evicted  in  Ireland  from  1S49-S2 
was  over  2 millions,  or  about  70,000  per  annum,  or  35  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

EXHIBITIONS. 


1862 

1867 

1873 


Place. 

Area 

(Acres!, 

Visitors, 
i Millions). 

Days  Open. 

Receipts. 

Loudon 

Paris 

24 

6.2 

4.5 

141 

200 

12,120,000 

640.000 

London 

n 

2.100,000 

48 

186 

2,030,000 

Philadelphia 

60 

1(U 

191 

4,870,000 

New  Orleans 

Paris 

Chicago 

173 

1,037 

'2.8 

183  j 

179 

8,870,000 

The  main  building  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  was  the  largest  ever  erected, 
beine  1 37S  feet  long  by  905  wide.  The  United  States  and  State  building  of  885  feet 
and  l width  of  565,  Horticultural  Hall  was  600  feet  long  and  194  wide. 


EXPENDITURES  of  Nations.  See  Diagram,  page  23. 
EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS.  See  Diagram,  page  23. 


EXEMPTION  Laws  of  the  United  States. 


V alue  of 
Personal 
Property. 

Acres  of 
Land. 

Value  of 
Home- 
stead. 

{Value  of 
Personal 
! Propet tv 

. P Vn  . oi 

Acres  „r(  n,)ma. 
Lund  | , tend. 

Alabama 

$1,000 

160 

S 2,000 

Mississippi 

S550 

300 

900 

90:’) 

About  450 
200 
90 

80 

160 

$•2  000 
1 590 

5.000 

2.000 

5.000 
500 

1 0 o 

5.000 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota  

Delaware 

Diet,  of  Columbia 

500 

1,000 

500 

1,500 

800 

300 

Any  No. 
160 

5lQW 

2,000 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey  

New  Mexico  

160 

1,000  No 

Georgia 

waiver. 

10U 

100 

50 

1,600 

5,1100 

1,000 

* 

No  Limit. 

Idaho  

300 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Curoliua  ... 

300 

* 

Indiana  

600 

200 

iuo 

500 

1,200 

1.00C 
1.00!) 
5,0i  >0 
1,000 
500 

200 

Kentucky 

200 

1,000 

Utah..  ............ 

Vermont 

Washington  Ty.. 
West  Virginia 

•200 

About  300 
100 

4 

500 

200 

r 

1,000 

Massachusetts 

.’40 

Michigan 

1,500 

900 

5,000 

Minnesota 

800 

80 

1 ' 

♦No  Homestead  Law.  {The  homestead,  land  nnd  personal  property  uot  to  exci  <:d  $2,003. 
{Similar  to  California. 

EXPECTATION  of  Life.  See  Life. 

FACTORY  Steam  Power  of  Nations.  See  Diagram,  page  39. 

FAILURES.  See  Bankruptcy. 

FAIRS.  In  that  of  Leipzig  the  annual  average  of  sales  is  20  million  dollars 
comprising  20,000  tons  of  merchandise,  of  which  8,000  tons  are  books. 

The  fair  of  Nijni-Novgorod  is  the  greatest  in  the  world,  the  returns  showing: 

Year.  Goods  Offered.  Goods  Sold. 

1841 $ 40,009X00  $3!)  000.000 

1857  65,000.000  60,(100,000 

1876 150,000.000  140,000,000 

This  fair  is  attended  by  150,000  dealers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
goods  sold  in  1876,  were,  in  million  dollars:  Cottons,  Linens,  etc.,  40;  Fnrs:  Leather, 
etc..  35;  Ural  Metals,  35;  Flour,  Fish,  Brandy,  15;  Tea  and  Luxuries,  15. 

FAMILIES.  See  Dwellings. 


FAMINES. 

Wulford  mcntioDB  160  since  the  eleventh  century, 


Rutland ..57  I Prance 10 

Ireland 34  j Germany H 


Scotland 


. . 12  | Italy,  etc.. 


The  worst  in  modern  times  have  been:— 
Conutr.'.  J)nte.  No.  of  Victims. 

Prance 1770  48.. O 0 

Ireland...  1817  1.029,01  0 

India 1866  1,450,000 


2.085£ 

2,1 

2.10-lf 


FARMS.  In  the  United  States  (ISS0)  there  were  4,008,007  farms,  comprising 
284,771,042  acres,  valued  at  $10,197,096,770;  value  of  farm  implements,  $406, 520.055; 
Livestock,  $1,500,464,609;  cost  of  fences,  etc.,  $77,763,473;  annual  cost  of  fertilizers, 
$28,586,397;  estimated  value  of  all  productions,  $2,213,402,564. 

See  Agriculture. 

FARM  ANIMALS.  See  Live  Stock,  also  Diagram,  page  43. 

FAST  TIME.  Tables  showing  the  record  of  best  performances  on  the  American 
Turf  to  July,  1801. 

IN  HARNESS.  TROTTING. 

•i  mile  by  a mare— Mnuil  > . at  Glenvlllc.  o . July  •n.  I8*>  

•I  mile  by  a gelding— Jay-Eyc-Soe,  at  NarrnBann-u.lt.  I..  August  I . I >*4  

•I  mile  by  a at  Cambridge.  I ml..  October  22.  139u. 

1  mile  on  a 1 pm  lie  truck-  Harm,  at  Tolcdu.O..  ami  East  : ugiimw.  Midi..  In  IS.* 

I ,n||c  to  a waqou-Hopeful.  at  Chicago.  October.  12. 1978  

, mile  under  saddle- -Great  Eastern. a.  New  York.  September 22.  18.7.. 

1 mile  In  a race- -Maud  S..  at  Chicago.  -Inly  21.  1880.. . ..  ....... 

2 miles— Fannie  Witherspoon.  at  Chicago,  September  ir>  1885. . • 

3 miles— Huntress,  at  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  September  pi.  K 

5 miles— Lady  Mack,  at  Oakland.  Cal..  April  2.  18.1 

10  miles— Controller,  Sau  Francisco,  28.  

PACING. 

*1  mile— Westmont,  with  running  mate  at  Chicago.  III.,  duly  l|  1834 

i ilial'  « «*■  :::::::::: 

1880 

. miim_H.ro.  Imruem.  « Union  Cm™.  L »«>  ' '•  '»S- 

. miles— Oneldu  CM* V 

u Miller.  -1  yenrs.  « Deer  Mae.  «•  '*“  

5 mil'  Cyclone ^IZIZ 

* ,r-'l=  K.  T 31.  1883. . 

?jnillc-Lrltinnk.5)  v y . Mav  31.  is:*' 

■r  "Mle  Fldes.  1 « *'*£. i X.  .Ml,  -.  n. 

K mile— Bello  U.  J Senes.  ■ . . tl  , , , hers.  IS.. 

X mile— Bel" X.  J.  .Mmo-i  20.  .890  

1 mile— Sol' ' .-Inly  01.  ...  ... 

i inlle-Rnvnloe,ajcnre,  , „ , ......  s V . Juiicll,  IS20 

1#  miles- Teuton,  I )'■*  > sh^Llieud  Pay,  I..  I..  September  I,  IVOO 

1 cine, ,So.  111..  July  :.|» 

mile.— ormh.  J « sllt.cpshead  Bay.  L.  I.,  June  20,  1890 

£ at  Westchester,  K.  T..  Angus,  27.  1889 
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RAILROADS  OF  THE  WORLD  JAN.  1, 1891. 


_3,000 


M 

4,500 


9,000 


E l S 

12,000  13.500  15,000  j 16,500 


18,000  19,500  21,000 


United  States 
107 ,433 


23,624 


18 ,670 


15 ,709 


Australasia  10 ,077 


Italy 


6,150 


Spain 


5 ,528 


Argentine 


5,000 


Sweden& 

Norway 


4 ,030 


4,600 


Belgium 


Algeria 


1,933 


Cape  Colony  1 ,608 


1,408 


1 ,109 


1 ,070 


Turkey  Asia 


Ecuador 


Nc\y  Fouudland  191 1 1 


OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Nicaragua 

93 

Honduras 

69 

Salvador 

35 

Hawaii 

32 

Persia 

30 

RAILROADS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  JAN.  1,1891. 
M 


1.000  2,000  i 3,000  4,000 


i 5j 


I 


E S 


Alabama 

Arkansas  . 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgiu 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


000  i 6,000  ! 7,000  j 8,000  9,000  10,00011.000  12,000 


L tah| 


JLL 


New  Hampshire  1 ,125  ■ 

New  Jersey  2,034  ■ 

New  York 
North  Carolina  2 ,955  ■ 

North  Dnkota  2 ,055  1 

Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina  2 ,317  J" 

South  Dakota 
Tennessee 


8 ,033h 
1 ,503  - 


8 ,489  ■ 
220  « 


Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 
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STATISTICAL  DICTION  AH.  Y. 


FAST  TIME.  Running  Eaces  continued:— 

2*  Ten  Broeek  (5).  110  lbs.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  29, 1877 3.27V5 

Wild  Moore  (6), libs.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  September  29, 1882 3.28 

Cushwacker  (aged),  99  lbs.,  Lnrntogn,  N.  T.,  August  18, 1881 S.30 

2)i. . . Monitor  (4),  110  lbs.,  Baltimore,  Md„  October  20, 1880 3.44)4 

| f^SSc^Vuita.  \ S.ratogi,  N.  T.,  July  29, 1S75 2.5«* 

2V, Aristides  (1),  104  lbs.,  Lexington,  Ky.,  May  18, 1876 4.27)6 

24t Ten  Broeek  (41,  104  lbs.,  Lexjngton,  Ky.,  September  16, 1876 4.58)6 

234 Hubbard  (4),  107  lbs.,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  August  9,  1878 4.5S9.1 

::  Drake  Carter  (4),  115  lbs.,  Sheepsliead  Bay.  N.  Y.,  September  6, 1884  5.24 

4*  Ten  Broeek  (41,  104  lbs.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  September  27,  1876 7.15?i 

Fellow-craft.  (41, 108  lbs.,  Saratoga,  X.  Y„  August  20, 1S74 7.19J4 

HEAT-BEST  TWO  IN  THREE. 

i'j  Sleepy  Dick lbs.,  Kiowa,  Kansas,  November  24, 1888 0.21% 

• i,  .Rogers  118  lbs.,  Helena,  Montana,  August  22, 1S8S 0.48 

»4  3 In  5.  Fusllnde  (aged),  Cheyenne,  W.  T.,  June  80, 18S1 0.50*1  0.51 

Pequost  won  first  heat  In  0.50)4. 

% Kittle  Pease,  4 years,  Dallas,  Texas,  November  2, 1887 1.00 

t,  Lizzie  S.  (5),  118  lbs.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  September  28,  1883 1.1854 

Edwin  A.  (aged),  101  lbs.,  Brighton  Beach,  N.  Y.,  August  28, 1882 1.84 

l Bounce  (4)  90  lbs.,  Slieepshead  Bay,  N.  Y.,  September  7, 1831 1.42 

1 3 In  5,  L’ Argentine  (6),  115  lbs.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  14,  1879 1.  4,  3,  1.44 

Mary  Anderson,  83  lbs.,  won  first  heat  In  2.09 

H , Blgwroon  4 years,  Lockport,  N Y.,  July  4,  1872  2.42)£ 

•j  Miss  Woodford  (4),  107)6  lbs.,  Sheepsliead  Bay,  N.  Y.,  September  20,  ls84  3 83 

3 Norfolk  ( 4),  100  lbs.,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  September  28, 1865 5.27)J 

I Ferida  (4),  1 05  lbs.,  Slieepshead  Bay,  N.  Y.,  September  18, 1880  7.28)6  7.41 

HURDLE  RACES. 

1 .Bob  Thomas  140  lbs.,  Chicago,  III.,  August  13,  1890 1.49 

1 Swannauoe  (aged),  120  lbs.  Brighton  Beach,  N.  Y.,  July  16, 18Si 1.50 

Up WIusIqw  138  lbs.,  Chicago,  111.,  August  29,  18SS 2.023f 

It, Jim  McGown  (4),  127  lbs.,  Brighton  Beach,  N.  Y.,  November  9,  1882 2.16 

I?A Guy  155  lbs.,  Latonla.  Ky.,  October  8, 1885  2 35 

1 Yi Kitty  Clark  (4),  ISO  lbs,  Brighton  Beach,  August  23, 1881 2.47 

Speculation  (6),  125  lbs , Brighton  Beach,  N.  Y.,  July  19, 1881 2.47 

1*8 Turfman  (5),  140  lbs.,  Saratoga,  N,  Y.,  August  7,  1882  3.16 

l?j Kitty  Clark  (4),  142  lbs.,  Monmouth  Park,  N.  J.,  July  12, 1882 3.17 

2 Tom  Leathers  (aged),  117  lbs.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  April  16,  1875 3.471^ 


0.22)4 

0.48 

0.52 

1.00 

1-1234 

1.87 

1.4214 

1.4751 

2.43 

s.si?4 


Mile  Heat6— Joe  Rhodes  (5),  140  lbs.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Jnue  4, 1878 

H .YE  TROTTED  FASTER  THAN  2.20. 

....  1.5031  1.50)4 

HORSE  AND  SIRE. 

Record. 

No.  of  Heats. 

Jay-Eye-See,  blk.  g.,  by  Dictntor 

2.0821 

2.10 

29 

.31 

iai'^ 

Rams,  b g.,  by  Conklin's' Abdallah 

2.13)4 

67 

o 

^8 

Goldsmith  Maid,  b.  m.,  by  Alexander’s  Abdallah 

Trinket,  b.  in.,  by  Princess..  

2 14 
2.14 

114 

Harry  Wilkes,  b.  g.,  by  George  Wilkes 

Lulu,  h.  m.,  by  Alexander’s  Norman , 

2.14?i 

2.14JI 

50 

74 

M i lii'ii.  b g.,  by  Startle  

2.15 

9 

FASTEST  ATLANTIC  OCEAN  PASSAGES. 


Stenmers. 

Line. 

Date  Arrived. 

huiTiiMiiwn  to  New  York 

Roche's  Point  to  Sundy  Hook. . 
Ruclipis  Point,  to  Sandy  Hook. . 

Kinsale  to  Sandy  Hook 

Roche's  Point  to  Sandy  Hook . . 

Teutonic 

City  of  Paris. . 

White  Star 

Inman 

Canard 

National 

Sulon 

Canard 

National 

Onion 

White  Star 

Inman 

August  13.  IS'.ki 

August  28.  1889 

September  7, 1889 

June  4,  1884 

October  7.  1888 

November  18,  188H 

June  18.  1884 

September  19.  1882 

February  14.  1889 

October  in,  1875 

America 

Si  ndy  llimk  to  Kinsale 

Sandy  Hook  to  Ruche's  Point. . 
Sandy  Hook  to  Roche’s  Point. . 
Sandy  Hook  to  Roche’s  Point. . 

America 

Alaska 

Germania 

City  of  Berlin. 

The  best  Steamboat  records  are  as  follows:  The  Mary  Powell,  from  New  York 
to  Pougkeepsie,  7(>  miles,  in  3 hours  and  23  minutes.  The  South  America , 20  miles 
.»n  the  Hudson  m l hour.  125,  in  5 h.  18  m.,  by  Chrysopolis.  Sacramento  to  San 
* rancisco.  Prom  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis  the  R.  E . Lee,  June  30  July  4 1S70  3 
days,  18  hours,  14  minutes. 


RAILROADING. 


34).i  miles— 47  m.,  broad  guageDcngine  ( 

May  11,  1848.  6 „ ww, 

111  miles— 98  m.,  Fontaine  engine  and  two  coaches,  Amherstburg  to  St.  Thomas  Panada  ici 

*'is M “r>  °°°  co"cl‘' m r-» 

^ is  -n lies— 120 > in.,  Eugine  No.  10,  special  palace  car,  17  m.  (Welland  to  Victoria)  in  14>/  m Sr  Than, 
, I tI'SI''”.'  Fontaine  engine  and  two  coaches,  in  251  m.,  St.  Thomas' to  Victoria  M 
V.-V Dutchman?1 in  & m.®  Londou  10  Bri*tol>  !18H  by  hi  j train  known  I! 


814  mil 


E i/uicumau,  in  12U  m.  ...  — „ 

'Si'f.V6.5  ‘l>ecln'  lrf,n'  Falls  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  1 i»6 


•..ail  and  baggage  car  and  a 
Pittsburg,  Pa, 


.....  ohuiiuoiiui  irom  convenimn,  Chlcaso.  Ill  to  Washington  I)  ('  Tmw.  m ~ «— » 

“ Fi'Umuu  hotel  car,  Juac  1 to  4, 1876,  No  stops  hettveon  Jerae?  Oitya 


lonveying 
D.  C„ Jm 


YACHT  SAILING. 


m irtum. 

-■-»  -•  i fiy  l 2’661  »' 

EATS.  Fat  is  composed  ot  two  substances,  Oleine,  or  Elain,  which  is  that  port 
• . . always  retains  its  fluid  state,  and  may  be  obtained  from  them 

nressuie;  am,  Stearine,  which  is  the  solid  portion  that  remains  after  the  Olein, 


removed.  The  composition  of  100  parts  of  different  varieties  of  fats,  and  the  tem- 
perature  at  which  they  melt  are:— 


O 

| Stearine. 

Fusible  Tem- 
perature. 

a 

5 

a 

•c 

C/3 

Fusible  Temper- 
ature. 

Fresh  Butter  in  sum’er 
“ “ “ winter 

Hog" g Lard 

60 

37 

62 

24 

24 

40 

63 

38 

76 

76 

97°  Fabr. 

Mutton  suet 

23 

68 

72 

74 

32 

28 

26 

97°  to  104°  Fohr. 
111°  Fnhr. 

126)4°  Fa  hr. 

113° 

127°  “ 

Duck  “ 

Ox  Tallow 

Fnt  of  Meat 

Professor  Johnston  says  that  the  solid  fat  of  the  goose  is  the  same  as  that  ol' 
man,  and  as  that  in  olive  oil  and  butter,  and  is  named  margarine;  and  that  the 
solid  fat  of  cattle,  the  sheep,  the  horse,  the  pig,  differs  from  that  of  man,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  stearine.  The  fluid  part,  or  oleine,  is  identical  in  all  animals 
and  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  fluid  part  of  olive  oil,  and  many  other  vege- 
table oils,  and  in  greater  quantities  in  the  fat  of  some  animals  than  in  that  of 
others. 

FECUNDITY  and  Life  Period  of  Birds. 


Years. 

Years. 

Eggs  at  a sitting. 

B ackcap 15 

Canary,  if  it  does  not  couple,  24 

Pelican 40  to  50 

Pheasant 15 

Falcon 2 to  4 

Fowl,  domestic 6 to  20 

Partridge 14  to  20 

Pheasant 10  to  20 

Sparrow  4 to  6 

Sparrow  Hawk 2 to  5 

Stork 2 to  3 

Eagle 100 

Fowl,  common 10 

Goldfinch 10  to  15 

Goose 50 

Robin io  to  12 

SkylarK lOto  30 

Sparrow  Hawk 40 

Starling 10  to  12 

Lark 16  to  IS 

Thrush 8 to  10 

Wren  10  to  16 

Nightingale 16  to  18 

Parrot..  10 

Whentear f 2 

Wren ! 2 to  3 

FEEBLE  MINDED.  See  Schools. 


FEVER.  The  predisposition  varies  with  age  in  the  following  degree:— 

Age.  Degree.  , Age.  Degree.  Age.  Degree. 

Under  5.  10  20-25  197  50  55  6 


5-10 

10-15 

15-20 


25-30 

30-40 

40-50 


Napoleon  lost  51,000  soldiers  by  fever  in  his  campaign  of  1812,  and  the  French 
army  17.000  men  in  the  Crimea,  in  1855.  The  visitation  of  typhus  fever  in  Great 
Britain  in  1846-7  attacked  1,400,000  persons,  of  whom  10,000  died  in  Liverpool 
alone.  In  1798  yellow  fever  ravaged  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  50,000  of  the  70,000  people  in  Philadelphia  fled  from  the  city.  In  1878  the 
yellow  fever  raged  in  southern  towns  of  the  United  States,  and  was  especially 
fatal  at  Memphis. 

See  Diseases. 

FINANCES  of  Nations.  The  following  table  gives  the  Debts,  Revenues,  Ex- 
penditures and  Commerce  of  the  principal  nations  compiled  from  official  docu- 


COUNTRIES.  t Public  Debt. 


Argentine  Republic 
Australasia  b.  ... 
Austria-Hungary  . 
Austria  proper.. 
Hungary  proper.. 

Belgium 

Brazil — 

Canada 

Ksypt 

France 

Germany 

German  States. 
Great  Britain  — 

Greece 

India,  British 

Italy 

Japan  ... 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway  ... 

Porn 

Portugal 

Roumunia 

Russia . 

Scrvia 

Spur  ii  c 

Sweden  <1 

Switzerland  e ... 

Turkey/ 

United  States 

Totnl  debts .... 


Dollars. 

128.047,255 

614,613,315 

1,100,370,800 

273,1)6.953 

582.250.000 
408:992.466 
431,584,400 
255,966.417 
518,625,840 

5,950,000,000 
140,748,500 
1,590,580,00) 
3,701,653,270 
90,496,660 
806.501,105 
2,201,903.48) 
250,379.175 
153  790.000 
432  491.640 
29,791,240 

241.650.000 
532,314,570 
149,063.773 

2,601,345.000 
40,250.695 
1,278.126,5(0 
63  946.050 
6,120,780 
744  839.018 
1,863,964,873 

27,183,523,180 


Revenue. 


Dollars. 

39,236,749 

111,427,055 

50.223,404 

237,277,845 

150,443,209 

63,227,830 

66,524,700 

35,794,650 

47,016.410 

757.361.000 
141,741,303 
561.615,232 
439,940,550 

14.265.000 
358  637,10) 
278  598, 1 80 

75,606.059 

25.425.000 
41  503.747 
13.1:38,640 
66,601,664 
32,114,679 
29,371,914 

349.495.000 

7.473.000 
160,475,375 

27.873,000 

9025,6(0 

59.221,200 

323,690,706 


Dollars. 
36,694,490 
103  295,230 
52  648.970 
257.459,685 
164,460,012 
65,374.150 
75.727,118 
28  7.30,157 
49,613.70.) 
703.849,240 
1 10.562.940 
432,653,115 
445,180,415 

15. 060. 000 
351,699.625 
276.920,120 

75.606,059 

24.072.000 
55  714,517 
12,407,72.) 
68,  (XX), 000 
33,465.449 
27,111,570 

361,815,000 

7,458,232 

183,9)6,000 

25.509.250 

9,085:600 

76,662:148 

305,830,970 


Imports,  a 


Dol  urs. 
81,246,163 
321,762.550 

249.960.000 
(In  Austria- 
(In  Austria- 
814  239  840 

90,354,860 
116, 197,043 
41  820  000 
905, 18O.0.K) 

882.125.000 
(In  German 

1,950  092  84.) 
27.265  840 
340,783  26.) 
270,368  950 
28.821  824 
30  27 1.W '0 
394,500  890 
52.648,295 
11,064.744 
39  269,640 
71.981,43.) 
288,421,640 
10,217.269 
178,689,202 
63.840, 0UO 
Nut  given. 
87.272,845 
620,169,652 


Exports,  a 

Dolinin. 
60,389,052 
221,680,635 
•299  900,000 
Hungary.) 
Hungary.) 
270.643,580 
1118,354,900 

91.400.496 

73.397.000 
070,i  20,000 
814,501,000 

Empiic.) 
1,479,837  915 
18  864,920 
445,492.135 
219,68  i,450 
33,016  248 

46.725.496 
258,469.840 

16.369,480 

7,958,625 

29,293,20) 

44,130,056 

351,264,980 

7.750.000 
143,893  683 
70, 524, (XX) 

Net  given. 
58,272,47a 
784.406,41  i 


a Including  merchandise,  specie  and  bullion. 

b Including  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Queensland,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  Victoria  and 
Western  Australia. 

d.  Spain  being  wholly  unable  to  meet  the  interest  on  its  debt,  it  was  “ converted  ” in  1881-82  from 
an  aggregate  of  $2,560,000,000.  iuto  new  securities  to  Iho  amount  of  $1,290,000,000  at  4 per  cent. 

e Debt  of  Sweden  is  wholly  offset  by  the  value  of  the  State  railways,  built  by  the  Government. 
f.  Switzerland  makes  no  reports  of  her  external  commerce  by  money  vnlues,  but  ouly  by  we  Jet'  1 
merchandise.  e ' 

The  Turkish  Government,  by  arrangement  with  a committee  of  bondholders.  ••  scaled  ” its  duou* 
debt  in  1881,  from  $1,264,009,425  to  $532,186,170,  pledging  its  revenues  for  payment. 


<S9 


STATISTICAL  I>lCTlOKTAR.Y, 


FIBRE.  See  Cotton , Flax , Hemp  and  Jute. 

FINANCES.  See  Diagrams  on  pages  22,  23,  31  and  38. 

•INANCIAL  History  of  the  United  States.  The  following  table  gives  a complete 
exhibit  of  the  Public  Debt,  Gross  Revenues,  Expenditures,  Exports  and  Imports 
tor  every  year  from  1789  to  the  present  time 


1789 

1790 

1791. 

1792 . 

179a 

1794. 

1795. 

1796. 
1797-. 

1798 

1799  ■ 
1800. 
1001 
1802. 

1803.. 

1804.. 

1805.. 

18.6.. 
1807.. 


1810.. 
1811- 
. 1812- 

1813- 

1814 - . 
1815.. 
1816- 
1817. 
1818- 
1819- 
18‘0- 
1821- 
1822- 
1823  — 

1824- 

1825- 

1826- 

1827- 

1828- 

1829- 

1830- 

1831- 
1S32 
1833- 
18:14-  - 
1835- 
1836 
1837 • ■ 
183c 

1839 

1840 
7841  • • 

1842- 

1843- 
1844 
1845- 
184o 

1847 

1848 

1849- 

1850- 

1851- 

1852- 
1853  • 

1854- 

1855- 

1856- 

1857- 

1858- 

1859- 

1860- 
1861- 
1862- 
1803- 

1864- 

1865- 
1S66- 
1867- 
1868 
1869.- 
1870  . 

1871- 
• 1872- 
1873- 
1874 
1875- 
1870- 
1877 
1878- 
1879 


George  Washington 

Gecrge  Washington 

George  Washington 

Georgo  Washington 

George  Washington 

George  Washington 

George  W ashington 

George  Washington 

John  Adams 

John  Attains 

John  Adams 

John  Adams 

T.  Jefferson 

T.  Jefferson 

T.  J efferson 

T.  Jefferson 

T.  Jefferson 

T.  Jefferson 

T.  Jefferson 

T.  Jefferson 

J.  Madison 

J.  Madison 

J.  Madison 

J.  Madison 

J.  Madison 

J.  Madison 

J.  Madison 

J.  Madison 

J.  Monroe 

J.  Monroe 

J.  Monroe 

J.  Monroe 

J.  Monroe 

J.  Monroe 

J.  Monroe 

,J.  Monroe ....... 

Q.  Adams 

Q,.  Adams..-. 

J.  Q,.  Adams 

J.  Q.  Adame 

A. Jackson 

A.  Jackson 

A-  Jackson .... 

A.  Jackson 

A. Jackson 

A.  Jackson ... 

A-  Jackson 

A.  Jackson 

M.Vau  Buren 

M.  Van  Buren 

.VI.  Vau  Buren 

M. Van  Buren 

W.  Harrison - 

J.  Tyler 

I.  Tyler 

J.  Tyler 

J.  K.  Polk 

J.  K.  Polk 

J.  K.  Polk 

J K.  Polk 

Z.  Taylor  

M.  Filmore * 

M.Filniore 

.M.  Filmore.  

_ Pierce 

F.  Pierce  

F.  Pierce  - 

Pierce — 

J.  Buchanan — 

BuchauaD — 

. . Buchanan 

J.  Buchanan 

A.  Lincoln 

A.  Lincoln.  

A.  Lincoln  

A.  Lincoln 

A.  Lincoln....- 

A.  Johnsou  

A.  Johnson 

A.  Johnson  

U.  8.  Grant 

U.  S.  Grant 

U.  8.  Grant 

U.  S.  Grant 

U.  8.  Grant 

U.  S. Grant..' 

U.  S.  Grant- 

U.  S.  Grant 

K.  B Hayes- 

K.  B.  Hayes 

K.  B.  Hayes  


1880.., it.  B.  Hayes  . 


1881 

1882 

1883- 

1884 

1885- 

1886 

1887- 


A Garllcld  . 
C.  A.  Arthur. . 
C A.  Arthur  . 
C.  A.  Arthur. . 
G.  Cleveland  . 
G.  Cleveland. . 
G.  Cleveland. . 
G.  Cleveland. .. 

B.  Harrison 

B.  Harrison... , 
B.  Harriet 


75,463.476 
77.227.924 
80,352.634 
78  427. 404 
80,747,587 
83,762,172 
82,064.479 
79,228,529 
78,408,669 
82.976  294 
8:3  038.050 
80.712,632 
77.084  686 
86,427,120 
62,312,150 
75,725,270 
69,218,398 
65,196,317 
57.023.192 
53,173,217 
48,005  587 
45,209,737 
55,962,827 
81.487,846 
99,833,660 
127,334.933 
123.491,965 
103.466,633 
95,529,648 
91,015,566 
89.9S7.427 
93,540,676 
90,875,877 
90  269,777 
8.3,788.432 
81,054,059 
73,987,357 
67,475,043 
58,421.413 
48,565,406 
39,12:3.191 
24,322,235 
7,001.032 
4,760,081 
37,733 
37,513 
836,957 
3,308,121 

10.434.221 
3,573,343 
5.250,870- 

13,594,481 
32,742,922 
2:3,461,652 
15.925,303 
15,550,203 
38  826.585 
47  044,862 
63,061,858 
68,452.774 
68,304.796 
66,199.342 
59,803,108 

42.242.222 
85,586.957 
31,972,5:17 
28,699,8:31 
44.911,881 
58,496,837 
64,842.287 
90,580,873 

524,176,112 
1,11 9,772. 13S 
1,815,784.370 
■2  680.647,869 
2,773.236,178 
2,678, 126,1 03 
2 616, 878.511 
2.588.452,213 
2 480,672,427 
2,253,211,332 
2,153,251,328 
1,234,482.933 
•251,690.648 
2,282,284,631 
2,180,395,066 
2,205,301,892 
• 256,205,082 
,349.507,482 
,120,415,370 
,.069,013,569 
1,918,812.994 
1,884.171,728 
1, 830, 528.923 
1,876,424,275 
1,756.445,205 
1,663,461,530 
1,680,917,700 
1,640,673.340 
1,555.030,909 
1,546,961,690 


10.210,025 

8.740.700 

5,720,624 

10.041.101 
9,419,802 
8,740.329 
8.758,916 
8,209,070 

12,621,459 
12,451,1S4 
12,945.455 
15,001.391 
11,064,097 
1 1 ,835.840 
13,689,508 
15,608.828 
16.398.019 
17,665,544 
7,773,473 
12,144,206 
14,431.838 
12,639.032 
40,524,844 
34. 559,536 
50,961,237 
57.171,421 

33.833.592 
21,593,936 

24.605.665 
20,881,493 

19.573.703 
20,232,427 

20.540.666 
24,381.212 
26,840,858 
25,260,434 
22,966,363 
24,763,629 
24,827.627 
24,844.116 
28,526,820 
31,865.561 
33, 9481426 
21,791,935 
35,430,087 
50,826,796 

27.883.853 
39,019.382 
33,881,242 
25.032.193 
80,519.474 
3-1.713,744 
2u,  782, 4 10 
31,198,555 

29.941.853 
29.699,967 
55.338,168 
56.992,479 

59.796.592 
47,649,388 

52.762.704 
49,893.115 

61.500.102 
73,802.291 
65,351,374 
74,056,899 
68  9(  o 212 

70.372,665 
81,758.557 
76,841,407 
83.371,640 
581.679.915 
889  379.652 
1,392,500,716 
1,805.939,345 
1,270.884,173 
1,131.060,920 
1,030,749.516 
609  621  828 
696.729,973 
652,092.468 
679,153,921 
518,669.221 
728,751.291 
675,971,607 
68-1.937,847 
617.872,335 
662.345, 0S0 
1,076.631.827 
545,340,713 
480,049,4-23 
403.525,250 
308,287,582 
318.519  870 
323.090,706 
336,439,727 
3?l.4''3,278 
379  260,075 
387.05i.058 
463  963.080 
392,612,447 


Expenditure 

Exports. 

7,207.539 

19,012,041 

9.141.569 

20,753.098 

7.529.575 

‘26,109,572 

9,302,124 

33,920,233 

10,435,069 

47,989,472 

8,367.776 

67,064.097 

8,626.012 

56,850,200 

8,613,517 

61,527,097 

11,077.043 

78,665.522 

11,989.739 

70,970.180 

12,273,376 

91,115,925 

13,276.084 

72,483,160 

11,25-8,983 

55,800,083 

12,624,646 

77,699,074 

13,727,124 

95,566.021 

15,070,093 

101.536  91.3 

11,292,292 

108,343.151 

16,764.584 

22.-130,900 

13.867,226 

52.203,333 

13,319,986 

06.057,970 

13.601  808 

61,316,883 

‘22,279,121 

38,527.230 

39,190  520 

27,855,927 

38,028,230 

6,927,441 

39,582,493 

52,557,753 

48.244,495 

81,920  452 

40,877,640 

87,671,560 

35,104.875 

93,281,131 

24,004,199 

70  141.501 

21,763,024 

69.661,669 

19.090,672 

69,974,382 

17,676,592 

73.160.281 

15,314.171 

74.699,030 

31.898.5:18 

75,986,657 

23,585.804 

99,535,388 

24,103,398 

77,595,322 

82,334,727 

25,459,479 

72,204,6S6 

25,044,358 

72,:15S,67 1 

24,585,281 

75,849,503 

30, 038, 446 

81:310.583 

34,356,69S 

87,176.913 

24, 257, 298 

90.140.443 

24,601,982 

104,336.973 

17,573,141 

121,693,517 

30,868,164 

128,603.040 

37.265,037 

117,419,376 

39.455,437 

108,486,616 

37,614,936 

121.088.416 

28.226  533 

132.085,936 

31,797,530 

121,851,803 

32,936  S76 

104,691,531 

12,118.105 

84,346.480 

33.642,110 

111,200,046 

30.190.408 

114,646,606 

27,632,282 

113,488.516 

60,520,851 

158,648,622 

60,655,143 

154,032,131 

145,755,820 

151.898,790 

218,388.011 

‘207,658, 300 

230,976,157 

278, 241, (Hit 

66,164,775 

215,156,816 

13,185,644 

326, 964, 90S 

362.960,U8 

81,690.521 

324,644,421 

83,756,020 

356,789,41-1 

400,122  297 

243,071,277 

210,688,675 

895,822,360 

241,977.414 

1.295,894,656 

243.977,589 

201,558,372 

4-20,161,476 

438,577,312 

451,301,713 

413  961,115 

499,092.143 

562.518.651 

6' >7,088,496 

682.000,885 

605,574.853 

707,805,01" 

596,890,073 

562,625.432 

658,637.457 

91-6.398,692 

735.436,882 

921.784,193 

799.959.736 

775,190,-187 

‘260,226,935 

‘242,483, 13S 

751 ,983,2-10 

207,932,180 

752,180,902 

267,924,801 

742,308,690 

281.996.615  | 

742.401  375  1 

857  828.684  7 

365  773,905 

884,480,810  8- 

23.000. 000 

29.200.000 

31.500.000 

31.000. 000 

34.000. 000 
69,756,268 
81.436,164 
75.379,406 
68,551,700 
79,089.148 
91.252,768 

111,363,513 

70,333,566 

64,666,613 

185,000.000 

120,600,000 

120,110,000 

138.500,000 

56.990.000 
59,400,0U0 
85  -106  000 

53.400.000 

77.0130.000 
22.005,01)0 
12,965,007 

113,041.200 

147,103,040 

99.250.000 

121.750.000 

87.125.000 

74.450.000 
6-2,085,724 
83.241,541 
77,579,267 
89, 549,01 r? 
96,340,075 
84.974.477 
19,484,068 
88,509,824 
74,492,527 
70,876,920 

in::  191,124 
10t;029,266 
103,118,311 
126,521,332 
149^895,742 
189,980,085 
140,989,217 
113,717,404 
162,092,132 

107.641.519 
127,946,177 
100,152,087 

(i4, 753, 799 
108,435,035 
117,254,564 
121.691.197 
146,545,638 
1.-4,998.928 
147,857,439 
178,138,318 
216,224,932 
212,945,442 
267,978.647 
304.562,381 

261.468.520 
214,639.942 
360,890,141 
•282.613,150 


783.295,100 
745. 18.1 ,652 
"'•1.310,409 


111,  , k]  < ' ->  > 1 mUnber  of  fires  in  cities  of  the  world  is  in  Lon- 

aonT  Tl«  greltLTnumber  of  ftJ  per  lnh»bitant  is  in  New  York,  the  next  largest 
. Boston, 


1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 


1882 

18*3 


THE  FIRE  WASTE. 

ANNUAL  PROPERTY  LOSSES  IN  THE  UNTTED  STATES.  1875-1891. 


Aggregaje  Property 
Loss. 

Aggregate  Insurance 
Loss. 

Years. 

■VggaegiyB  1‘ropert 
Loss. 

Aggregate  Insurance 
I .OKS. 

*39.327.000 

1X8-1 

SI  10.008,011 

37.391.9011 

1886 

79.703  ,00 

44.461  700 

1888 

SI. 280  900 
84.505.024 
I00.14b.228 

44.641.900 

48.875.131 

1889 

1890 

■ Total 

123.046,833 

91,7f|9,835 

451.457.854.422 

73,679.465 

The  figures  in  the  above  table  from  1875  to  1890.  inclusive,  are  taken  from  the 
Chronicle  Eire  Tables. 

The  waste  by  fire  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  three  pars  has  averaged 
§100,000,000  annually;  an  amount  equal  to  double  the  annual  interest  charge  on  the 
national  debt.  To  this  must  be  added  the  expense  of  maintaining  fire-ex fingi fish- 
ing departments  and  appliances,  and  of  conducting  insurance  companies,  to  obtain 
an  estimate  of  what  the  people  pay  out  on  account  of  fire.  The  principal  reported 
causes  of  fires,  and  the  number  of  fires  from  each  cause,  in  1S90;  were  as  follows: 
Incendiarism,  1,731;  defective  flues,  820;  sparks,  37(5;  matches,  374;  lamp  explosions, 
330;  stoves,  336;  lightning,  2S6;  spontaneous  combustion,  205;  lamp  and  lantern 
accidents  173 ; gas  jets,  100;  carelessness,  110 ; furnaces,  117;  cigar  stubs  and  tobaciv 
pipes,  111;  locomotive  sparks, 87;  fireworks, SI.  There  were  5,005  fires  classed  as 
“ Xot  reported,  and  1,750  as  “ Unknown.” 


FIRE  INSURANCE.  S ee  Insurance. 


FIRES.  The  most  disastrous  fires  of 

1570  Moscow 200,000  victims. 

1666 Loudon. 13  200  houses. 

1812 Moscow 15.500 

1S24  Cniro  4,090  victims. 

1831 Constantinople.  18, 000  houses. 


history  are  shown  as  follows:— 

1835 New  York  ....  $30,000,000. 

18-12 Hamburg 36,0o0.U0O. 

18.51 Sun  Francisco  2.590  blocks. 

1811 elliOiiM $200,000,000. 

1872  Boston  75,000,000. 


FISHERIES.  The  following  table  gives  the  product  of  1880,  viz:— 


COUNTRIES. 

Vessels. 

Men.  (Thousands.) 

i Tons  Fish.  (Thou- 
sands.) 

Y/l tie  (Thousands.) 

6.603 

131 

140 

$43  046 

34.900 

J - , - >i0 

21,100 

85 

11,200 

53 

13.500 

Norway 

Italy 

Spam  

Germany 

Holland'. 

16,600 

18,200 

10,200 

8,100 

2,000 

61 

38 

17 

8 

100 

50 

40 

20 

5.000 
2.500 

2.000 
1,000 

Austria 

2.800 

5 



70  per  cent,  of  the  sea  fisheries  of  Great  Britain  are.  Herrings.  The  annual 
value  of  the  British  fisheries  including  fresh  water  fish,  is  nearly 20  million  dollars, 
as  follows:  Salmon,  §1,900,000;  Cod,  §700,000;  Whale,  §3,500,000;  Herrings,  *12,000,- 
000;  Pilchards,  §150,000;  Lobsters,  etc.,  §4,500,000.  2V  band  of  herrings  contains 
1,000,  of  pi lehards, 3,000  fish.  The  value  of  the  Candian  Fislu-rics  is:  Cod,  §2,000.000; 
Herring,  §2,900,000;  Seals,  §1,400,000;  Whales,  etc.,  §5,850, Oon;  total,  §1 1,250, 000. 

The  value  of  products  bv  fisheries  as  shown  by  the  Tenth  Census  of  the  [ nited 
States  is:  General  fishing,  §22,405.018;  Whale,  §2,323,943;  Seal,  §2,289,813;  Menhaden, 
§2  110,718;  Oyster,  §13,403, S52;  Sponge,  §200,750;  Marine  Salt  Industry,  §805,800, 

FLAX.  The  average  annual  production  is:— 


Countries. 


ited  Stnt  -8- 
*nl  Britain. . 

luce 

rmnny 

ssia 

(•trin 


Thmieani 

Tlxiusaud 

Tims. 

Acres. 

12 

169  1 

154 

51 

165  | 

270 

1,950 

53 

262  1 

j Hilly 

!'  Netherlands  — 
1 1 Seaudiuuviu 


Thousaudl TbouBiiud|  Lbs.  pei 
"'one.  I Acres.  I Acie. 

•23  j -203  I 2.5.5 

38  187  450 

4 1 41  I 218 


The  consumption  in  an  commies  j®,  ..1  • • ’ 

aiice,  60  j Germany^;  JU  Austria,  00;  Italy  and  gfitzerlaml,  Ilf;  Hen 

im  and  Holland,  30;  United  States,  20. 

FLOODS.  ________ 


PLACE. 


Holland  

Catalonia  -.  - - 

China  

Holland..—  . - - 
Danube,  at  Perm  • 

Silesia 

Vieuna 

France 

Orleans. — 


LOSS. 


400.000  lives. 

50.000  lives. 

800.000  lives. 

1 10.000  lives. 

24  villages  destr'd. 
6.000  lives. 

50.000  dwellings. 

1.000  dwellings 
$-29,000,000 


18-19 

1874 

1875 

1876 
1879 
1879 
i 

1883 


Ne< 


PLACE. 


, .Mass 


Northamplo 

Toulouse 

Bengal  

Szceedin 

Murcia  ...  

.Mississippi  Valley.. . 
ietv>  Rhine  Valley..  . .... 

1884  lOhio  Valley 

1839_JJuunsio\vn,  Pa 


LOSS. 

1,600  houses. 

144  lives. 
$75,000,000. 

200  000  lives. 
$42,500,000. 
1.000  lives. 
Great,  destruction. 
$30,000,000. 
Great  loss. 

AW , -5,000  lives 

^T^Tvallcy  floodfl^a  of  country  outer  wutcr  ,m«  ®0  «!»««  miles,  to  the 
; of  the  Lake  of  Constance. 

..  AIIB  The  nutritive  value  of  flour  is  as  follows:  Ordinary  English,  100;  Ger- 
"VJnft  Essex  (England),  120;  Scotch.  134;  United  States,  145.  The 
1 „ nfor  nf  the  world  at  present  is  at  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  the  ®1 

St,n"  eh  Std  into  fll  annually  over  25  million  bushels  of  grain;  the  daily 
i'ity  being  upward  of  15,000  barrels  per  day. 
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There  were  24.338  Grist  and  Flouring  Mills  in  the  United  States  (1880),  with  cap- 
ital of  $177,361,878,  employing  58,407  hands,  paying  §17,422,316  lor  wages,  having 
59,612  run  of  stone,  with  a daily  capacity  of  4,730,106  bushels;  total  value  of  pro- 
ducts, $505,1S5,712. 

FOOD.  The  food  of  all  nations  is  shown  by  the  following  table 


COUNTRIES. 

Grain  per  inhabitant. 

Meat  per  inhabitant. 

Liquor  per  inhabitant. 

a 

© ^ 
o 

|ca 

P73 
5 = 

l23 

o 

ev= 

com 

pK 

p 

•5” 

£ 

a 

P.  • 

0jj 

a 

o 

O 

3 X 

B 

CO 

£ 

P 

Wine. 

a 

_o 

(O 

tD 

« 

to 

‘5. 

CO 

®1 

n a 
8-2 
Cft 

— s 

O x 

48  10 

40.66 

7 44 

171.00 

120.00 

51.00 

0 40 

0.60 

7 20 

1 52 

11  90 

20  02 

8 12 

78  26 

119  10 

40  S4 

32.18 

19.01 

24.02 

4.08 

68  06 

81  88 

13.82 

17.80 

18  60 

5 15 

0.88 

21.15 

23  71 

2 50 

66.03 

84  51 

17  88 

2 10 

3.20 

19.44 

1 .35 

211.22 

17  97 

2.25 

59  34 

54  05 

5.29 

0 02 

0 03 

0.65 

1 30 

14.35 

13  57 

0 78 

55.10 

56.03 

0 93 

7.55 

7.50 

6.25 

0 60 

9 15 

9 62 

0.17 

21.54 

20  80 

0 74 

23.44 

22.57 

0 75 

0 30 

17  OS 

17  08 

0 30 

26  00 

25  04 

0 96 

15.40 

12.50 

0.25 

17.25 

22  84 

5 59 

37  60 

57.10 

19.5C 

0 72 

30  70 

2 80 

12  .VI 

16  25 

3.75 

80  75 

48  40 

32  35 

0.76 

8 75 

2.90 

11.75 

12  05 

0 30 

72  SO 

51  10 

21.70 

0.25 

5.40 

4.20 

7.14 

8.33 

1.19 

28  82 

25.20 

3 62 

20.42 

16  40 

0.20 

Algeria 

6.  GO 

4 95 

1.65 

SS  00 

66.00 

22.00 

3.10 

2.95 

? 00 

0 10 

General  average 

20  23 

20  19 

0 04 

77  00 

68  67 

8 13 

6.56 

6.53 

8.02 

1 06 

FOOD  SUPPLY  of  all  Nations. 


COUNTRIES. 

Grain— Million 
Bushels. 

Meat— Thousand 
Tons., 

Production  of 

a 

o 

o 

£ 

P. 

6 _• 

s 

CO 

Deficit. 

Production. 

e _• 
X s 

O 

Surplus. 

P 

Wine— Mill- 
ion Gals. 

Beer— Mill- 
ion Gals. 

Spirits— Mill- 
ion Gals.  | 

° TIC 

1 A-A 

Grent  Britain 

410 

691) 

280 

1,205 

l_''’ 

603 

3(0 

France  

74n 

910 

— 

170 

1,002 

1,228 

— 

2‘,6 

192 

33 

Germany 

950 

1,065 

— 

115 

1,340 

1,700 

— 

360 

880 

61 

Russia 

1,620 

1.440 

180 

2,116 

1,925 

191 

105 

Austria 

560 

530 

30 

— 

960 

975 

Italy 

270 

275 

— 

5 

224 

215 

9 

20 

Spain  

3U5 

300 

5 

— 

196 

188 

8 

— 

0 

Holland 

50 

65 

_ 

15 

144 

87 

Denmark 

74 

62 

12 





Sweden  uud  Norway. 

78 

8) 

— 

2 

213 

146 



Portugal 

30 

35 



5 

Turkey  and  Greece 

90 

80 

10 

— 

250 



Australia 

58 

41 

17 



Panada  

170 

160 

10 



River  Piute 

6 

6 

— 

1,310 

Algeria 

20 

15 

5 

- 

no 

82 

28 

— 

9 

0 

0 

*THE  WORLD. 

7,916 

7,894 

22 

- 

14,421 

12,277 

2,144 

~~ 

2,124 

3,123 

416 

*There  are,  moreover,  2C0  million  bushels  of  wheat  grown  in  India,  of  which 
one-tenth  is  exported;  and  beside  the  wine  crop  here  given,  the  Cape  produces 
million  gallons,  and  Maderia,  Canaries,  etc.,  5 millions. 

The  yearly  consumption  of  necessaries  per  inhabitant  in  pounds  is: — 


Grain. 

Meat. 

Butter. 

Sugar. 

United  States 

392 

120 

16 

23 

505 

- 

S 

21 

. - 

14 

J 

390 

445 

Tu 

1 

on 

- 

16 

330 

9. 

17 

A 

7 

1 

The  consumption  of  luxuries  are  as  follows,  per  inhabitant:— 


There  are  many  valuable  items  of  food  besides  those  in  the  foregoing  tables. 
Grain  is  largely  supplemented  by  potatoes  in  Ireland  and  Germany,  and  by  chest- 


nuts in  Italy;  moreover,  this  column  does  not  include  rice,  the  consumption  of 
which  is  rapidly  increasing.  Meat  includes  fowl,  but  neithef  game  nor  fish,  nor 
lard,  all  of  which  enter  largely  into  European  food.  Cheese  (q.v.)  is  another  import- 
ant item  not  included  above.  The  same  may  be  said  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

The  cost  of  food  in  the  United  States  (working  classes)  is  exactly  one-third  the 
value  of  labor,  whereas  in  Great  Britain  it  is  almost  one-half  and  in  France  still 
more.  Great  Britain  imports  of  food,  compared  with  consumption,  37  per  cent,  of 
the  meat,  58  of  the  cheese  and  butter,  and  61  of  the  wheat,  necessary  for  its  annual 
supply.  See  Diet. 

FOREIGN  COINS.  Value  of  See  Coin . 

FOREIGN  RESIDENTS.  The  number  in  each  of  the  several  countries  in  1880  in 
thousands  was:  United  States,  6, 6S0;  France,  864;  Italy, 273;  Germany,  291;  Brazil 
243;  Argentine,  212 ; Switzerland,  211;  Great  Britain,  161;  Russia,  148;  Austria,  127. 
Belgium,  98;  Egypt,  83;  Holland,  64;  Denmark,  54;  Chili,  27;  China,  4;  Japan,  2; 
See  Diagram,  page  39. 

FOREIGN  MINISTERS.  See  Consular  Semice. 

FORESTS.  See  Agriculture. 

FORESTS.  Mulhall  gives  the  forests  of  the  world  as  follows  (in  million  acres): 
Russia,  4S5  millions;  United  States,  176;  Canada,  174;  Brazil,  135;  Scandinavia,  63; 
Austria,  46;  Gran  Chaco,  37 ; Germany,  33;  France,  23;  Italy,  11 ; Spain  and  Portugal, 
8;  Algeria,  6;  United  ELingdom,  2;  Netherlands,  1)4;  total,  1,201)4.  Since  1S48  the 
French  have  converted  nine  million  acres  of  waste  land  into  forest,  producing  about 
§2  an  acre.  Paris  burns  the  timber  of  50,000  acres  yearly,  requiring  an  area  of  1 
million  acres  of  forest  to  keep  up  the  supply.  'Woodcutters  in  the  United  States 
fell  10,000  acres  daily,  or  3 million  acres  per  annum.  There  were  15,000  saw  mills 
in  the  United  States  and  640  in  Canada  in  1882. 

Deer  forests  cover  7 per  cent,  of  Scotland,  viz  :— 


County. 

Acres. 

County. 

Acres. 

Count  v. 

Acres. 

Arjryle 

Aberdeen 

175,000 

Inverness 

Ross  

Various 

280,000 

The  average  rent  is ^26  cents  per  acre,  whereas  sheep  runs  pay  only  20  cents  an 
acre. 

FORESTRY.  See  Agriculture,  also  Timber. 

FORGES  and  Bloomeries.  In  1880  there  were  118  establishments,  employing 
about  3,000  hands,  burning  495  charcoal  forge  fires,  running  141  hammers,  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  520  tons;  total  value  of  production,  $3, 90S, 074. 

FORTS,  Armories,  Etc.  Expenditures  for  See  Diagram,  page  43. 

FRENCH  ASSIGNATS.  S ez  Paper  Money. 

FRUIT.  The  degree  of  sugar  in  various  fruits  arer  Peach,  1.6;  Raspberry,  4.0; 
Strawberry , 5.7 ; Current,  6.10;  Gooseberry,  7.2;  Apple,  7.9;  Mulberry,  9.2;  Pear,  9.4; 
Cherry,  10.S;  Grape,  14.9. 

The  United  States  have  regularly  imported  since  1871  about  6 lbs.  fruit  per  in- 
habitant per  annum. 

The  number  of  varieties  of  the  chief  fruits  known  to  modern  pomologists  is  as 
follows:  Almonds,  9;  Apples,  1,570;  Barberry,  1;  Blackberries,  30;  Butternut,  1; 
Cherries,  209;  Chestnuts,  4;  Citrons,  4;  Cranberries,  3;  Currants,  29;  Figs,  16;  Fil- 
berts, 8;  Gooseberries,  81;  Grapes,  232;  Hickory  nuts,  2;  Lemons,  2;  Lime,  1 ; Mul- 
berries, 7;  Musk-melons,  17 ; Nectarines,  32;  Olives,  6;  Oranges,  10;  Peaches,  239; 
Pears,  1,087;  Plums,  297;  Pomegranates,  8;  Quinces,  10;  Raspberries,  88;  Straw- 
berries, 257;  Walnuts,  5;  Water-melons,  15. 

See  Orchard  Products , Diagram  page  42. 

FUEL.  The  annual  consumption  of  coal  in  million  tons  is:  Great  Britain, 
130;  United  States,  70;  Germany,  55;  France,  27;  Austria,  16;  Belgium,  12;  Prussia, 
9;  Italy,  3;  Holland,  3;  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Canada,  each  2. 
The  annual  consumption  of  wood  in  millions  of  cubic  feet  is:  Russia,  2,770;  United 
States,  1,410;  Austria,  1,120;  France,  850;  Germany,  760;  Sweden  and  Norway,  320; 
Italy,  230;  Canada,  140;  Spain,  110;  Great  Britain,  60. 

Pounds  of  water  evaporated  by  1 lb.  of  fuel  as  follows:  Straw,  1.19;  Wood 
3.1;  Peat,  3.8;  Coke  or  Charcoal,  6.4;  Coal,  7.9;  Potatoes,  14.6. 

FUNDS.  The  Educational  benefactions  of  Gearge  F.  Peabody,  John  F. 
Stater,  and  Paul  Tulane  are  as  follows:— 

Peabody  Fund.  In  1866  George  Peabody,  an  American  merchant  resident  in 
London,  gave  $2,100,000  (increased  three  year  later  to  $3,500,000,  for  the  promotion 
of  education  in  the  South.  This  was  in  addition  to  numerous  other  generous  gifts 
for  educational  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  annual  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  of  this  fund  have  been  administered  by  a Board  of  Trus- 
tees, through  the  executive  agency,  first  of  Rev.  B.  Sears,  LL.  D.,  and  later  (since 
18S0)  that  of  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  LL.  D.,  of  Richmond,  Ya  The  annual  appropri- 
ations to  the  educational  work  in  the  several  southern  States  since  1868  have  been 
from  $35,400  (1868)  to  $137,000  (1873). 

Slater  Fund.  In  March,  1882,  Mr.  John  F.  Slater,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  gave 
$1,000,000  to  several  gentlemen  in  trust  for  the  education  of  the  freedmen  of  the 
South.  Dr.  A.  G.  Haygood,  of  Oxford,  Ga.,  was  appointed  general  agent  for  the 
distribution  of  the  fund,  and  entered  at  once  upon  a careful  investigation  of  the 
field.  Through  his  valuable  reports  already  published,  he  has  given  full  indication 
of  the  action  he  will  recommend.  The  need  of  provision  for  the  industrial  train 
ing  of  the  freedmen  is  especially  emphasized  by  Dr.  Haygood. 
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Tulane  Fund.  In  June,  1882,  Mr.  Paul  Tulane,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  executed 
a trust  deed  conveying  to  certain  persons  incorporated  under  the  name  of  “The 
Administrators  of  the  Tulane  Education  Fund”  certain  real  estate  in  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  intellectual,  moral  and 
industrial  education  among  the  white  persons  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  letters,  the  arts  and  sciences  therein.  In  18S3  this  gift  was  in- 
creased by  a further  donation  in  cash,  stocks  and  bonds.  The  total  value  of  the 
benefaction  is  placed  at  $701,926. 

FURNACES.  In  1881  there  were  2,503  furnaces;  distributed  as  follows:  Great 
Britain,  555;  United  States,  490;  Prance,  270;  Sweden,  224;  Germany,  220;  Russia. 
206;  Austria,  98;  Belgium,  40.  The  furnaces  of  the  United  States  employ  41.875 
hands,  $105,151,176  capital,  and  produce  19,248  tons  of  melted  metal  daily,  con- 
suming 7,256,684  tons  of  iron  ore,  53,909,82S  bushels  of  charcoal,  2,615,182  tons  of 
anthracite  and  1,051,753  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  and  2,128,255  tons  of  coke.  The 
total  value  of  products  yearly  is  $89,315,569. 

See  Iron  and  Steel,  Diagram,  page  30. 

FURS.  See  Description  of  Alaska. 

GAELIC.  The  number  of  persons  speaking  Gaelic  in  Great  Britain  is:  Ireland, 
660,000;  Scotland,  232,000;  Wales,  350,000. 

GARRISONS.  Great  Britain  has  about  70,000  men  in  garrisons  in  India;  20,000 
to  30,000  in  Ireland;  in  England  and  Scotland,  60,000;  Mediterranean,  11,000;  West 
Indies,  6,400;  Africa,  6,600;  Ceylon,  etc.,  3,500.  Germany  garrisons  the  following 
places'  with  the  number  of  men  here  given: 

Berlin  17.800  I Cologne 7,700  I Madgeburg 6,100 

' a " An‘ ‘ > Spandnu 4,300 


Metz  14  400 

Strasburg 9,JJ0O 

Mavence 7,700 


Coblenz... 
Konigsberg. 
Potsdam . . . 


6.400 

6.400 

0,600 


There  are  29  smaller  garrisons,  ranging  from  2,000  to  4,000  men  each. 

GEOLOGY.  Prof.  Phillips  gives  the  following  as  thickness  of  the  Earths  strata 
in  feet:  Tertiary,  2,000;  Cretaceous,  1,100;  Oolitic,  2,500;  Saliferous,  2,000;  Carbon- 
iferous, 20,000;  and  the  following  fossil  remains: 

■ Mammalia ill 

i 

I sects £ 

Oonchifera 2,^6 

Gasteropoda 

Kepljftiopoda ‘2* 

nistncea.  etc  


Terrestrial  plants 600 

“ animals 830 

Marine  plants  40 

“ animals 6,065 

Fresh-water  plants 40 

“ animals 260 


Total.. 


. 7,235 


Crustacea,  etc  . 

Total *»186 

GEYSERS.  The  most  notable  are  in  Iceland,  California,  Yellowstone  V alley, 
and  New  Zealand.  The  Great  Geyser  and  Strok r are  the  most  important  in  Ice- 
land—the  former  discharges  once  a day;  reaching  a height  of  about  80  to  100  feet. 
The  geyser  district  of  New  Zealand  is  located  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  !\  aikato 
River*  they  are  second  to  those  of  the  Yellowstone  Valley.  3 lie  geysers  ot 
Wyoming  are  the  grandest,  as  well  as  most  numerous  intermittent  Banting 
thermal  springs  in  the  world;  they  are  fully  described  in  the  description  of 
Wyoming— United  States,  which  see. 

GLASS.  The  glass  industry  of  the  Vnited  States  (1880),  was  as  follows:  211 
establishments  with  §19,844,099  capital,  848  furnaces,  2,982  pots;  employing  -u  . 
hands;  paying  $9,144,100  wages;  value  of  products.  'HBf-  ? Jj  ’ 

$9,008,520;  green  glass,  $5,070,423;  plate  glass,  ngftbi  window  glass,  ->,«■,*  . 

GOLD.  The  worlds  total  production  is  estimated  to  he  $7,240,000,000. 

The  total  production  in  the  United  States  is  $1,430,000,000. 

Gold  can  be  beaten  1,200  times  thinner  than  printing  paper;  one  ovmcew.il 

C0YG^S^^eldwitbBilver  and  other  metals  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
has  varied  greatly  in  value  within  historic  times. 
A pound  of  gold  in  London  brought: 


A.D.  1344... 
“ 1345. . 

“ 1317.. 

1412.. 
“ 1464  . 

“ 1526  . 

“ 1519  . 

“ 1605  . 


40  10 
44  D 
40  14  6 


or  $75.00 
or  65.83 
or  70.00 
or  83.32 
or  104.16 
or  135.00 
or  170.00 
or  202.50 
or  922.50 
or  233.02 
or  263.91 


The  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  have  changed  at  different  times 
have  collated  a few  of  the  more  noteworthy  variations  vn  the  subsumed  table: 


and  we 


ilc-odotus  lecordeS  

Alexander  iho  Great  $ tune 

Home  after  Punic  War...  

Home  under  Julius  Cfflsar  

Ceutury  aftftr  Columbus 

Following  two  centuries.  

England  under  W llliam,  1689  — 

Uiilted'staus  laws,  1792  18 14. 

Franco  finder  and  sinr<- 


..  1 part  gold  equaled  13 


of  silver. 


London  market  value,  1889. 

See 


18.93 

10  to  12 

14  to  16 

15 

15.69 

15  & 15  87 
15.50 
22  03 


:.lso' Diagram,  81. 


GOVERNMENT  LAND  MEASURE..  A township  consists 
of  36  sections,  each  1 mile  square;  a section  contains  640 
acres;  a quarter  section,  % mile  square— 160  acres;  an 
eighth  section,  % a mile  long  north  and  south,  and  ]4'  mile 
wide— SO  acres;  and  a sixteenth  section, mile  square, 
which  is  the  smallest  sized  tract,  except  fractions,  sold  by 
the  government.  In  the  surveys  of  Public  Lands  of  the 
United  States,  they  are  laid  out  in  ranges  of  townships 
which  run  longitudinally,  and  are  numbered  on  the  maps 
in  Roman  characters,  or  capital  letters,  according  to  their  proximity  to  the  northern 
border  of  a State.  The  ranges  of  townships  run  from  west  to  east;  the  extreme 
northern  line  of  townships  in  any  State  would  be  all  number  l,  the  next  number 
11,  and  so  on  down.  In  a township  the  sections  are  all  numbered  l to  36,  beginning 
at  the  north-east  comer  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 


GRAIN.  The  'Wheat  crop  of  the  principal  grain  growing  nations  of  the  world 
is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Countries. 

Period. 

Average 

Annual 

Yield. 

Countries. 

Period. 

Average 

Annual 

Yield 

Con  u tries. 

Period. 

Average 

Annual 

Yield. 

United  States.. 

1886 

Bushels. 

457.218.000 

Spain 

1883 

Bushels. 

117,000,000 

Portugal 

1877 

Bushels. 
8,722,5;  7 

340,323,377 

Great  Britain. 

85.0tl0.000 

220 njouiuffll  Belgium 

4.000,000 

40,0t)0,000 
28,000,00  J 

Germany  — 

1878-83 

117.780,505 

jRoumauia  — 

1884 

Denmark.  .. 

1875.82 

2,428,415 

Austrla-Il'ry . . . 

1874-82 

117,140,308 

18841 

12.466.421 

1884 

2.000,000 

'Netherlands. . 

1870-82 

11,393,917 

9 | 10 
10  j 15 

f!_iL 

33  | 34 


The  principal  grain  crops  of  the  United  States  for  1SS6  were:  Corn,  1,CG5.441,00(> 
bushels;  Wheatx457, 2 18,000;  Oats,  624,134,000 ; Barley,  61,206,292;  Rye,  28,637,594. 

The  crops  of  the  world  in  million  bushels  are:  Wheat,  2,076;  Corn,  1.960;  Oats, 
1,794;  Rye,  4,408;  Barley,  819;  other  crops,  340 ; total,  8,397. 

No  crop  suffers  less  from  drought  or  gives  better  returns  in  suitable  climate 
than  corn.  Its  average  yield  per  acre  is  23  bushels.  In  the  United  States  corn  is 
mostly  used  for  fattening  pigs.  The  United  States  produces  90  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire com  crop  of  the  world.  See  Agricultural  Products, 

YIELD  OF  THE  FIVE  LEADING  GRAIN  CROPS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  FOR  SIX  YEARS. 


J 1S$5.  j 1886.  1887.  1888.  j 18S9.  ISflO. 

i Bushels?  | Busecls.  : Bushels.  BSsliels.  | Bushels.  Bu§jn}18, 

Corn  I 1.930.176.000  1.665.441.000  ! U5S.16I.000  ‘ 1.9, “7. 790.000  I 2.112.892.000  : 1.489  070  000 

Wheat 357.112.000  ' 457.218.000  I 456.829.000  , 4I5.S8K.OOO  I 490.560.000  399  262.000 

Oats  629.409.IKNl  | 624.IS4.tHXi  C59.64S.lKKi  701.636  0(1  1 951.515.000  i 523  021.000 

Bnrlev 59.42S.IKX)  | 58.36O.000  50.812,00(1  ftl.HS4.000  ‘ 

Kye... 21.4S9.OO0  1 21,756,000  j 20,601.000  1 28.4 1 5.000  ; 

Total I 8.(W6.r>l4.UK)  1 2.826.909.000  I 2,649.641.000  3.197.623.000  1 


GRANITE  is  worth  about  $1.00  per  cubic  foot,  and  requires  a crushing  force  of 
24,500  lbs.  to  a half  inch  cube. 

GRAVITY,  Specific  compared  with  water.  A gallon  of  wine  or  water  weighs  in 
pounds. 


LIQUIDS. 

Water 

Sea  Water 

Dead  Seu  ...  - .. 

Alcohol 

Olive  Oil 

Turpentine  — 

Wine  

Urine. 

Cider 

Beer 

Woman’s  Milk. 
Cow’s  “ 
Goat’s 


TIMBER. 

Cork  . 

Poplar 


81  Cedar. . . 

92  Bear 

99  Walnut.. 

100  Cherry... 

101  i Maple.... 

HO  Apple... 

102 , Ash 

102  ' Beech 


Porter  - 104  ; Eb,.nyv 


| METALS. 

.. . 24  Zinc  . . 

..38  Cast  iron 

..,.55  Tiu 

..  til  Barlrou 

. till ' Stool 

. ..  67  Copper. 

. ..  72  i limes 

..  75  1 Silver .... 

. ..  79  I .end 

...Ml  M.rcnry . . .. 

. . . 85  | Gold 

...106  1‘iatiua  

...117  : 

...133  | 


PRECIOUS  STONES. 


..277.5  I Diamond 
..203-3  I Topaz 


Indigo 

Gunpowder — 
Bitter 


, . 77  Peat 

. . 93  Opium 

..  94  llouey 

..92  Ivory 

..120  Brick 

. 130  1 Sulphur 


..  188  ' Porcelain.. 

. ..134  . Stone 

...145  ! Marble 

...183  j Gtuuile  — 
. . 200  I Chalk.... 

. . 203  | Glass 


Butter.. 

Water. 

Mahogany 


WEIGHT  IN  CUBIC  FEET. 


Oak 

Con5! ' ' '/  80 

Bnck':::::::..: ?*> 

Stone •••• 

Granite |J* 

Glass 


lion 

Copper  . 
Silver ... 
Lead  .... 
Gold.... 


....  869 

..  . 810 
....1,051 
...1,135 
....1.357 
...  1,926 
...  1,950 


: N BACKS.  See  Paper  Monel/,  and  Diagram,  page  81. 

r and  Flourina  Mills.  See  Flour. 

If)  The  Peruvian  Government  exported  from  the  Chincha  Tsla 
ind  1S80  over  12  million  tons,  worth  550  million  dollars. 


^Taurus) 


VuijAum.iO^ 


i\psTnltj 


&W§, 


P E X T ' (i-  V 
(Opbluchne) 


Anlara 


1 I'V^i&rT 

w 

UJ  ^ 

A /f&/i 

M 

OOfl.- 


;|=  O^co 

WS3535 
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GUNPOWDER.  The  following  table  gives  the  proportionate  parts  used  in  man- 
ufacture in  the  various  countries 


Salt- 

peter. 

Char- 

coal. 

Sul- 

phur. 

Total. 

Salt- 

peter. 

Char- 

coal. 

Sul- 

phur. 

Total. 

75 

7* 

75 

10 

73 

75 

Russian 

74 

14 

12 

100 

Sporting 

77 

13 

10 

100 

GYPSIES.  There  are  712,000  in  Europe  distributed  as  follows:  England,  IS, 000; 
Russia,  15,000;  Scandinavia,  7,000;  Spain,  40,000;  Austria,  197,000;  Roumania,  198,000; 
Turkey,  200,000;  Germany,  etc.,  42,000. 


HAMS  and  Bacon.  The  exports  from  the  United  States  in  1S86  was  valued  at 
$31,040,211.  The  same  period  the  export  of  Pork  was  valued  at  $5,119,426. 

See  Pork  Packing. 

HARVESTING.  The  months  for  gathering  the  harvests  of  the  year  throughout 
the  world,  are  as  follows: 

January. — Harvest  is  ended  in  most  districts  of  Australia,  and  shipments  have 
been  made  of  the  new  crop.  Chili,  New  Zealand,  Argentine  Republic. 

February  — Upper  Egypt,  India. 

March.— Egypt,  India. 

April.— Gd&lt  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Cyprus,  India,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Mexico, 
Cuba. 

m.-l'e'-sia,  Asia  Minor,  Algeria,  Syria,  Texas,  Florida,  Morocco,  mid- 
China,  Japan,  Central  Asia. 

June.  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Hungary,  Turkey,  Koumelia,  Danube,  South 
B ussia,  South  of  France,  Danubian  Principalities,  Greece,  Sicily,  California,  Oregon, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi.  Alabama,  Georgia,  Carolina  (North  and  South).  Tennessee,’ 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Utah,  Colorado,  Missouri. 

July.  Southern,  Eastern  and  Midland,  English  countries,  Oregon,  Nebraska, 
Minnesota,  "Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  New  England,  New 
York,  Virginia,  Ontario,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Italy 
Russia,  Poland. 

August.  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Manitoba 
Columbia  (British),  Lower  Canada,  Hudson’s  Bay  Territory,  Denmark,  Poland. 

September.  Scotland,  England:  Hops  and  roots.  America:  Corn.  Athabasca: 
" ,H-'ab  barley,  etc.  Sweden,  North  Russia,  France:  Beet-root,  buckwheat. 

October.  Scotland,  America:  Com  crop.  France,  Germany:  A'intage. 

Notem ber  — Australia  (north),  Pem,  South  Africa. 

December.— Australia  (south),  Chili,  Argentine  Republic. 

HATS.  In  the  manufacture  of  wool  hats  there  are  43  establishments  in  the 
l inted  States;  employing  5,470  hands;  capital,  S3, 615,830;  consuming  i,S64  139  lbs. 
of  toreign  wool,  and  0,107,471  lbs.  of  domestic;  producing  699,428  yards  cloths  etc 
1, 301, 802  dozen  wool  liats,  8,194  yards  felt  lining,  109  yards  saddle  felt  and  3 no  felt 
skirts;  total  value,  88,510,509. 


HAY.  The  total  production  in  the  United  States  in  1SS0  was  45  million  tons- 
average  price  per  ton,  S7.30;  total  value,  331  million  dollars.  This  is  nearly  2 
million  tons  less  than  in  1886,  and  a loss  in  value  over  the  crop  of  the  previous  year 
“V5  h°“  N"V  York  State  produces  one-seventli  of  the  entire  crop 

liiiois  next,  with  Pennsylvania  third.  The  world’s  production  in  million  tons  is- 
l oHtea  i Germany, 26;  Russia,  20;  Austria.  15;  France,  14;  Scandinavia, 
.’,  Bllti,m’  4l  Ito’y.S;  Belgium  and  Holland,  3;  Spain  and  Portugal,  2-  total 
1..9  millions;  over  one  and  a quarter  thousand  million  dollars. 

HEAT.  Scale  in  degrees  Fahrenheit:— 


...  Icu  melts. 

. . . Temperature  offlglobe. 
. . . Lard  melts. 

. ..  Blood  llent. 

..  Gutta  Percha  melts. 

. . Alcohol  boils. 
...Water  boils. 


Degree. 

305  ... Petroleum  boils. 
420 — Tin  melts. 

47ii  ...Bismuth  melts. 
594  ..Lead  melts. 

00O  . Linseed  oil  boils. 
1130  . . . Quicksilver  boils. 
. Zii 


Degree. 

950..  .Antimony  melts. 

1.1 40....  Heut  of  common  flr. 

],8jJ — bilver  melts. 

1,983 — Gold  melts. 

2,223  ..Brass  melts. 

2,400  ...Glass  melts. 

3,479  ...lira  melts. 


. ■ 1-10  2mc  melts.  „J|  ...non  melt,. 

Taking  water  at  1,000,  the  specilic  heat  is:  Lead,  29;  Mercury  33-  silver  - 
Zmc,  93;  Copper,  95;  Iron,  HO;  Glass,  117;  Sulphur.  iss.  ' ’ 5 

Degrees  of  Cold  above  zerq  at  which  the  following  articles  freeze-  stror 
Wine,  20;  Turpentine  (spirits),  BS;  Milk,  29:  Water,  32.  bt  1 

HEIGHT.  See  Buildings. 

HEIGHT  OF  MOUNTAINS.  !see  Diagram,  page  50. 

HEMP.  The  production  in  thousand  tons  is:  Austria,  no-  Italy  oo- 
00;  France,  50;  Holland,  50;  Manilla,  etc.,  15,  Great  Britain  cons  L “l  I 
.8,800  tons.  The  United  States  in  1SS3  imported  flax,  hemp  and  jute  to  the  V 1 

HENS.  See  Eggs. 

HERRING  FISHERY.  See  Fislieides. 

HIDES.  The  United  States  Census  of  1880  shows  2, .319  establishments  enti. 

“aBfl||™g  curried  leather,  and  3,105  in  tanned  leather;  the  formm  m 
clucmg  12,404,299  sides  of  leather,  and  10.655  606  skins-  total  va'inn  +•  . V }■ 

871,351,297.  In  tanned  leather  .there  was  used  11,77.3,171  hides  and  lo.nso.oss^kh 


producing  23,546,342  sides  imd  19,917,053  skills;  valued  at  8113,348,330.  A cow’s 
hide  gives  35  lbs.,  a horse’s  18  lbs.  of  leather. 


HIGHEST  ALTITUDES  in  each  Slate.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  in 
1886  published  a report  oil  altitudes  in  the  United  States,  from  which  the  following 
table,  exhibiting  the  highest  point  in  each  of  the  States  and  Territories,  has  been 
compiled: 


State  or  Territory. 


Alabama 

Alaska  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

. California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

Distr't  of  Colrimbi. 

Florida  

Georgia 

Idaho..  

Illinois 

Indiana  

Indian  Territory.. 

Iowa  

Kansas 

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland  

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Name  of  Place. 

Height. 

Valley  Head 

St.  Elias 

19,500 

Humphrey’s  Peak. 

Bentonville 

Mt.  Whitney 

Blanca  Peak 

Norfolk 

Harney's  Peak 

9,700 

Dupont 

282 

Soldier's  Home 

Highland  

Sitting  Bull  Mo'tn. 

Meade  Peak 

10,541 

Warren  

Blooiniugsport 

1,225 

Fort  Sill 

1,390 

Alta 

Carthage 

Piue  Knob 

1,428 

Shreveport 

19S 

Ml.  Kutahdiu 

5.200 

Altamont 

2,620 

Mt.  Hoosac 

2,510 

Porcupine  Moun’tn 

2,023 

Woodstock 

1,823 

Mississippi 

Missouri  ...  ... 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.... 
New  Jersey  ... 
New  Mexico... 

New  York 

North  Carolina 


State  or  Territory. 


Name  of  Place. 


Pautotoc  Ridge 

Cassville 

Cabinet  ... 

Fort  Qrnttnn 

Wheeler’s  Peak. 
Alt.  Washington. 
High  Knob.  ... 
Ceri'o  Blanco..  . 

Mt.  Marcy 

Clingmau’s  Mon’tn 

Silver  Creek 

Mt.  Pitt 

Avondale  

Paacong 

Rich  Mountain.... 
Clingman’s  Dome.. 
North  Franklin  Mt. 

Mt.  Emmous 

Mt.  Mansfmld.. . 

White  Top 

Alt.  Je  ersou 

Bayard 

Pcwnukec  Lake. 
Fremont's  Peak 


13,030 
6,888 
1,799 
14  209 


1.392 
9.818 
2,821 
390 
3,509 
0,000 
7,069 
13  G94 
4.430 
5,530 
15.500 
3.150 
1,801 
13,790 


There  are,  above  10,600  feet,  in  altitude,  0 points  in  Alaska,  1.3  in  Arizona,  43  in 
California,  246  in  Colorado,  3 in  Idaho,  12  in  Montana,  27  in  Nevada,  38  in  New 
Mexico,  06  in  Utah,  4 in  Washington  Territory,  and  40  in  Wyoming. 


HOGS.  See  Pork. 


HOLIDAYS.  The  Legal  Holidays  in  the  various  States  are  as  follows:— 

January  1st,  New  Year's.Day,  is  a legal  holiday  in  all  the  states  except  Arkans- 
as, Delaware,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island  and  South 
Carolina. 

January  8th,  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  oi  New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana. 

February  22  ml,  or  WasJiinyton's  Birthday,  is  a legal  holiday  in  all  the  states 
but  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oregon,  Tennessee. 
Texas.  Mardi  Qras  in  the  cities  of  Mobile,  Montgomery  and  Selma,  Ala. 

March  2d,  Anniversary  of  Texan  Independence,  Texas. 

March  1th,  Fireman’s  Anniversary,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

April  8,  Good  Friday,  in  Louisiana,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  and  Pennsylvania 

April  21,  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto,  in  Texas. 

April  26th , Memorial  Bay , Georgia. 

May  30th,  or  Decoration  Day,  is  a legal  holiday  in  California,  Colorado,  Connec- 
ticut, Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont  and  Wisconsin. 

July  4th,  Independence  Day,  is  a legal  holiday  in  ail  the  states  and  territories. 

December  25th,  Christmas  Day,  is  a legal  holiday  in  all  the  states  and  territories. 

Thanks// icing  Day  and  Public  Fast  Days,  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  are  legal  holidays.  Such  days  are  legal  holidays  in  siich  states  as 
may  set  them  apart  for  religious  observances  by  the  proclamation  of  the  governor 

Days  appointed  for  General  Elections,  State  or  National,  are  legal  holidays  in 
California,  Illinois,  Maine,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York.  Oregon,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Wisconsin. 

Good  Friday  is  a legal  holiday  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  Minnesota  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Shrove  Tuesday  is  a legal  holiday  in  Louisiana)  and  in  the  cities  of  Mobil 
Montgomery  and  Selma,  Alabama. 


HOMESTEAD  GRANTS.  In  1S62  a Homestead  law  was  passed  in  the  United 
States  to  encourage  settlers  from  Europe.  The  method  of  securing  the  same  is  more 
generally  described  under  the  suject  of  (q.  v.)  Homestead  Laws.  Since  1870  over 
100  million  acres  to  fully  500,000  families  have  been  given  away.  The  Homestead 
Entries  for  1S80  were  9,145,135  acres;  Timber  Culture  Entries,  5,391,309  acres-  a total 
of  14,536,444  acres;  being  the  largest  number  in'any  one  year.  Free  grants  or 
Homesteads  are  also  given  to  actual  settlers  in  Canada,  Australia  (except  China- 
men), Algeria  (French  extraction  only). 

HOMESTEAD  EXEMPTION.  See  Exemptions. 

HOMESTEAD  LAWS.  Under  the  Homestead  Laws  any  citizen,  or  intending 
citizen,  has  the  right  to  100  acres  of  the  -S 1 .25  land,  or  80  acres  of  the  $2.50  land 
after  an  actual  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  same  for  five  years.  Under  the 
timber  culture  law  any  settler  who  has  cultivated  for  two  years  as  much  as  five 
acres  of  trees  of  an  SO  acre  homestead,  or  ten  acres  of  a homestead  of  160  acres  is 
entitled  to  a free  patent  for  the  land  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

Tlie  public  lands  of  the  United  States  still  unsold  and  open  to  settlement  are 
divided  into  two  cbisses.one  class  being  sold  by  the  Government  for  $1  25  per  acre 
as  the  minimum  price;  the  other  at  $2.50,  being  the  alternate  sections  reserved  by 
the  Umted  States  in  land  grants  to  railroads,  etc.  Such  tracts  are  sold  upon  appli- 
cation to  the.  Land  Register.  Heads  of  families,  or  citizens  over  twenty-one  years 
who  may  settle  upon  any  quarter  section  (or  100  acres)  have  the  right  under  the 
pre-emption  law  of  prior  claim  to  nurchase.  on  complying  with  the  regulations 
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v?PS'  5U  “J®, cenr ' 0f  tlle  hops  grown  in  the  United  States  are  raised  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  In  1S84  hops  sold  in  the  United  States  markets  at  from 
18  to  32  cents  per  lb.;  m 1886,  from  5 to  28  cents. 

tt  J’f  I®14’8  aVCrage  annul  cr°l>  9 is;' England,  20,000;  Germany,  10,000; 
United  States,  15,0005  France,  4,500.  England  consumes  33,000  tons  yearly 
Germany  consumes  only  three-fourths  of  her  crop,  but  England  has  to  import 
annually  7,000  tons. 

HORSES.  The  number  in  the  United  States,  census  ot  1880,  was  10,357,488:  and 
mules  and  asses,  1,812,808;  the  former  valued  at  §833,734,400;  the  latter,  §101,214,976. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  world  52  million  horses,  representing  a value 
of  nearly  three  thousand  millions  dollars.  The  number  in  each  country  is 
in  thousands  as  follows:  Russia,  16,200;  United  States,  10,357;  River  Platte,  5,150; 
Austria,  3,760;  Germany,  3,360;  Great  Britain,  2,906;  France,  2,833;  Australia,  1,605; 
Canada,  866;  Italy,  658;  Spain,  590;  Roumania,  550;  Sweden,  466;  Denmark,  352; 
Algeria,  350;  Belgium,  283;  Holland,  280,  Cape  Colony,  241;  Norway,  152;  Switzer- 
land, 110;  Greece,  97;  Portugal,  70. 

A horse  lives  25  years  and  weighs  1,000;  an  omnibus  or  street  car  horse  lasts 
from  4 to  6 years.  The  society  for  eating  horse-flesh,  founded  at  Paris  in  1866,  con- 
sumes oves  2 million  pounds  of  horse-flesh  yearly,  at  a cost  of  5 cents  per  pound, 
the  average  yield  of  meat  being  450  pounds  per  horse. 

HORSES.  POWER  OF  Can  carry  his  rider  and  equipments,  say  225  pounds,  25 
miles  in  a day  of  say  8 hours,  on  a long  journey. 

The  ordinary  work  of  a horse  may  be  stated  at  22,000  pounds,  raised  1 foot  in 
a minute,  for  8 hours  a day. 

In  a horse-mill  a horse  moves  at  the  rate  of  3 feet  in  a second.  The  diameter 
of  the  track  should  not  be  less  than  25  feet. 

The  strength  of  a horse  is  equal  to  that  of  5 men. 

The  strength  of  an  ass  is  equal  to  that  of  2 men. 

In  plowing  2 horses  exert  a force  of  150  pounds. 

One  horse  can  draw  with  a force  of  200  pounds  for  S hours  at  a speed  of  2}4 
miles  per  hour,  or  240  pounds  for  6 six  hours  at  the  same  speed. 

One  horse  can  draw  more  up  a steep  hill  than  3 men  can  carry,  that  is  from 
450  pounds  to  760  pounds. 

See  Live  Stock;  also  Diagram,  page  43. 

HORSES.  Best  Racing  Records,  see  Fast  Time. 

HORSE- POWER.  One  horse-power  will  raise  10  tons  per  minute  a height  of  12 
inches,  working  S hours  a day.  This  is  about  5,000  foot-tons  daily,  or  12  times  a 
man’s  work. 

Four  mail  coach  horses  will  draw  a coach  weighing  2 tons  at  the  rate  of  io 
miles  an  hour  for  6 days  every  week,  and  last  5 years.  A canal  horse  will  draw  a 
barge  of  25  tons,  resistance  108  lbs,  at  2%  miles  per  hour.  A common  cart  horse 
will  easily  draw  a ton  30  miles  in  a day  of  12  hours. 

The  horse-power  of  Niagara  is  3 M million  nominal,  equal  to  10  million  horses 
effective,  and  valued  at  75  millions  dollars  per  annum  if  conveyed  by  electricity  to 
New  York.  See  Electricity.  See  Diagram,  page  39. 

HOSIERY  and  Knit  Goods.  There  are  359  establishments  in  the  I nited  States; 
employing  2S.SS5  hands;  capital,  §15,579,591;  producing,  in  dozens,  2SS,m  woolen 
halt-hose  1 216  274  woolen  hose,  627,234  mixed  half-hose,  2,653,099  mixed  hose, 
2 491  243  cotton  hosiery,  2,671,712  shirts  and  drawers,  41,683  leggins,  4S.462  gloves, 
199  889  mittens,  43,310  gaiters,  64,S30  hoods,  47.178  scarfs,  20  74o  wristers,  105,321 
cardigan  jackets,  58,522  fancy  jackets,  72,050  nubias,  12,389  ulsters,  40»4;>  shawls 
19,868  fancy  knit  goods,  925  sacques,  2,800  waists,  62  skirts  453,350  yards  bootand 
shoe  lining,  1,550  coverlets,  and  195,000  lbs.  woolen  yarn;  total  value,  $29,167,2-  <. 

HOUSE  of  Representatives.  See  Congress. 

HOUSES.  See  Dwellings. 

HURDLE  RACING.  See  Fast  Time. 

IPF  ‘In  1S86  39  570  tons  of  ice  were  exported  from  the  United  States,  valued 
at  «so  277  Norway'  exports  100  thousand  tons  yearly.  The  specific  gravity  ot  ice 
Is  ,7  percent,  gi'eatpr  than  water.  A cubic  foot  of  ice  weighs  S lbs.  more  than 

WatIts  steengthtf various  thicknesses  is:  Good  clear  ice  2 inches  will  bear  men 
to  walk  on  4 inches  will  bear  horses  and  riders,  0 inches  wlj  beat  homes  and 
earns  with  moderate  loads,  -8  inches  will  bear  horses  and  teams  with  the 
heaviest  loads,  ten  inches  will  sustain  pressure  of  1,000  pounds  per  square  foot. 

IDIOTS.  See  Asylums. 

ILLEGITIMACY.  The  percentage  of  illegitimate  births 


ILLITERACY.  The  proportion  unable  to  l 
is-  Argentine  Republic,  83;  Austria,  40;  liava.,..,  T' 

«||;gga5£  BBK  A 1 4p'  - “*: 


to  read,  and  6,239;958,  or  17  per  cent.,  are  returned  as  unable  to  write.  The  follow- 
ing States  of  the  United  States  show  over  40  per  cent,  unable  to  write:  Alabama, 
60;  Florida, 43; Georgia,  50;  Louisiana,  49;  Mississippi,  50;  New  Mexico,  65;  North 
Carolina,  4S;  South  Carolina,  55;  Virginia,  41;  and  the  following  States  show  less 
than  5 per  cent,  unable  to  read:  Connecticut,  4;  Dakota,  3;  Illinois,  4;  Indiana.  5; 
Iowa.  2;  Kansas,  4;  Maine,  4;  Michigan,  4;  Minnesota,  4;  Montana,  5;  Nebraska 
- % ; New  Hampshire,  4;  New  Jersey,  5;  New  York,  4;  Ohio,  4;  Oregon,  4: 
Pennsylvania,  5;  Utah,  5;  Vermont,  5;  Wisconsin,  4;  Wyoming,  5.  . 

IMMIGRATION.  Prior  to  the  year  1820  no  official  records  of  alien  passengers 
were  kept.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  the  total  number  arrived  in  the  United 
states  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  year  1820  was  250,000.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  prior  to  the  year  1856  about  98* per  cent,  of  the  total  aliens 
arrived  were  immigrants.  The  total  immigration  from  1820  to  isst,  inclusive,  is 
shown  by  the  following  table:— 


Totul  Alien 

Total 

Passengers. 

Paescngere.  Year. 

Immigrants 

\uu. 

I in  migrants. 

1820  

8,385 

1838 

38,914  1850 

1873 

1821 

9,127 

1839 

1.9,069  1857 

246.945 

1874  

313.339 

1822 

1840 

84.066  1858 

119,501 

1875  

227,498 

1823  

1841 

80.289  1359 

118,616 

18711 

1824  

1842 

104.505  i 860 

150.237 

1877 

141.857 

1825 

10.199 

1843 

52.496  961 

89.724 

1878  

1826  

1844  

78.615  1862  

89  007 

1879  

1828  

18,875 

18-15 

1816  

154.416!  186-1 

193,105 

I860 

1881 

W . 669  431 

1829  

1847  

234.968  1865  ...  .. 

217.453 

1882 

1830  

23,322 

1818 

...  ..  220  5 27 11866  

. 167,757 

1883  

603,322 

1831 

1849 

297.024iFi-.  .il  Yr.  endin';  June  30 

1884  ... 

1832  

60,482 

1850 

369.9M)  1867  

1885  

395,346 

18233 

58  640 

1851 

379.466  1 1 868  ...  . 

1886  

834.203 

1831 

1852 

371.603  1869 

352.768 

1887 

1825 

1851 

......  368  645,1870 

387,203 

1888 

1836  ...  . 

76,242 

1851 

427  833  isTl 

1S37 

79.340 

1855 

. . .200.877  1872 

404,80(i 

Total 

The  nationality  of  immigrants  to  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1886,  was  as  follows:  German,  84,403;  Irish,  49,619;  English,  50,803;  Scotch, 
12.126;  Swedish,  27,751;  Italian,  21,315;  Norwegian,  12,359;  Danish,  6,225;  Swiss, 
4,S05;  French,  3,318;  European,  not  classified,  55,404;  all  others,  5,068.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  immigrants  arrived  in  the  above-named  period,  266,370  came 
through  the  customs  district  of  New  York,  25,046  through  Boston,  and  20,822 
through  Philadelphia. 

The  records  at  Castle  Garden,  New  York,  for  the  year  ending  December  31. 
1880,  show  that  300,918  immigrants  landed  at  the  port  of  New  York  during  that 
period  being  19  748  more  than  in  1885.  Early  in  the  year  there  was  a falling  oft. 
but  in  June  an  increase  began  which  was  afterward  maintained.  The  figures  fur 
each  month  were:  January,  7,209;  February,  7,170;  March,  20,02;;;  April,  si« 
May,  41,370;  June,  35,050;  July,  24,434;  August.  25.207;  .September, 30, OSO ; October, 
30,919;  November,  24,070;  December,  10,73a. 

Australia  has  expended  .542,150,000  in  promoting  immigration.  The  estimated, 
value  of  an  able-bodied  immigrant,  male  or  female,  is:  I11  the  United  States,  51,2:111; 
Buenos  Ayres  Sl,200;  Australia,  51,300.  The  remittances  by  Irish  settlers  111  the 
United  States 'to  their  friends  in  Ireland,  between  1851  and  1551,  amounted  In 
8>J  22,500  000. 

"it  is  generally  believed  that  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  Chinese  who  have 
arrived  in  the  United  States  have  returned  to  their  native  country.  The  Demo- 
critic  Conventions  of  California,  Illinois,  and  Oregon,  and  the  Republican  < mu  ni- 
tions of  California.  Michigan,  and  Oregon,  of  1550.  opposed  Chinese  111, migration, 
'll,,,  Of  1SS0  shows  105,013  Chinese  in  the  United  Statesman  nicreasj  ot 

The  following  table  shows  the  ( liniese  immigra- 


The  Census  of  1SS0  shows 
66,73  pel  cent,  over  that  of  1870. 


Year. 

1855... 


4,733 

. .5,944 
. .5,158 
.3,457 
..5,467 


; 3.633  1S70 


Year. 

1863 

1664  .... 

1865 

1S0G 

1867  


No. 

. 7,214 
. 2,705 


Year. 

No 

1871 

6,039 

1S72 

10,612 

1873  

18,154 

1874  

16,651 

1875  

19,033 

1876  

16.079 

1877  .... 

10,379 

187S  . . 

8.468 

IST9  . , 
188U 
1891  .. 


IMPORTS. 


The  tables  following  show  a comparative  statement  of  United 
States  imports  for  fiscal  years  1SS4  to  1886,  and  imports  of  specie  1SS5  and  BSSti: 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT.  IMPORTS  OI-  I- ISC  AL  YEARS  1636  U>  1630,  ^ 


aggregate.  • 

RSIS  


TiUnq.  i 


$723.1157. 1 14 
5fl.337.96C 
783.295.  lUil 


$120,732,910 
5611. 120.881 
38. 227. SCI 


$789,310,109 

1,976.326 

$823.286.735 

$124,948.!  i 
623.710.100 
40.621.361 


SUMMARY  OF  8 PI 

CIE  IMPORTS. 

1890. 

Silver. 

1889. 

1890. 

$1,705.  150 
1,403.  Cl  9 
7.175,789 

i *3.391.395 
, 1.949.552 

| 8.602.395 

{silver  Bare  mul  jjoullllon — 

'Silver  Coin— American 

(silver  Coin— Foreign 

$5,713,049 

277.313 

12.G87.823 

$7,085,604 

206.773 

13.976.326 

~ 10,-284,848 

| 12,9438,342 

Total 

18.678,215 

21,268.703 

Aggregate  Ihiportfr- 


1883. 

Coin  mid  Bullion:  $359,337,986 


1S90. 

8,963,073  $34,212,045. 
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IMPORTS  OF  COUNTRIES.  See  Diagram,  page  23. 

INCOME  OF  NATIONS.  See  j Earnings  of  Nations. 

INDIANS.  The  following  are  the  chief  tribes  of  the  United  States,  and  number 
in  each:  Apaches,  14,349;  Choctaws,  16,000;  Cherokees,  17,000;  Musk  ogees,  13,000; 
Serninoles,  2,500;  Cliickasaws,  6.000 ; Osages,  4,000;  Peoria,  170;  Ottawas,  175;  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  700;  Q.uapaws,  236;  also  a collection  of  tribes  in  Oregon,  nearly  837,  and 
a small  remnant  of  the'Oneidas  in  Wisconsin.  The  number  of  Indians  whoexercise 
the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  United  States  is  about  25,000.  The  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  on  account  of  Indians  in  1880  was  $6,099,158;  a total  expenditure 
since  17S9  of  $229,840,390. 

The  Indians  included  in  the  census  of  the  United  States  for  1S90,  32,567  in 
number,  were  those  reckoned  as  civilized,  or  outside  of  tribal  organizations.  Indi- 
ans not  taxed  are  by  law  excluded  from  the  census.  Estimates  of  their  numbers 
vary  widely— from  200,000  to  350,000  (the  latter  as  estimated  in  the  census  of  1870), 
while  the  latest  census  or  estimate  of  the  Indian  agencies,  as  reported  in  1S90  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  gives  210,796  Indians,  excluding  Alaska.  The 
Indian  Territory  is  estimated  to  contain  100,000  to  112,000  inhabitants.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Alaska  are  not  included  in  the  above  total.  The  census  of  Alaska  in  1890 
showed:  Whites,  male,  3,922.  females,  497;  Black,  males,  82;  Mixed,  males,  770, 
females,  798;  Native,  males  7,158,  female,  6,557;  Chinese,  Male,  2125.  Total,  21,929. 


INDIAN  SCHOOLS.  See  Schools. 
INDIANS  IN  CANADA. 


Average 

Locality.  Population.  Property.  Per  Head. 

Ontario..' 16,000  $9, 840, 000  S615 

Quebec 11.000  1,815,000  165 

Manitoba,  etc 75,400 


INDIAN  WARS.  The  following  are  the  chief  Indian  Wars:— 


1676— King  Phillip. 

1704— Deerfield.  Maes.,  fired. 

1708— Haverhill,  Mass.,  fired.  Hannah  Duetuu  cap- 
tured and  escaped. 

1713— The  Tuscnroras  expelled  from  NorthCarolina. 

'755— D -feat  of  Bnuldock  by  the  French  and  In- 
dians. 

1763— Conspiracy  of  Pontiac. 

1778— Massacre  at  Wyoming,  Penn.,  and  village  of 
Wilkesbarre,  burned. 

1794 — Treaty  with  the  Six  Nations. 

1804— Treaty  with  the  Delawnres. 

1811— Defeat  of  the  Indians  by  Gen.  Harrison  ut 
Tippecanoe. 

1813-14—  Creek  War  in  Florida. 

1818— The  Seminole  War. 

1831— Black  Hawk  Wars.  Major  Stillman  with  272 
volunteers  defeated,  May  14th.  Indians  were 
defeated  Aug.  2. 

1815-42— Seminole  War  in  Florida, 


1837—  Capture  of  Osceola. 

1855—  Rogue  River  Indians  defeated. 

1856—  War  agaiust  Indians  in  territories  of  Oregon 

and  Washington. 

1862— War  and  massacre  in  Minnesota. 

1864— Chiviugtou  massacre  near  Fort  Lynn.  Indi- 
ans of  both  sexes  and  nil  ages,  numbering 
over  500,  put  to  death,  Nov.  29. 

1873— Pence  Commissioners  Gen.  Cauby  and  Rev. 
E. Thomas  traitorously  killed  by  the  Modocs 
April  11  • Captain  Jack.  Schonchiu,  jr.,  Bos- 
ton Charley  and  Black  Jim,  murderers  of  the 
Peace  Commissioners,  were  executed  Oct.  3 
1876— Sionx  War,  in  which  Gen.  Custer  and  nearly 
all  of  his  command  were  defeated  and  killed 
ou  the  Big  Horn  river  June  25. 

1885—' Theie  were  abont75  settlers  killed  by  Apache 
Indians  in  Arizona. 

1326— Capture  of  the  Apaches,  and  their  removal  to 
"'Dtida. 


1890-1 — War  with  the  Sioux,  Silting  Bull  killed 

INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS.  Tliefollowingtable  prepared  by  the  Baltimore  Mamir 


facturer's  Record  exhibits  the  amount  of  capital  and  capital  stock  represented  by 
new  industrial  enterprises  in  the  South,  and  the  enlargement  of  old  plants  in  1SS5 
and  1886,  and  shows  an  increase  in  one  year  of  $62,400,000  in  capital  and  capital 
stock. 


1S86.  I 1885. 

1886 

1885. 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida . 

Georgia....  

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi  

319.8-18.000 

15,240,000 

1.659.000 

3.599.000 
28.404.0U0 

2.240.000 

8.765.000 
774,000 

$7,841,000 
1 220.000 

2.019.000 

2.500.000 
18,303,200 

2,118,500 

6,ii6S.80O 

761.500 

North  Carolina.. 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee  

Texas  

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Total 

$3,676,000 

1,20S,00(I 

21,240,000 

5.694.000 

8.514.000 

8.365.000 

$129,226  000 

$3,230  000 
856,000 

2.692.000 

3.232.000 

3.314.000 
12,056,000 

$66  812.0U0 

Included  in  the  list  of  new  enterprises  reported  in  the  South'  during  1SS6  were; 
28  iron  furnaces,  50  ice  factories,  OS  foundries  and  machine  shops,  many  of  them  of 
large  size,  1 Bessemer  steel  rail  mill,  26  miscellaneous  iron  works,  including  iron 
pipe  works,  bridge  and  holt  works,  etc.;  8 stove  foundries.  24  gas  works,  34  electric 
light  companies,  11  agricultural  implement  factories,  174  mining  and  quarrying  en- 
terprises, 16  carriage  and  wagon  factories,  9 cotton  mills,  23  furniture  factories,  42 
water  works,  58  tobacco  factories,  92  flour  mills,  448  lumber  mills  (not  counting 
small  portable  saw  mills),  including  saw  and  planing  mills,  sash  and  door  factories, 
stave,  handle,  shingle,  hub  and  spoke,  shuttle  block  factories,  etc.,  in  addition  to 
which  there  was  a large  number  of  miscellaneous  enterprises. 


INDUSTRIES.  The  IndustriaUtrade  of  the  world  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  in  million  dollars:— 


Commerce. 

Manulac- 
turers,  etc. 

Agriculture 

Transporta- 

tion. 

Banking. 

Total. 

United  States 

1,505 

.4,800 

3,000 

Great  Britain  

3,400 

4,115 

1,200 

Frauce 

1,660 

2,485 

2,000 

310 

Germany 

2,240 

3,709 

Rimsia 

955 

1,200 

1,850 

Austria 

700 

1,0115 

1,315 

Italy 

480 

585 

Spnin  und  Portugal  

255 

530 

670 

Belgium 

Holland 

515 

550 

465 

210 

175 

40 

15 

1,210 

Turkey  and  Greece .... 

315 

Australia  

415 

93 

Canada 

175 

230 

Scandinavia 

130 

210 

15 

740 

Denmark 

95 

Other  Countries 

535 

I 185 

435 

30 

25 

1.210 

In  the  above  table  manufactures  includes  mining.  See  Diagram,  page  39. 


AVAILABLE  POWER  FOR  INDUSTRIES  (Muliiall). 


Countries. 

Thousands. 

Patio . 

Human 

Workers. 

Horses. 

Steam, 

Horse- 

Power. 

Rivers, 

Horse- 

power. 

Total, 
Iio  rsc- 
Power. 

United  States 

30.116 

11,202 

8.152 

61,150 

83,510 

36.0 

Great  Britain 

22,570 

2.906 

7, 7.-0 

4.520 

17,406 

7.5 

France 

27,765 

2,833 

3.513 

6,130 

15,253 

6.6 

Germauy 

30,074 

3.360 

4.325 

6.040 

16,735 

7 2 

Russia 

49,520  . 

16.200 

1,365 

36.115 

58.630 

25  0 

Austria 

25.008 

3,760 

1,280 

5.830 

13,370 

5 7 

18.310 

658 

480 

3.260 

6,929 

2 9 

Spain 

11.120 

590 

483 

2,220 

4,405 

1.8 

2,780 

70 

66 

640 

1,054 

-■  10  5 

Belgium  

3.776 

283 

595 

370 

1,6.26 

0 7 

2,690 

280 

216 

640 

1.405 

0 6 

5.810 

970 

416 

6,360 

8 327 

3 6 

Switzerland 

1,815 

110 

253 

650 

hi  95 

0 5 

Roumania 

3 520 

550 

90 

1,160 

2,152 

0 9 

Servia  

1,070 

140 

35 

450 

7712 

0 3 

1,020 

97 

20 

420 

640 

0 2 

Total 

236,964 

44.009 

29.069 

136,655 

233.435 

100  0 

All  of  the  above  powers  may  he  considered  in  active  use,  except  the  rivers,  of 
which  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  power  is  turned  to  any  use.  See  Diagram,  S team 
and  Horse  Power  of  Nations,  page  39. 


INFANTS.  The  Ratio  of  population  under  5 years  of  age  per  100  inhabitants  is 
as  follows:— 


Englund 13.5 

Scotland 13.0 

Ireland 11  1 

United  Kingdom 13.3 

France 9 8 

Germany 12.7 


Austria 13.2 

Italy 13  8 

Spain 14  2 

Holland  11  3 

Belgium 12  1 

Denmark 12  5 


Sweden 12  6 

Norway 13  5 

Greece 14  4 

Brazil 10  8 

United  States 14  3 


The  yearly  death  rate  per  1,000  under  5 years,  is  :— 


England  

Austria 

112 

Belgium 

United  States 

Italy 

Ill 

Sweden. . 

France  ... 

. 76 

Spain 

.106 

The  death  rate  of  infants  under  12  months  is,  per  cent.,  as  follows: 


i 8 

r.s 


Italy Mi 

Belgium 15 

Scotland 12 

Austria 25 

United  States 17 

France  16 

Prussia 21 

Saxony 26 

Bavaria 31 

Spain . 19 

Sweden 14 

Norway  . 11 

The  highest  death  rate  of  infants  in  the  world  is  at  Liverpool,  where  46  per 
cent,  die  before  reaching  12  months.  The  rate  at  New  York  is  31  per  cent.’ 


INSANITY.  The  insane  of  all  countries  of  the  world  is:  Germany,  108.100; 
France,  93,900;  United  States  (1890)  90,854;  England,  81,000;  Russia,  80,000;  Italy, 
44,100;  Austria,  35,000:  Ireland,  19,500;  Scandinavia,  18,100;  Spain  and  Portugal, 
13,000;  Scotland,  11,600;  Belgium  and  Holland,  10.400;  Canada,  7,300;  Australia, 
4,900;  Switzerland,  3,100. 

Ratio  of  Sexes. — Inmates  of  Asylums— United  States,  53M  male,  4654  female: 
England,  47  male,  53  female;  France,  49  male,  51  female;  Italy,  56  male,  44  female. 
Men  are  more  liable  to  insanity  than  women,  but  die  faster. 

The  Carnes  of  Insanity.  Hereditary,  24  per  cent;  drink,  18  per  cent;  business. 
12  per  cent;  loss,  of  friends,  11  per  cent;  sickness,  10  per  cent;  various,  29  per  cent. 

The  above  result  is  the  medium  average  arrived  at  op  comparing  the  returns 
for  England.  France,  Denmark  and  United  States.  See  Asylums . 


INSURANCE.  Life,  Fire  and  Marine. 


Countries.  . 

Life  Insurance. 

Fire  Insurance. 

No  of  Poli 
cies.  (Thou- 
sands ) 

Amount 
Million  $ 

Average 
Policy,  $ 

Amount 
Insured 
Million  $. 

Per 

Inhabitant. 

United  States 

2,170 

2.300 

2,150 

Great  Britain  

879 

2,100 

2,30t) 

13,690 

Germuny 

797 

635 

795 

15,850 

310 

France 

208 

435 

2,090 

20,280 

Austria 

170 

Canada 

48 

85 

1,740 

71)6 

160 

British  Life  Companies  show  assets  650  millions  and  total  revenue,  97)6  million 
dollars.  American  companies  (18S6)  552  million  assets  and  112  million  dollars  reve- 
nue, total  payment  to  policy  holders,  64  million;  expenses  of  management,  22 
million;  a total  expenditure  of  86  million  dollars.  New  policies  issued  in  1886, 
1,057,919. 

The  condition  and  business  of  assessment  companies  is  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing: Number  of  companies, 415;  assets,  10  million;  assessments  collected,  27  million 
- dollars;  income,  no  report;  payments  to  policy  holders,  25  million  dollars;  new 
membership,  366,585;  died  during  the  year,  13,078;  total  number  of  members,  1,838,- 
130;  amount  insured,  $4,1  OS, 308,783. 

The  condition  of  Fire  companies  in  the  United  States  in  1890  was:  Assets 
$324,704,901;  number  of  these  companies,  384  stock,  and  226  mutual  companies; 
capital,  $22,460,155;  Premium  and  other  notes,  $78,421,762;  Liabilities  exclusive  of 
capital  $98,716,148;  amount  of  risks  written.  $16,000,000,000;  cash,  annual  in- 
come $148,915,700;  Losses  incurred,  $84,345,369.  The  assets  of  English  companies 
in  1881  amounted  to.  120  million  dollars. 

4,435  millions  of  dollars  are  insured  in  the  various  Marine  Insurance  Companies 
of  the  world.  The  loss  of  sailing  vessels  averages  4 per  per  cent ; that  of  steamers 
2)4  per  cent,  per  annum. 


STATISTICAL  DICTIONARY. 

INTEREST  RATES.  Interest  rates  for  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  shown 
by  the  following  table:  — 


ei 


States  and  Territoriks. 


Hate  per 
Legal  Rate  Contract 
PerCent.  Per  Cent. 


Penalties  for  Usury. 


♦Alabama 

♦Arizona 

♦Aikausas. 

tCalifornia 

t Colorado  

tConnecticut 

-Dakota 

tDelawnre 

tDietrict  Columbia 

England  

^Florida 

Prance 

tGuorgia 

tldnbo... 


tlllinois 

♦Indiana — 

♦Iowa 

Ireland 

■(•Kansas 

♦Kentucky 
t Louisiana. . 


Any 

10 

Any 


Forfeiture  entire  Interest. 
No  Penalty. 

Usurious  contracts  void. 
No  Penalty. 

Forfeiture  entire  Interest. 
•*  excess  “ 

“ of  principal. 

“ entire  Interest. 


Any  No  Penalty. 


♦Maine 

tMuryland 

♦Massachusetts.. 

♦Michigan 

♦Minnesota 

♦Mississippi  ... 
tMiseoim 


♦Montana 

♦Nebraska  — 

t N evndn 

♦New  Hampshire 

♦New  Jersey 

♦New  Mexico 

+New  York 

♦North  Carolina..  ... 


7 
6 

10 

12 

6 

8 

Any 

6 

Any 


Any 

10 

Any 


tOhio  — 
♦Oregon  . 


fPeunsylvnnia.. 
♦Rhode’  Island  . 
‘South  Carolina.. 

♦Tennessee 

•(Texas  

♦Utah 

4 Vermont 

I Virgin  la 

♦Washington  Ter.. 

tWest  Virgiuia 

♦Wisconsin 

♦Wyoming 

''Quebec 

♦Ontario  

♦New  Brunswick., 
♦Nova  Scotia 


Forfeiture  Interest  and  excess. 

Forfeit  3 times  amount  paid;  fine  $300  or 
6 months  imprisonment,  or  both. 
Foileiture  excess  Interest. 

“ “ “ and  cost. 

“ entire  “ 

ny  payment  nbove  12  forfeiture  ex.  Iut. 
Forfeiture  excess  Interest. 

Excess  nbove  8,  after  maturity  forfeits 
interest. 

No  Pcuulty. 

Forfeiture  of  excess. 

No  Penalty. 

Forfeiture  of  excess. 


Lender  forfeits  eutire  Interest.  Borrower 
pays  10  per  cent,  to  School  Fund. 

Forfeiture  entire  Iutercst. 

“ all  Interest. 

“ of  3 times  the  excess  and  costs. 
“ eutire  Interest. 

Voids  contract  and  is  misdemeanor. 
Forfeiture  of  eutire  interest.  Party  pay- 
...g  may  recover  double  the  amount  puitl. 
Forfeiture  of  excess. 

Forfeiture  of  principal  to  common 
School  FiiLd. 


Forfeiture  of  all  Interest. 

of  excess,  fine  aud  imprisoning 
of  all  Interest. 


Any 

Any 

Any 

Any 

Any 


u sight  drafts. 


Name  of  Invention. 


Air  Brake  

Air  Gnu 

Air  Pump 

Anastatic  Printing... 

Anchor 

Anemometer 

Balloon  

Barometer 

Bellows  

Camel  machine 

Camera  Lucida 

Camera  Obscura 

Cannon 




Clock 

Compass 

Cotton  Gin 

Dial ■•••••••  

Diving  Bell  

Electric  Clock 

Electric  Light 

Electrotype 

Engraving 

Fne  Arms  

Fire  Engine 

Gas 

Gas  Meter.  ■•  ••• 

Geographic®  Maps 

Glass 

Gunpowder 

Hydraulic  Press 

Hydraulic  Ram 

Kaleidoscope. .. . . ■ • 

IA"b'niiig  Conductor 

Lithography 

Locomotive 


Nn: 


e of  Inventor. 


Wesliugbousc,  Eugland 

Mario.. 

Otto  von  Guericke 



Anachn.reis 

Wolllus  ' 

Montgolfier  

Evangelista  Torricelli 

Anacharsis ••••  • 

Men  vis  Mcindert/.ooii  Bokker  ....  

Dr.  Ilooke  (Modern  by  Wollaston,  180<) 

Cbfuese  (B^ass V'auiion  to  John  Oweuj,  Iron  Caunon 

first  cast  1547 

Wheatstone ••••  

First  one  erected  10  Padua 

Chinese  

Bishop’s  floating  first  used  iu  Euglnnd 

Anaxiinnudcr 

Unknown 

Wheatstone  

Sir  Humphrey  Davy 

Speuccr  aud  Jacobi 

niincse • ■ • • - • • 

Unknown ; first  made  at  Perugia,  Italy  

Ilautsch 

Van  Helmout 

Clegg  

Anaximander ....  •••.••••••• 

PlifflBcians ; first  in  America  

Baithohl  Schwarz  

Joseph  Bi  amah 

Montgolfier 

David  Brewster 

Benjamin  Franklin ’ 

Alois  Senefelder 

Watt 


. 1841 
594  B.  C 
1709 


.535-1703 

1297 

About  018  B.  C 
1640 

11th  Century. 
1115  B.  C. 

1793 

1850 

550  B.  C. 

1509 

1840 

1813 
1837 

1000  B.  C. 

1304 

1057 

10001625 

1815 

550  B.  C. 

1320*" 

1790 

1797 

1814 


INVENTIONS.  Continued:— 


Name  of  Invention. 


•Three  days’  grace  is  allowed  on  sight  prnfis.  tGrncenot  allowed  i 

{New  has  by  a recent  law  legalized  any  rate  of  interest  on  call  loans  of  $5,000  or  upwards  c 
lateral  security. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS.  See  Diagram,  page  43. 

INTERNAL  REVENUE.  The  total  aggregate  United  States  internal  revenue  re- 
ceipts from  all  sources  from  1S63  to  1S90,  inclusive,  were  S3, !)00, 118,903;  of  which 
spirits  paid  SI, 4S3, 870,491,  and  tobacco  8844,404,673.  The  total  receipts  in  IStio, 
Distilled  Spirits,  SI, 037, 375;  Tobacco,  $33,958,990,06;  Fermented  Liipiois,  $20,(108, 
535,74;  Collections  not  otherwise  provided  for,  $803,074;  Penalties,  $136,720;  total, 
$142,594,596;  against  $130,898,4S4  in  1S89. 

INVENTIONS.  Appended  will  be  found  a list  of  the  most  important  inventions, 
with  name  of  inventor  and  date  of  invention:— 


Mutches  

Microscope 

Organ — . 

Phonograph. 

Photography 

Piano  Foite 

Pneumatic  Railway.. 

Stocking  Frame 

Printing 

Ruiimnd  

Ruling  Machine  


Sewing  Machine. . 

Steamboat  

Steam  Engine.  .. 

Telegraph 

Torpedo  

Telephone 


Telescope 

Thermometer. . 
Watch 


Nameol  Inventor. 


Walker 

Zuchaiiin*  Jansen  

Aichinudes  and  Ctesihius 

Thomas  A.  Edison 

I’homas  Wedge  wood 

Bartolommeo  Chrietofali  

Henry  Pinkue 

William  Lee 

Johann  Gutenberg 

Beaumont •••• 

By  » Hollander;  subagcffiEptly  improved  by  Payne. 

Woodmason  and  Brown 

Elias  Howe  

Robert  Fulton 

James  Watt 

uiel  F.  B.  Morse 

David  Boehnell 

Elisha  Grey,  A.  Graham  Bell,  A.  C Dolbear,  and 

Tnonius  A.  Edison - 

Haus  Lipnersheim,  Jacob  Adrinusz 

Drebbel,  Sanctorius _ 

Said  to  have  been  first  invented  at  Nuremberg.  1477. 
although  it  is  aflirmed  that  Robert,  King  of  Scot 
laud,  inula  watch  about  1310.  The  invention  • 1 
spring  watches  lias  been  ascribed  to  Dr.  Ilookr. 
and  by  tome  to  Uuygbcns,  about  1C58;  the  nnclmi 
escapement  was  i '.  vented  by  Clement,  1E80;  th 
horizontal  watch  by  Graham,  1724;  tepeatiiu 
watihes  by  Barlow  in  1671). 


1835 

l-VI 

1 138 


1641 

1807 

1703 

1837 

1777 


IRON.  See  Diagram,  page  30. 

IRON  CLAD  FLEETS.  The  strength  of  the  fleets  of  the  world  in  18S2  was  as 
follows: — 


Vessels 

Tone. 

Average 

Tons. 

Ph.tlii 

Incite 

Max 

Great  Britain 

France 

Germany.  

Russia - 

51 

59 

24 

29 

14 

375,000 

309,0110 

97.000 
9.*0<)0 

56.000 

7.100 
5.200 
4.040 
3.170 

4.100 

24 

21 

10 

18 

13 

81.000 

4,450 

Spat" 

10 

33.000 

3.3*0 

li 

fil.OllO 

34.000 

1,809 

23, COO 

3,300 

ln.ooo 

550 

Portugal 

( y'.lzd  States 

3 

24 

9 

4,000 
24;000 
11  000 

1,300 

990 

1,200 

Argentine 

Cniiian 

3 

3 

4 

5 000 
4.1*1 0 
11.000 

1 300 
£.800 

*9 

The  World  — 

31  n i 

1.232.0**0 

3 070 

36 

Tounagt 

or 

Guns. 


| 2.188  24,756 


l'he  progress  of  “iron-dad  science”  in  -30  years  lias  been: 

. 1854.  Gunboats  built  for  Crimean  war,  4-inch  plates,  perfectly  shot  proof; 
1862.  Merrimacs  and  Monitors  used  in  .American  war. 

1873.  English  rifle  cannon  send  200  lb.  shots,  9-lon  guns,  through  8-inch  p ates. 

1874.  Plates  of  10  inches  pierced  in  like  manner. 

1S76  Armstrong  100-ton  guns  broke  22-inch  Creusot  steel  plates. 

1S79.  Shot  from  9-inch  gun,  75  lbs.  powder,  unable  to  pierce  a 12-mch  plate  of 
iron  and  seel  alternate  layers. 

1S80  Result  of  Krupp’s  experiments:— 

Gun.  luc,h*  ' 

...  954  318 

. - 1154 


Krnpp 

British 


Peuetrattou. 

18.1 


Foot  Tone. 
8,630 
12,260 


K rupp’s  shot  penetrated  18-inch  plates,  the  liritisl,  (lid  not. 

18S2.  Italian  iron-clad,  “Lepunto,"  lias  plates  30  inches  thick. 

IVORY  An  ordinary  elephant  produces  120  lbs.,  worth  SSOO  Ungland  coir 
, -n  tons  (of  which  Sheffield  one-third),  for  which  it  is  necessary  in  kill  12, "on 
exhibition  of  185!  there  was  a tusk  of  ,02  lbs.,  but 

Gordon  dimming  since  got  one  of  1 (3  lbs. 

JESUITS.  The  number  in  the  various  coimtries  was:  CeniMiiy 


icciut<;  The  nuinoer  m m,-  . 

ESU  1* f’nlnnies  2789-  Great  Britain  and  United  States.  1.894;  Spam  and 
France  and  Colon  es,  -,  . ^ T||e  GeneraI  „f  the  Jesuits.  May  l,  1886,  puh- 

Soutli  Ameiica  showi„g  H)at  it  counts  2,5ii0  missionaries  and  tiiat 

lished  thempg; „„  p 's.|iMtSi  liM0  martyrs,  13  popes,  00  cardinals,  4,000  arch- 

bistiops  mid  bishops,  and  6,000  authors. 

„ITF  Tute  is  manufactured  in  India  at  22  ugg,  with  6,500  power  looms, 
Which  turn  out  ,00  million  sacks  yearly,  California  taking  20  millions. 

KINDERGARTEN  SCHOOLS.  See  SWmofe. 

_ . vooo  there  were  22  kings  including  emperors.  The  number  who 

lK,veKS  in  variffl countries  since  the  battle  of  Hastings,  A.  D.  1000,  has  been  as 


follows:—  

Average 

No.  Reigu,  \ eais. 

Russia  .... 

No.  Reign, 1 Years 
..  .50  16 

Average 

| No.  Reign,  Yeats 

Sweden . . . 53  1 ■ 

France 

•:S  S 

Denmark..  - 

..  39  21 

J 

KNIT  GOODS.  Sec  Hosiery. 
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LABORER.  The  estimated  value  of  an  agricultural  laborer  to  a state,  as  made 
by  Dr.  Farr  is:— 


Age.  Value. 

Age.  Value. 

Age.  Va.im. 

10  585 

15  960 

20 1,170 

25  ...  1,230 

40  1,060 

60 485 

At  the  age  of  75  he  is  a loss  of  §125,  and  the  loss  rises  to  §205  at  80.  This  is 
only  true  of  agricultural  laborers,  since  intellectual  workers  are  often  of  much 
value  after  70  years  of  age,  which  balances  the  account. 


LABOR  MOVEMENT.  The  organized  labor  movement  in  the  United  States,  with 
the  labor  organizations,  legislations  and  Bureaus  is  as  follows:— 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

Tin.'  first  strike  in  this  country  occurred  in  New  York  City  in  1803,  when  a number  of  sailors  struck 
f<:«  an  advance  of  wages. 

1300.  The  tailors  this  year  established  the  first  organization  in  the  United  States,  in  the  present 
fonn  of  a trades  union. 

1819.  The  hatters  organized  a union  of  their  craft. 

1815-30.  The  Columbia  Charitable  Association  of  Shipwrights  and  Caulkers  was  organized. 

18i5.  As  early  as  this  year  the  question  of  shorter  hours  of  work,  better  wages  and  protection  of 
operatives  in  factories  were  being  agitated,  and  during  the  years  that  immediately  followed,  social  unions 
of  different  cmfts  were  springing  up  in  cities  and  manufacturing  centres. 

1828.  The  workingmen's  party,  a local  political  organization  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  other  cities  appeared. 

1829.  At  the  State  election  in  New  York  a workingmen's  ticket  was  put  in  the  field  and  elected 
one  candidate  to  the  legislature— Ebeuezer  Ford,  of  New  York. 

1831.  First  local  union  of  printers. 

1831.  The  New  Euglnnd  Association  of  Farmers,  Mechanics  and  Workiugmen  formed. 

1832a  Ten-hour  movement  among  the  shipwrights  and  caulkers  throughout  New  Euglnnd  cities 
was  followed  by  strikes,  which  proved  unsuccessful. 

1834.  A mechanics’  convention  met  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  protested  against  convict  labor. 

1835.  From  this  year  onward  strikes  occurred  iu  the  different  trades  lrom  time  to  time  with  vary- 
ing results. 

184  >.  About  this  time  many  trades  were  organized,  nud  some  were  enrolled  in  Labor  Reform  asso- 
ciations 

1840.  President  Vau  Burcn  established  the  ten-hour  system  for  all  employes  of  the  Government  in 
the  Navy  Yard. 

1844-45.  First  effort  of  co-operation  in  connection  with  the  labor  movement  originated  in  Boston, 
1845.  The  New  England  Workingmen  s Association  was  organized  in  Boston. 

1845,  October  12.  The  first  Industrial  Congress  of  the  United  States  convened  iu  New  York. 

1847.  Now  Hampshire  passed  a law  making  ten  hour’s  a legal  day’s  work. 

1850.  The  labor  agitation  at  this  period  was  principally  directed  to  a reduction  in  hours  of  work 
by  "legal  enactment.  It  entered  into  politics,  and  many  candidates  were  run  on  that  issue. 

"850-60.  N ntional  and  international  trades-unions  were  organized,  granting  charters  to  local  bodice 
and  organizing  new  branches  from  Maine  to  California. 

1861-65.  The  eight-hour  movement  obtained  grent  impetus  during  the  war. 

1864.  The  Clgarmakers'  International  Union  was  formed. 

1865.  There  was  a revival  oi  the  labor  movement,  nnd  many  new  organizations  were  formed. 

1866.  An  eight-hour  bill  for  the  benefit  of  Government  employee  was  introduced  iu  Congress  and 
finally  hot ume  a law  in  1868  by  the  signature  of  President  Johnson. 

1S6S.  First  National  Labor  Congress  met  at  Baltimore,  August  20.  ThiB  body  met  annually  in 
different  cities  fur  several  years. 

1869.  The  Knights  of  Labor  were  organized  in  Philadelphia. 

The  labor  movement  from  1870  to  the  present  time  was  a continuous  growth  iu  the  number  of 
trades  unions  nnd  increase  in  their  membership,  attended  by  strikes,  lockouts  and  eettlemeuls  by  arbi- 
1 ration,  the  agitation  for  labor  legislation  and  efl’orts  at  political  party  organization.  Congress  created  a 
National  Bureau  of  Labor  iu  1SS4. 

A couvention  to  form  a National  Union  Labor  Party  was  called  to  meet  at  Cincinnati,  Febru- 
ary  22, 1887,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Committee  of  the  United  Labor  Organizations.  ’ ' 
PRINCIPAL  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Organized. 

United  States  Wool  Hat  Finishers’ Association.  This  is  the  oldest  existing  trades  union  in  the 

United  States,  the  date  of  its  organization  (though  not  under  its  present  name)  being  uncertain 
blit  it  was  prior  to  1850. 

18  0.  International  Typographical  Union  (printers). 

1854.  National  Silk  and  lint  Finishers’  Association. 

1859.  International  Furniture  Workers'  Union. 

1863.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

1864.  Cigurmakcrs'  International  Union. 

1864.  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin  (defunct).  The  members  of  this  shoemakers’  organization 

have  mostly  gone  into  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

1865.  Journeymen  Tailors’  National  Union. 

1865.  Bricklayers’  and  Masons’  International  Union. 

1866.  Spinners’  Union. 

1869.  Kuights  of  Labor. 

1869.  Lusters'  Protective  Uniou  (last  makers). 

1670.  Telegraphers’  National  Union. 

1876.  Amalgamated  Association  or  Iron  anil  Steel  Workers  of  the  United  States. 

1877.  Granite  Cutters’  National  Union. 

1880.  International  Brotherhood  or  Boilermakers  and  Shipbuilders'  Union, 

1881.  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  nnd  joiners. 

1985.  J urneynieu  Bilkers’ National  Uniou. 

18S5.  National  Federation  of  Miners  nud  Mine  Laborers  of  the  United  States  and  Territories. 

Tin-  Amalszamateil  Engineers  (machinists),  Metal  Workers’ National  Union,  anil  Iron  Moulders’ 
Union  nre  also  important  organizations.  There  are  numerous  smaller  trades  unions,  some  of  which  arc 
independent  organizations,  and  some  affiliated  with  the  Kuights  of  Labor,  who  are  numerically  the 
strongest  lubor  organization  in  the  United  States. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION. 

Apprenticeship.  In  many  States  there  nre  laws  relating  to  apprenticeship,  providing  for  the  in- 
demure  ol  cniidren  during  tlleir  minority,  nud  protecting  their  rights  nud  interests.  In  most  ense.  fe 
consent  of  the  children  themselves  must  be  obtniued  if  they  nre  fourteen  yenrs  of  n-e  or  over 

AimnnATjos.  Iorvn,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Ne.v  York  nud  Peunsylvaniu  have  inns 
providing  for  arbitration  in  disputes  between  capital  and  labor. 


Eight  Hours.  California,  Counecticut  (except  ou  farms  and  where  otherwise  ngreed),  Illinois, 
Ne-.v  .Mexico  (iu  the  mines),  Pennsylvania  nnd  New  York  (except  for  farm  labor  nnd  weekly,  monthly  or 
yearly  contracts)  make  eight  hours  a legal  day’s  work. 

Fire  Escapes.  Fire  escapes  in  factories  are  required  bylawiu  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois 
Mnine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan.  New  Jersey,  Ohio  and  other  StateB. 

Workmen's  Liens  Many  States  guard  the  interests  of  mechanics  by  giving  them  liens  on  the 
structure  anil  ou  the  interest  ol  the  owner  oi  the  lot  on  which  it  stands,  for  wages.  Farm  laborers  have 
liens  on  crops,  shipbuilders  on  vessels,  aud  lumbermen  on  lumber.*  Employes  on  railroads  and  steam 
boats,  nnd  persons  furnishing  supplies  have  liens  ou  the  franchise,  gross  earnings  nnd  real  nud  persona 
property  of  the  companies  operating  them,  and  these  liens  have  the  precedence  of  all  other  claims. 

Women  and  Children.  California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Dakota,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Peuus3lvauia,  Rhode  Island,  Vciinont  and  Wiscousiu  have  laws  restricting  in 
one  way  or  another  the  hours  of  labor  for  womeu  and  minors  in  certain  mechanical  aud  mining  pursuits 
In  Connecticut  children  under  fifteen  enu  work  iu  mechanical  or  manufacturing  establishments  not  more 
than  ten  hours  a day  oi  fifty-eigli  hours  a week.  Indiaua  allows  no  minors  under  eighteen  to  work  more' 
than  ten  hours  a day  in  cotton  or  woolen  factories,  and  children  under  twelve  must  not  he  employed  over 
eight  hours  per  day.  In  Michigan  children  under  eighteen  nnd  women  cannot  be  required  to  work  more 
than  ten  hours  a day,  or  sixty  hours  a week,  nud  one  hour  must  be  allowed  for  dinner.  New  Hamp- 
shire fixes  the  limit  for  minors  under  fifteen  to  ten  hours;  New  Jersey,  for  those  under  sixteen  ; Ohio, 
for  those  under  eighteen,  nnd  Pennsylvania  for  those  under  twenty-one.  Indiaua  prohibits  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  twelve  iu  the  manufacture  ot  iron,  steel,  nails,  metal,  machinery,  or  tobacco; 
Colorado,  under  twelve,  iu  the  mines : Connecticut,  tinder  fourteen,  in  factories,  unless  having  had  twelve 
weekB’  schooling-.  Illinois  and  Indiaua.  under  fourteen  iu  the  mines;  Maine,  in  factories,  unless  having 
had  four  months’ schooling  in  the  year  previous;  Massachusetts,  under  twelve  in  factories  during  the 
hours  when  the  public  schools  ore  in  session;  Michigan,  under  fourteen  in  factories,  unless  with  three 
mouths’  schooling  in  previous  year;  New  York,  under  fourteen  in  factories,  unless  having  fourteen 
weeks’  schooling  in  a previous  year,  or  under  eighteen  more  than  sixty  hours  n week;  Ohio,  under  twelve; 
Pennsylvania,  under  twelve  in  coal  mines  aud  thirteen  in  factories.  New  Jersey  prohibits  the  employ- 
ment of  boys  under  twelve  nud  girls  under  fourteen  in  factories  during  school  hours. 

Miscellaneous.  In  some  States  workingwomeu  must  he  provided  with  seats  while  employed* 
Railroad  companies  are  forbidden  to  exact  nny  part  of  the  earnings  of  their  employes  for  any  hospital, 
reading  room,  or  gymnasium.  Employers  are  required  to  give  due  notice  before  discharging  an  employe. 
Workshops  must  be  kept  in  a good  sanitary  condition  nud  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  Corporations 
must  give  thirty  days’ notice  of  a reduction  of  wages,  specifying  th*  amount  of  the  same.  Employers 
are  prohibited  from  compelling  employes  to  purchase  at  stor-  s owueu*by  the  former.  There  arc  also  laws 
in  the  mining  States  to  pfoieet  miners  from  accidents  by  fire  and  otherwise. 

Most  of  the  above  statistics  have  been  compiled  from  a work  on  “The  Labor  Movement,*’  edited 
by  George  E.  McNeill,  late  Labor  candidate  for  Mayor  of  Boston,  aud  published  by  A.  M;  Bridgman  & 
Co.,  Boston,  1887. 

LIST  OF  BUREAUS  OF  LABOR  AND  LABOR  STATISTICS  IN  TIIE  UNITED  STATES. 


Title  of  Bureau. 

Where  Located. 

When 

Organized. 

Chief  Officer. 

Title. 

Uuited  States  Bureau  of  Labor  .. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

18S5 

Carroll  D.  Wright.. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 

Boston,  Mass 

1869 

Chief. 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  — 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

1872 

Chief. 

♦Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Hartford,  Ct 

1873 

Buieuu  of  Labor  Statistics  ..  ... 
Bh. enu  of  Statistics  of  Labor  aud 

Columbus,  Ohio.. 

1817 

A.  D.  Fassett 

Commissioner. 

Industries 

Trenton,  N.  J..  . 

1878 

James  Bishop 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  In 
spection  

Jeflersou  City,  Mo. 

1S79 

Oscar  Kochtitzky. 

Commissioner. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Springfield,  111 

1879 

John  S.  Lord...  . 

Indianapolis.  Jud.. 

1879 

Win.  A.  Peelle.  Jr.. 

Chief. 

Bureau  ol  1 abor Statistics 

Albnuv,  N.  l 

1883 

Clnn  les  F.  Peck.  .. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

1883 

J.  J.  Tobin 

Bureau  of  Labor  anil  Industrial 
Statistics 

Lansing,  Mich..  . 

1883 

A.  H.  Heath 

Commissioner. 

Bureau  ol  Labor  Statistics 

Madison,  Wis 

1883 

Frank  A.  Flower. .. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Des  Moines.  Iowa.. 

1884 

E.  R.  Hutchins  .. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 

Baltimore,  Md 

1884 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Statistics 

Topeka,  Kansas  . .. 

18S5 

Frank  H. Belton... 

Commissioner. 

♦Discontinued, 1874;  reorganized,  l£E5. 

LAKES.  The  principal  lakes  of  the  world, their  length,  width  and  area,  in 
miles,  is  as  follows: 


Length 

V\  idih. 

Areu.  51  s. 

| Length 

\\  Kith. 

An-11.  Ms. 

Superior 

420 

160 

32,100 

Marucayho 

150 

60 

5 360 

Michigan 

320 

80 

25,600 

Athaimscu 

250 

40 

5 OOll 

7' 

Erie  

240 

80 

10,000 

Champlain 

123 

12 

1 .300 

180 

40 

7,650 

bor.stai.ee 

45 

10 

180 

Ladoga  

125 

75 

6,250 

See  Diagram,  page  18. 


LAND.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  cultivated  and  uncultivated  land, 
its  total  value,  value  per  inhabitant,  and  value  per  cultivated  acre: — 


Ac 

cs  (Millions). 

Vume. 

COUNTRIES. 

Culti- 

vated. 

Unculti- 

vated. 

Total. 

Millions 

Dollars. 

Pel.li. 

habitant. 

Per  culti- 
vated acre 

United  Stales 

285 

1.620 

1,905 

9 315 

203 

Great  Britain 

47 

23 

70 

8,685 

210 

Canada 

16 

1,902 

1,918 

900 

Fiauce  

67 

49 

116 

13.120 

350 

Germany . 

68 

57 

125 

J 0.300 

Russia 

195 

894 

1,089 

6 930 

90 

Austria 

07 

85 

142 

0,450 

180 

Italy 

27 

41 

68 

4,050 

140 

Spain 

22 

20 

42 

3.300 

200 

Poitngal  

17 

21 

790 

18" 

Belgium  . 

5 

1 

6 

1,225 

230 

Holland  . . 

2 

1 060 

265 

Deumai  1; 

6 

2 

8 

Sweden  and  Norway  

15 

156 

171 

2,110 

630 

115 

Australia  

1,817 

1.858 

910 

320 

Argentine  Republic .. 

4 

773 

777 

610 

225 

20 

Greece, 

9 

11 

525 

285 

90 

Total 

836 

7,498 

8,334 

71  630 

195 

85 

The  above  does  not  include  public  lands  in  the  United  States,  Can?  da.  Aus- 
tialia  or  the  Argentine  Republic. 


LAND  Continued:— 

Sn  theNumbero£  Land  Owners  in  the  principal  countries- 
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1880— in  thousands:— 

United  StateB 

Greut  Brituiu 

France 

Germany 

liUBBia 

Austria 

Italy 


..  180 
. 8,226 
..  2,430 
..11,336 
..  3,432 
. . 1,865 


Portugal 952 

Belgium 335 


Holland 

Denmark ’ 71 

Sweden  oru 

Norway : I: ™ 

Greece 100 

Canada ' 400 

AiiPtralia  jgg 

Argentine  Republic 390 


Total.. 


..29,415 


LAND  ACTS  (Ireland).  1st  in  1850.  Encumbered  Estates.  In  30  years  ending 
December,  1880,  the  Land  Court  sold  3, GOO, 000  acres  for  $263,500,000,  nearly  $75  per 

2nd  in  1870.  During  10  years  down  to  1880  the  tenants  bought  49,300  acres  for 
$4,190,0G0,  say  $85  per  acre. 

3rd  in  1881.  The  working  during  the  first  12  months  to  August,  1882,  was  as 
follows:— 


Cases  adjudicated 25  349  I 

Acres  affected 7io'ooo 

Grifllth’B  valuation $2, 105000 


Old  Rent... $2,900,000 

New  adjudication 2,320,000 


Tenants’  interests  have  acquired  an  average  value  of  $20  per  acre. 

LAND  GRANTS.  The  United  States  Government  have  ceded  the  following 
number  of  acres:  To  Railroads,  192,000,000;  Canals,  4,405,986;  Schools,  68,083,914; 
Military,  62,000,000;  Universities,  1,265,520;  Agricultural  Colleges,  8,09S,75S;  Asy- 
lums, 44,^78;  total,  436,899,156,  and  over  100  million  to  homestead  settlers. 

Under  an  act  of  Congress  approved  Sept.  4,  1841,  each  State  thereafter  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  was  granted  500,000  acres  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  internal 
improvement;  46,080  acres  (72  sections),  for  a State  University;  32,000  acres  (50  sec- 
tions) for  the  purpose  of  erecting  public  buildings  at  the  capital;  and  32,000  acres 
for  a penitentiary  or  State  prison.  The  same  grant  of  500,000  acres  was  extended 
to  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Missouri.  The  quantity  of  land  thus  granted  is  estimated  at  9,000,000 
acres. 

By  act  of  July  2, 1862,  each  State,  old  or  new,  was  granted  30,000  acres  of  the 
public  domain  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress  (or  land  scrip  to 
that  amount)  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  a College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts  in  each  State.  Of  the  9,600,000  acres  estimated  to  be  due  the  States 
under  this  munificent  land  grant,  about  8,200,000  acres  have  already  been  located. 

See  Homesteads , also  Land  Sales. 

LAND  SALES.  The  total  receipts  from  sales  of  United  States  Public  Lands 
from  1797  to  1888  inclusive  was  $262,079,181.  The  disposals  of  the  public  lands 
during  1888  were,  in  acres,  as  follows:— 


Cash  entries 5,317,906 

Homestead  entries 9,853,109 

Timber  culture  entries 3,869,721 

Agricultural  College  scrip  locations 480 

Locations  with  military  bounty  land  warrants.  19,995 

Donation  Entrle4 1,752 

State  selections  (school,  swamp  and  Internal 

Improvement) 12,655,518 

Lands  selected  under  railroad  grants 6,525,300 


Indian  lands,  sales  of 325,049 

Commuted  Homesteads 2,137,988 

Miscellaneous 14,588 

Indian  Homestead  entries 1,585 


Total  number  of  acres  disposed  of  for  the 

the  fiscal  year 30,116,684 

Moneys  received  during  the  fiscal  year >13,547,637 


The  sale  of  Australian  Crown  Lands  1876-80  was  24,216,000  acres;  acres  unsold, 
1,888,830,000;  other  British  Colonies;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  7,530,000  sold;  56,900,000 
unsold;  Ceylon,  144,000,  sold;  12,160,000  unsold;  Trinidad,  33,000  sold;  790,000  un- 
sold; Natal,  130,000  sold;  3,900,000  unsold. 

LANGUAGES.  The  following  table,  shows  the  principal  languages  spoken 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  (Thousands  omitted):— 


COUNTRIES. 


Great  Britain 

France 

Germany 

Rusein 

Austria 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal .. 

Holland 

Belgium 

Sweden  and  Norway. . 

Switzerland 

United  States 

British  Colonies 

French  Colonies 

Spanish  America 

Brazil 

The  East  


The  World.. 


English. 


50,300 

11,080 


100 

36,400 


10 

20 

3,820 

40 

60S 

840 

1,220 

2,360 

150 


43,300 

3,700 

11,600 


450 

27,330 

1 


22,300 

460 

1,180 


Portu- 

guese. 


LAW  SCHOOLS.  See  Schools. 
LEAD.  See  Diagram,  page  SO. 
LEATHER.  See  aides. 


LEGUMINOUS  PLANTS. 

Europe 184 

Mediterranean 468 

United  States 183 

Mexico 152 

West  Indies 221 


South  America wS 

Australia 229 

Chiua 77 

Enet  Indies 452 

Siberia 129 

LEMONS.  Italy  has  4,800,000  trees,  which  produce  1,260  million  lemons 
annum. 


Levant 

North  Africa 

Central  Africa — 

South  Africa 

Islands 


per 


LEPROSY.  There  are  2,180  lepers  in  Norway.  The  numbers  in  Spain  and  Italy 
are  considerable.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  disease  is  so  prevalent  that  the 
island  of  Molokai  is  set  apart  for  lepers,  who  are  under  the  direction  of  a French 
priest.  In  the  Seychelles  Islands  leprosy  is  also  common.  In  Cyprus  a leper  farm 
was  established  in  1820,  area,  100  acres;  tillage,  11  acres;  house,  26  rooms,  occupied 
by  33  males  and  13  females;  5 couples  married;  2 have  children  quite  healthy,  but 
the  rest  are  childless ; all  have  lost  fingers.  One  woman  of  80  has  beentheieoO 
years.  The  death  rate  is  16  per  cent,  per  annum. 

LETTERS.  The  annual  circulation  in  the  principal  countries  is  shown  as 
follows:— 


Country. 

England 

Scotland  

Ireland  

United  States 

Frauce 

Germany 

Sweden  and  Norway.. 

Denmark 

Portugal 

Russia... 


Millions. 

1,220 

127 


Coon  try. 

Austria 

Italy 

Spain  

Ilollaud 

Belgium 

Switzerland 65 

Canada...  57 

Australia 36 

Japan 48 


Millions. 


71 


See  Postal  Statistics. 

LIBRARIES.  The  principal  libraries  of  the  world  are:— 


Name  of  Librury. 


National  (France)... 

British  Museum 

Imperial 

Royal 

lioyul 

Royal 

Royal 

Imperial 

University 

National 

Public 

Graud  Ducal 

Congressional 

University 

University — 

fiodleiuu 

University 

City 

Fuc'y  of  Advocates.. 

City 

Public  Museum 

University 

Harvard 

Royal 

University 

University 

Royal 

Ducal 

Uuiverslty 

Arsenal 

University 

Royal 

Uuiverslty .... 

National 

National.. 

Yale 

Astor 

University 

Mercantile  . 
Mercantile.. 


France 

London  

St.  Petersburg 

Dresden 

Munich 

Berliu 

Copenhagen 

Vienuu 

Gottingen 

Madrid. 

. Bostou 

Darmstadt 

Washington 

. Leipzig 

. Breslau 

. Oxford 

Ileidleberg 

. Hamburg 

. Edinburg  

. Strasburg... 

. Moscow 

. Munich 

. . .(Cambridge,  Mass 

. ..  Brussells 

..  (Cambridge,  England.. 

...Freiburg 

...Stockholm 

..  Gotha 

...  Christiana  

...Paris 

.. . Upeala 

...  Koenigsberg 

...Bologna 

...Lisbon 

..Naples 

..  New  Haven 

..  New  York 

..Bonn 

..  Now  York 

..[Philadelphia 


Volumes. 


2.164.000 

1.161.000 
1,079.000 

900.000 

800.000 

700.000 

600.000 
400,000 
400,000 

400.000 
391,338 
880, OQO 
896,788 

350.000 

340.000 
380, 0C0 

310.000 

800.000 
300,000 

300.000 

310.000 
30,000 


250.000 

250.000 

250.000 

250.000 

240.000 

230.000 

226.000 
220,000 
220,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200.000 

195.000 

185.000 
185,000 

185.000 

140.000 


1350 

1753 

1714 

1555 

1660 

1650 

1550 

1440 

1734 

1712 


1543 

1811 

1598 

1703 

1529 

1680 

1531 

1861 

1575 

1628 

1400 

1475 

1454 

1690 

1640 

1811 

1781 

1585 

1544 

1690 

1796 

1780 

1700 

1849 

1818 

1820 

1821 


There  are  nearly  32.1  public  libraries  in  tbe  United  States  containing  over  10,000 
volumes  each,  and  25,000  smaller  libraries  with  r.o  million  books.  During  the  late 
session  of  Congress  (1880)  an  act  was  passed  to  build  a suitable  tire-proof  structure 
for  the  National  or  Congressional  Library. 

LIFE  PERIOD  of  Birds.  See  Fecundity  of  Birds. 

LIFE  SAVING  SERVICE.  The  ocean  and  lake  coasts  of  the  United  States  are 
picketed  with  the  stations  of  the  Life  Saving  Service  attached  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department.  Sumner  I.  Kimball  is  general  superintendent,  with  head- 
quarters at  Washington,  and  there  is  a corps  of  inspectors,  superintendents,  station 
keepers  and  crews,  extending  over  the  entire  coast  line,  together  with  a Board  on 
Life  Saving  Appliances,  composed  of  experts  selected  from  the  revenue  marine 
service,  the  army,  the  life  saving  service  and  civilians. 

At  the  dose  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  life  saving  establishment  embraced  233 
stations,  176  being  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  40  on  the  lakes,  10  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
aiid  1 at’ the  falls  of  tile  Ohio,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  statistics  of  the  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1890,  were  as 
follows:  — 


Number  of  Disasters.  

Value  of  Properly  Involved 

Value  of  Property  Saved 

Value  of  Property  Loft...... 

Number  of  Pereoua  Involved ; 

Number  os  Persons  Sated 

BJEf  Si  vmuwX  lS.  od  u.’.'  bnatf  bum'om::::. 

lost  at  the  wrecks  of  tbe  Huron  anJ 


Fiscal  Year  1890. 

384 


. $7,555,908 
.15.451,843 
. .(2,104,065 
3.197 
3,159 


Since  Introduc- 
tion of  Life  Saving 
System  In  1871. 

5.308 

(89,275.682 

(65,803.935 

(23,471.747 

-16,061 

45,518 


Metropolis,  which  was  not  properly 


•This  loss  of  life  Includes 

are  272  Life  Boats  in  Great  Britain  maintained  by  voluntary  contribu- 
..  1 .minting  to  8215,000  per  annum.  They  are  manned  by  12,000  voluntary  sea- 

tions  an  . .n  a|one  being  paid  to  mind  the  boat.  Since  their  establishment 
men,  the  co^  have  saved  29,608  lives,  and  in  1882 they  saved  23  vessels  and  884 
in  1824 1 less  • established  in  France  by  the  Empress  Eugenie  in  1866,  and 
iTnow  in  use  at  37  exposed  points  on  the  coast. 


- 


STATISTICAL  DICTIONARY. 


LIFE.  The  following  table  is  used  by  American  Life  Insurance  Companies  in 
computing  the  probable  Expectation  of  the  Life  of  the  insured  (De  Farr):— 


Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

0 

1 

3 

4 

39.91 
46  65 

48  83 

49  61 
49.81 

41.85 
47.31 
49  40 
50.20 
50.43 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

29.40 
28  73 
28.06 
27  39 
26.72 

30.50 
29  94 
29  29 
28  64 
27.99 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

8.45 
8.03 
7 62 
7.22 
6 85 

9.02 
8 57 
8.13 
7 71 
7.31 

6 

6 

8 

9 

49  71 
49  39 
48.92 
49  37 
47  74 

50  33 
50  00 
49  53 
48  98 
48.35 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

20.06 
25  39 
24.73 
24  07 
23.41 

27.34 
26.69 
26  03 
25  38 
24  72 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

6 49 
6 15 
5.82 
5 51 
5.21 

6.93 

6.56 
6.21 
5.88 

5.56 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

47.05 
46  31 
45.54 
44.76 
43.91 

47.67 
46  95 
46  20 
45  44 
44  68 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

22.76 
22.11 
21.46 
20  82 
20.17 

24.06 
23.40 
22.74 
22.08 
21  42 

80 

81 

82 

E3 

84 

4 93 
4.66 
4.41 
4.17 
3.95 

5 26 
4 98 
4.71 
4.45 
4.21 

50 

19  54 

20.75 

85 

3 73 

3 98 

51 

18  90 

20  09 

52 

18.28 

19.42 

87 

3 56 

53 

17.67 

18.72 

19 

40.17 

40.97 

54 

17.06 

18.03 

3.18 

55 

16.45 

17.43 

90 

2.84 

3.01 

56 

15  86 

16.79 

57 

15  26 

16  17 

58 

14.68 

15.55 

24 

36.79 

37.68 

59 

14  10 

14.94 

2 42 

60 

13  53 

14.34 

95 

2 17 

2.29 

61 

12.96 

13.75 

96 

35.75 

62 

12.41 

13.17 

97 

63 

11.87 

12  60 

29 

33.43 

34.46 

64 

11  34 

12.05 

99 

33.81 

65 

10  82 

11.51 

100 

1.68 

1.76 

32  09 

33.17 

66 

10.32 

10.98 

31  42 

32.53 

67 

9.83 

10.47 

| 30  74 

32.88 

68 

34 

30  07 

31.23 

69 

I 8.90 

9.48 

American  life  average  for  professions  (Boston)  in  years  is:  Storekeeper,  41.8; 
teamsters,  43.6;  laborers,  44.6;  seamen,  46.1 ; mechanics,  47.3;  merchants,  48.4;  lawyers, 
52.6;  farmers,  64.2.  The  English  expectation  according  to  profession  of  those  who 
will  reach  70  years  of  age  in  percent,  is:  Physicians,  24;  teachers,  27;  artists,  28; 
lawyers,  29;  clerks,  32;  soldiers,  32;  merchants,  33;  farmers,  40;  clergy,  42. 

The  interesting  table  of  Kasper  showing  the  survival  of  1,000  born  of  the  rich 


and  poor  is  as  follows:— 

Age. 


Rich.  Poor. 

..943  655 

. 938  598 

..886  566 


Rich.  Poor. 

..695  396 

..398  172 

..235  65 


LIFE  INSURANCE.  See  Insurance. 


LIFE.  Cost  of  the  Necessaries  of.  The  following  table  reives  the  comparative 
retail  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  in  1884. 

[Condensed  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  1885.] 


ARTICLES. 

•o 

-*5-SPh 

> 

s| 

s 5 

5S 

on 

France 

(Marseilles 

and 

Rbeime) 

Germany 

(Berlin). 

Great 

Britain 

(Liverpool). 

•fa 

-2"o 

tQ 

Switzerland 

(Berne). 

United  States. 

1891.  | 

• New  1 
York. 

1891 

Chicago. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

30-88 

30 

40-60 

25-30 

24 

16-26 

30 

16-20 

915 

10-10 

15-17 

14-30 

17-20 

14-20 

15-29 

15-18 

10-25 

9-16 

18 

14-*> 

17-20 

16-20 

16-24 

14 

11-15 

6-15 

9-13 

18 

25  35 

22-25 

16-20 

14-22 

16-18 

17-25 

6-15 

7-  8 

12 

6 Vi -12 

8-13 

4-  7 

9-15 

8 

8 

4 Vi  GVi 

..  lb 

$1-1.40 

TO- $2 

32-89 

17-54 

$1-1.50 

25-70 

26-28 

20 

32-60 

20-38 

24-32 

22-33 

30 

30 

18-25 

Rice 

6 

4-  5 

5-10 

5-10 

4-  8 

3*4-6 

6 

6-10 

5-10 

2V4-5*4 

1 

6-  8 

Potatoes 

lh 

1-  2 

1 

1-  2 

1 

8-10  -1 

1 8 

lVi-2 

LIFE.  Period  of  Birds.  See  Fecundity  of  Birds. 


LIGHT.  It  requires  50  lbs.  of  tallow  candles  to  produce  as  much  light  as  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas.  Dr.  Frankland’s  table  of  the  cost  of  light  is  as  follows : 


Coet  of  10  Hours 


of  Light. 

One  gollon  paraffin  oil 6 pence. 

Equivalent  amount  of  gas....  3 “ 

33  Tallow  candles 32 


Cost  of  10  HourB 


of  Light, 

16  paraffin  candles 46  pence. 

20  sperm  “ &4  “ 

24  wax  “ 87  “ 


See  Electric  Light. 


LIMITATIONS.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  relating  to  limits, 
tion  of  actions  are  as  follows  : 


STATE. 

-o 

Sj 

a 2 
as  5 

Open 

Accounts. 

Notes  and 
Contracts  in 
Writing. 

Sealed  In-  1 
struments. 

Judgements 
of  a Court 
of  Record. 

STATE. 

g 

3 2 
a a 

Sen 

<1 

a 

a 

o 

°< 

o. 

O 

a 

•a""  . 

§ CD  u 

I S-c 

!!* 

o 

1 Sealed  In- 
| struments, 

Judgement  o 
a Court 
of  Record. 

Yre 

Yrs 

Yrs 

Years 

Yrs 

Yrs 

Years 

Yrs 

Years 

A 1 ahn  m Q 



1 

4 

5 

5 

5 

^ L (9 

2 

2 

6 

4 

5 

1 

2 

4 

4 

5 

New  Hampshire 

2 

6 

6 

20 

20 

Pnnnpi'ticnt 

1 

4 

6 

6 

15 

2 

6 

6 

20 

20 

It 

3 

3 

10 

10 

1 

s 

3 

12 

12 

Ohio 

1 

6 

15 

15 

15 

1 

6 

6 

20 

20 

T/fnhn  ^ 

1 

6 

6 

20 

20 

2 

6 

6 

20 

20 

1 

6 

6 

10 

10 



1 

2 

4 

45 

10 

1 

4 

4 

5 

tCrant  cL 

3 

6 

6 

8 

8 

1 rtniaiano 

1 

5* 

5 

20 

20 

ifatnoaua 

2 

5 

6 

6 

6 

, , 

1 

5** 

10 

10 

10 

XT  rio  in  Bn  oaVt  a 

2 

6 

6 

20 

20 

mass  ttciiuse  us 

1 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

10 

10 

CANADA. 

6 

7 

Province  of  Ontario 

Missouri.'  

2 

5 

10 

10 

10tf 

Province  of  Quebec 

+ Slander,  6 months.  } Assault;  4 years.  » Store  Accounts,  3 years. 
SSeals  abolished.  ftln  certain  courts,  20  years.  **Store  accounts,  3 years. 
HSlander,  1 year. 


LINEN.  The  United  States  imported  in  1886,  $30,923,602  worth  of  linen  and 
flax  manufactures.  The  product  of  this  industry  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


COUNTRIES. 

Thousands. 

Value  of 
Products, 
Million 
Dollars. 

Spindles. 

Power, 

Looms. 

Flax  Tons. 

United  States 

13 

7 

20 

13 

Great  Britain 

1,485 

45 

107 

60 

762 

23 

66 

40 

Germany 

327 

8 

35 

20 

445 

2 

20 

415 

5 

60 

38 

Italy  and  Switzerland a 

64 

1 

10 

6 

Belgium  and  Holland 

296- 

6 

30 

19 

Total 

3,507 

97 

368 

216 

LIQUOR.  See  Distilled  Spirits  and  Beer,  also  Internal  Revenue. 

LIVING.  Cost  of  The  Expenditures  among  the  nations  of  the  world  is:— 


Countries. 

Million  Dollars. 

Million  Dollars. 

Food. 

Clothing. 

Sundries. 

Total, 

itant. 

Income. 

Surplus. 

2,870 

1,200 

1,980 

6,050 

112.0 

7,100 

1,050 

2,365 

690 

2,410 

5,465 

560 

1,605 

4,125 

4,825 

2,530 

550 

970 

4,050 

90.0 

2,580 

610 

560 

3,750 

50 

1,600 

450 

760 

2,810 

Italy 

1,020 

150 

240 

1,410 

49  5 

50 

615 

100 

175 

890 

53  0 

510 

150 

360 

1,020 

Norway,  Sweden. 

375 

100 

220 

695 

Total 

16,425 

4,560 

9,280 

30,265 

86  3 

33,485 

3.220 

Food  includes  liquor  and  tobacco,  and  therefore  contributes  a good  share  of 
the  taxes  in  each  country.  Clothing  also  pays  its  share  to  the  public  revenue. 

LIVE  STOCK.  See  Agricultural  Products,  also  Cattle,  and  Diagram,  page  43. 


LLAMAS.  There  are  4 millions  in  Peru,  mostly  employed  as  beasts  of  burden. 
The  skin  weighs  6 lbs,  gives  18  feet  of  leather,  and  is  worth  $5.00. 

LOANS.  The  following  amounts  given  as  loans  of  the  several  countriesin  1881 
does  not  represent  in  all  cases  the  whole  external  debt,  much  less  the  entire  public 
debt.  The  total  of  foreign  loans  quoted  on  the  London  stock  exchange  in  1825 
ammounted  to  no  more  than  525  million  dollars.  They  have  increased  22-fold — 
to-wit:  Given  in  million  dollars,  United  States  1,520 ; France.  1,505  ; Italy,  1,450 ; 
Austria,  1,185  ; Spain,  880;  Russia,  125  ; Turkey,  720  ; Australia,  410 ; Egypt,  420 ; 
India,  415 ; Holland.  400 ; Portugal,  190 ; Peru,  160 ; Germany,  150 ; Canada,  140 ; 
Mexico,  140;  Belgium,  135;  River  Platte,  120;  Brazil,  110;  Greece,  55;  Colombia, 
50.  The  total  of  British  capital  in  foreign  loans  and  railways  is  estimated  to  be 
5,290  million  dollars.  The  British  government  is  guarantee  on  loans — the  orig- 
inal amount  of  which  is  $118,080,000,  balance  unpaid  in  1881,  $109,485,000. 


The  loss  of  light  by  shades  is  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Glass,  Etc. 

Thickness. 

Ins. 

Loss. 
Per  Cent. 

Glass,  Etc. 

Thickness. 

Ins. 

Loss, 
Per  Cent. 

American  EuameieU 

1-16 

51.23 

Window,  double  English 

18 

Crown  

1-8 

13.08 

1-8 

Crystal  Plate 

1-8 

8.61 

“ single  “ 

1-16 

English 

6.15 

1-16 

Porcelain  Transparency... 

»•» 

97.68 

“ green 

1-10 

81  95 

LIGHT  HOUSES.  There  are  3,301  lighthouses  in  the  world;  632  in  the  United 
States,  451  in  Canada. 


LOCOMOTIVES. 


United  StateB 

Great  Britain  — 

Germany 

France 

Number 
in  1880. 

Italy...  

Other  Countries 

Total 

Annual  Traffic  per  Locomotive. 


Passengers. 

22.200 

97.600 
43,000 

51.600 
18,800 
20,500 
35.200 
35.400 


Goods,  Tons. 
23,600 

31.500 
30,100 
21,200 
25,300 

16.500 
9,700 

14,700 

25,400 
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LOCOMOTIVES. — Continued. 

For  passenger  trains  a locomotive  bums  one  ton  of  coke  per  80  miles,  and  for 
freight  trains  per  40  miles.  The  consumption  in  Great  Britain  is  equal  to  0 million 
tons  of  coal  per  annum,  and  the  railways  of  the  world  bum  25  million  tons, 
although  wood  is  used  m some  countries.  An  ordinary  locomotive,  say  300  horse- 
power will  cost  *10,000,  and  during  its  life  run  about  200,000  miles,  say  13  000  miles 
per  annum  for  15  years.  One  house  at  Berlin,  that  of  Mr.  Borsig,  lias  turned  out 

4.000  locomotives  since  1840,  in  which  year  Mr.  Borsig  began  with  a capital  of 
$7,500,  lent  him  by  a friend  ; he  employs  10,000  workmen. 

The  most  pow erf  ul  locomotives  in  the  world  are  on  the  railways  leading  out  of 
Chicago  ; 60  tons  weight,  ei  feet  long,  tender  3,000  gallons,  cylinder  18x24  inches 
with  6 feet  driving  wheels. 

LOCUSTS.  In  Russia  600  soldiers  can  sweep  one  ton  of  locusts  into  ditches  per 
day,  and  destroy  them.  In  Cyprus  the  peasants  destroy  annually  60  tons  of  locust 
eggs,  equal  to  680  million  locusts,  at  a cost  of  $12,000,  or  $200  per  ton. 

LOCUST  TREE.  The  carob  or  algarroba  covers  19,000  acres  in  Cyprus,  averag- 
ing 30  trees  per  acre.  Average  crop  25,000  tons,  worth  $375,000,  most  of  which  goes 
to  Scotland  to  be  made  into  whisky. 

LONGEVITY.  To  be  told  that,  under  proper  conditions  we  ought  to  live  one 
hundred  years,  and  that  the  discouraging  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  heredity  in 
shortening  life  is  only  true  in  a limited  sense,  is  interesting  to  most  people.  So  also 
is  the  circumstance  that  we  are  living  longer  than  we  used  to  live,  and  the  assur- 
ance that  much  may  yet  be  done  to  prolong  our  lives.  These  and  analogous  topics 
were  given  in  a recent  lecture  by  Dr.  John  Foster,  of  Bradford,  England,  read  at 
the  Sheffield  Medico-Chirugical  Society : “ The  late  Dr.  Farr,  in  his  description  of 
the  march  through  life  of  a million  children,  has  given  the  following  results: 
Nearly  150,000  will  die  in  the  first  year,  52,000  in  the  second  year,  28,000  in  the  third, 
and  less  than  4,000  in  the  thirteenth  year.  At  the  end  of  45  years  500,000,  or  one 
half,  will  have  died.  At  the  beginning  of  60  years,  370,000  will  still  be  living.  At 
the  beginning  of  80  years,  90,000;  at  85  years,  38,000;  and  at  95  years,  2,100.  At  the 
beginning  of  100  years  there  will  be  223,  and  at  108  years,  1.  The  mean  lifetime  of 
both  sexes  in  England  was  calculated,  some  years  ago,  to  be  40,858,  or  nearly  41 
years.  Mr.  H.  Humphreys  has  shown,  however,  that  in  the  5 years,  1876  to  1880, 
the  mean  age  at  death  was  43.56  (females  45.3)  being  a gain  of  nearly  2%  years. 
Thus  within  20  years,  notwithstanding  an  increased  birth  rate,  density  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  unsanitary  condition  of  towns  suddenly  grown  large,  more  than  2 % 
years  have  been  added  to  the  life  of  every  inhabitant  of  England. 

LORDS.  The  House  of  Lords  (1885)  comprised  6 peers  of  the  royal  blood,  22 
dukes,  20  marquises,  118  earls,  28  viscounts,  2 arch  bishops,  24  bishops,  277  barons, 
16  Scottish  peers,  and  28  Irish  representative  peers;  total  541  members.  In  1890 
there  were  557  members,  12  of  whom  were  minors. 

LUMBER.  In  1880  there  were  25,680  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lumber,  using  a total  steam  and  water  horse-power  of  821,928;  employing 
about  150  thousand  hands;  producing  18,091,356,000  feet  of  timber,  board  measure  ; 

1.761.788.000  laths,  5,555,046,000  shingles,  1,248,226,000  staves,  146,523,000  sets  of  head- 
ings,’ 34,076,000  feet  (board  measure)  spool  and  bobbin  stock.  Total  value  of  all 
products,  $233,268,729.  See  Timber. 

MACHINERY.  The  United  States  Census  report  1880  enumerates  4,958  establish- 
ments engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  employing  145,351  hands,  produc- 
tion valued  at  214^  million  dollars.  This  is  exclusive  of  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures. 

1.  A sewing  machine  does  the  work  of  12  women.  The  United  States  export 

105.000  of  these  machines  yearly. 

3 A Boston  “bootmaker”  will  enable  a workman  to  make  300  pairs  of  boots 
daily'.  In  1880  there  were  3,100  of  these  machines  working  in  various  countries, 
turning  out  150  million  pairs  of  boots  yearly. 

3.  Glenn’s  California  reaper  will  cut,  thresh,  winnow  and  put  up  in  bags  the 
wheat  of  60  acres  in  24  hours. 

4.  The  Hercules  ditcher,  Michigan,  removes  750  cubic  yards,  or  700  tons  of  clay 

PtiI  5°UThe  Darlington  borer  enables  1 man  to  do  the  work  of  7 in  making  a tunnel 
and  reduces  the  cost  to  one-third  of  work  done  by  hand;  it  also  permits  a week's 
work  to  be  done  in  2 days. 

MADDER  The  best  is  grown  near  Avignon,  on  irrigated  lands,  for  which  the 
tenants  pay  #25  an  acre  rent.  Average  crop,  2 tons  per  acre,  worth  *250,  leaving 
small  profit  to  the  cultivator. 

MANUFACTURES  The  value  of  the  principal  American  manufactures  according 
to  the  census  of 1880 : were,  in  million  dollars:  Flour,  500;  Leather  and  Boots,  305; 

T umber  2S0-  Carpentry,  270;  Cottons,  270;  Woolens.  215;  Clothing,  280;  Machinery, 
mo”  Liquor, ’l45;  Sundries,  2,885;  Total,  6,560.  See  Diagram  for  Manufactures  of 

MANURE.'  ^The  annual  production  per  animal  in  hundred  weight  is:  Cow,  120; 

HOTAR0BLEASItoly  exports  annually ' tons.  The  United  States  imported 

in  1880  marble  valued  at  *898,104;  paying  $308,958  custom  duties;  and  exported 
marble  valued  at  $159,553.  Marble  is  7 per  cent,  heavier  than  stone,  and  5 per  cent, 
lighter  than  granite;  one  cubic  foot  weighs  160  lbs,  that  la  14  cubic  feet  per  ton. 


1 


MARINE  QILS.  See  Oil. 

MARRIAGE.  The  number  of  marriages  per  1,000  inhabitants  annually  is : — 


Great  Britain 

France 7 95 

Germany 8.85 

Holland 8.05 

Belgium 7.20 

Denmark 7.80 

Sweden 6 80 


Austria 

Hungary 

Switzerland.. 
Italy.. 


i 55 
.10  30 
..7.65 
.7  65 

,.7  55 

Australia 7 00 


The  ratio  of  persons  marrying  will  be  of  course  double  the  above,  each  mar- 
riage being  here  counted  singly. 

In  all  countries  about  5 per  cent,  of  marriages  prove  barren,  the  tendency  be- 
ing greatest  among  consanguineous  marriages.  Among  the  English  nobility,  for 
example,  19  per  cent,  are  childless.  Married  women  live  two  years  longer  than 
single  ones,  although  1 in  70  dies  in  childbirth,  since  3 births  in  1,000  costs  the 
mother’s  life.  The  duration  of  marriage  in  years  is: — 

England 27  I Ruesia 

Frauce 26  Norway 

Germany 26  | Sweden 


. .30  I Holland.. 
..24  Belgium.. 
. .23  | Jews 


In  the  United  States  and  England  if  the  mother  die  first,  the  father  survives 
9J4  years;  but  if  the  father  die  first  the  mother  survives  11%  years. 

A Woman’s  Chances  of  Marriage  at  Various  Ages.  This  curiously  constructed 
exhibit,  by  Dr.  Granville,  is  drawn  up  from  the  registered  cases  of  876  married 
women  in  France.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  climate  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  our  women  are  no  nearer  maturity  at  20  than  the  French  at  18.  Of 
the  876  tabulated,  there  were  married:— 


Years  of  age.  Years  of  age. 
3 at  13  77  at  18 

11  at  14  115  at  19 

16  at  15  118  at  20 

43  at  16  86  at  21 

45  at  17  85  at  22 


Years  of  age. 
59  at  23 
53  at  24 
86  at  25 
24  at  26 
28  at  27 


Years  of  age. 
22  at  28 
17  at  29 
9 at  30 
7 at  31 
5 at  32 


5 at  34 
3 at  35 
0 at  36 


Years  of  aga, 
2 at  87 

0 at  38 

1 at  39 
0 at  40 


From  salutary  experience,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  best  results  would 
follow  did  our  girls  not  marry  until  after  20,  and  our  men  till  22,  or  even  24. 

MEAT.  The  production  and  consumption  of  meat  is  as  follows : 


United  States 

Great  Britain 

France 

Germany 

Russia 

Austria 

Italy 

Spain  and  Fortngal... 

Belgium 

Holland 

Denmark 

Sweden  and  Norway.. 

Greece 

Roumania,  Etc 

Canada  


Prodnction,  Thousands  of  Tons. 


1,750 


Total.. 


130 

24 

12 


3,171 


Cousnmp- 

tion,  Tons. 

Total.  Thousands. 


3.570 

1,195 

1,060 

1,345 

1,965 

1,150 

815 


12,176 


1,920 

1,090 


76 

196 

31 


An  engine  of  70-horse  power  can  refrigerate  a chamber  for  250  tons  of  frozen 
meat  from  Australia  to  Europe,  using  1 cwt.  of  coal  per  hour,  or  ton  per  day. 

The  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Biver  Platte  and  Australia  are  capable  of  yielding 
a large  meat  crop,  but  at  present  the  sheep  are  grown  only  for  wool,  and  cattle  are 
in  some  seasons  slaughtered  for  their  hides.  If  the  available  supply  be  taken  at 
67  per  cent,  of  what  the  same  number  would  give  in  Europe,  the  meat  crop  annu- 
ally of  those  countries  would  be 

River  Platte.  Australia.  Total. 

Beef  tons 650,000  310,000  960,000 

Mutton “ 620,000  450,000  970.000 

Pork  “ ....................  11,000  24,000  35,000 

Total 1,181,000  784,000  1,965,000 

Meat  loses  in  cooking.  Full-grown  animals  average  as  follows  :— 

Meat,  Fat,  &c.  Hide.  Wjj; 

Cattle «»  ^ K ‘is?  '5f- 

Sheep  9*  43  18 

Cows  give  from  70  to  160  lbs.  tallow.  The  Liebig  factory  at  Fray  Bentos  makes 

1 lb.  beef  extract  from  34  lbs.  meat. 


100  lbs.  raw  beef  5 67  lbs.  roast. 
]D0  “ “ “ 74  “ boiled. 

100  “ raw  mutton  3 75  “ roast 


v fowl  S 80  roast. 

“ “ 87  boiled, 

raw  fish  s 94  boiled. 


100  lbs.  ri 
100 
100  ' 

MEATPACKING.  See  Pork  Packing.  Hams  and  Bacon.  Food  of  all  Nations 

MEDICAL  SCHOOLS.  See  Schools. 
mercury. 


California i'SK 

Spain  *  l **2E 

Austria  

Other  countries 

Total 3»340 

Mercury  is  worth  $1,100  per  ton. 

METALS. 


Tone 

Consumption. 

Great  Britain 1,550 

United  States 670 

China  500 

Other  Countries 720 


Gold 

Platinum.. 

Silver 

Copper — 


Conductors  of 
Heat.  Electricity. 
..  JOO  94 


Iron.. 

Zinc.. 

Tin... 

Lead.. 


Conductors  of 
Heat.  Electrlcllf 
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METALS— Continued.  B.— Tenacity. 

A wire,  0.84  of  a line  in  diameter,  will  sustain  the  following  weights 

Lead 28  lbs.  I Silver HPR8, 

Tin 35  lbe.  | Platinum *74 

Zinc  110  “ I Copper »02 

Gold 150  “ | Iron W9 

C— Fluid  Density. 


Copper 

Silver 

Lead  . 


Zinc 

Iron 

Tin  

For  general  statistics,  see  Mining ; for  particular,  see  each  metal  under  its 
own  title. 

METALS  More  Precious  than  Gold.  The  following  are  the  names  of  those  metals 
valued  at  over  SI, 000  an  avoirdupois  pound,  the  figures  given  representing  the 
value  per  pound  :— 

Vanadium — A white  metal,  discovered  in  1830,  §10,000. 

Rubidium— An  alkaline  metal,  so-called,  for  exhibiting  dark  red  lines  in  the 
spectrum  analysis,  §9,070. 

Zirconium— A metal  obtained  from  the  minerals  zircon  and  hyacinth,  in  the 
form  of  a black  powder,  §7,200. 

Lithium— An  alkaline  metal,  the  lightest  metal  known,  §7,000. 

Glucinum— A metal  in  the  form  of  a greyish  black  powder,  §5,400. 

Calcium— The  metallic  base  of  lime,  §1,500. 

Strontium— A malleable  metal  of  a yellowish  color,  §1,200. 

Terbium— Obtained  from  the  mineral  gadolinite,  found  in  Sweden,  §4,080. 

Yttrium— Discovered  in  1828,  is  of  grayish  black  color,  and  its  luster  per- 
fectly metallic,  §4,0S0. 

Erbium— The  metal  found  associated  with  yttrium,  §3,400. 

Cerium— A metal  of  high  specific  gravity,  a greyish  white  color,  with  a lamel- 
lar texture,  §3,400. 

Didymium— A metal  found  associated  with  cerium,  §3,200. 

Ruthenium— Of  a grey  color,  very  hard  and  brittle,  extracted  from  the  ores  of 
platinum,  §2,400. 

Rhodium— Of  a white  color  and  metallic  luster,  and  extremely  hard  and  brittle. 
It  requires  the  strongest  heat  that  can  be  produced  by  a wind  furnace  for  its  fusion, 
§2,300. 

Niobium— Previously  named  columbinum,  first  discovered  in  an  ore  found  at 
New  London,  Ct.,  §2,300. 

Barium— The  metallic  base  of  baryta,  §1,800.  * 

Palladium— A metal  discovered  in  1802,  and  found  in  very  small  grains,  of  a 
steel  grey  color  and  fibrous  structure,  §1,200. 

Osmium— A brittle,  grey  colored  metal,  found  with  platinum,  §1,400. 

Iridium— Found  native  as  an  alloy  with  osmium  in  lead  grey  scales,  and  is  the 
heaviest  of  known  substances,  §1,090. 

The  value  of  the  other  metals  per  pound  is  as  follows:— 


Uranium 

Titanium 

Chromium 

Gold 

Molybdedum.. 

Thallium 

Platinum 

Mangauese  . . . , 
Tungstcln 


. *9u.ou 
. fi 89.00 
. 000.00 
. 828.12 
. 225.00 
. 225.00 
. 2-10.00 
, . 48.00 
,.  30.00 


Magnesium.. 

Potussium... 

Aluminum... 

Silver 

Coball 

Sodium 

Nickel 

Cadmium.... 


*5.00 

25.00 

1.25 

15.25 

8.00 

5.00 


Bismuth  ... 
Mercury  . . . 

Arsenic 

Tin 

Copper 

Antimony. , 

Zinc 

Lead 


The  value  of  a ton  of  pure  gold  is  §656,240. 

§1,000,000  gold  coin  weigh  3.6S5.8  lbs.  avoidupois. 

The  value  of  a ton  of  silver  is  §31,500. 

§1,000,000  silver  coin  weigh  58,929.9  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

See  Diagram,  Production  of  Precious  Metals,  page  42. 

MILITARY  PAY.  The  yearly  pay  of  officers  and  men  in  England,  France  and 
the  United  States  is  shown  in  the  following  table 


Lieut  General.... 
Major  General... 
Brigadier  Gen'l  . 
Colonel  


England. 

Frnnce. 

United  StateB 

England.  France. 

Major 

900 

— 

Captain 

600 

1,800 

1,400 

3,500. 

Ensign...... 

1 ,oC0 

1,100 

3,000. 

Sergeant 

....  180 

75 

Private  ..... 

25 

156 

MILITARY  Strength  of  Nations.  See  Diagram,  page  20. 
MILITIA.  See  Diagram,  page  26. 

MILK.  The  average  annual  supply  and  consumption  is:- 


Number, 

Thou-  Per  100 
eande.  Inhab. 


United  States 

United  Kingdom.. 

Canada  

Holland 

France 

Germany 


12,440 

3,750 


Milk,  Million  Gallons. 


Used 

Milk. 


Value, 

Millions, 

$ 


Per 

Inhab., 

S 


The  Components  of  Milk  are  as  follows:— 

Water.  Fat. 


Woman . . 

Cow 

Abs 

Goat 


See  Butter,  also  Cheese. 


Caeeine. 

Sugar. 

Total. 

3.4 

4 8 

100.0 

7.2 

2.8 

100.0 

1.9 

6.1 

100.0 

4.0 

5.9 

100.0 

4.5 

5.7 

100.0 

MINING.  The  value  of  Minerals  is  shown  by  the  following  table:— 


In  Million  DollarB. 

No.  of  Mi- 
ners, Thou- 

Result  per 
Man. 

Countries. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Coal. 

Sun- 
dries . 

Total. 

sands 

Omitted. 

35 

40 

30 

22  / 

87/ 

2 / 

32/ 

32/ 

30 

25 

r- 

17/ 

2 / 

17/ 

70 

250 

The  World 

100 

75 

680 

365 

1,220 

2,389 

450 

The  deepest  working  mines  of  the  world,  as  given  by  Mulhall,  are  in  coal 
mines.  The  Lambert,  Belgium,  3,490  feet;  Zwickau,  Saxony,  2,637  feet;  Rosebridge, 
England,  2,510  feet;  DuKinfield,  England,  2,448;  Chaumont,  France,  1,876  feet. 
Silver  mines,  the  Birkenberg,  Austria,  3,280  feet;  St.  Andre,  Prussia,  2,532  feet; 
Kongsberg,  Norway,  1,869;  Schemnitz,  Hungary,  1,771;  La  Huerta,  Spain,  1,548 
Gold  Mines:  The  Magdala,  1,990  feet.  See  Diagram,  page  31. 

MINT.  See  Coin. 

MONEY.  See  Coin,  Paper  Money,  Specie  and  Diagram.  Page  31. 

MONEY  ORDERS.  The  number  of  money  orders  purchased  in  the  United 
States  in  1889-90:  Domestic,  10,624,727;  amount  §114,362,757.12;  average  order,  §10.76; 
fees  received,  §950,755,57.  Number  of  foreign  orders  859,054;  amount  §13,230,135,71 ; 
average  §15.40;  fees  received  §163,613,90.  See  Pastoffice  Statistics. 


MORTALITY.  Rates  of.  The  Carlisle  Tables  showing  how  many  persons  out 
of  10,000  will  annually  die,  on  the  average,  until  all  are  deceased.  Used  by  all  Life 
Insurance  Companies  in  their  computations  of  risk,  premiums,  etc. 


Year. 

No. 

Alive. 

Deaths. 

Year. 

No. 

Alive. 

Deaths. 

Year. 

No. 

Alive. 

Deaths. 

Year. 

No. 

Alive. 

Deaths. 

10,000 

1539 

27 

5793 

45 

54 

4143 

70 

81 

837 

112 

1 

8461 

682 

28 

5748 

50 

55 

4073 

73 

82 

725 

102 

2 

7779 

505 

29 

5698 

56 

56 

4000 

76 

83 

623 

94 

3 

7274 

276 

30 

5642 

57 

57 

3924 

82 

84 

529 

84 

4 

6998 

201 

31 

5585 

57 

58 

3842 

93 

85 

445 

78 

5 

6797 

121 

32 

5528 

56 

59 

3749 

106 

86 

367 

71 

6 

6676 

82 

33 

5472 

55 

60 

3633 

122 

87 

296 

64 

7 

6594 

58 

34 

5417 

55 

61 

3521 

126 

88 

232 

51 

6536 

43 

35 

5362 

55 

62 

8395 

127 

89 

181 

39 

6493 

33 

36 

5307 

56 

63 

3268 

125 

90 

142 

37 

10 

6460 

29 

37 

5251 

57 

64 

3143 

125 

91 

105 

30 

11 

6431 

31 

38 

5194 

58 

65 

3018 

124 

92 

75 

21 

12 

6400 

32 

39 

5136 

61 

66 

2894 

123 

93 

54 

14 

13 

6368 

33 

40 

5076 

66 

67 

2771 

123 

94 

40 

10 

14 

6335 

35 

41 

5009 

69 

68 

2648 

123 

95 

30 

7 

15 

6300 

39 

42 

4940 

71 

69 

2525 

124 

96 

23 

5 

16 

6261 

42 

43 

4809 

71 

70 

2401 

124 

97 

18 

4 

17 

6219 

43 

44 

4798 

71 

71 

2277 

134 

88 

14 

3 

18 

6176 

43 

45 

4727 

70 

72 

2143 

146 

99 

11 

2 

19 

6133 

43 

46 

4657 

69 

73 

1997 

156 

100 

9 

2 

20 

6090 

43 

47 

4588 

67 

74 

1841 

166 

101 

7 

2 

21 

6047 

42 

48 

4521 

63 

75 

1675 

160 

102 

5 

2 

22 

6005 

42 

49 

4458 

61 

76 

1515 

156 

103 

3 

2 

2-3 

5963 

42 

50 

4397 

59 

77 

1359 

146 

104 

1 

1 

24 

5921 

42 

51 

4338 

62 

78 

1213 

132 

25 

5879 

43 

52 

4276 

65 

79 

1081 

128 

26 

5836 

43 

53 

4211 

68 

80 

953 
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MOUNTAINS.  See  Diagram,  page  50. 
MURDER.  See  Crime. 


NATIONAL  BANK  NOTES.  See  Currency 
NATURAL  HISTORY.  See  Geology. 


NAVY.  See  Iron  Clad  Fleets  and  Diagram,  page  26. 
NAVIGATION.  See  Shipping. 

NECESSARIES  OF  LIFE,  S ee  Wages. 


NEWSPAPERS.  The  progress  of  the  American  Periodical  Press  is  shown  by 
the  following  table. 


All  Classes. 

Dailies. 

Weeklies. 

All  Others. 

Nnmber 

Clraulatlon. 

Number 

Circulation. 

Number 

Circulation. 

Number 

Circulation. 

I860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

4,051 

5,871 

11,403 

16,948 

18,663,409 

20,842,475 

31.177,924 

41,524.000 

387 

574 

980 

1,536 

1,478,435 

2,601,547 

2,637,424 

6,653,250 

8,173 

4,295 

8,718 

12,603 

7,581,930 

10,594.643 

19,459.107 

23,228,750 

491 

1,002 

1.705 

2,809 

4,603,044 

7,6-16,285 

8.081,393 

11,642,000 

Total  number  of  Periodicals  published  In 

English 15,861 

Total  number  of  Periodicals  In  foreign  lan- 
guages  1,087 

Periodicals  devoted  to  news,  politics  and 

family  reading 13,103 

KellglouB  Periodicals 795 

Agricultural  Periodicals 401 


Periodicals  devoted  to  geeeral  literature 625 

Periodicals  of  all  other  classes 2,024 

Number  of  copies  of  Periodicals  printed  In 

census  year,  1880 1.344,101,285 

Amount  paid  In  wages  by  periodical  publish- 
ers, censu8year,  1880 *28,571,330 

Value  of  products  of  the  periodical  press,  cen- 
sus year,  1880 *87,441,132 


NICOTINE.  Orfila  found  in  Havana  tobacco,  2 per  cent;  French  tobacco,  6 per 
cent;  Virginia,  7 per  cent;  Brazilian  is  still  higher. 


NITRE  is  found  in  Chili.  Atacama  exports  350,000  tons  per  annum;  the  nitre  is 
about  2 feet  below  the  surface.  One  bed  covers  5,000  acres,  and  is  4 feet  in  thick- 
ness, say  25  million  tons,  worth  1,500  dollars. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS.  See  Schools. 

NURSE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS.  See  Schools. 

OAK.  See  Trees. 

OATS.  See  Agricultural  Products. 

OBSERVATORIES.  The  number  of  observatories  in  the  various  countries  is: — 
Germany  29;  United  States  21;  Great  Britain  14 ; Russia  12;  Italy  9;  Austria  8: 
Spanish  America  7 ; France  6;  Switzerland  4;  Australia  3;  Asia  2:  Africa  2;  Can- 
ada 1.  All  other  countries,  12.  Total  130.  The  Leyden  Observatory  was  founded 
1632;  The  Copenhagen,  1637;  Greenwich,  England,  1675;  Paris,  1677.  The  largest 
Telescopes  in  the  world  with  size  of  aperture  in  inches  are,  Lord  Rosse  72;  Lassell 
48;  Herschell,  58;  Polkova  30;  San  Jose,  California,  28;  Vienna  27;  Washington  26; 
Newcastle  25;  Pultowa  16;  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  15;  Paris  13;  Greenwich 
12;  Cincinnati  12;  Munich  11;  Rome  10;  Berlin  10.  Lord  Rosse’s  telescope  brings 
the  moon  apparently  within  50  miles  of  our  view. 


OCCUPATIONS.  The  workers  of  all  nations,  as  given  by  Mulhall,  is  shown  by 
the  following  table:— 


Countries. 

Thousands. 

Ratio. 

Agricnlture 

Manufac- 

ture. 

Various. 

Agricul- 

ture. 

Manu- 

facture. 

Various 

United  States ... 

7,713 

3,526 

18,876 

26 

12 

62 

Groat  Britain 

2,989 

6,241 

1-1,289 

14  6 

30.4 

55  0 

14,162 

6,615 

6,988 

51 

24 

25 

12,920 

10,140 

7,014 

43 

34 

23 

40,590 

2,430 

6,494 

81 

5 

14 

18.755 

3,266 

7,987 

55 

13 

32 

12,862 

1,274 

4,174 

70 

7 

23 

3,360 

1,344 

6,416 

30 

58 

1,251 

220 

1,306 

45 

8 

47 

1,512 

1,436 

828 

40 

38 

22 

1,563 

. 321 

806 

58 

12 

.Norway  and  Sweden 

3,540 

520 

1,750 

61 

9 

30 

Total  

116.217 

37,339 

73,928 

51 

17 

32 

OIL.  The  number  of  lbs.  of  oil  from  100  lbs.  of  the  following  articles  is:— 

HorBcchestunts 6 I Indian  linseed 29  I Almonds 48 

B-echmnst  16  Olives 33  Poppy. 58 

H.-mpseed 18  Rape 33  | Walnuts.. 

European  linseed 25  | Colza... 

The  Production  of  Olive  Oil  is  as  follows:— 


I Castor  oil  seed.. 


Acres 

(Thousands 

Omitted.) 

Tons, 

Olives. 

Oil, 

Million 

Gallons. 

Gallons 

per 

Acre. 

Value  of 
Crop 

(Thousands 

Omitted). 

. . 

2.224 

110,000 

31 

14 

$29,000 

* ID  tnMa! 

1,500 

320 

90, (MX) 

25 

Frvno ^ “ 

22,000 

18,000 

6 

18 

400 

3,500 

Total 

4,444 

240,000 

67 

15 

$57,500 

Gallons 

Oil. 

3,300.000 

2.000,000 

130,000 


Gallons 
per  Carcass. 


MARINE  OILS. 

Annual 
Slaughter. 

F!j?lcB ” ”.7.7 520,000 

PeusiiinS-  • - '.mm 

About  300  gallons  of  oil  will  suffice  in  20  minutes  to  smooth  the  roughest  sea 
(Admiralty  experiments,  Aberdeen,  December  3, 1882.) 

PETROLEUM  OIL. 

There  are  nearly  20,000  Petroleum  oil  wells  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil  region,  less 
than  one-third  are  working;  their  depth  varies  from  400  to  1,200  feet;  each  well 
costs  about  $5,000,  and  only  1 in  5 strike  oil.  The  Petroleum  output  of  the  United 
States  for  18S1  was  valued  at  ®7S, 000,000.  The  price  at  New  1 ork  Exchange  during 
18S6  was  from  60  to  92  cents,  or  an  average  of  76  cents  per  barrel  of  42  gallons. 

AMOUNT  OF  OIL  IN  SEEDS. 

Kinds  of  Seed.  Per  Cent  Oil. 


Per  Cent  Oil. 
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Kinds  of  Seed. 

Rapcseed 

Sweet  Almond  

Turnip  Seed. ..7 

While  Mustard  

Bitter  Almond ’ '19 

Hctnpsecd  . " 17 

Linseed 7 

Indian  Corn.  


Oats 6it 

Clover  Hay * 

Wheat  Bran 2 

Oat  Straw a:? 

Meadow  Hay 

Wheat  Straw “ 

Wheat  Flour 


Barley. . 


..2tf 
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The  number  employed  throughout  the  world  in  thousands  is:- 


Germany.. 

Prance..:. 

Austria 

Russia  .. 
Iuil; 

Spa) 
Belgium 


niy... 
lain  . 


In  Factories. 

Mining. 

Handicraft 

Total. 

Ratio  to 
Population 
1 i-r  C 

Textile. 

Various. 

545 

1,060 

632 

620 

.360 

354  . 

130 
90 
280 

1,534 

720 

480 

430 

490 

286 

240 

110 

130 

660 

550 

231 

206 

92 

207 

36 

71 

105 

787 

3,911 

8,797 

5.359 

2,324 

1,589 

66S 

1,078 

921 

3,526 

6,241 

10,140 

6,615 

3,266 

2.436 
1,274 
1,344 

1.436 

7 
IS 

?8 

9 

3 

5 

8 
26 

OPIUM  The  annual  shipments  from  India  are  6,005  tons,  valued  at  $63,200,000. 
OPIUM,  ineann  i ton.  it  is  retailed  there  at  50  cents  per 

The  Chinese ' ;cetJ0f  native  opium.  The  province  of  Hankow  produces 

ounce,  or  double  the  pn™  or  n ^ ^ „ mil]ion  opium  smokers. 


5,300  tons  annually. 


ORANGES.  Italy  has  5,400,000  trees,  which  give  1,600  million  oranges  yearly, 
say  300  per  tree.  The  average  in  Seville  is  said  to  be  600  per  tree.  The  island  of 
St.  Michael's,  Azores,  with  an  area  of  only  210,000  acres,  sends  250  million  oranges 
yearly  to  England,  worth  $1,500,000.  There  is  no  record  of  the  production  of  the 
orange  groves  of  either  Florida  or  California,  vast  quantities  of  which  reach  the 
markets  of  the  east  and  northwest. 

ORCHARD  PRODUCTS.  See  diagram,  page  42. 

OSTRICHES.  Cape  Colony  leads  in  the  production  of  ostrich  feathers,  35,000 
birds  are  plucked  annually  averaging  3 lbs.  per  bird.  The  world’s  production  is  as 
follows:  Cape  Colony,  260,000  lbs.;  Buenos  Ayres,  160,000  lbs.;  Tripoli,  20,000  lbs.; 
Egypt,  4,000  lbs.;  Morocco,  2,000  lbs..  A few  years  since  an  ostrich  farm  was  started 
in  Southern  California,  near  Los  Angeles,  under  most  favorable  circumstances. 

OYSTERS.  The  yearly  production  in  millions  is:  United  States,  11,200;  Port- 
ugal 600;  France,  380 ; Great  Britain,  300.  Baltimore  packs  7 million  bushels 
annually.  Oysters  are  not  fit  to  eat  before  4 years  old. 

0Z0KERIT.  Ozokerit  is  a mineral  oil  from  layers  of  wax  found  at  Borislav, 
Galitzia.  The  mines  are  about  250  feet  deep,  employing  9,000  men,  who  raise  30,000 
tons,  worth  $2,400,000  per  annum. 

PACIFIC  RAILROADS.  The  United  States  have  issued  to  the  Pacific  railroads 
(1886)  $64,623,512  worth  of  bonds— and  paid  interest  on  same  to  the  amount  of 
$70,854.35— have  received  back  in  transportation  $21,091,383.  The  companies  have 
paid  into  sinking  funds  $9,658,713— leaving  a deficit  on  interest  account  paid  by  the 
government  $40,104,229.  These  bonds  are  registered  and  bear  6 per  cent  interest  in 
currency  and  mature  30  years  from  date. 

The  Canadian  government  have  expended  on  public  works  and  bonuses  paid 
for  railway  extensions  (1887)  $9,500,000;  besides  this  $10,000,000  was  paid  to  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  road  in  lieu  of  its  land  grant.  This  great  trans-continental  line, 
which  crosses  the  whole  Dominion  from  ocean  to  ocean,  was  opened  for  general 
traffic  on  June  28, 1886.  Its  main  line  is  2,893  miles  long. 

PAINTING  AND  PAPER  HANGING.  In  1880  there  were  in  the  United  States 
3,968  establishments  with  a capital  of  $5,600,000,  employing  17,711  hands ; value  of 
production  14  million  dollars. 

PAPER.  The  production  and  consumption  in  each  country  is  : 


In  Million  lbs. 

COUNTRY. 

Production. 

Consump- 

tion. 

580 

540 

430 

450 

410 

380 

330 

Austria 

160 

105 

120 

110 

80 

70 

40 

38 

30 

Spain  

20 

82 

Switzerlaud 

Holland 

Canada  

Portugal 

Spanish  America.. 
Australia 


In  Million  lbs. 


In  1880  there  were  602  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States, 
capital  46  millions,  employing  24,422  hands ; total  value  of  production,  55  million . 
dollars.  The  15  million  copies  of  daily  papers  of  the  wor  d consume  400;  the  £5 
millions  issue  of  weekly  and  monthly,  3S0,  and  the  So  million  vo  umes  of  books, 
150  million  lbs,  annually,  or  1,020  million  lbs.  for  printing.  Schools  consume  190, 
public  offices  160;  letters  220;  blank  books  120;  wall-paper  4»0  and  papier _madie, 
L-  .>05  a total  of  2,365  million  lbs.  Paper  is  now  used  in  building,  in  the  manu- 
facture’of  wheels  for  railroad  cars,  in  the  manufacture  of  Hour  barrels  and  water 
pails^and  in  various  other  ways.  The  dome  of  the  new  Palais  de  Justice,  Brussels, 
fs  all’ of  paper.  One  barrel  factory  in  Iowa  turns  out  nearly  2,000  barrels  daily, 
from  5 tons  of  paper,  each  barrel  taking  6 lbs. 

PAPER  MONEY.  The  amount  of  paper  money  in  the  world  is  about  $3,845,- 
000,000-distributed  in  million  dollars  as  follows:  United  States  035;  Russia  67>; 
Prance  450;  Austria  326;  Italy  325;  Spanish  America  325;  Spam,  Belgium,  Ac.  320. 
Great  Britain  225;  Japan  130;  Cuba,  60.  „ ..  . . 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  per  capita  issued  of  the  Continental 
money  the  French  assignats,  the  Confederate  currency,  and  the  legal-tender  green- 

. . . .1 tori  yto too 




Amount  Issued. 

Amount  per 
head. 

Population. 

Continental  money 

Confederate  currency 

Greenbacks  and  national  bank- 
notes   - 

3,000,000  in  1780, 
26,500,000  (France  in  1790.) 
9,103,332  (11  Confederate 
States,  I860.) 

31.44.3.321  (United  States  in  I860.) 

Dollars. 
859,546  825 
9,115,600,000 
654,465,963 
Highest  amount  in 
circulation,  Jan. 
’66,  750, 820,228 

Dollars. 
119  84 
343  98 
71  89 

23  87 

See  diagram,  page  31. 
oaiiKk  The  Park  Areas  in  acres  of  the  most  noted  in  the  world  are  as  follows: 
Yellowstone  National  Park  has  an  area  of  3,575  square  miles,  or  2,288,000  acres, 
wRh  an  altitude  of  from  0,000  to  12,000  feet.  The  wonders  and  attractions  of  tins 
remarkably  picturesque  region  are  fully  described  under  Wyoming  (q.  v.)  The 


— ■ - ' - - 
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Parks  Continued. 

Canadian  and  United  States  governments  in  1886  set  apart  large  and  valuable 
property  adjacent  to  the  Falls  and  the  Niagara  River  for  the  free  use  by  the  public 
as  an  International  Park.  The  Great  Park  at  Versailles  near  Paris  is  nearly  50 
miles  in  circumference.  Fountains,  walks  and  parterres  abound  in  all  directions. 
$200,000,000  were  expended  upon  the  great  palace  and  grounds.  Here  Louis  XIV. 
attracted  multitudes  by  the  magnificences  of  his  court.  Other  parks  are:  Windsor, 
Lng.,  3,800  acres;  Fairmont,  Philadelphia,  2,740  acres;  Water  Park,  Vienna,  2,300 
acres;  Bois  de  Bologne,  Paris,  2,100  acres;  Phoenix,  Dublin,  1,760  acres;  Forest,  St. 
Louis,  1,350  acres;  Royal,  Munich,  1,300  acres;  South,  Chicago,  1,055  acres;  Golden 
Gate,  San  Francisco,  1,043  acres;  Central,  New  York,  843  acres;  Druid  Hill,  Balti- 
more, 6S0  acres;  Thier  Garten,  Berlin,  600  acres;  Prospect,  Brooklyn,  550  acres; 
Regents,  London,  450  acres;  Queen’s,  Edinburgh,  407  acres;  Hyde  Park,  London, 
400  acres;  Schloss  Garten,  Stuttgart, 320  acres;  Grosse, Dresden,  300  acres;  Victoria, 
London,  290  acres;  Tower  Grove,  St.  Louis,  277  acres;  Lincoln,  Chicago,  230  acres; 
Eden,  Cincinnati.  216  acres;  Humboldt,  Chicago,  193J^  acres;  Northern,  St.  Louis, 
180  acres;  Garfield,  Chicago,  171  acres;  Douglas,  Chicago,  171  acres;  Burnett’s, 
Woods,  Cincinnati,  170  acres;  City,  New  Orleans,  150  acres;  Prospect,  Buffalo,  150 
acres;  Shaw’s  Garden,  St.  Louis,  109  acres;  Jardin  de  Plantes,  Paris,  77  acres;  Pat- 
terson, Baltimore,  70  acres;  Lindell,  St.  Louis,  60  acres;  Jardin  de  Tuilleries,  Paris, 
50  acres;  Common,  Boston,  48  acres. 


PATENT  OFFICE.  The  returns  for  Great  Britain  and  United  States  compare 
as  follows:  Average  number  of  applications,  Great  Britain  6,000.  United 

States  20,000.  Patents  granted,  Great  Britain  4,000;  United  States  12,000.  Receipts, 
Great  Britain,  $950,000 : United  States,  $700,000.  Average  fees,  Great  Britain,  $260 ; 
United  States,  $60.  Average  terms,  Great  Britain,  14  years;  United  States  17  years. 
SCHEDULE  OF  PRICES. 


(United  States.) 

On  filing  each  application  fora  patent 

On  issuiug  each  Original  Pateut  (17  years) 

On  application  for  reissue . 

On  application  for  extension. . 

Ou  granting  every  extension  of  Patent  (7  years).. 

On  each  caveat 

On  appeal  to  Kxamlner-in  Chief 

Ou  appeal  to  Commissioner  of  Pateuts 

On  filing  a disclaimer 

On  application  for  desigo  (3)£  years) 

On  application  for  design  7 years) 

Ou  application  for  desigu  (14  years) 

On  each  Trade-Mark  (30  years) 

On  each  labol  (38  years)  


$15 


PAUPERS.  There  were  were  in  1880  88,065  paupers  in  the  United  States,  67,067 
of  whom  were  inmates  of  alms  houses;  85,952  male,  31,115  female;  of  this  number 
but  18  were  Chinese,  and  33  Indians;  as  compared  with  other  countries,  the 
United  States  seems  greatly  blessed.  Other  countries  have  as  follows:  England, 
803,000;  Ireland,  115,000;  Scotland,  99,000;  total,  Great  Britain,  1,017,000;  Italy, 
1,365,000;  Germany,  1,310,000;  France,  1,251,000;  Austria,  1,220,000;  Netherlands] 
1,000,000;  Spain,  600,000;  Scandinavia,  300,000;  Switzerland,  140,000. 

PEAT.  The  area  of  the  Peat  Bogs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  about  six 
and  a half  million  acres;  the  average  depth  12  feet,  equal  to  a yield  per  acre  of  12 
thousand  tons  of  dried  turf.  The  bog  of  Allen,  Ireland,  has  from  30  to  60  per  cent 
more  heating  power  than  all  other.  In  1887  on  the  northern  railways  of  Russia, 
tiie  locomotives  hitherto  burning  wood  or  coal,  are  being  adapted  for  peat  burn- 
ing, the  saving  being  estimated  at  some  50  per  cent. 


PENITENTIARIES.  In  1880  there  were  30,023  prisoners  in  the  penitentiaries  of 
the  United  States  29  211  males,  1,412  females;  of  whom  24,731  were  natives  5 892 
foreign.  In  1881,  there  were  114  penitentiaries  in  Canada,  with  3,393  inmates.  ’ 
PENSIONS.  The  following  are  the  rates  of  pension  per  month:— 


Disabilities. 

Rate  from 
July  4,  1864. 

Rate  from 
Mar.  3, 1865. 

Rato  from 
June  6,  ’66 

Loss  of  both  bauds 

$25  00 

Loss  of  both  feet  

20  00 

$25  00 

Loss  of  eight  of  both  eyes  

25  00 

20  00 

Loss  of  sight  of  one  eye,  the  sight  of  the 
other  having  been  previously  lost  .. 
Loss  of  one  hand  and  one  foot.  . . 

25  00 

20  00 

Total  disability  in  one  hand  and  one  foot. . 
Any  disability  equivalent  to  the  Ions  of 
one  hand  or  foot 

20  00 
15  00 
20  00 

25  00 

Any  disability  incapacitating  for  the  per- 
formance of  manual  labor 

Any  disability  resulting  in  a condition  re- 
quiring the  aid  and  attendance  of  an- 
other person 

Total  dearness 

Rate  from 
Jtiue  4,1872 


$31  25 
31  25 
31  25 
31  25 
31  25 

31  25 
24  00 
24  00 

18  00 
24  00 


$72  00 

‘VoT 

”72*66  ‘ 


June  4,  '74. 
50  00 


♦Rate  from  June,  1880,  in  case  the  disability  is  permanent  and  requires  the 

liar  mn  inH  ti . . . . _ * 


regular  aid  and  attendance  of  another  person.  An  applicant  for  increase  of  oen- 
sion  from  S31.25  to  $72  per  month  must  furnish  the  testimony  of  his  physician 

or  two  credible  witnesses,  to  prove  the  extent  to  which  he  requires  the  aid  and 

attendance  of  another  person. 

r?LEUM.'  °"Ap"' 27, 1887> the  flrst  steamboat  ever  run  by  crude  petroleum 
w as  the  Vincent  on  Chautauqua  Lake,  New  York,  between  Jamestown  and  May- 
ville  a distance  of  28  miles,  consuming  one  and  one-lialf  barrels  of  crude  oil-cost- 
ing $l-ordinarily  this  steamer  consumes  2 tons  of  coal  at  a cost  of  $7,  in  making 
the  trip.  Frank  Lilly,  a machinist  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  is  the  patentee  See  Oit 


PEPPER.  The  annual  production  averages,  in  million  pounds— Sumatra  2; 
Siam  8,  Malacca  7,  Malabar  4,  Borneo,  3. 

PIGS.— See  Pork. 


PLAGUES.— Remarkable  plagues  of  modern  times;— 


Date. 

PLACE. 

Deaths. 

Weeks. 

Dealhs  per  wk. 

1656 

NapleB 

380,000 

28 

10,400 

1665 

London  

68.800 

33 

2.100 

1720 

Marseilles 

39,100 

36 

1,100 

1771 

Moscow 

87,800 

32 

2,700 

1778 

Constantinople 

170,000 

18 

9.500 

1798 

Cairo 

88,000 

25 

8.500 

1812 

Constantinople 

144,000 

13 

11,100 

1834 

Cairo 

57,000 

18 

3,200 

1835 

Alexandria 

14,000 

17 

900 

1871 

Buenos  Ayres 

26.300 

11 

2.400 

In  the  Great  Plague  of  1346  over  876  thousand  victims  were  reported  in  15  of 
the  cities  of  Europe.  See  Cholera. 

PLUMBING  and  Gas-Fitting. — 1 The  United  States  Census  of  1880  gives  2,161  estab- 
lishments, capital,  $5,900,000;  employing  19,383  hands;  value  of  production,  $18, 
100,000. 

POLITICAL  History  of  the  United  States.  Table  showing  the  Number  of  Votes 
cast,  both  Popular  and  Electoral,  for  each  of  the  Candidates  lor  President  and 
Vice-President,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  Government  to  the  Present  Time; 
Together  with  an  account  of  the  Number  of  States  Voting  at  Each  Election. 


Year 

States 

Total  Elec.  V. 

Party s . 

Candidates  for 
President. 

States 

Popular  Vote.. 

Electoral  Vote. 

Candidates  for 
Vice-Presidents. 

ctoral  Vote. 

1789.. 

10 

69 

34 

u >_ 

A.  F. 

« 3 ® 

A.  F 

* 

> 

F. 

n ®TS 

ObJ*  •• 

t;  

A.  F. 

.a  Jjj  « 

1792.. 

135 

132 

77 

50 

R. 

3eo.  Clinton  

0.5^ 

1§  ®T3 

■_  O) 

R. 

OSg  

1796.. 

16 

138 

F. 

71 

£ O-a  

R. 

F. 

R. 

Thos.  Pinckney 

|s| 

otto  

59 

R. 

rt  S’®  " 

15 

11 

A.  F. 

Oliver  Ellsworth. 

-J'0  a . 

H. 

~ 55  D — 

S3-a 

F. 

lames  Iredell 

® ■*  a 

F. 

Jeo.  Washington 

-“ao  jg’  ’ 

% „ aSs  - 

2 

"Ja  * 2 

. alSSi  

F. 

2.  C.  Pinckney  

I •§=»£;.  .. 

16 

R. 

ThOB.  JefFersou-3 

73 

Pas** 

73 

65 

64 

F. 

® * ‘ « 



« ^ *-! 

1804.. 

17 

176 

Qeo.  Clinton  4 

162 

1808.. 

F. 

C.  C.  Pinckney 

2 

£ ® ® ® 

R. 

James  Madison  

122 

113 

47 

R. 

John  Lnngdon 

o-sa 

T^im^n  ?*a-'e*,IJ 

1812.. 

18 

218 

Vacancies-5 

^ 

1 

131 

R. 

James  Madison 

128 

F. 

J.  Ingersoll 

1816.. 

221 

Vacancy-7  

1 

183 

22 

19 

183 

34 

F. 

5 

1820.. 

24 

235 

R. 

O. 

James  Monroe 

J.  Q,.  Adame 

24 

231 

D.  D.  Tompkins 

218 

1.  ® ° ~ 

Robert  G.  Harper 

1 

1 

0 bo*  0 

Vacancies-9 

1824.. 

24 

261 

R. 

Andrew  Jackson-10 

10 

OSo 

155,872 

99 

J.  C.  Calhoun 

182 

80 

24 

44/282 

R. 

4G,  j87 

37 

M.  Vnn^Burcn 

* ^ y 

24 

Vacancies  11 

D. 

647.231 

509,097 

173 

83 

171 

R. 

288 

D. 

687.50-2 

530,189 

•219 

R. 

Henry  Clay  

A.  M 

1 John  Floyd 

11 

11 

1 

30 

294 

D. 

M.  /an  Burcn-13 

15 

761,549 

170 

R.  M.  Johnson  13 

147 
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W.  H.  Harrison... 
Hugh  L.  White... 
Daniel  Webster... 
W.  P.  Mangum... 
W.  H.  Harrison-14  . 

M.  Van  Burou 

Jas.  G.  Birney 


R. 

D&L 


Candidates  for 
President. 


Jas.  K.  Polk 

Henry  Clay 

James  G.  Birney  — 

Zach  Taylor-15 

LewiB  Cass  

M.  Van  Buren 

Franklin  Pierce 

Winfield  Scott 

John  P.  Hale 

Jas.  Buchanan. 

J.  C.  Fremont 

M.  Fillmore 

A.  Lincolu-17 

J.  C.  Breckenridge  . 
John  Bell 

S.  A.  Douglas 

A Lincoln 

Geo.  B McClellan.. 

Vacancies-18  .. 

U.  S.  Grant 

Horatio  Seymour... 
Vacancies-19  ... 

U.  S.  Grant 

Horace  Greeley 

Chas.  O’Connor  — 
James  Black  

T.  A.  Hendricks.... 

B.  Grata  Brown  — 

C.  J.  Jenkins  

David  Davis 


Vacancies-21.  . .. 

R.  B.  Hayes  

S.  J.  Tilaen 

Peter  Cooper 

G.  C.  Smith 

Scattering 

James  A.  Garfield  -23. 

W.  S.  Hancock 

James  B.  Weaver 

Neal  Dow 

Scattering 

Grover  Cleveland 

James  G.  Blaine 

Benj.  F.  Butler 

J.  P.  St.  John 

Benjamin  Harrison.. 
Grover  Cleveland..  . 

Clinton  B.  Fisk 

A.  J.  Streeter 

Scattering 


1,275,017 

1,128,702 


1.337,243 

1,299,068 


1,360,101 

1,220,544 

291,268 

1,601,474 

1,386,578 

156,149 


1,341,264 

874,534 

1,866,352 

845,763 

589,581 

1,375,157 

2,216,067 

1,808,725 


3,597,071 

2,834,079 

29,408 

5, 


4, Of  . 
4,284,265 
81,740 
9,522 
2,636 
4,450,921 
4,447.888 
307,740 
10,305 
1,696 
4.874,986 
4,851,981 
175,370 


5,441,923 

5.530,524 

246,406 

144,608 

14, 


Fr.  Granger.. 
JohnTyfer.  . 
Wm.  Smith.. 


John  Tyler 

R.  M.  Johnson.. 


Candidates  for 
Vice-President. 


L.  W.  Tazewell 

Jas.  K.  Polk 

Geo.  M. "Dallas 

Tr.  Frelinghuysen. . 


M.  Fillmore  . 

Wm.  O.  Butler 

Chas.  F.  Adams.  .... 
Wm.  R.  King-16  .... 

Wm.  A.  Graham 

Geo.  W.  Julian 

J.  C.  Breckenridge  ... 

Wm.  L.  Dayton 

A.  J.  Donelson  

H.  Hamlin. 

Joseph  Lane 

Edw.  Everett 

H.  V.  Johnson 

Andrew  Johnson 

G,  H.  Pendleton 


Schuyler  Colfax... 
F.  P.  Blair,  Jr 


Henry  Wilson-20  — 

B.  Gratz  Brown 

Geo.  W.  Julian 

A.  H.  Colquitt 

Juo.  M.  Palmer 

T.  E.Bramlette 

W.  S.  Groesbeck  — 

W.  B.  Mackin 

N.  P.  Banks 


Wm.  A.  Wheeler.. 
T.  A.  Hendricks... 


Chester  A.  Arthur.. 
Wm.  H.  English.... 

B.  J.  Chambers 

H.  A.  Thompson  ... 


T.  A.  Hendricks-24... 

John  A.  Logan 

A.  M.  West 

Wm.  Daniel 

Levi  P.  Morton 

Allen  G.  Thurman... 

John  A.  Brooks 

C. E.  Cunningham... 


Note —In  the  column  showing  to  which  party  the  candidate  belonged,  we 
have  only  used  the  initial  letter:  F.  Stands  for  Federalist;  A.  F.  Anti-Federalist; 
li  Republican;  0.,  Opposition;  C.  Coalition:  A.  M.  Anti-Mason;  D Democratic, 
W WhU  L Liberty;  I\  S,  Free  Soil;  A.,  American;  C,U„  Constitutional  Union; 
I '^independent  Democrat;  D.  & L„  Democrat  and  Liberal;  T,  Temperance; 


G.,  Greenback;  P.,  Prohibitionist. 

1 Electoral  votes  not  cast;  Vt.  28;  Md.  2. 

2 Electoral  votes  not  cast;  Md-3'Va-  *; 

3 The  vote  for  Thus.  Jefterson  oud  Aarou  Burr 
being  ft  tie,  the  election 

of  Representatives,  resulting  on  the  36U  ballot  in 
i be  choice  of  Jefferson  ns  President.  Burr  receiv 
uig  the  next  highest  number  of  votes,  was  declared 

V4  George  CUnton,  Vice-President,  died  April  20, 


'^Electoral  vote  not  cast;  Ky.  1.  ... 

6 Elbridge  Gerry,  Vice- Pres  . died  Nov.  23,  IBM. 

1 montnrnl  vot.fl  not  cast;  unto  i.  __  . _ 


O fiiunuge  uiuj  , >■ — 

7 Electoral  vote  not  cast;  Ohio 

8 Electoral  votes  not  cus  ; Md.  8,  Del. M 

“A  Electoral  Jh« ««• 

..  ...  . I , i» I p fl  R I * 1,1(1.  ... 


11  DlCCtorui  IUWUV.V...  ■ H 

SI 


elected  R.  M.  Johnson  by  a vote  of  33  to  16  for 

F bi* Pre td deni.6 Harrison  died  April  4,  1841.  Vice 
President  John  Tyler  became  President. 

15  President  Taylor  died  July  9,  1850.  Vice 
President  Fillmore  became  President. 

16  W R King,  Vice  President,  died  April  18, 1858. 

17  President  Lincoln  assassinated  April  14,  1865, 
died  April  15,  1865.  Vice  President  Johnson  bc- 

“n8eEfedral  votes  not  cast:  Nevada  1:  States 
n rebellion  80  viz:  Ala.,  8*  Ark  , 5;  Fla.,  3,  On., 
i-  La.,  7;  Miss.  7;  N.  C.,  9;  S.  C.,  b;  Tenn.,  10; 
Va.,  10. 


TLlf&’i  vo’tes  notcast:  Miss.  7:  Tex.  6:  Va.,  10. 
« HJ.1T  WIlso". 


See  diagram.  Political  Pat  ties. 

POLITICAL  Parties  in  the  United  States, 
POLITICAL  Parties  in  Great  Britain. 


21  Electoral  votes  thrown  out;  3 of  Ga.  for  Gree- 
ley then  deceased:  Ark.,  6;  Lu.,  8,  because  of 

^SSBb®0teV'oU£i  commission  sp- 

SsSiS ™iy2,  ,1881 1 died  Sept  1 1*1. 
24  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Vice  President;  died 
November  25th,  1885. 


POLITICAL  Parties  of  Europe.  [ __ 

rm  ai  pmintries  of  Europe  are  represented  in  the  list  of  Pontiffs 

POPES.— The  several  countries  of  P ,.  A£rican,  2;  Austrian,  2; 

as  follows:  English 1;D- S French,  15;  Italian,  107;  total, 25*. 
Spanish,  5;  German,  6,  byua  , . G9  from  10  to  20;  57,  from  5 to  10;  and  116 

Eleven  have  reigned  o\  er  y _ * Vrjr  is  the  253d  pontiff.  When  full  the 
less  than  5 years ^®^f^JtW-conipo8ed  of  Cardinal  Bishops  6;  Cardinal 


at  present,  The  Roman 


Catholic  Hierarchy  throughout  the  world,  according  to  official  returns  published  at 
Rome,  in  1884,  consisted  of  11  Patriarchs,  and  1,153  Archbishops  and  Bishops.  In- 
cluding 12  coadjutor  or  auxiliary  bishops,  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  now  holding  office  in  the  British  Empire  is  134.  On  May  18, 
1886:  Archbishop  Gibbons,  of  Baltimore,  received  official  notice  of  his  elevation  to 
the  cardinalate  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.  This  is  the  second  American  citizen  to  receive 
this  high  ecclesiastical  honor. 

POPULATION  of  Cities.  See  diagram,  page  46. 

POPULATION  Of  Countries.  See  diagram,  page  19. 

POPULATION  of  the  United  States.  The  following  table  presents  the  final 
official  figures  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  from  1790  to  1890. 


States  and  Territories 


Alabama... 

Alaska 

Arizona.... 
Arkansas. . 


California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 


District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.  . 
Michigan 


Minnesota 


Missouri. 
Montana. .. 
Nebraska. . 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 


North  Carolina. . 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota. . . 
Teuuessee 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.. 


96,54(1 
318  728 
378.787 


340,120 

393,751 


434,878 

68.825 

249,073 


West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Per  Ceut.  of  Gain.. 


24,088 
' '252,483 
" 12,282 
24,520 


406,511 


76.556 

228,705 

3‘"..VI« 

472.040 

4,762 


810,091 

76.931 

415,115 


309,527 
" 39,388 


157,445 

3-13,031 


687,917 

215.739 


447.040 

610,408 

31,639 


320,823 
Y,  9 is, 60 8 
737.987 
''937,903 


209,897 

92,597 


851,470 
988,416 
"192,214 
982',  405 


484,471 

560,247 


131,700 

187,748 

1,184,1119 


2,530,891 

1,680,637 


1,101.029 

36-1,399 

1,321,011 


6,077 

606,626 

682,044 


317,976 

489,555 

61,517 

3,007,894 


726.915 

626.915 
780,891 

1,457.351 

1,184,059 


439.706 
827, 94r 
1,721,295 


122,998 


1,980,329 
294 


2,311,786 

147.515 

668,507 


212,592 

11,380 

314,120 

1,421,661 


42,491 

318,300 

906,096 

91.874 

4,382,750 


1,071,361 


90,923 


3,521,951 

217,353 

705.606 

14.181 

1,258,520 


818,579 


442,014 
i,  or.  i,f.7o 
9,118 


1,262,505 

32,426 

40,440 

802,525 


864,694 

194,827 

622,700 


1,542,180 

32,610 

3,077,871 


1,978,301 

78,310 

1,624,615 


62,266 

346,991 

1,131,116 

119,565 

5,082,871 


1,399,750 

86,909 

3,198,062 


4,282,891 

276.531 

995,577 


1,542,359 


1,501.749 

113,963 

332,286 

1,512,565 

75,116 


618,457 

1,315,497 

20,789 


1,208,130 

412,198 

746.258 

168,493 


230,392 

391,422 

1,837.353 


3,826,351 

2,192,404 


1,118,587 
661 .086 
1,012,390 
2,238,943 


1,289,600 

2,679,184 

132,159 

1,058,910 


45,761 

376,530 

1,444,933 

153,693 

5,997,853 


1,617,947 

182,719 

3,672,316 

61.831 

313.767 


5,258,014 

315,506 

1,151,149 

328,808 

1,767,518 


2,235.523 

207,905 

332,422 

1.655,980 


762,794 

1,686,880 

60,705 


Tn  1S00  there  was  no  town  in  the  United  States  having  over  100,000  population, 

lirt  “““20  4 nTwO.  » in  1880.  » ! l®90'  In  1800  there  W6re  al50  2* ^ *"1 

but  2 in  182U,  , I non  and  50.000.  The  increase 


over  50  000  and  under  100,000,  and  103  between  20,000  and  50,000. 

. ..’  . ... . tt.:, — . oinr-A  new  has  averaged  32  per  cent,  every  10 


WHIT™  rr  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  EACH  CENSUS- 
vvni  i-un-iAsn 


1790 

1600 



3,172,006 

59,527 

697,681 

4,306,446 

108,437 

893,602 

Indians  Civilized 

Total 

8,929,214 

5,808,483 

1810 

1820 

1830 

5,862,073 

186,446 

1,191,363 

7,862,166 

238,634 

1,538,022 

10,537,378 

319,599 

2,009,043 

7,289,881 

9.038,822 

12,666,020 

WHITE  AND 


COLORED  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES-Contl-md. 


White  . 

Colored  Free 

Colored  Slave*..  ... 
Indians  Civilized.. 
Chinese 


Total  • 


14.195,605 

386,2513 

2,487,355 


19,553,068 

434,495 

3,204,313 


23,191.876 


26,922,537 

488,070 

3,953,760 

44,021 

34,933 


31,443.321 


None 

25,731 

68,254 


43,402,970 

6,580,793 

None 

66,407 

105,618 


50.15 


0 6,996,166  colored  persons  lu  the  Southern  State*,  against  6,142,360  In  1880. 


• 


-'7 


r«2 


STATISTICAL  LICTIONRY, 


PORK.  The  worlds  slaughter  of  hogs— (1880)  was  as  follows:— 


Thousands  Omitted 

Averago  lbs. 
per  carcass. 

Lbs.  of  Meat 
per Iuhnb. 

No.  of  Pigs 

Killed  Yearly. 

Meat  in  Tons. 

United  States 

47,680 

32,000 

1,420 

100 

60 

Great  Britain 

3,190 

155 

9 

France 

5,810 

240 

1:48 

15 

Germany 

7,130 

4.800 

285 

133 

15 

Russia 

10,514 

7,000 

445 

140 

12 

Austria 

7.0S0 

4.700 

275 

129 

16 

Italy 

1,570 

1.000 

55 

124 

4 

Spain  and  Portugal 

6,323 

130 

81 

Belsrinm  and  Holland.. 

1,006 

36 

125 

Scnndinavia 

1,040 

700 

34 

109 

9 

Switzerland 

335 

200 

10 

112 

8 

Ronmania,  Ac 

2,310 

1,500 

60 

88 

19 

Canmla 

1,425 

900 

45 

112 

Australia 

815 

500 

20 

River  Platte 

362 

Capo  Colony 

164 

100 

4 

90 

8 

Total 

95,754 

63,850 

3,212 

115 

19 

THE  AGGREGATE  WINTER  PORK-PACKING  IN  THE  WEST  BY  STATES,  WAS  AS  FOL- 
LOWS: 


States. 

Number  of  Hogs 
Packed. 

Average  Gross 
Weight. 

Average  Yield  of 
Lard. 

Cost,  Grose,  100 
pounds. 

1884-5 

1883-4 

1884-5 

1883-4 

1884-5 

1883-4 

1884-5 

1883-4 

Ohio 

559,903 

406,655 

2,526,743 

766,593 

1,198,092 

19,848 

202,200 

51,700 

397,393 

70,579 

182.812 

27.880 

49,842 

523,075 

350,415 

2,150,341 

267.08 
243  1 7 
273  11 

257.05 

34  74 

33  16 

$4  43 
4.26 
4.37 

4.07 
4 24 
4.02 

4.08 
4 17 
4.23 
4 28 
4.42 
4 32 
4 18 

$5.21 
5.28 
5-24 
5.06 
5.17 
5 28 
5 10 

-IQ 

na 

J j 

9-4  " Ofi 

35  81 

Missouri.  

Kansas . . 

Nebraska 

919, 034 
34,493 
143,270 

263.41 
283  36 
272  09 
298.40 
258.43 
268  45 
264  18 
255.05 
245.09 

261.41 

268.89 

275.72 

35.76 
34.13 
48  00 

36  16 
35.26 
41  46 

315,093 

67,793 

156.394 

35,152 

39,100 

A?:!  TJ 

21  5^ 

4 18 

, . _ 

28.19 

5.09 

9M  11 

5 51 
5 04 
4.97 
5 34 

Tennessee 

Miscellaneous .... 

234.52 

233.09 

99  47 
33  42 
31.65 

29  50 
32.03 

6,460,240 

33  25 

$4.29 

$5.18 

— _ — 

— AU-4* 

36.02 

THE  YEARLY  PACKING  AT  LEADING  PLACES. 

Tolnl  number  of  Hogs  packed  duriDg  12  months,  endiDg  March  1,  at  leading  places  which  pack  in 
both  winter  and  summer  seasons. 


Milwaukee 
Indianapolis. . . 
Cedar  Rapids  . 


18S4-85 
4,228,205 
1,231,148 
711,901 
513.016 
508  919 

1883-84 

3.911,792 

1,015,460 

607,222 

489,631 

368,887 

1882-83 

4,222,780 

813,834 

532,180 

507,316 

Ottumwa 

Omaha 

Des  Moines 

Detroit 

1884-85 

....  171,100 
105,969 

1883-84 

108,744 

113,770 

67.215 

84,523 

539.038 

403,674 

181,412 

157,634 

210,214 

470,212 

339,013 

205,156 

111,600 

170,435 

388,417 

327,163 

218.885 

152,365 

143,393 

Sioux  City 

Dubuque 

Nebraska  City... 
All  Points 

103.003 

...10,519,108 

138,754 

135.500 

72,000 

9,183,100 

131,554 

151,006 

90,871 

99,155 

63.446 

106,740 

112,500 

35.000 


THE  NUMBER  OF  HOGS  PACKED  IN  THE  WEST  FOR  THE  12  MONTHS  ENDING  MARCH  1 
FOR  FOURTEEN  YEARS. 

Winter.  Total. 


Summer. 

1884-85 4,058,868 

1 583-84 3,781,036 

1882-8-3 3,210,787 

1881-82 4,803,689 

1880-81 5,323,898 

1879-80  4,051.248 

1878-79  3,378,044 

1877-78 2,543,120 

1676-77 2,307,866 

1875-76 1,262,343 

1874-75 1,200,444 


6,460,240 

5,402,064 

6,132,212 

5,747,760 

6,919,456 

6,950,451 


5,566,226 


10,519,108 

9,183,100 

9,342,999 

10,551,449 

12,243,354 

11,001,699 

10,858,792 

9,048,566 


7,41 


1,174 


6,142.478 

6,766,670 


Summer.  Winter. 

1873-^ 1,062,916  5,466,200 

1872-J3 505,500  5,410,314 

250,000  4.831,558 

Aggregate  number  of  hogs  packed  in 
the  whole  Weet,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, 1885  

Aggregate  numberpacked  in  the  East 

and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  1885 4,508,235 

Total  hogs  packed  in  the  U.  S 7h^027^341 


Total. 

6,529,116 

5.915,814 

5,081,558 

10,519,108 


In  1880  there  were  872  meat  packing  establishments  in  the  United  States  with 
a capital  of  $40,419,213;  employing  27,297  hands,  slaughtering  1,755  533  beeves 
2,293,701  sheep,  16,008,428  hogs;  paying  $267,738,902  for  material  used  and  value  of 
animals,  with  total  value  of  products  $303,562,413. 


POSTAL  NOTES.  United  States.  They  are  now  issued  for  sums  less  tliai 
$o,  for  a .se  of  3 cents  and  are  payable  to  any  person  presenting  them  at  an 
money  order  postofflee  in  the  United  States.  See  Money  Orders. 

POSTAL  RATES.  United  States. — 

First  Class  Matter.— Lexters.  Matter  containing  writing  matter 
against  inspection.  Two  Cents  an  ounce,  or  fraction  tfereof  ol  ISl  or  l)m 
Letters  at  tree  delivery  offices,  Two  Cents,  other  offices  One  cent?  ' Dr0- 

5?t1^eofEWAPERSAM>PERIO““i.s.  One  Cent  for  Fou 

‘SjH*  to  One  Cent  pe 

Third  Class  Matter  consists  of  Books,  Circulars  and  Papers  fPniio. 
Newspapers  but  not  so  recognized  by  the  P.  O;  Department).  Weichf  MmiSl  t 
4 lbs.,  except  books.  One  Cent  for  two  Ounces  or  fraction  thereof  prepaid. 

ptiflTinnll  iHClucleS— AfEROILiNDLSE  OF  ALL  KINDS  — GlaSSWar 

and  Liquids  Prohibited.  One  Cent  an  Ounce  or  Traction  Thereof.  dr 

rigiffiytprothibSda0n  ^ M and  3d  Clas3  matter  same  as  Domestic,  4th  clas 
additional' bfsj^ciaT stamp?1*8  additional-  Immediate  delivery  letters  10  cent 


POSTAL  RATES.  Canada. 

b,t  Will  b.  «,».  U,  13.  D..4  Letter  OClce.  tot « t„an 


prepaid,  the  letter  will  (provided  one  full  rate  of  3 cents  bo  paid)  he  forwarded  to  its  destination  nnd  dou- 
ble defflcicncy  charged  on  delivery.  Letters  mailed  at  any  office  for  delivery  at  or  from  the  sumo  office 
are  charged  1 cent  each,  and  must  be  prepaid;  otherwise  they  are  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  AL 
charges  must  bo  prepaid  by  postage  stamp. 

Postal  Cards.— From  anyplace  in  Cauada  to  any  other  place  in  Canada  or  in  the  United  States,  i 
cent  ench.  British  and  Foreign  2 cents  each. 

United  Kingdom.— Postage  on  letters,  5 cents  per  y3  oz.;  whether  by  Cauadian  or  New  York  steam- 
ers. If  scut  unpaid,  double  postage  will  be  charged. 

Newfoundland.  Postngo  on  Letters,  5 cents  per  yt  oz.;  Newspapers,  (see  “Transient Newspapers*  ) 
Post  Cards,  2 cents  each.  Prepayment  necessary. 

United  States.— The  rate  on  letters  to  the  United  States  is  the  same  as  in  Canada,  and  must  bo  pre- 
paid. 

Registration  of  Letters.— Persons  posting  letters  containing  value  should  be  careful  to  reqniro  then, 
to  he  Registered  and  obtain  from  the  Postmaster  a certificate  of  receipt  for  Registration. 

The  charge  for  Registration  (use  Registration  Stamp),  in  addition  to  the  postage  is  as  follows,  viz: 


On  letters  to  any  other  place  in  Canada,  or  British  North  America 2 cents 

On  letters  to  the  United  States  5 “ 

On  letters  for  the  United  Kingdom 5 “ 

On  Parcels,  Patterns  or  Samples,  in  Canada 5 “ 

On  Book  Packets,  and  Newspapers  to  United  Kingdom 5 “ 


Both  the  Postage  charge  and  Registration  fee  must  in  all  cases  be  prepaid  by  stamp. 

Registered  Letter  stamps  have  been  issued  of  the  denominations  of  2 and  5 cents,  which  may  be  oh 
tained  of  any  Stamp  Agency. 

Registration  Stamps  cannot  be  used  in  payment  of  postage^  nor  can  Postage  Stamps  be  used  in  pay* 
meut  of  Registration  fees. 

Registration  is  not  an  absolute  guarantee  agaiuet  the  miscarriage  or  loss  of  a letter;  but  a Registered 
Letter  can  be  traced  where  an  Unregistered  Letter  cannot,  and  the  posting  and  delivery  or  non-delivery 
can  be  proved. 

POST  OFFICES.  See  Descriptions  of  Countries. 

POST  OFFICE  SAVINGS  BANKS.  See  Savings  Banks. 

POST  OFFICE  STATISTICS.  The  business  of  the  United  States  Postoffice 
Department  for  1890  was  as  follows:— 

Whole  nnmhcr  of  post-offices  in  operation  in  the  United  States 

Number  of  Presidential  post-offices  (where  the  salary  exceeds  $1000  per  annum,  aDd  post- 
masters are  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate) 

Whole  lenvth  of  public  mail  routes  in  operation— mileB 

Length  of  Railroad  routes 

Length  of  steamboat  routes 

Length  of  other  routes  (Star  service) 

Aggregate  cost  of  mail  service 

Aggregate  postage  on  newspapers  aud  periodicals  

Aggregate  postage  stamps,  envelopes  and  cards  sold 

Number  of  registered  letters  and  packages  mailed 

Amount  of  fees  on  registered  matter  (in  addition  to  postage) 

Number  of  dead  letters  and  parcels  received 

Total  cost  of  free  delivery  service 

Receipts  of  postage  on  local  matter  at  free  delivery  offices  

Number  of  money  orders  issued  (domestic) 

Amount  of  money  orders  purchased  (domestic) 

Average  amount  of  each  money  order  (domestic) 

Fees  received  for  issue  of  money  orders  (domestic) 

Number  of  money  orders  (foreign  or  international).... . 

Amount  of  money  orders  purchased  (foreign) 

Average  amount  of  ench  money  order  (foreign) 

Fees  received  for  issue  of  money  orders  (foreign) 

Cost  of  the  United  States  Ocean  Mail  service 

Whole  number  of  packages  (foreign)  mailed  during  the  year  (estimated) 

Number  of  postal  notes  issued 

Amount  of  postal  notee-lssued  (from  1 cent  to  $4.99) 

Amount  of  fees  received  for  postal-notes 


P0ST0FFICES.  The  correspondence  as  shown  by  the  reports  of  the  several 
postoffice  departments  of  nations  in  1886  was  as  follows — (given  in  millions). 


Countries. 

Letters. 

Papers. 

Sundries.. 

Total. 

Per  Inhab 

United  States 

1,155 

1,299 

761 

327 

2.241 

1.682 

1,350 

1,299 

192 

599 

45 

1^0 

Russia..' 

110 

75 

7 

2 

lor 

QA 

21 

At 

A 

16 

R 

91 

3~ 

197 

120 

53 

Holland 

71 

69 

35 

14 

30 

27 

12 

46 

46 

22 

“ 

• 

1 

J30 

g 

57 

-r 

*7 

r-n 

18 

27 

1 

2 

2 

36 

India 

Japan  

South  America 

121 

48 

36 

10 

14 

9 

4 

1 

9 

73 

135 

63 

54 

■■ 

■ 

1 

b 

1 

The  World 

5,*uo 

2.292 

1.326 

8.883 

13  j 

POTATOES.  In  1888  the  potatoe  crop  was  202  million  bushels,  valued  at  $S1  • 
413,589,  average  price  per  bushel,  43  cents.  The  annual  average  world’s  production 
in  value  in  thousand  dollars  is:  Germany  28S;  France  142;  Russia  112;  Austria 
101;  Canada  50;  Ireland  50;  Holland  and  Belgium  41;  Scandinavia  25;  England  23; 
Italy  and  Spain  15;  Scotland  11. 

Potatoes  were  introduced  into  Germany  in  1710;  into  Russia  in  1769  and  into 
Scotland  some  years  later. 

POULTRY.  See  Eggs. 

POWER.  See  Industries. 


63,137 

2 814 
427  991 
154,789 
10  456 
237,456 
$33,885,978 
$1,873.0(15 
$4  2.724.655 
14  940.081 
$1,216  616 
5,618.181 
$7,976,202 
$10  184.764 
10.624,727 
$114,362,857 
$10  76 
$824,220 
859  054 
$13,230,135 
$15  40 
$163,613 
$551,790 
41,273,312 
6,927,825 
$12,160,489 
$208,123 
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PRESIDENTS 


STATISTICAL  DIOTIONAR.T. 

and  Cabinets  of  the  United  States.— Presidents  of  the  United  States  with  their  Cabinets  from  1180  to  1889. 


George  Washington. 
George  Washington 


Thomas  Jefferson.. 
Thomus  Jefferson., 


John  Adams 

John  Adams 


Thomas  Jefferson. 


Aaron  Burr 

George  Clinton... 


Vice-Presidents. 


Thomas  Jefferson. 
Ertm.  Randolph.. 
Tim.  Pickering. . . 


Sbc’y  ok  State. 


James  Madison. . 


Sec’y  of  Treas’t. 


Alex.  Hamilton.. 
Oliver  Wolcott  . . 


Henry  Knox... 
T.  Pickering. .. 
J.  McHenry  . . . 


J.  McHenry 

S.  Dexter 

John  Marshall.. 
Rog.  Griswold.. 


H.  Dearborn 


Henry  Knox  . 
T.  Pickering  . 
J.  McHenry-.  . 


Sec.  of  Interior 


Stoddert 

Robert  Smith..  .. 
J.  Crowinshield  .. 


Postmast'r  Gen 


Samuel  Osgood,. 

T.  Pickering 

Jos.  Habersham, 


Jos.  Hubersham, 


Jos.  Habersham 
Gideon  Granger 


Attcbnky  Gen 


E.  Randolph. . 
Wm.  Bradford 
Charles  Lee.... 


Charles  Lee.. . 


1789 

1194 

1795 


Th.  Parsons... 
Levi  Lincoln  . 
Robert  Smith. 
J.  Breckinridge 
C.  A.  Rodney.. 


1801 
1 801 
1805 


1809 

1811 

1814 


James  Madison  — 
James  Madison  — 


George  Clinton . 
Elbridge  Gerry 


James  Monroe. . 
James  Monroe 


Dan.  D.  Tompkins, 


John  Q.  Adams.. 


John  Q.  Adams 


John  C. Calhoun.. 


Andrew  JackBon.. 
Andrew  Jackson.. 


Martin  Van  Boren 
Ed.  Livingston... 

Lonis  McLunc 

John  Forsyth 


Martin  Van  Buren... 


Wm.  H.  Harrison... 
John  Tyler 


James  Knox  Polk.. 


George  M.  Dallas. 


Zachary  Taylor — 
Millard  Fillmore. .. 


Millard  Fillmore.. 


Franklin  Pierce.. 


Wm.  It.  Sing >853 


James  Buchanan..! 


J.  C.  Breckinridge. 


Abraham  Lincoln... 


Abraham  Lincoln., 
Andrew  Johnson.. 


Hannibal  Hamlin.. 


Andrew  Johnson. 


Ulysses  S.  Grant.. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant., 


Schuyler  Colfax. ., 
Henry  Wilson 


Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 


Wm.  A Wheeler.. 


Chester  A.  Arthur. 


Grover  Cleveland.... 


T.  A.  Hendricks  . 


Benjamin  Harrison, 


Levi  P.  Morton.. 


Albert  Gallatin... 
G.  W.  Campbell. 
Alex.  J.  Dallas  . . . 


William  Eu.-tis.  1809 
J.  Armstrong  ...  1813 
James  Monroe. . . 1814 
W.  H.  Crawford.  1815 


W.  n. Crawford... 


Samuel  D.  Ingham  f|29 
Louis  McLane  ....  1831 
William  J. Dunne..  1888 

Roger  B.  Taney 

Levi  Woodbury — 


John  Forsyth. . 


Levi  Woodbury... 


Danfel  Webster... 
HugbS.  Legare.. 
Abel  P.  Upshur... 

John  Nelson 

John  C.  Calhoun. 


Thomas  Ewing... 
Walter  For  ward... 
John  C.  Spencer.. 
George  M.  Bibb  .. 


James  Buchanan 


Robt.'J.  Walker., 


John  M.  Clayton. 
Daniel  Webster — 
Edward  Everett.. 


W.  M.  Meredith.. 
Thomas  Corwin  .. 


Wm.  L.  Marcy.. 


James  Guthrie.. 


Howell  Cobb  — 
Philip  F.  Thomas. 
John  A.  Dix 


Wm.  H.  Seward  . . 


Salmon  P.  Chase. 
W.  P.  Fessenden. 
Hugh  McCulloch. 


E.  B.  Washburn.. 
Hamilton  Fish... 


Geo.  S.  Bontwell. 
W.  A.  Richarclsou. 
BeDj.  H.  Bristow. 
L.  M.  Morrill  — 


Wm.  M.  Evarts.... 


John  Sherman.. 


James  G.  Blaine.. 
F.T,  Frellughuyaen 


William  Windom. 
Charles  J.  Folger 
Hugh  McCulloch  1884 


Daniel  Manning... 
Charles  S. Fairchild 


J.  G.  Blaine 


J.  R.  Poinsett  . 


John  Bell 

John  C.  Spencer. 
James  M Porter 
Wm.  Wilkins.... 


W.  L.  Marcy 


G.  W.  Crawford. 
Wiufie'd  Scott  . . 
C'has.  M.  Conrad 


Jefferson  Davis 


John  B.  Floyd  . . 
Joseph  Holt 


Ulysses  S.  Grant 
Lorenzo  Thomas 
J.  M.  Schofield  . 


J.  M.  Schofield  ..  1869 

J.  A.  Rawlins 1809 

W.  W.  Belknap.. 

Jas.  D.  Cameron.  1876 


Paul  Hamilton 

William  Jones 

B.  W. Crowinshield. 


Gideon  Granger. 
R.  J.  Meigs.. 


B.  \V.  Crowinshield. 

S.  Thompson 

John  Rogers 

S.  L.  Southard 


S.  L.  Southard  . 


John  Branch... 

L.  Woodbury. 

M.  Dickerson.. 


M.  Dickerson. . 
J.  K.  Paulding.. 


Geo.  E.  Badger.. 
Abel  P.  Upshur. . 
David  Henshaw. . 
T.  W.  Gilmer  ... 
John  Y.  Mason  .. 


Wm.  B.  Preston  ... 
Wm.  A.  Graham  . 
J.  P.  Kennedy 


James  C.  Dobbin.. 


C.  A.  Rodney.. 
W.  Pinckuey... 
Richard  Rush. 


John  McLean... 


William  Wirt.. 


J.  M.  Berrien.. 
R.  B.  Tnuey  . 
B.  F.  Butler. 


1837  B F.  Butler  . . 
1840  Felix  Grundy.. 
U.  D.  Gilpin... 


G.  W.  McCrary.. 


Robt.  T.  Lincoln 


W.  C.  Endicott .. 


R.  W.  Thompson  .. 
Nathan  Goff,  Jr. . 


W.  C.  Whitney  . 


William  Windom.  1889  Redfleld  Proctor  1889  Benj.  F.  Tracy 1889  John  W.  Noble.  | 

iharles  Foster  ^ 1891  S‘.  ^gricunurai  Depurtmeu t,  created  1889,  Jerry  Rusk,  Secretar.y 


J.  Thompson... 


Caleb  B.  Smith 
John  P.  Usher.. 
James  Harlan  .. 

O.  ti.  Browuing. 


J D.  Cox 

O.  Delano 

Zilch.  Chandler.. 


Carl  Schurz 


S.  J.  Kirkwood.. 
Henry  M.  Teller. 


L.  Q.  C.  Lumnr  . 1885 


J,  J.  Crittenden 
II  S.  Legare. 
John  Nelson.. 


Cave  Johnson  .. 


Jacob  Col  lamer. 
Nathan  K.  Hall. 
S.  D.  Hubbard  . 


1841 

1841 

1844 


J.  Y.  Mason.. . 
N.  Cli fiord  ... 
Isaac  Toucey. 


James  Campbell 


Aaron  V'.  Browi 
Joseph  Holt  ... 
Horatio  King... 


A.  W.  Randall 


Edw.  Bates.... 
James  Speed  .. 


H.  F.  StaDbnry 
O II.  Browning 
W . M . Evnrts 


J.  A.  J.  Cresswel) 
Jas.  W.  Marshall 
Marshall  Jewell 
Jas.  N.  Tyner... 


Thomas  L.  James 
Timothv  O.  How 
WalterQGreebam 


1889  J.  Wanamaker.  1889  W.H.  II.  Miller 


5853 

1857 


E R Hoar... 
A.T.  Ackerm 
E.S.  Plerrepont 
G.  II  Williams 
A.  Tuft.... 


1870 

1875 

1876 


H.  Devens.  . 


“ThePresidentTS  die  United  States,  Native  State  Politics  and 

lace  of  Death,  is  shown  by  the  accompanying  table. 

— O lllllllPU- 


Name. 


Seorge  Wasbiu’n 

fohn  Adams 

Dhoinas  Jeflerson 
lames  Madison 
rames  Monroe., 
lohn  Q Adams.. 
\ndrow  Jackson 
tfartin  Vnn  Buren 
,Vm.  II.  HarriBou 

lohn  Tyler 

rames  K.  Polk, 
iaebary  Taylor.. 
Hillard  Fillmore, 
franklin  Pierce. . 
rames  Buchanan 
\braham  Lincoln 
Vndrew  Johnson 
Ulysses  S.  Graut. 
Ruthe’d  B.  Ilayes 
lames  A.  Garfield 
Chester  A.  Arthur 
trover  Cleveland 


Vn... 
Mass. 
Va... 
Va... 
Va  .. 
Maes. 
S.C.. 
N.  Y. 


N.  Y 
N II 
Pa. 

Ity  •• 
N.  C. 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Ohio 
Vi 

N.  J • 


Ancestry. 


English... 

English-... 

Welsh 

English  — 

Scotch 

English  ... 
Scot.-Irish. 

Dutch 

English  — 
English  .. 
Scot.-Irish. 

English 

Eu-rlisb  — 
English  ... 
Scot.-Irish. 
English  . 
English  . 


English  . 
English 


Ifingilsu  •••  ,,,  ,8(ii, 


i'ii 


Va.. 
Vn. . 
Mass. 
Tenn, 
N.  Y. 
Ohio 
Va. 
1793  l’enn 
1784  ’ 


1804  58 


1817  59 
1825  58 


N.  Y. 

II. 
Pa. 
Ill  - 


801 
1791 

1809  hi. 
DOS  Tenn. 


Inaugu 

rated. 


Age 


Years 

Served. 


4 

1 mo. 
4 
I 
1 

3 


51  8y5V4 


Politics. 


Federalist 
Federalist 
RepublicV 
Republican 
Republican 
Kepublic’i.t 
Democrat  . 
Democrat .. 
Whig..-..-- 
Democrat .. 
Democrat .. 

Whig 

Whig 

.i  Democrat 

4 Democrat . 

4 Republican. 

4 Republican. 

8 Republican. 

4 Republican, 

tji.i  mo.  Republican 


PI uce  of  Death. 


.Mo  ut  Vernon.  99 
Quincy, Mas.,  1826 
Monticello,Va.'26 
Montpelier,  Va. '86 

N.  Y.  City,  1631 
Washington,  1848 
Her'ge,Teun.,1845 
Kind'h’k,N.Y.,’62 
Washington,  1841 
R!chmoud,Vn.,'62 
Naebv'le,TeDn.'49 
Washington,  1850 
Buffalo,  N Y.,1874 
Concord, N. II.,  ’69 
VVbentl’d,  Pa.,  '68 
Washington,  1865 
Green  v’e.Teuu. '75 
M.M'Greg'rNY’85 


liepu mica n.  {TslJr'ucb.N  J.'Sl 
Republican.  N.  Y-  City,  1886 
Democrat . 


Scot.-Irish.  y 48  ....4....  a™™?,- 


The  age  and  graves  of  the  Presidents  are  given  below 


Name. 

Age. 

Graves. 

Name. 

Ago. 

Graves. 

Geo.  Washington  — 

John  Adams 

Thomas  Jefferson.... 
James  Madison  ..  . 

James  Monroe 

,J.  Q.  Adams 

Andrew  Jackson 

Martin  Van  Buren... 
Wm.  H.  Harrison  — 

John  Tyler 

Janies  K.Polk-..- 

91 

83 

85 

73 

81 

78 

Ml 

68 

5-1 

Mt.  Vernon.  Va — . 

Quincy,  Mass 

Monticello,  Va 

Montpellnr,  Va...... 

Richmond,  Va 

Quincy,  Mass 

Hermitage.  Tenn  — 
Kinderhook.N.  Y.  . 

North  Bend,  O 

Richmond,  Vn 

Nashville, Tenn  .. 

Zacbarv  Taylor 

Millnnl  Fillmore 

Franklin  Pierce 

James  Btichnnau.... 
Abraham  Lincoln... 

Andrew  Johnso 

Ulysses  8.  Grant  ... 
Rutherford  B Hayes. 
James  A.  Garfield... 
Chester  A.  Arthur... 
Grover  Cleveland 

66 

74 

65 

77 

56 

67 

63 

b 1822 
50 
56 

h.1837 

Frankfort  Ky. 
Buffalo, N.  Y. 
Concord,  N.  If. 
Wheatland,  Pn. 
Springfield,  111. 
Jonesboro,  Tenn. 
New  York. 

Cleveland,  O. 
New  York 

PRESS.-Obscene  Literature,  me  hum u r— 

Mbits  the  importation  from  any  foreign  country  of  any  obscene  book,  pamphlet 
, ‘ in„  or  other  representation,  figure  or  image,  on  or  of  paper  or  other  material, 
or  any  instrument  or  drug  for  any  immoral  purposes.  lly  sec.  3,878  all  obscene 
mihlications  etc  are  excluded  from  the  mails.  By  sec.  3,863  any  rerson  who  shall 
1-nriwinglv  take  out  from  the  mails  any  such  things  for  the  purpose  of  circulation 
nr  distribution  shall  he  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  line  and  impnson- 
merit  Any  officer,  see.  1,786,  agent  or  employee  of  the  government  who  violates 
laws  "against  obscene  literature,  ele.,is  guilty  of  misdemeanor. 


STATISTICAL  DIOTIONRY. 


PRESS.  See  Newspapers. 

PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING.  The  United  States  Census  (1880)  gives  3467 
establishments;  capital  63  million  dollars;  58,478  hands  employed.  Value  of  pro- 
ducts §90,700,000. 

PRISONERS.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  prisoners  received  at 
Andersonville,  Ga.,  during  the  Civil  War.  The  first  detachment  of  prisoners  was 
received  Feb.  15, 1864.  Total  number  of  prisoners  received,  49,4S5.  Largest  num- 
ber imprisoned  at  one  date  (Aug.  9,  1864).  33,006. 

Total  No.  Deaths  | 

Average  number  of  deaths  per  month,  for  the  13  months.. 

Largest  number  of  deaths  in  one  day  (Aug.  23,  1864) 


Number  of  escapee. . 

PRINCIPAL  DISEASES  RESULTING  IN  DEATH. 


Diarrhoea 3,952 

Scurvy 3,574 

Dysentery 1,648 

Unknown 1,268 

Anasarca 377 

Typhoid  Fever 239 


Pneumonia 221 

Debility 198 

Intermittent  and  remi’t  f's.177 

Gnnshot  Wounds 149 

Pleurisy 109 

Bronchitis 93 


Rheumatism 83 

Varioloid  63 

Gangrene 63 

Catarrh 55 

Ulcers 51 

Phthisis .36 


QUARRIES.  The  quarrying  industries  of  the  United  States  (1880)  show  1,525 
establishments;  capital,  §25,414,497;  producing  115,380,133  cubic  feet,  valued  at 
§18,356,055;  employing  39,723  laborers ; 10,000  animals;  3,685  wagons;  265  vessels; 
651  cars  and  5 locomotives.  The  value  of  rock  quarried  was:  Limestone  and 

Marble,  §0,856,681;  Sandstone,  §4,780,391;  Crystalline  Silicious  Kocks,  §5,188,998; 
Slate,  §1,529,985.  See  Marble. 

QUICK  PASSAGE.  See  Fast  Time. 

QUININE.  See  Clrincliona. 

RAILROADS.  See  diagram,  page  39. 

RAILROADS,  PACIFIC.  See  Pacific  Railroads. 

RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS  in  the  United  States.  The  following  statistics  of  acci- 
dents on  railways  for  10  years  past  are  a record  of  accidents  to  trains  only — not 
of  all  railway  accidents.  The  huger  number  killed  or  injured  on  railways  are 
those  crossing  or  walking  on  the  tracks,  or  falling  from  trains  in  motion,  and 
without  any  accidents  to  trains  themselves.  But  these  latter  are  not  reported. 


PRISONS.  See  Penitentiaries. 

PROFESSIONS.  See  diagram,  page  39. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS.  See  Buildings. 

PUBLIC  DEBTS.  See  Belts. 

PUBLIC  LANDS.  The  public  lands  of  the  United  States  which  are  still  undis- 
posed of  and  open  to  settlement  lie  in  nineteen  States  and  eight  Territories.  In 
each  case,  except  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  the  Indian  Territory  and  Alaska,  land 
offices  are  established,  in  charge  of  an  officer  known  as  the  Register  of  the  Land 
Office,  where  the  records  of  all  surveyed  lands  are  kept,  and  all  applications  con- 
cerning lands  in  each  district  are  filed  and  inquiries  answered.  The  public  lands 
are  divided  into  two  great  classes.  The  one  class  have  a dollar  and  a quarter  an  acre 
designated  as  the  minimum  price  and  the  other  two  dollars  and  a half  an  acre,  the 
latter  being  the  alternate  sections,  reserved  by  the  United  States  in  land  giants  to 
railroads,  etc.  Titles  to  these  lands  may  be  acquired  by  private  entry  or  location 
under  the  homestead,  pre-emption  and  timber-culture  laws;  or,  as  to  some  classes 
by  purchase  for  cash,  in  the  case  of  lands  which  may  be  purchased  at  private  sale, 
or  such  as  have  not  been  reserved  under  any  law.  Such  tracts  are  sold  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Land  Register,  who  issues  a certificate  of  purchase,  the  receiver  giving 
a receipt  for  the  money  paid,  subject  to  the  issue  of  a patent,  or  complete  title,  if 
the  proceedings  are  found  regular  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
at  Washington.  See  Land  Grants  ; also  Homestead  Laws. 


PUBLIC  WORKS.  The  value  of  the  Public  Works  of  the  principal  nations, 
including  Roads,  Canals,  Streets,  Sewers,  Public  Buildings,  Fortifications,  Arse- 
nals, with  the  total  value  and  ratio  per  inhabitant: 


Value  in  Million  Dollars. 


COUNTRIES. 

Roads  and 
Canals. 

Streets, 
Drains,  etc. 

Public 

Buildings. 

Fortific'ns, 

Arsenals, 

Etc. 

Total. 

Itatio  per 
Inhabitant. 

870 

810 

1.485 

1,050 

230 

CD’- 

RIO 

570 

475 

365 

1 mr 

2^735 
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185 

640 
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195 

165 

110 

115 
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75 

20 

35 
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115 

165 

30 

35 

55 
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15 
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20 

20 
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55 
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35 
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10 

10 
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15 

10 

in 

rn 
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Total 

6,665 

1,460 

1 3,010 

5,160 

15,295 

1 $40 

See  diagram  Intemml  Improvements , page  43. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.  See  Education;  also  Schools. 


PULSE.  Nominally,  the  number  of  pulsations  of  human  beings  per  minute 
differs  at  different  periods  of  life.  At  birth  it  is  about  135.  At  the  age  of  seven 
from  80  to  85.  In  adults  70  to  75.  In  old  age  50  to  65.  In  females  the  pulse  is 
quicker  than  in  males. 


The  pulsations  in  animals  per  minute  is: — 


The  Horse 

An  Ox  or  Cow. 

A Sheep 

The  Ass 

Gont 


32  to  38 
25  to  42 
70  to  79 
48  to  54 
72to  76 


P°R 

Cat 

Rabbit 

Guinea  Pig. 
Heu " 


See  Blood. 


■ 90  to  100 
110  to  120 


PYRAMIDS.  The  most  important  are  those  of  India,  Mexico  and  Egypt.  Those 
of  the  latter  country  are  70  in  number  and  of  different  sizes.  The  largest,  that  of 
Cheops,  occupied  the  labors  of  100,000  men  20  years,  10  years  having  been  previ- 
ously consumed  in  building  the  inclined  way  50  yards  wide  and  40  feet  high  and  8 
miles  long,  to  carry  the  stone  from  the  quarries  to  Gizeh.  6,800,000  tons  of  stone 
were  used  in  its  construction. 


Years. 

Number 

Railway 

Accidents. 

Per  100  Accidents. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

Killed. 

Injured. 

1,283 

1,172 

21  5 

90.1 

778 

20  8 

79.4 

1,201 

1,107 

19  5 

92.2 

33  4 

111.7 

24  0 

117.5 

756 

37.6 

102.2 

20.3 

78.0 

1,078 

1,458 

1,365 

1,640 

1,191 

1,217 

1,172 

29  2 

108.7 

414 

1,597 

28.4 

109.0 

1,588 

27.5 

116.8 

1,954 

29  2 

120.7 

1,760 

1.530 

32  6 

147.6 

1885 

307 

25.2 

125.7 

RAILROAD  COMMISSIONERS.  Railway  Commissions  invested  with  greater  or 
less  powers  have  been  created  by  law  in  twenty-six  States  of  the  Union  up  to 
1885,  leaving  twelve  States  only  unprovided  with  such  officers. 

The  States  having  Railroad  Commissioners  are  as  follows,  with  the  number 
constituting  the  Commission  in  each : 

Alabama,  3;  Arkansas,  3;  California,  3;  Colorado,  1;  Cbnnecticut,  3;  Georgia, 
3;  Blinois,  3;  Iowa,  3;  Kansas,  3;  Kentucky,  3;  Maine,  3;  Massachusetts,  3;  Mich- 
igan, 1;  Minnesota,  3;  Mississippi,  3;  Missouri,  3;  Nebraska,  3;  New  Hampshire 
3;  New  York,  3;  Ohio,  1;  Rhode  Island,  1;  South  Corolina,  3;  Texas,  1;  Vermont, 
1;  Virginia,  1;  and  Wisconsin,  1. 

In  some  of  these  States  the  commissioners  are  merely  examining  and  reporting 
officers;  in  others  the  commissioners  have  purely  advisory  powers,  the  legislatures 
retaining  the  sole  power  of  regulation  of  railways  by  statute;  in  others  still,  the 
commissions  are  invested  with  power  to  fix  rates  of  freight  and  fares.  The  States 
in  which  railway  commissioners  have  power  to  fix  rates  are  nine  in  number,  viz., 
California,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Missouri, New  Hampshire, 
and  South  Carolina.  See  Intei’-State  Commerce. 

RAILWAY  STATISTICS.  The  summary  statistics  of  the  United  States  rail- 
roads in  1885,  averages,  is  as  follows:— 

For  each  100  miles  of  railroad  operated  in  the  United  States  there  are  21.03 
locomotives;  14.02  passenger  cars;  5.30  baggage,  mail  and  express  cars;  and  653 
freight  cars  of  all  kinds. 

The  capital  stock  aggregates  to  each  mile  of  completed  road,  §29,867. 

Bonded  debt  to  each  mile  of  completed  road,  §29,453. 

Total  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  each  mile,  §55,059. 

Gross  earnings  per  mile  of  road  in  operation,  §6,265. 

Net  earnings  per  mile  of  road  in  operation,  §2,185. 

Interest  paid  on  bonds  per  mile  of  completed  road,  §1,406.73. 

Dividends  paid  on  stock  per  mile  of  completed  road,  §60S.10. 

Ratio  of  interest  paid  to  total  funded  debt,  4.77  per  cent. 

Ratio  of  dividends  to  aggregate  capital  stock,  2.02  per  cent 

Average  fare  per  mile,  2.20  cents. 

Average  freight  charge  per  ton,  1.05  cents  per  mi*,. 

Total  number  of  passengers  transported  in  1885, 351,427,088. 

Total  freight  transported  on  all  railroads  in  1885, 437,040,099  tons. 

RAILWAY  SIGNAL  CODE.  One  pull  of  the  bell-cord  signifies  “stop;”  two  pulls 
means  “go  ahead;”  three  pulls  denotes  “ back  up.”  One  whistle  denotes  “down 
brakes;”  two  whistles  means  “off  brakes;”  three  whistles  signifies  “back  up.” 
Continued  whistles  indicates  “danger.”  Rapid  short  whistles  “a  cattle  alarm.” 
A sweeping  parting  of  the  hands  on  the  level  with  the  eyes,  signifies  “go  ahead.” 
Downward  motion  of  the  hands  with  extended  arms  signifies  “ stop.  ” Beckoning 
motion  of  one  hand  signifies  “back.”  A sweeping  motion  of  the  hands  over  the 
head  denotes  “ back  slowly. ” Red  flag  waved  up  the  track,  signifies  “danger.” 
Red  flag  stuck  up  by  the  roadside,  signifies  “ danger  ahead.  ” Red  flag  carried  on 
a locomotive  signifies  “an  engine  following.”  Red  flag  hoisted  at  a station,  is  a 
signal  to  “ stop. ” Lanterns  at  night  raised  and  lowered  vertically,  is  a signal  “to 
start.  ” Lanterns  swung  at  right  angles  across  the  track  means  “ stop.  ” Lanterns 
swung  in  a circle,  signifies  “ back  the  train.  ” 
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RAINFALL.  The  average  annual  rainfall  as  published  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  W ashington,  D.  C.,  in  the  United  States  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 


Inches. 

Baltimore,  Md  41  10 

Baton  Rouge,  La SO. 16 

Boston,  Mass...  44.99 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 33.84 

Burlington,  Vt  34.15 

Brunswick,  Me 44  68 

Charleston,  S.  C — * 43.63 

Cleveland,  Ohio 37  61 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 44.87 

Dalles,  Or 21.74 

Detroit,  Mich 30.05 

Fort  Bliss,  Texas 9.50 

Fort  Bridger,  Utah 6.12 

Fort  Brown,  Texas 33.44 

Fort  Colville.  Wash.  T...  . 9 83 

Fort  Crnig,  N.  M 11.67 

Fort  Defiance,  Arizona 14.21 

Fort  Garland,  Col 6 11 

Fort  Gibson,  I.  T 36  37 

Fort  Hoskins,  Or  56  71 

Fort  Kearney, Neb ..25.25 

Fort  Laramie,  Wy 15.16 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan  ...  31  -74 


Inches. 

Fort  Marcy,  N.  M 16  65 

Fort  Massachusetts,  Col 17.06 

Fort  Myers,  Fla 56  55 

Fort  Randall,  Dak 16  51 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 40.36 

Fort  Suelling,  Minn 25.11 

Fort  Townsend^  I.  T 57.08 

Fort  Vancouver,  Wash T 38  84 

Fortress  Monroe,  Va 47.04 

Gaston,  N.  C 43.40 

Hanover,  N.  H 40.32 

Huntsville,  Ala .54  88 

Key  West,  Fla 36.23 

Mackinac,  Mich 23  96 

Marietta,  Ohio 42.70 

Meadow  Valley,  Cal 57.03 

MemphiB,  Tenn 45.46 

Milwaukee,  Wis 30  40 

Muscatine,  la 42  88 

Mt.  Vernon  Arsenal.  Ala 66.14 

Natchez,  Miss.... 53.55 

Neah  Buy,  Wash  T 123  35 

Newark,  N.  J 44.85 


Inches 

New  Bedford,  Mass 41.4' 

New  Haven,  Conn 44.4: 

New  Orleans,  La 51  0! 

New  York,  N.Y 43  2 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y 28.4 

Peoria,  III 35  8 

Philadelphia,  Pa 44 .0: 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 37  O' 

Providence.  R.  1 41.5 

Richmond,  Iud 43.3 

Sacramento,  Cal 19.5 

Salt  Lake,  Utah 23.8 

San  Francisco,  Cal 21.0 

San  Diego,  Cal 9.1 

Savannah,  Ga 48.3 

Sitka,  Alaska 83  3 

Springdale,  Ky 48.5 

St.  Louis,  Mo 42.1 

Washington,  Ark 54.5 

Washington,  D.  C 37.5 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  Va.37.i 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  RAIN  FALL  IN  EUROPE. 


Inches. 

Aberdeen,  Scotland 28  87 

Bergen.  Norway 88.61 

Berlin,  Prussia  23  56 

Bordeaux,  France 34.00 

Brussels,  Belgium 28  06 

Coimbra,  Portugal 118.08 

Cork,  Ireland 40.02 

Copenhagen,  Denmark....  18-35 


Inches. 

Dublin,  Ireland 21.01 

Geneva,  Switzerland 31.07 

Glasgow,  Scotland 21  33 

Limerick,  Ireland 35  00 

Lisbon,  Portugal 27  01 

Liverpool,  England ..34.05 

London,  England 24  04 

M nnchester,  England 36  02 


Inches. 

Mannheim,  Germany 22.47 

Marseilles,  France 23.04 

Milan,  Italy 38.01 

Naples,  Italy 29  64 

Paris,  France  22  64 

Rome,  Italy 30.86 

Stockholm,  Sweden 20  01 

St  Petersburgh,  Russia  — 17.03 


REFORM  SCHOOLS.  See  Reforms. 

RELIGIOUS  STATISTICS.  See  Diagram,  page  27. 

RETAIL  Prices  of  the  Necessaries  of  Life.  See  Wages.' 

REVENUE.  See  Diagrams,  page  23. 

RIBBONS.  Vhe  value  manufactured  has  been  as  follows,  (thousands  omitted:) 


France 

Germany 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Great  Britain 

United  States  .... 
Other  countries.  . 

Total . 


1872 

1881 

$24,600 

14,050 

12,950 

4.600 

4.000 
500 

2.000 

$25,080 

12,100 

11.150 
3,550 
4,000 

17.150 
4,500 

$62,700 

$77,530 

In  Trance  the  chiet  seats  oi  tue  nuuun  uaue  acciuo  a.  — 

and  Avignon.  In  England  the  headquarters  are  Coventry. 

The  ribbon-loom  first  appeared  at  Dantzic  in  15SG,  and  its  inventor  is  said  to 

have  been  strangled. 

RIPE  The  world’s  production  in  tons  by  countries  is:  India,  16,800,000; 

Japanj^, 4301)00; 'java,  2,740,000;  Manilla,  1,800,000;  Italy,  710,000;  Ceylon,  480,000; 
United  States,  90,000;  Spain,  80,000. 

RIOTS.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  noted:— 

1262.  Goldsmith’s  and  tailor’s  riots  in  the  streets  of  London ; 13  hanged. 

1346.  Citizens  of  Mayence  burn  alive  12,000  Jews. 

x ssrr-o-  or 

1736.  Spitalflelds  weavers  against  workmen  fiom  Ii eland,  y 

Bedford  barely  escaped;  others  killed.  on*  rioters  killed  by  troops.  Gordon  died  iu 

1780.  Lord  George  Gordon  fires  London  in  36  quarters;  285  rioters  killed  oy  iroop 

Newgate  prison,  1793.  the  French  revolution;  houses  destroyed, 

1791.  Riot  in  Birmingham,  on  account  of  celebrating  the  Frencn 

1810.  In  Piccadilly  on  account  of  sending  Francli ^ nrd  * 011<l  nt  Sheffield. 

1811-12.  Machinery  destroyed  at  Nottingham,  in  nort  b 

1815.  Riot  at  Weatmineter  on  account  of  Corn  bill.  . prisoners  were  killed;  85  Injured. 

1815.  A riot  at  Dartmoor  depot,  in  stopping  which  seven  American  pr.s 
1819,  Theater  Royal,  Dublin,  for  several  nights. 

1838.  Chartist  riots  throughout  England.  between  Orangemen  and  Roman  Catholics; 

1849.  Riot  at  Dolly’s  Brae,  near  Castlewellan,  Ireland,  between  urang 
a few  of  the  latter  killed  and  their  houses  destroyed 

1851.  Riots  caused  by  Orangemen  procession  at  Liverpoo  . 

1852.  Church  riots,  at  Belfast,  Ireland. 

1855.  Bread  riots  at  Liverpool  and  nyde  Park,  London. 

1862.  Orange  celebration  aud  riots  at  Belfast.  London;  riots  elsewhere  for  same  reason. 

1862.  Irish  oppose  the  friends  of  Garibaldi,  at  Hy  . and  burned  J Colored  Orphan 

1863.  Draft  riots  iu  Now  York;  colored  citizens  • d at  §2,000,000  destroyed.  Colonel 

Asylum  worth  $200,000  burned;  stores  BBcked’  “"J  > regular  troops  under  Captain  Putnam,  of 

O’Brien  beaten  to  death  July  14.  Rioters  flually  scattered  by  regular  V 

the  12th  regiment.  Belfast-  nine  killed,  many  wounded. 

1864.  Riots  between  Romanists  and  protoetants  ’ . lecture8. 

1867.  Anti-Popery  riots  nt  Birmingham  on  account  of  Mu  p y 

1868.  Collier’s  strike  at  Wigau. 

1872.  Riots  at  belfnBt.  ......u  M P. 

1874.  At  Northampton  for  failure  to  elect  Charles  Br«4  - 1 'A  , P|ac„,  New  York ; lives  lost. 
1840.  Rivalry  between  Forrest  and  Mac, early,  the  63  UUled. 

1871.  Orange  riot,  between  Catholic  aud  Protestant In.A In  New 

1877.  Railroad  riots  that  began  on  Baltimore  sod  Oh  participated  in  the  light. 

1877.  Railroad  riot,  in  Chicago;  15  killed.  100  wounded,  "omenpa.u 


1877.  Railroad  riots  at  Pittsburg;  many  killed. 

1S82.  Rioters  in  Russia  destroy  Jewish  property  worth  $80,000,000;  at  Warsaw  900  shops  sacked. 

1882.  Riots  at  Alexandria;  460  Europeans  killed  by  Arabs,  and  city  burnt.  The  indemnities  awarded 
to  9,100  claimants  summed  up  $46,000,000,  of  which  31  per  cent  to  Greeks,  24  per  cent  to  Italians,  and  5 
per  cent  to  English. 

1884.  Riot  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  many  killed  and  wounded,  March  28. 

1885.  Serious  trouble  at  Chicago,  111.,  iu  early  part  of  July,  ou  account  of  street  car  conductor's  and 
drivers’  strike;  several  killed  aDd  many  wounded. 

1886.  Serious  Anarchists  riot  at  Haymarket  Square,  Chicago,  May  4— death  of  7police  and  wounding 
of  many  others.  Eight  Auarchists  tried  for  mnrder— seven  sentenced  to  death  and  one  to  15  years  im* 
priBonment. 


RIVERS.  The  longest.  See  Diagram,  page  50. 


ROADS.  The  highways  of  nations  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table: — 


RYE.  This  valuable  crop  is  worth  1,100  million  dollars,  and  feeds  180  millions 
of  people,  and  a total  production  of  1,408  million  bushels.  Russia  produces  yearly 
680  million  bushels  ; Germany  240;  Austria,  130  ; France,  80 ; Italy  and  Spam,  08; 
Scandinavia;  40;  United  States, 31;  Eoumania, 24 ; other  countries,  87  million 
bushels.  See  Agricultural  Products. 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS.  In  18S0  there  were  7,600  establishments  in  the 
United  States  with  capital  $10,500,000,  employing  21,446  hands.  Value  of  produc- 
tion 838,000,000.  Great  Britain  annually  exports  to  the  value  of  82,330,000. 


SAILING  VESSELS.  See  Shipping. 

SALMON.  The  salmon  fishing  of  the  Pacific  coast  yields  annually  neaily  20 
million  pounds.  Six  million  pounds  are  consumed  in  California,  the  balance 
exported  ; one  half  goes  to  England,  one-fourth  to  Continental  Europe,  and  the 
rest  to  New  York.  Great  Britain’s  annual  fishing  yields  3,000  tons,  valued  at 
$1,060,000,  more  than  one-lfalf  of  which  is  consumed  m London.  England  imports 
150  tons  annually  from  Norway. 

SALARIES.  The  salaries  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States  are 

President  of  the  United  States,  per  annum,  ®a0,000. 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  per  annum,  $8,000. 

Cabinet  Ministers,  per  annum,  $8,000. 

Chief  Justice  Supreme  Court,  per  annum,  810, aOO. 

Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  per  annum,  810  000 

Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  with  mileage,  per  annum,  $J-°°  • 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives,  with  mileage,  per  aunum,  ss.ooo. 

Secretary  of  the  Senate,  per  annum,  $5,000. 

Clerk  House  of  Representatives,  per  annum,  85,000. 

Assistant  Secretaries  of  Departments,  per  annum,  83,500  co  S4,o00. 

Heads  of  Bureaus,  per  annum,  S3, 000  to  $5,000. 

Superintendent  Coast  Survey,  per  annum,  86,000. 

Judges,  District  of  Columbia,  per  annum,  $4,000. 

Secretary  Smithsonian  Institution,  per  annum,  $4,000.  . 

Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain,  Fiance,  Germany  and  Russia  per 

"“ZfstemPlenipotentiaryto  Spain,  Austria,  China,  Italy,  Mexico,  Brazil  and 

iPidSera^ SdenUnd  Plenipotentiary  to  Chili,  Peru,  Central  American  States, 
PerMinS1ere1  Resident  to  Belgium,  Netherlands,  Sweden  and  Norway .Turkey, 

Hawaiian  Islands,  Iiayti,  Columbia,  Venezuela,  Argentine  Kepubhc  and  Greece, 

Pel'  jullMW  to  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Bolivia,  Paraguay  and  Uruguay 

’S®on  to  China,  per  annum, MflOO. 

Dragoman  and  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Turkey,  per  annum,  $3,000. 

Consul  General  to  Cairo,  per  annum,  84,000. 

Consul  General  to  London,  Liverpool,  Paris,  Havana  and  R,o  Janeiro,- per 

“"consid  General  to  Calcutta  and  Shanghai,  per  annum,  $5,000. 

Consul  General  to  Melbourne,  per  annum,  84,500. 
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Consul  General  to  Kanagawa,  Honolulu,  Montreal  and  Berlin,  per  annum, 

§4,000. 

Consul  General  to  Vienna,  Frankfort,  Borne,  Constantinople,  Halifax  ana 
Bangkok,  per  annum,  S3, 000. 

Consul  General  to  St.  Petersburg!!  and  Mexico,  per  annum,  $2,000. 

Charge  d’ Affairs  to  Portugal,  $5,000;  to  Koumania,  $4,000. 

Secretaries  of  Legation,  from  $1,500  to  $2,625. 

Consuls  from  $1,000  to  $7,000. 

The  Postmasters,  Collectors  of  Bevenue,  Territorial  Governors  and  Judges 
and  other  officers  employed  throughout  the  country,  are  too  numerous  to  be  desig- 
nated in  this  place. 

SALT.  The  principal  salt  fields  of  the  United  States  are  in  New  York,  Michi- 
gan and  Virginia,  though  salt  is  manufactured  in  15  states  and  territories.  The 
census  of  1SS0  gives  264  establishments  with  a capital  of  $S, 225, 740;  employing 
nearly  5,000  hands,  paying  $1,260,023  for  wages  annually;  producing  29,800,298 
bushels  valued  at  $4,817,636;  distributed  as  follows: 


Number  of  Es- 
tablishments. 

Capital  Em- 
ployed. 

Bushels  of  Salt 
Produced. 

Total  Value  of 
Salt  Produced. 

25 

$ 365,650 

884,443 

S 121,950 

3 

20,500 

6 

9,000 

86 

2,147,209 

69 

2,286,081 

8,748,203 

25 

832,600 

2,650,301 

Pennsylvania 

16 

234,500 

851,450 

177,415 

10 

13,400 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia 

11 

1,909,500 

3,105,333 

508,047 

Other  States 

13 

407,300 

557,908 

Total  U.  S 

264 

$8,225,740 

29,800,298 

$4,817,636 

Great  Britain  consumes  80;  France,  50;  United  States,  39;  Germany,  25;  Bussia, 
19  pounds  per  inhabitant.  It  is  claimed  that  a reduced  death  rate  and  a higher 
efficiency  of  women  are  the  results  of  the  greater  consumption  of  salt. 

Salt  in  Sea  Water.  The  percentage  of  salt  in  various  seas  is:  Caspian,  0.5; 
Black,  1.2;  Baltic,  1.3;  English  Channel,  3.3;  Mediterranean,  3.9;  Atlantic  Ocean,  3.7; 
Bed  Sea,  4.3;  Dead,  8.5. 


SAVINGS  BANKS.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  depositors 
the  percentage  of  depositors  to  population,  total  amoimt  on  deposit  and  amount 
per  inhabitant,  January  1, 1S87: — 


COUNTRIES. 

Thousands  Omitted. 

Depositors. 
Per  Cent  to 
Population 

Amount 

per 

Inhabitant. 

No.  of 
Depositors. 

Total 

Amount  of 
Deposits. 

United  States 

3,159 

$1,141,531 

18.3 

$21 .82 

Great  Britain 

3.715 

402,000 

10.6 

10.97 

Fiance 

3,900 

306.000 

10  3 

Germany 

4,200 

526,000 

9 4 

1.15 

Russia 

200 

10.000 

0 3 

Austria 

1,850 

425,500 

6.4 

11.22 

Italy 

1,970 

168,000 

6 8 

Switzerland 

1,080 

61,000 

35  3 

Belgium  and  Holland 

310 

36,500 

Norway  and  Sweden 

1,600 

136,500 

18  1 

16.34 

Total 

22,234 

$3,231,031 

12.3 

$10.05 

POST  OFFICE  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  CANADA. 

Post  Office  Savings  Bunks  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  are  open  daily  for  the  receipt  and  repayment  of 
deposits,  during  the  ordinary  hours  of  Post  Office  business. 

The  direct  security  of  the  Dominion  is  given  by  the  Statute  for  all  deposits  made. 

Pereon  mu>'  bave  a deposit  account,  and  mav  deposit  yearly  any  number  of  dollars  from  SI  up 
to  §300,  or  more  with  the  permission  of  the  Postmaster  General. 

Deposits  maybe  made  by  married  women,  and  deposits  so  made,  or  made  by  women  who  Bhall  after 
wards  marry,  will  be  repaid  to  auy  such  woman. 

Deposits  for  children  under  10  yenrs  of  age  may  be  made— 

. ..  Firstly— By  a parent  or  friend  us  trustee  for  the  child,  in  which  case  the  deposits  can  be  withdrawn 
by  the  trustee  until  the  child  shall  attain  the  age  of  10  years,  after  which  time  repayment  will  be  made 
only  on  the  joint  receipts  of  both  trustee  and  child. 

Secondly— In  the  child’s  own  name-and,  if  so  deposited,  repayment  will  not  bo  made  until  the 
child  shall  attain  the  age  of  ten  years. 

A depositor  in  auy  of  the  Savings  Bank  Post  Offices  may  continue  his  deposits  at  any  other  of  such 
offices,  without  notice  or  change  of  PasB  Book,  and  cnu  withdraw  money  at  thut  Savings  Bank  Offire 
where  most  convenient  to  him.  b 

Each  depositor  is  supplied  with  a Pass  Book,  which  is  to  be  produced  10  the  Postmaster  every  time 
the  depositor  pays  in  or  withdraws  money,  and  the  sums  paid  in  or  withdrawn  are  entered  therein  bv  the 
PoBtmaster  receiving  or  paying  the  enme.  J 

Eucb  depositor’s  account  is  Kept  in  the  Postmaster  General’s  office  in  Ottawa,  and  in  addition  to  the 
Postmaster  s receipt  iu  the  Pups  Book,  a direct  acknowledgment  from  the  Postmaster  General  for  each 
sum  paid  in  is  Bent  to  the  depositor.  If  this  acknowledgment  does  not  reach  the  depositor  within  ten 
days  from  the  dnte  ol  his  deposit  he  must  apply  immediately  to  the  Postmaster  General  by  letter  bciinr 
careful  to  give  his  address,  and,  if  necessary,  write  again,  because  the  Postmaster’s  receipt,  or  e’utrv  in 
the  1 ass  Book  is  uot  sufficient  without  the  further  receipt  for  the  money  from  Ottawa.  y 

Every  depositor  must  send  his  book  once  a year,  viz.:  on  the  anniversary  of  his  first  denosit  for 
comparison  with  the  books  of  the  Department,  and  for  insertion  of  Interest.  Th'is  book  will  be  returned 
session DeXt  mai  ' uo  other  Ome  should  a depositor  suffer  his  book  to  be  out  of  his  own  pos- 

When  a depositor  wishes  to  withdraw  money  he  can  do  eo  by  npplying  to  the  Postmaster  General 
who  will  send  him  by  return  mail  a cheque  for  the  umount,  payable  at  whatever  Savings  Bank  Post 
Office  the  depositor  may  hnve  named  in  hie  application.  K 1 0Bt 

“ Jlk™ca «« lateral  l»  edied  to  th„ 


SCHOOLS  of  the  United  States. 

Universities  and  Collegeb.- 


tory  departments,  694  instructors, 


-364.  with  4,160  instructors,  and  59,594  students,  as  follows:  Prepara- 
and  26,188  students;  collegiate  departments,  3,466  instructors,  and 


10;  law,  in  conree,  1,041,  honorary,  65;  not  sseciflod,  295.  Classical  and  scientific  colleges  conferred  m 
course,  6,704  degrees ; colleges  for  women,  867;  professional  schools,  2,543. 

Schools  op  Science.— SI  schools  (including  46  endowed  by  laud  grant,  1862,  and  U.  S.  Naval  and 
Military  Academies)  with  953  instructors,  and  11,584  students.  Value  of  grounds,  buildings  and  apparat- 
us, S9.746.661 ; productive  funds,  $10,653,498;  income  from  productive  funds,  $670,544;  tuition  fees,  $167,722; 
State  appropriations,  $299,216;  aggregate  scholarship  funds,  $1,137,482. 

Schools  op  Law.— 48;  instructors,  229;  students,  3,134;  volumes  in  libraries,  88.712;  value  ol 
grounds  aud  buildings,  $95,000;  productive  funds,  $165,457;  yielding,  $16,092;  tuition  fees,  $152,393. 

Schools  op  Theology.— 142;  instructors,  6:13;  students.  5,242;  endowed  professorships,  158;  vol- 
nmes  in  libraries,  722,143;  value  of  grounds  and  buildings,  $6,221,607 ; productive  lundB,  $8,537,683;  having 
income,  $576,89?. 

Schools  op  Medicine,  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy.— 120;  instructors,  1,660;  students,  14,006. 
Regular  schools  of  medicine  and  surgery,  72;  instructors,  1,131:  students,  9,876;  volumes  in  libraries 
48,970;  value  grounds,  buildings  and  apparatus,  $1,929,170;  productive  funds,  $199,306;  total  Income 
$472,487.  Eclectic  schools,  6;  instructors,  65;  students,  833;  volumes  iu  libraries,  2,875;  value  iu  grounds 
buildings  aud  apparatus  $221,000;  tuition  and  other  fees,  $32,7:15.  Ilomoepathic  schools,  12;  instructors 
188;  students,  1,220;  volumes  in  libraries,  2,420;  value  grounds,  buildiugs  and  apparatus,  $185,000;  receipts 
from  fees,  $33,258.  Dental  schools,  16;  instructors,  219;  students,  730;  volumes  in  libraries,  6,335;  value 
grounds,  buildings  and  apparatus,  $135,600;  tuition  and  other  fees,  $91,240.  Pharmaceutical  schools,  14; 
instructors,  57;  students,  1,347;  volumes  in  libraries,  6,240;  value  grounds,  buildings  and  apparatus, 
$140,800;  tuition  and  other  fees.  $27,842. 

Normal  Schools.— 220,  with  1,466  instructors,  and  43,077  pupils.  These  are  classified  ns  public  and 
private  schools—  public,  106,  private,  114.  Graduates  from  public  normal  schools,  2,943;  of  whom  1,8§J 
nave  engaged  in  teaching;  from  private  normals,  752;  of  whom  460  have  engaged  in  teaching.  Volumes 
iu  libraries,  132,408. 

Commercial  and  Business  Colleges.— 162,  having  61 J instructors,  and  27,146  students. 

Kindergarten  Schools  —232,  with  524  teachers,  and  8,871  pupils. 

Reform  Schools.— 68;  teachers,  officers  and  assistants,  male,  526;  female,  528;  inmates,  male,  9,535 
female,  2,386;  volumes  in  libraries,  67,047;  annual  cost,  $1,764,323;  annual  earnings,  $729,230. 

Nurse  Training  Schools.— 15;  instructors,  59;  1,303  pupils  since  organization,  aud  323  in  attend* 
nnce,  with  663  graduates,  of  whom  157  belonged  to  class  of  1880. 

Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.— 56;  instructors,  418;  of  whom  60  are  semi-mutes ; pupils, 
6,657;  volnnfes  in  libraries,  40,787;  property,  $6,266,066 ; expenditure,  $1,413,691,  of  which  $1,237,693  were 
State  appropriations. 

Schools  for  Feeble-minded  Youth. — 13;  instructors  aud  employes,  486;  inmateB,  2,472;  income, 
$364,721 ; expenditure,  $394,504. 

Schools  for  the  Blind.— 30;  instructors,  532;  pupils,  2,032;  value  grounds,  buildings  and  apparatus, 
$3,719,441;  expenditure,  $590,389;  income,  $707,564,  of  which  $465,316  were  State  or  municipal  appro- 
priations. 

INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 


Among  the  tribal  Indians  there  is  yet  no  uniform  school  system ; studies  and  methods  of  instruction 
being  left  with  the  Christian  missions  to  which  the  government  has  largely  committed  the  work,  the 
teachers  employed  being  paid  by  the  government. 

TABULATED  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 


Boarding  schools  of  Five  Nations 14 

Day  schools  of  Five  Nations  199 

Boarding  schools  of  tribal  Indians 73 

Day  schools  of  tribal  Indians 105 

Night  schools  of  tribal  Iudians 2 

Whole  number  of  boarding  schools 87 

Wboie  number  of  day  and  night,  schools 306 

Teachers  and  employes  among  tribal  Indians  570 

Missionaries,  not  counted  as  teachers  210 

Whole  expenditure  for  education  of  Indiaus$656, 417 
The  U.  S.  government  has  established  Normal  Training  schools  fQr  Indians  at  Carlisle,  Pa*, 
IlamptoD,  Va.,  nud  at  Forest  Grove,  Oregon.  In  1S82  Carlisle  numbered  284  pupils  (from  33  tribes); 
Hampton,  101  pupils;  and  Forest  Grove,  91  (from  10  tribes). 

The  Five  Nations  (all  iu  Indian  Territory)  are  the  Chcrokecs,  Chickasaws,  Choctaws,  Creeks  and 
Seminoles. 


Indians  in  U.  S.,  exclusive  of  Alaska 262,336 

Youth  of  school  age  in  tribal  nations  34,662 

Youth  of  school  age  in  the  Five  Nations 9,315 

Enrolled  iu  schools  of  tribal  nations 8.755 

Enrolled  in  schools  of  the  Five  Nations  ...  8,124 

Average  attendance  iu  tribal  nations  5,569 

Average  attendance  iu  Five  Nations — ..  7,083 
Number  in  tribal  nations  taught  to  read  dur- 
ing the  year 1,706 

Number  who  can  read  in  Five  Nations  44,132 


The  Cherokees  class  their  public  schools  as  primary  and  high,  and  provide  for  a male  aud  a female 
seminar)*,  which  are  the  high  schools,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  Board  of  Education  makes  the  rules 
for  the  government  and  studies  of  the63  schools,  each  of  its  three  members  having  the  supervision  of 
one  of  the  3 districts  into  which  the  nation  is  divided.  School  age,  7-21. 

The  school  year  has  2 terms,  one  of  20,  the  other  of  16,  weeks.  Qualifications  being  equal,  prefer- 
ence must  be  given  to  applications  of  native  teachers  for  places  in  the  primary  aud  high  schools. 

Tuition  is  free  only  to  children  of  citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the 
establishment  and  snpport  of  asylums  for  the  insane,  indigent,  blind  and  deaf  and  dnmb. 

The  Choctaws  have  6 national  schools,  of  which  2 are  academies  and  4 seminaries  for  females,  con 
slsting  of  a specified  number  of  youth  from  euch  district.  School  age,  7-18. 


SCHOOLS  OF  EUROPE.  The  Paris  Figaro  in  April,  18S7  gave  some  interesting 
statistics  on  schools  in  Europe.  In  Russia  there  are  32,000  schools,  having  eacli  an 
average  of  thirty-six  scholars.  This  is  one  school  for  2,300  inhabitants  at  a cost  of 
less  than  a halfpenny  a head  of  the  population.  In  Austria,  with  37,000,000  inhab- 
itants, there  are  20,000  schools  and  3,000,000  scholars.  The  average  number  at  each 
school  is  104,  and  the  cost  per  inhabitant  9*|  d.  In  Italy  for  28,000,000  inhabitants 
there  are  47,000  schools,  one  school  for  every  000  people,  at  a cost  of  8}£d  a head. 
The  average  number  of  pupils  at  the  schools  is  40.  In  Spain  there  are  3,000,000 
scholars  and  20,000  schools,  giving  an  average  of  56  in  each  school,  and  one  school 
for  every  000  inhabitants,  as  in  Italy.  The  school  bill  comes  to  Is  2d  a head.  The 
number  of  schools  given  for  England  is  58,000,  which  is  1 for  every  600  inhabitants, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  52  per  school,  and  a cost  of  Is  6d  per  head.  The 
Germans  have  a school  for  every  700,  giving  a total  of  60,000  schools,  with  100  pupils 
in  each,  and  is  Is  7d  per  inhabitant.  France  has  71,000  schools, being  one  for  every 
500,  with  66  in  each  school.  France  would,  therefore,  seem  to  have  more  schools 
than  any  other  great  European  country.  These  schools  cost  the  country  Is  2%d 
per  inhabitant. 


SCHOOLS.  Public  See  .Education. 

SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOLS.  .See  Schools. 

SEALS.  The  annual  slaughter  is:  Canadian  Fishery, 460,000;  Norwegian, 80, 000; 
Falkland  Islands,  5,000;  Montevideo,  5,000.  The  value  is  as  follows:  United  States 
$2,289,813;  Canada,  $1,400,000;  Norway,  $200,000;  Falkland,  $15,000;  Montevideo, 
$15,000.  Alaska  seal  fisheries  are  controlled  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
of  San  Francisco;  their  lease  expiring  May  1,  1800.  They  are  restricted  from  kill- 
ing more  than  100,000  seals  annually;  and  these  are  to  be  males  only.  They  have 
paid  tiie  U.  S.  Government  nearly  $4,000,000  since  July  1,  1870.  The  company  pays 
for  its  lease  $55,000  annually,  and  also  an  internal  revenue  tax  of  $2  per  each  seal 
skin  shipped,  also  G0%  cents  for  eacli  fur  seal  skin  taken  and  shipped,  also  55  cents 
pei  gallon,  for  each  gallon  of  oil  obtained  frem  said  seals. 
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STATISTICAL  DICTIOKTAHY. 


SEAMEN.  The  total  employed  in  the  merchant  coasting  service  and  navy  is 
shown  by  the  following  table:— 


Thousands  Omitted. 

Ratio  to 

Navy. 

Merchant. 

Coast 

Fishing. 

Total. 

Popula- 

tion, 

Per  Cent. 

\ f -- 

105 

1 11 

0 ir 

n 

lL~ 

n 10 

07 

VA 

1 93 

■\c\ 

q 

*26 

1)- 

ji. 

74 

111 

07 

dl 

0.45 

0.30 

*2 

d 

1R 

13 

| 

g 

0.70 

1 

70 

143 

z. 

I . 

1 52 
0.22 

J 

in 

17 

* 

1R0 

RO;) 

672 

54 

1,355 

8 

120 

50 

0 55 

11 

14 

0.48 

Total 

191 

692 

810 

1,693 

0.45 

SEAS.  See  Depth. 


SEEDS.  The  space  and  quantities  of  seeds  required  to  the  acre  is  shown  in 
the  following  table:—  


DESIGNATION. 


SPACE  AND  QUANTITY  OF  SEEDS. 


Asparagus 

“ Roots — 

English  Dwarf  Beans 

French  Dwarf  Beans 

Beans,  pole,  large 

Beans,  pole,  small 

Beets 

Broccoli  and  Kale 

Cabbage 

Cauliflower 

Carrot 

Celery 

Cucumber 

Cress 

Egg  Plant 

Endive 

Leek 

Lettuce 

Melon 

Nasturtium 

Onion 

Okra 

Parsley 

Parsnip 

Peppers 

Peas 

Pumpkin 

Radish 

SalBify  

Spinach 

Squash  

Tomato 

Turnip 

Watermelon 


1 oz.  Produces  1,000  plants,  and  requires  abed  12 feet  square. 
1,000  plants  a bed  4 feet  wide,  225  leet  long. 

1 quart  plants  from  100  to  150  feet  of  row. 

« “ “ “ 250  to  350  feet  of  row. 

« “ ' “ 100  hills. 

. ««  « “ 39  hills,  or  250  feet  of  row. 

10  lbs.  to  the  acre,  1 oz.  plants  150  feet  of  row. 

1 oz.  plants  2,500  plants,  and  requires  40  square  rt.  of  ground. 
Early  sorts  same  as  Broccoli,  and  requires  60  square  feet. 
The  same  ns  cabbage. 

1 oz.  to  150  of  row.  „ , . . . 

1 oz.  gives  7,000  plants,  and  requires  8 square  feet  of  ground. 
1 oz.  for  150  hills. 

1 oz.  sows  a bed  16  feet  square. 

1 oz.  gives  2,000  plants.  , ^ # . 

• ■■  “ 3,000  plants,  and  requires  80  feet  of  ground. 

1 “ 2.000  plants,  and  requires  60  feet  of  ground. 

“ 7,000  plants,  and  requires  seed  bed  of  120  feet 

1 oz.  for  120  hills. 

1 oz.  sows  25  feet  of  row. 


1 “ « 200  “ 

1 “ “ 250  “ “ 

1 oz.  gives  2,500  plants. 

1 quart  sows  120  feet  of  row. 

1 oz.  to  150  hills. 

1 oz.  to  100  feet. 

1 oz.  to  50  feet  of  row. 

1 oz.  to  200  leet  of  row. 

1 oz!  give^SW  plants,  requiring  seed  bed  of  80  feet, 

1 oz.  to  2,000  feet. 

1 oz.  to  50  hills. 


The  quantities  Of  seeds  required  to  the  acre  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


Desiguatiou. 

Wheat 

Barley 

Quantity  of  Seed. 
2 to  4 “ 

Desiguatiou. 

Broom  Corn — 

Quuntityot  seea. 
1 to  Hi  bushels. 

12  to  14  quarts. 

Rye 

Buckwheat 

Millet  

1 to  2 

Corn 

Beans 

1 to  2 

Blue  Grass 

Hemp 

Flax 

Rice 

1 to  IK*  “ 

% to  2 “ 

Carrots 

Parsnips 

" " 6 to  8 “ 

SEMINARIES.  The  Theological  Seminaries  in  the  United  States.  Fiom  lepoit 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 


Denominations. 


Roman  Catholic 

Baptist 

Protestant  Episcopal 

Presbyterian 

Lutheriau  

Methodist  Episcopal 

Congregational . 

Christian 

Reformed 

Qermau  Meth.  E( 
United  Presbyterian 


fc'H 


Denominations. 






jgfflaWp-- 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 

Unitarian. ; 

Reformed  (Dutch) 

United  Brethren 


United  Brd 
New  Church 
Africun  Meth.  Episcopal.... 


See  Schools.  . i,A  i The 

SEVEN  WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD  ill  of  Jupiter  in 

light  house  on  the  Island  of  Pharos,  near  Alexa  < ■ 4 The  Temple  of 

the  Temple  of  EUs.  3.  Colossus  of  Khodes  erected  to  J P ’ B Artemisja.  o. 
Diana  at  Ephesus.  6.  The  Mausoleum  at  H“hcan,aj|eie  tf  by  A 
The  Pyramids  of  Egypt.  7.  The  Hanging  Gardens  of  B.i  y 


SEXES.  The  ratio  to  population  in  the  principal  nations  is  as  follows:— 


Countries. 

Per 

1,000. 

Countries. 

Per  1,000. 

Male. 

FemaK . 

Male. 

Female. 

Spti  in 

496 

504 

501 

499 

490 

510 

491 

5U9 

484 

516 

491 

509 

Italy.  

503 

497 

See  Diagram  page  39. 

SHEEP.  The  following  table  gives  the  number,  and  annual  average  slaughter 
each  year  and  tons  of  mutton  produced  per  100  inhabitants: 


Thousands  Omitted. 

Per  100  Inhabitants. 

COUNTRIES. 

Number  I 

A n n uni  1 
Slaughter. 

To  us  of 
Mutton. 

Sheep. 

Slaughter. 

River  Platte 

Australia  

United  States 

Russia 

Great  Britaiu. 

Germany 

France 

Austria 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Italy 

Cape  Colony 

Algeria. 

Norway  and  Sweden 

Canada 

Greece 

Roumaniti  . . 

76  250 
65  915 
49  257 
48  820 
27  896 
25  200 
21  370 
21  418 
25  217 
6 980 
11  280 
8 788 
4 990 
3 330 
2 292 
6 180 
1 431 

6 000 
4 U00 
14  000 
19  600 
11  200 
10  100 

9 300 
8 600 

10  200 
2 800 

2 400 

3 000 
2 000 

1 300 
900 

2 500 
600 

100 

90 

810 

370 

285 

195 

165 

160 

120 

55 

40 

55 

43 

35 

15 
50 

16 

2 540 
2 410 
9ri 
60 
79 
55 
65 
58 
128 
25 
1 070 
290 
57 
75 
138 

16 

200 

140 

27 

24 

32 

22 

26 

23 

50 

10 

230 

100 

23 

30 
55 

31 
6 

Total 

408  577 

108  500 

2 134 

119 

30 

See  Meat  Packing. 


SHIP  BUILDING.  The  U.  S.  Census  (1SS0  shows  the  following  ship  building 
statistics:  Establishments,  2.1SS;  capital,  S20, 979, S74;  vessels  built.  S,028j  repaired 
10307-  consuming  39,327,372,  feet  hard  pine;  07,500,048  leet  white  pine,  0J,|0  ,.,  .0 
feet  white  oak;  07,102  knees;  170,873,900  feet  other  lumber;  125,7' 01, M3  pounds  < it 
iron;  7,069,826  pounds  yellow  metal  and  brass;  4,084,464  y.uds  duck,  1,91  , ■> 


The  number,  class  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  in  1889  is 

shown  in  the  following  table,  ^ 

I Siam  li»nw».  I C.....1  D°.M.  I Bum...  [ Tom. 

i Iv,™ — ISo  | Tons,  r No.  I Tons.  | No.  I Tonsi  | No.  I 

“MITiT-  *a  K nr  -nw-rT-~i -m~r*  I 

Vtlantlc  & Gulf  <-  st-_[ — — : — ■ . . . T I I " ■ I n9d!l 

..emr.C0Mi I " M»-|  T~l  W I » I «w 

Northern  Lakcg^ J_JLJ 8' r n U 567  1 i — iTTTT...  I 3 I 646  | 83  | 122,13 

"l"^'  l"iS  I 440  I ~WT  60  I IUW  I 1077  I 


cuiDPiwr  The  total  sea-going  tonnage  of  the  merchant  shipping  of  the 

l,Sn8 


tro-Hungnr’u  Empire 


1830 

1840 

1,167,922 

2,531,819 

2,140,625 

3,311,538 

662.500 

276.697 

169,197 

22,6io 

3,485,266 
4,232  962 
688  153 
298,315 


5,299,17-. 

,710.968 

996,121 

558.921 


292,576 

34,919 


1870 


4,194.740 
7,149.134 
1,072:048 
,022.515 
346,862 
178,646 
982  355 
389.614 
30.149 
1,012,161 
329,377 
404.063 


1860 


4,068.034 
8,447.171 
919,298 
1.518,655 
512.642 
249,466 
,182,097 
328.281 
75  666 
999.196 
290,971 


1,265,934 

1,066,525 


4,684.7  59 
11,928  624 
1,09  >,674 
1 66  ) 477 
473.1H1 
473.101 
1,678  446 
401 .273 
111  744 
828.158 
265  980 
332  .07 


STEAM  VESSELS 


SAILING  VESSELS. 


I 


Umitkd  States. 


States. 

Total 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

Total 

Tonnage. 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

Total 

Tonnage. 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

Total 
To  mi  age 

2 400,607 
2 182,838 
2.387.876 
•_\  110.731 
2.0-18.975 
2.055  087 
0 099.2 18 
2,138  88' 
2,060.258 

23,165 
20.832 
19  71-9 
17.765 
18,352 
18,403 
17,875 
14.9  9 
14  584 

ti.993,153 

5,320.089 

5,543.567 

5.526.930 

5.486,666 

5,435,851 

5.271.100 

4.714,746 

4.054,214 

597 

403 

578 

512 

5-15 

569 

422 

355 

379 

513,792 

483.040 

692,575 

674,036 

634,292 

666,737 

601,186 

545,187 

506.608 

2,4  6 
8,001 
3,152 
3,133 
3,787 
4.106 
4 649 
4 852 
4.906 

l,651,76i 
2.624,431 
3,190.922 
3.283.910 
4.265.519 
4,823,043 
5,919,819 
6.404,362 
6. .543.615 

TI-edeciincofthe  A^ramu.  ^ by  ^ y,,.  will  be  noticed. 
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SHIPPING. —Continued. 

The  American  and  foreign  shipping  in  United  States  vessels  on  January  1, 


1892,  was: 


Engaged  in  Foreign  Trade. 

Engaged  in  Coastwise  Tbade. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

Number. 

Tonnage, 

Steamers’ 

263 

2S6.010.08 

5,945 

1,776.269.11 

Sailing  Vessels 

1,256 

749,968,15 

12.407 

1,839,529,69 

Canal  Boats 

Barges 

“’7 

2,680,59 

1,146 

1,331 

120.999.91 

373,077,55 

Total 

1.516 

988,712,82 

20,829 

8,609,876,26 

The  estimated  value  of  the  whole  amount  of  floating  property  under  the  flag, 
by  adopting  the  methods  of  calculation  usually  made  use  of  and  allowing  10  per 
cent,  for  the  difference  between  wooden  and  iron  vessels  is  about  .$180,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  class,  number,  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  built 
in  this  country  during  the  last  four  years  : See  diagram,  page  38: 


Class. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

18S9. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Sailing  Vessels 

405 

41.236.89 

447 

3.463.278 

423 

240 

44.467.82 

299 

100,078.87 

430 

2,978,63 

86 

4,179.73 

40 

4,031 

47 

6.769,85 

62 

11,562,65 

121 

22,510 

60 

11,793,64 

Total 

715 

95,453.39 

844 

150,450,03 

1,014 

179,884 

1,077 

231,134,33 

SICK.  The  following  table  gives  the  sick  population  of  the  world  : 


Sick. 

Invalids. 

Total. 

Percentage 
of  Population 

1,978 

089 

5.5 

5.6 

6.7 
7.6 

Great  Britain 

France 

1,309 

1,682 

654 

841 

1,963 

2,523 

3,432 

3,540 

i’r-5 

L485 

363 

Belgium  

242 

121 

6 6 
7 1 

214 

4.9 

O.t.1 

31 

93 

5 8 

<0 

Totnl 

13,204 

6,631 

19,895 

7 5 

: • • • (>,631 19,895 7 5 

The  latio  of  sickness  rises  and  falls  regularly  with  death  rate  in  all  countries 
as  shown  by  Dr.  Farr  and  Mr.  Edmunds  at  the  London  Congress  of  1S60;  when 
the  following  rule  was  established: 


Of  1,000  persons,  aged  30,  it  is  probable  that  10  will  die  in  the  year,  in  which 
case  there  will  be  20  of  that  age  sick  throughout  the  year,  and  10  invalids. 

Of  1,000  persons,  aged  15,  it  is  probable  that  100  will  die  in  the  year,  in  which 
case  the  sick  and  invalids  of  that  age  will  he  300  throughout  the  year. 

For  every  100  deaths  let  there  be  hospital  beds  for  200  sick,  and  infirmaries  for 

lnvalirlc 


SILK.  The  worlds  production  of  raw  silk  is  37.000,000  lbs.  valued  at  152  mill- 
ion dollars  as  follows:  China,  $72,500,000;  .Japan,  $20,500,000:  Italy,  $33,000,000- 
Jmnmand  J?<31Sia’  ®1’500,000:  France'  Se .000.000;  Turkey  and  other  countries,  $12,- 


500,000. 

There  are  m the  United  States  382  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  silk  goods,  valued  at  $29,9S3,030,  as  follows- 

Machine  Twl81 $ 5,891,300 

Floes  Silk --’-50 


,,  ; 160,935 

Dress  Goods 8.896,525 

Tie  Silks  and  Scarfs 

Millinery  silks ‘ 977'4n’5 

Broad  goods  not  above  enumerated  . . . 53s  (155 

Handkerchiefs 3®25 

Ribbons 5,535,205 

Laces 406,300 

SILVER.  Sgc  Com,  Mint,  also  Diagram  page  31 

SLAVES, 


Braids  and  bindings a 828  255 

fringes,  dress  aud  clonk  trimmings....!  3,590,860 
Cords,  tassels,  DaHKeilienlprin  nrwl  m i 1 1 i , 


Cords,  tassels,  passementerie  and  millin- 

ery  trimmings 930  450 

Upholstery  and  military  trimmings 947, 405 

concu  laces  and  carriage  trimmings  . . . 23  470 

i*  nr,  hatters’  and  undertakers’  trimmings.  621810 
.Lin  broideries 54  900 

Silk  value  in  upholstery  and  mixed  ’ 

2°odB 123,750 


In  1S34  Great  Britain  Emancipated  the  following  number  of  slaves: 


* m* 


Biirb»doL.B ::  83:ouo 

Trinidud 22,300  | 

Total. 1 


84,900  I Capo  of  Good  Hope!!..'.’.’."!  88,400 


In  1860  there  were  3,979,700  slaves  in  tlie  TInitpfl  t..w 
ident  Lincoln’s  Emancipation  Pproclainationwent into^ffect  • ’ m808,  1 res' 
655,000  men  killed  and  over  6,000 ’million  dolSiS  ' Fhe  C,Vl1  war  cosfc 

sS-fHnm  n? imark  af°11.islhed  by  Kristian  VII.,  1766. 

serfdom  in  Germany  abolished  by  Joseph  II.,  17S9. 

Slaye-trace  abolished  in  Jamaica,  May  l,  1807. 
ah  slaves  m Jamaica  emancipated,  Aug.  i,  1S34. 

&-ab0^ed^  Dutch  West  Indies,  July  1 1S61 



Porto  ltSp  issued  decree  abolishing  slavery  March  1873 
Febf  I876gal  1SSUed  d6Cree  suPPressinS  slavery  In  the  colonies  of  St.  Thomas,  etc., 


Spanish  Senate  voted  gradual  emancipation,  Dec.  24, 1S79:  same  bill  passed  by 
Deputies,  Jan.  21,  and  act  promulgated,  Feb.  IS,  18S0. 

Egypt  issued  decree  abolishing  slavery,  July  31, 1881. 

Russian  decree  abolishing  serfdom  in  the  imperial  domains  issued  by  Nicholas 
I„  in  1842. 

Imperial  edict  providing  for  the  entire  abolition  of  serfdom  in  the  whole  Rus 
sian  empire,  proclaimed  by  Alexander  II.,  March  3, 1861.  The  number  emanci- 
pated was  males,  23,466,000;  females,  24,466,000.  Total  47,932,000.  Cost  of  redemp- 
tion to  the  empire  $325,000,000. 


SNOW.  The  limit  of  perpetual  snow  and  growth  of  trees  is;  on  the  Andes,  in 
lat.  2 deg.,  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  14,760  ft.  In  Mexico,  lat.  19  deg.,  the 
limit  is  13,800  ft.;  on  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  11,454  ft.;  on  Mount  Etna,  9,000  ft.;  on 
Caucasus, 9,900  ft.;  on  the  Pyrenees,  S,400  ft.;  in  Lapland,  3,100  ft.;  in  Iceland, 
2,890  ft.  The  walnut  ceases  to  grow  at  an  elevation  of  3,600  ft. ; the  yellow  pine  at 
6,200  ft.;  the  ash  at  4,800  ft. ; and  the  fir  at  6,700  ft.  The  loftiest  inhabited  spot  on 
the  globe  is  the  Port  House  of  Ancomarca,  on  the  Andes,  in  Peru,  16,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  fourteenth  peak  of  the  Himalayas,  in  Asia,  25;695 
feet  high,  is  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  world. 

SOAP.  The  average  annual  exportation  is  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  million 
lbs.  39,  value,  $2,020,000 ; France,  million  lbs.  30,  value,  $1,550,000;  United  States, 
million  lbs.  14,  value,  $S00,000. 

Average  manufacture  of v soap  in  France,  255  million  lbs.,  and  the  consumption 
almost  6 lbs.  per  inhabitant,  as  against  10  lbs.  in  Great  Britain. 

SODA.  The  average  annual  production  in  tons  is. 


Great  Britain 432  000 

France 127  000 

Germany 101  0:0 

Total. 


Austria 40  000 

Belgium,  United  States,  etc 11  000 


711  000 


The  production  in  Great  Britian  has  quadrupled  since  1S50,  when  it  was  104,- 
000  tons. 


SOIL.  The  experiments  of  Schubler  and  Sclileiden  give  the  power  of  absorb- 
ing water  in  an  area  of  50  square  inches,  as  follows,  per  1000  grains  of  soil: 

Grains  Absorbed  in 


Gypsum .... 

Limestone.. 

Loam  clay 

Muddy  clay.  .. 
Calcareous  clay. 
Field  clay.  . .. 
Slaty  marl  clay. 
Garden  mould... 
Humus 


12  Hours. 

24  Hours. 

48  Hours. 

72  Hours. 

2 

3 

3 

3 

21 

26 

28 

28 

25 

30 

34 

35 

26 

31 

35 

35 

16 

22 

23 

23 

24 

29 

32 

33 

35 

45 

50 

52 

80 

97 

110 

120 

SOUND.  The  cannon  fired  at  Waterloo  in  1815  was  heard  at  Dover  180  miles 
distant  and  at  the  battle  of  Cepeda  in  1859,  was  heard  at  Buenos  Ayres  160  miles 
distant. 


The  following  curious  observations  of  sound  have  been  carefully  verified  by 
an  extended  series  of  experiments:  The  whistle  of  a locomotive  is  heard  3,300 
yards;  the  noise  of  a railroad  train,  2,800;  the  report  of  a musket  and  the  bark  of 
a dog  ljSOO;  an  orchestra,  or  the  roll  of  a drum,  1,600;  the  human  voice  reaches  to  a 
distance  of  1,000;  the  croaking  of  frogs,  900;  the  chirping  of  chickens,  800.  Dis- 
tinct speaking  is  heard  in  the  air  from  below  up  to  a distance  of  600  yards;  from 
above  it  is  only  understood  to  a range  of  100  yards  downwards.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  an  echo  is  well  reflected  from  the  surface  of  smooth  water  only  when 
the  voice  comes  from  an  elevation.  Other  similar  phenomena  connected  with  the 
transmission  of  sound  have  been  observed,  but  the  results  disagree,  either  from 
inaccuracy  in  the  observations,  or  from  the  varying  nature  of  the  circumstances 
affecting  the  number  obtained.  Such  variations  occur  to  an  extent  of  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  and  even  more.  The  weather  being  cold  and  dry,  or  warm  and 
wet,  are  the  chief  influencing  causes. 

SPECIE.  See  Coin,  also  Diagram,  page  31. 

SPECIE  IMPORTS.  See  Imports  of  Specie. 

SPIRITS.  See  Distilled  Spirits. 

SPONGES.— On  the  coast  of  Syria,  300  boats  with  1500  divers  pick  up  annually 
sponges  worth  $125,000 ; best,  worth  $10.00,  inferior,  $1.00.  Depth,  30  to  150  feet. 

STANDARD  TIME.  See  Diagram,  page  54. 

STEAMBOATS.  See  Shipping. 

STEAM  POWER  OF  NATIONS.  See  Diagram,  page  39. 

STEAM  VESSELS.  See  Shipping. 

STEEL  PRODUCTION.  See  Diagram,  page  30. 


STEEL  FOR  RAILWAYS.  Steel  rails  have  superseded  iron,  their  average  life 
being  about  15  years.  Steel  sleepers  are  said  to  cost  $500  less  than  creosoted  tim- 
bers,but  are  still  an  experiment.  The  following  is  the  use  in  tons  per  annum 


Consumption. 

New  Lines. 

Renewal. 

Total. 

United  States 

1,200,000 

60,000 

680,000 

900.000 

160.000 
655,000 

2,100.000 

220,000 

1,335,000 

Continent 

T'til 

1,940,000 

1,715,000 

3,655,000 
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STEEL.  Tensile  Test. 


Sq.  Inch. 
Section. 
1.0000 
.9799 


Strain,  Tons, 
per  Sq. Inch. 
13  93 


STATISTICAL 

-In  a bar  8 inches  long,  the  tensile  test  is:— 


Exteneion. 

Inches. 

.01 


Sq.  Inch. 
Section. 
.8325 
.7088 
,5541 


Strain,  Tone, 
per  Sq.  Inch. 


Elastic  limit... — 17  40  tone.  Cohesion 45.21  tone. 

Maximum  strain 18  35  “ Exteneion 27*4  percent. 

Breaking  loud 25.05  “ Contraction 44‘/2  “ 


Taking  the  strength  of  Swedish  iron  at  100,  the  tensile  strength  of  steel  com- 
pares thus : 


Swedish  iron 100  I Cannon  steel.. 

Boiler  eteel 118  | Spring  steel... 


A bar  of  chrome  steel,  half-inch  square  and  5 inches  long  gives  a strength  of 
141,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  being  37  per  cent,  more  than  carbon  steel.  The 
nominal  strength  of  steel  is  30  tons  per  square  inch,  but  Prof.  Siemens  shows  that 
it  is  really  36  tons. 

STORAGE  OF  SILVER.  See  Coin. 


STONE  LANGUAGE.  Among  the  Poles  a belief  existed  that  each  month  of  the 
year  was  under  the  influence  of  a precious  stone.  Thus 


January,  garnet,  constancy  and  fidelity. 

February,  amethyst,  sincerity. 

March,  bloodstone,  courage  and  presence  of  mind. 
April,  diamond,  innocence. 

May,  emerald,  success  in  love. 

June,  agate,  health  and  long  life. 


July,  cornelian,  contented  mind. 

August,  sardonyx,  conjugal  felicity. 

September,  chrysolite,  antidote  against  madness. 
October,  the  opal,  hope. 

November,  topaz,  fidelity. 

December,  torquois. 


STRAW.  The  world’s  production  in  million  tons  is,  Russia,  42 ; United  States, 
20  ; France,  11 ; Germany,  16 ; Austria,  14  ; Great  Britain,  10 ; Italy,  7 ; Spain,  7 ; 


Belgium,  2 ; Denmark,  2 ; Sweden,  2 ; Holland,  1. 

STRENGTH.  A comparatiye  scale  of  the  strength  of  man  at  100,  is : 


Ordinary  man ™ I Farneae  Berenice 862 

Bvron’a  Gladiator 173  I Home 7™ 


Byron’s  Gladiator. . 

For  a short  period,  the  results  of  experiments  upon  human  strength  are : 


Force . 

With  a draw  knife ...  100  poands. 

an  auger,  both  hands 100 

a bench  vise  handle  72  “ 

a chisel,  vertical  pressure 72  ‘ 

a screw  driver,  one  hand 84  ( 

a windlass  60 


Force. 

With  pincers,  compression 60  pounds. 

“ a hand  plaue 60  “ 

“ a hand  saw 36 

“ a thumb  vise 45 

“ a bruce-bit,  revolving 16 


Tensile  and  Transverse. — A crushing  force  of  1,000  per  square  inch  on  a bar  i 
inch  square  and  12  inches  long,  gives  the  following  ratios  of  strength : 


Tensile, 

Stone 100 

Glass I23 


Tensile. 

Cast  Iron 158 

Timber 1900 


See  Steel. 

SUBMARINE  BLASTING.  Colonel  Pasley  was  probably  the  first  to  undertake 
the  removal  of  obstructions  to  navigation,  about  1841,inJEn|ggj 
rocks  in  Bast  River,  Hellgate,  New  York,  were  reduced  by  Maillefert  in  ISA--,  the 
operations  being  attended  with  loss  of  several  lives.  Pot  Rock,  Prying  Pan,  Way 


Reef,  etc.,  were  blasted,  530  charges,  containing  62  282  lbs  of  powder used 
witli  success  ; the  total  cost  of  improvementsfor  that  period 


extensive  cuttings  were  made  at  Halt’s  Point, 
measured  two  and  one-half  acres.  Again,  October  10, 1865,  Flood  Rock  was 
cessfully  blown  up  at  Hell  Gate. 

SUGAR.  The  world's  production  in  thousands  of  tons  is  : 

•Germany 


..606  I ‘Russia.. 
.520  Java. . 


Austria 460  Manilla.. 

Austria non  ! Rrn,ii 


isiissffl, 


...240 

..190 

..180 

..150 


British  Colonies.. 


French  Colonies 105 

Uuited  States 

All  cane  


♦Beet  sugar,  the  rest  cane. 

The  sugar  product  of  Louisiana  is  shown  in  the  following  table. 


1823.. 

1824.. 

1825.. 


1827. . 

1828.. 
1829.. 


1835.. 

1836.. 

1837.. 


Hogsheads. 


30.000 

32.000 

30.000 

45.000 

71.000 

88.000 

48.000 

70.000 

75.000 

100,000 

30.000 

70.000 

65.000 

70.000 
115,000 


1840.. 

1811.. 
1842.. 


1844.. 

1845.. 

1846.. 

1817.. 


1849. 

1850.. 

1851.. 
1852  . 


Hogsheads. 


87.000 

90.000 
140,04X1 
100,000 
200,000 
186,000 

140.000 

240.000 

220.000 


211,201 

236,547 

821,934 

449,324 

346.635 


1855  .. 

1856.. . 

1857.. . 

1858.. . 

1839.. . 

1860.. . 
1861... 


1865 

1860.. 

1867. . 


231,427 

78,296 

279,697 

362,296 

221,840 

228,753 

459,410 


18,070 
41,000 
37,647 
84,256 
87,090 
144, SSI 


Years. 


1871.. .. 
1872  ... 

1873.. .. 

1874 

1875 — 

1876 — 

1877.. .. 


Hogsheads. 


128.461 

108,520 

89,498 

116,867 

144,146 


127,753 
213  281 
169,972 
218314 
122.982 
241.  -220 
221,315 
170,431 
231,290 


145,768 


311,236 


290,775 


DICTIONARY, 


SUFFRAGE.  The  right  of  suffrage  in  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Dakota 

Delaware 

-Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky  

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Maine 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Residence 
in  the 
State. 

a 2 
£■2  a 

“o  i 

9J.O.U 

S-aV  = 
£ ==  ° 

1 year 

2 moe. 

30  ds 

lyr. 

[0  ds. 

1 yr. 

i mos. 

30  ds. 

1 yr. 

90  (Is. 

30  ds. 

6 rnos. 

1 yr. 

6 mos. 

6 moB. 

1 yr. 

1 mo. 

1 yr. 

6 mos. 

lyr. 

3 mos. 

4 mos. 

40  ds. 

90  ds. 

30  ds. 

»0  ds. 

30  (Is. 

fi  mos. 

bO  d8. 

10  ds. 

6 mos. 

30  ds. 

2 yre. 

lyr. 

50  ds. 

lyr. 

5 mos. 

30  ds. 

IS.. 

6 mos. 

6 moe. 

1 yf-_ 

6 mos. 

4 mos. 

10  ds. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Nebraska....  2 .. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Yoik 

th  Curolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 

Tesns 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


mos. 

yr. 

mos. 


) ds. 


10  ds 
6 mos. 


mos. 

3 mos. 

4 mos. 
90  (Is. 
30  ds. 
flOde. 

mos. 


60  ds. 

6 mos. 
6 mos. 


« l;0h  u 


6 mos. 
6 mos. 


Note. — In  the  abbreviations  above,  yr.  stands  for  year,  mos.  for  months,  ds. 
for  days. 

SUICIDE.  Among  the  circumstances  keeping  pace  more  or  less  with  the  in- 
crease of  suicide  (some  or  all  of  which  may  be  part  causes)  are  notable,  tire  in- 
crease of  railways  and  commerce,  the  greater  consumption  of  spirits  and  flesh 
meat,  tire  spread  of  secular  education  and  infidelity,  the  rapid  growth  of  urban 
and  decline  of  rural  life,  the  higher  ratio  of  insanity,  the  increase  of  wealth,  the 
new  system  of  divorce,  and  the  keener  struggle  for  existence  in  Europe,  owing  to 
the  greater  density  of  population. 

According  to  sex  the  percentage  of  suicides  is: 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

^T  ’*  rl  Air  F 

82 

18 

England 

Scotland 

73 

75 

27 

25 

23 

Russiu 

Austria 

Switzerland 

79 

81 

88 

21 

19 

12 

France 

79 

21 

Holland - 

16 

According  to  Religion  the  percentage  is: 


Per  Million  Persons. 

Protestant. 

Catholic. 

General  Ratio. 

■ r • i 

63 

17 

56 

170 

52 

195 

Bav ar  a.^. 

140 

95 

262 

81 

TARIFF.  See  Duties. 

TAXATION.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  United  States  is:  ileal  Estate, 
$13  036  706,925;  Personal  property,  S3, S66, 226, 618;  Total,  $16,902,993,543.  Taxation: 
State,  852,010,955;  County,  $09,006,571;  other  civil  divisions  less  than  counties,  $191,- 
031,951;  total  taxation,  $312,750,721. 

TEA.  The  annual  production  in  million  lbs.  is:  China,  290;  Japan,  35;  India, 
5„  Paraguay,  10;  Java , 7.  The  consumption  is:  Great  Britain,  107 ; United  States, 
72;  Russia,  37;  Australia,  14;  Other  countries,  114. 

’ TELEGRAPH.  The  United  States  Telegraph  Companies  employ  over  42,000 
persons  with  254,110  (1890)  miles  of  line  and  807,589  miles  of  wire,  and  16,591  offices. 
The  aggregate  mileage  above  given  does  not  include  railway,  government  private 
or  telephonic  lines;  the  entire  lines  open  tor  public  business  in  the  world  will  ag- 
gregate about  025,000  miles.  Russia  has  78,183  miles;  France,  00,790  miles;  Ger- 
many 51 164;  Austria,  34.S40;  Australia,  57,691;  Great  Britain,  ,36,184;  British  India. 
25,387;  Turkey,  14.500;  Italy,  IS, 135;  Canada, 20,302;  Mexico,  19,317;  Argentine,  13,- 
619;  Spain,  11,008;  Chili,  7.5S0;  Brazil,  0,381, 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  extent  of  tiie  United  States  tele- 


LINES. 

Miles  of  Wire. 

Miles  of  Poles 

and  Cuhles. 

No  of  Offices. 

No.  of 
Employees. 

Western  Union 

Postal 

United  States  Government 

Deseret 

Smaller  Lines 

678.997 

29.500 

3,000 

1,092 

95.000 

183,917 

6.200 

3,000 

968 

60,000 

. 10,382 
1,598 

55 

56 
4,500 

80,000 

5.300 

90 

7,000 

7~t 

807.689 

254,110 

16,591 

42,447 

TELEGRAPHIC  CABLES.  There  are  330  submarine  cables  with  a length  of  105,- 
,,,  miles  There  are  5 between  Europe  and  North  America,  capable  of  transmit 

^ ..  ...lr,  A o 1 1 xr  lxnt  -Hio  tvnflio  «plflnm  rpuchps  RO flflfl  wnrfls. 


ting  altogether  (00,000  words  daily,  but  the  traffic  seldom  reaches  50,000  words. 

"Atlantic  cables  show  a total  average  cost  of  $2,750  per  mile,  but  others  have 
not  exceeded  $1,000.  Subterranean  cables  have  been  laid  in  Germany,  330  miles, 


80 


STATISTICAL  DICTIONARY . 


Between.  Miles. 

I i bos France  and  West  Indies  2,584 

1871 Singapore,  China  Australia 4,980 

1874 Lisbon  and  Brazil b>B-lu 


TELEGRAPHIC  CABLES.-Contmued. 

at  S2, 250  per  mile.  Ordinary  land  telegraphs  have  cost  S400  per  mile.  ine  1 
outlay  on  land  and  sea  telegrapli  lines  to  December  1882  was  about  8440  million 
dollars. 

The  most  extensive  submarine  cables  are: 

Date.  Between.  Miles.  | Date. 

1850  Dover  and  Calnis £" 

1852 Holyhead  and  Dublin 6 

1866 Ireland  and  Newfoundland 1,89 

TELEPHONES.  The  American  Bell  Telephone  Company  (Boston)  had  in  use  by 
its  licenses,  January  1, 1890,  about  411,500  Telephones,  and  800  Telephone  Exchanges 
in  various  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  aggregate  length  of  telephone  wires 
operated  by  these  was  170,471  miles.  Capital  stock,  §9,802,100.  Number  of  tele- 
phones,  330,040.  Gross  earnings  year  ending  January  1, 1890,  §8,865,118;  net  earn- 
ings, 82,414,205.  Dividends  paid  in  1889  24  per  cent.  . 

The  aggregate  number  of  telephones  in  use  in  all  the  cities  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding those  Of  competing  companies,  is  much  greater  than  the  above. 

The  extent  in  mileage  of  telegraph  wires  put  up  for  telephone  use  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated  at  130,000  miles. 

Tlie  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada  has  in  operation  over  5,000  telephones 
in  about  100  cities  or  towns  of  the  Dominion.  Capital,  81,000,000. 

TELESCOPES.  The  aperture  of  the  larger  telescopes  of  the  world  are,  in 
inches,  Lord  Rosse,72;  Lassell,  4S;  Herschell,  48;  l’olkova,  30;  San  Jose,  California, 
28;  Vienna, 27;  Washington,  26;  Newcastle,  25;  Pultona,  16;  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, 15;  Paris,  13;  Greenwich,  12;  Cincinnati,  12;  Munich,  11;  Rome,  10;  Ber- 
lin, 10. 

Lord  Rosse’s  telescope  brings  the  Moon  apparently  within  50  miles  of  view 

TEMPERATURE.  The  temperature  of  sea  and  mountains  varies  as  follows: 

SEA. 


Fnthoms. 

1 Equator. 

38  N. 

Fathoms. 

Equutor. 

38  N. 

70  0 

8 00 

37.1 

38  1 

63.5 

1,000 

36.9 

60  6 

1,200 

60  0 

1,500 

500 

1 38  9 

46  7 

2,700 

MOUNTAINS  (Humboldt). 


Height,  Feet. 

Depression  of  Thermometer. 

Height,  Feet. 

Depression  of  Thermometer. 

14.07 

10,790 

34.73 

23.31 

15,744 

49.52 

9,029 

30.07 

19,286 

57.38 

THEATRES.  The  number  and  ratio  to  population  is 


Number. 

Great  Britain 152 

France 337 

Italy 348 

Spurn 160 


Germany 191 

Russia — 44 

Austria 152 

Uuited  States 550 


Per  Million 
InnaD. 
8.2 
0.6 
4.$ 

10  8 


The  loss  of  life  from  fire  in  theatre  buildings. 

Victims, 


Date.  Theatre 

1772  Amsterdam  48 

1778  Saragossa  137 

1794  Capo  d’Istria 945 

1811  Richmoud 78 

1836  St.  Petersburg 770 

1845  Cuuton 1,660 

1846  Quebec 355 

1847  Carlsrubc 63 

THERMOMETER. 


Date.  Theatre.  Victims. 

1857  Leghorn '. 102 

1867  Philadelphia 13 

1876  Brooklyn 283 

1SS0  Nice 790 

1881  Vienna 1,460 

1883  Smolensk 380 

1887  Paris,  May  25 60 


Reaumur. 

Centigrade. 

Fahrenheit. 

Freezing  point 

Vine  cultivation 

Cotton  cultivation.  

16 

q'emperature  of  Bruzi) 

24 

Hatching  Eggs 

32 

40 

104 

40 

50 

48 

60 

140 

70 

158 

89 

176 

Water  boils 

80 

100 

212 

TIMBER.  The  production  and  consumption  of  timber  in  the  world  is : 


MILLIONS  OF  CUBIC  FEET  PER  ANNUM. 

ANNUAL 

CONSUMPTION. 

Production. 
All  kinds. 

Consumption. 

Value. 
(Thousands 
omitted  ) 

Cubic 
feet  per 
inhab. 

Firewood. 

Building,  &c. 

Total. 

Uuited  States 

3,100 

1,420 

1,680 

3,100 

§337,1X10 

58 

140 

60 

395 

101,250 

1,080 

850 

430 

1,280 

107,000 

Germany 

1,450 

760 

690 

1,450 

122,500 

RusBla 

6,400 

2,770 

3,350 

6,120 

281,500 

76 

1,980 

1,120 

760 

1,880 

150,500 

51 

Italy 

480 

230 

280 

510 

61,500 

18 

200 

110 

320 

47,000 

Belgium  and  Holland. 

70 

20 

90 

110 

23.500 

12 

Sweden  aud  Norway.. 

900 

320 

345 

665 

56,500 

102 

Canada  

310 

140 

80 

220 

2,7000 

49 

Total 

16,110 

7,800 

8,310 

16,110 

l,3b5,250 

44 

See  Trees. 


TIMBER  CLAIMS.  See  Homestead  Laws. 

TIME.  Time  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  world  compared  at  12:00  noon  at 
Washington,  1).  C. 


Albany,  N.  Y 

Amsterdam,  Holland... 

Angra,  India 

Atmiison,  Kansas 

Athens,  Greece 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Augusta,  Ga 

Augusta,  Maine 

Baltimore,  Md 

Bangor,  Maine 

Bath,  Maine 

Berlin,  Germany 

Bombay,  India. 

Boston,  Mass 

Brussels,  Belgium 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Cape  Town,  Africa 

Cairo,  Egypt  ..  

Calcutta,  India 

Canton,  China.  . . 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Coii8ttmtiuople 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dauville,  Va 

Denver,  Col 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Dublin,  Ireland 

Edinburg,  Scotland  ... 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Galveston,  Texas 

Halifax,  N.  S 

Hamilton,  Out 


12.13  p.  n 

5 28  p.  ii 
3.19  p.  n 

10  47  a.  n 

6 43  p.  n 

11.40  a.  n 

11  40  a.  n 

12  29  p.  n 
12.02  p.  n 

12.23  p.  n 
12.29  p.  i, 

6 02  p.  n 

10.00  ji.  r 

12.24  p.  r 
5.25  p. r 

11  52  p.  r 
6.22  p i 

7.13  p.  r 
11  01  p.  r 

12.41  a.  r 

12.29  p.  r 

11  48  a.  r 

12  58  p.  r 
11.17  a.  r 
11  30  n.  i 
11  41  a. l 
7.04  p.  r 
11.44  a.  r 
11.36  a.  r 
11  50  a.  i 
10.08  a.  r 
10.53  a.  i 

11  36  a.  i 
11.05  a.  i 
4.43  p.  i 
4 55  p.  l 

11.29  a.  1 
10.49  a.  i 

12  54  p.  i 
. 11.48  a. i 


Hannibal,  Mo 

Hartford,  Ct 

Houston,  Texas 

Indianapolis,  Iud 

Jacksonville,  III  

Jefferson  City,  Mo 

Kalaina,  Wash.  Ter 

Kausas  City,  Mo 

Key  West,  Fla  

Knoxville,  Teuu 

Laramie,  Wyoming  Ter. 

Leavenworth,  Kuu 

Lisbon,  Portugal 

Lincoln,  Neb 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

London,  England 

Louisville,  Ky 

Macon,  Ga 

Melbourne,  Australia... 

Memphis,  Teuu .. 

Meridian,  Miss  

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Mobile,  Ala 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Monoton,  N.B 

Montreal,  Que 

Moscow,  Russia 

Nashville,  Tenn 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Loudon,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Omaha,  Neb 

Ottawa,  Ont 

Paris,  France 

Paducah,  Ky 

Pensacola,  Fla  

Philadelphia,  Pa  ... 
Pittsburgh.  Pa 


11.H7  a.  m 
12.17  p.  m 
10  44  a.  m 
11.24  a.  m 

11.07  a.  m 

10  59  a.  m 
8 58  a.  m 

10.49  a.  m 

11  41  a. m 
11. 32  a.  m 
10.12n.  in 
10.49  a.  m 

4 31  p.  m 
10  41  a.  m 

10  59  a.  m 

5 07  p.  m 
11.26  a.  m 

11  37  a.  m 
2.48a.  m 

11. 08  a.  m 

11.14  a.  m 
11.16  a.  m 

10  55  a.  m 
ll.16n.rn 

11  23  a.  in 

12  48  p.  m 

12.14  p.  m 
7.38  p.  m 

11.21  a. m 

12  16  p.  m 
12  20  p.  in 

11  08  a.  m 

12  12  p.  m 

10  44  a.  - 
12.05 p. 

5 17  p. 

11  16  a.  m 
11.19  a.  m 

12  07  p.  m 
11  48 1 - 


Port  Hope,  Out 

Port  Huron,  Mich 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Ore.  ..  .... 

Portsmouth,  Va 

Provideuce,  R.  I 

Quebec,  flue 

Quincy,  111 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

Richmond,  Va 

Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil. .. 

Rome,  Italy 

Rome,  Ga 

St.  John,  N.B 

St.  John,  N.  F 

Jt.  Joseph,  Me  

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  U.  T.. 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
San  Francisco,  Cal  . . . 
Sanlt  St.  Marie,  Mich. 

Suvnunah,  Ga 

Selma,  Ain 

Shreveport,  La 

Sioux  City,  la 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Topeka,  Kail 

Toronto,  Ont 

Trenton  N.  J 

Vicksburg,  Miss 

Vienna,  Austria 

Vincennes,  Ind  

Virginia  City,  M.  T... 

Wilmington,  Del 

Wilmington,  N.  C — 

Winona,  Minn 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Yankton,  D.  T 


1 1 54  a.  m 
11.34  a.  m 
12.27  p.  m 

8 56  a.  m 

12  03  p.  m 
12  22  p.  m 
12.23 p.  m 
11.07  u.  m 
11  50  a.  m 
11  58  n.  m 

2 15  p.  m 

5 58  p.  m 
11  32  a.  m 

12.44  p m 

I 37  p.  m 
10  50  n.  m 

11.07  a.  m 

10  56  a.  m 

9 40  n. m 

10  04  a.  m 

8 58  a.  m 

11  31  a.  m 

11  44  a.  m 
11  20  a.  m 
If  57  a.  m 

10  42  o.  m 

11  18  a m 

10.45  a m 
11.51  n.  m 

12  09  p.  m 
11  05  n.  m 

6 14  p.  m 
11  17  a.  m 

9 40  a.  m 
11  58  a.  m 

12.08  p.  m 

II  01  a.  m 

11.45  a.  m 
10.38  a.  m 


TOBACCO.  The  total  world’s  production  of  Tobacco  annually  is  845  thousand 
tons  as  follows:  (thousand  tons)  United  States,  2S7;  India,  170,  Russia,  75;  Austria. 
65;  Java,  46;  Japan,  40;  Brazil,  38;  Turkey,  35;  Germany,  32;  West  Indies,  22;  France, 


15;  Various  Countries,  20. 

The  Consumption  is:  Great  Britain,  23;  France,  32;  Germany,  01;  Russia,  54 
Austria;  85;  Italy,  IS;  Spain  and  Portugal,  IS;  Belgium  and  Holland,  23;  S andi- 
navia,  10;  Turkey,  22;  Switzerland,  7;  United  States,  85;  India,  165;  Japan,  38; 
Brazil,  20;  Various  Countries,  77. 

The  United  States  census  of  I860  gives  7,674  establishments  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco  and  cigars,  employing  over 22  millions  dollars  capital;  S7, 
587  hands;  paying  25  million  dollars  in  wages  and  producing  stock  va.ued  at  $118,- 
600,000.  Tobacco  is  raised  in  forty-three  States  and  Territories  of  the  United 
States.  63S,S41  acres  were  cultivated  in  1SS0  producing  472,661,159  pounds  of  to- 
bacco. Kentucky  ranks  first  in  production,  average  and  value  of  product,  Vir- 
ginia second.  Connecticut  ranks  first  in  the  value  per  acre,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing every  100  lbs.,  Massachusetts  second.  North  Carolina  ranks  first  in  value 
per  100  lbs.  Connecticut  second,  Arkansas  lowest. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  tobacco  crop  in  the  several  States  producing 


it  as  a staple  as  taken  from  the  United  States  census  of-1880. 


Rank 

Pro- 

duc- 

tion. 

Rank 

Acre- 

age. 

Rank 

Total 

Value 

STATES. 

Acre- 

age. 

Produc- 

tion. 

Pounds. 

Value  of 
Crop. 

Value 

per 

Acre 

Value 
per 
100  lbs 

Coet  of 
produc- 
tion per 
100  lbs. 

1 

1 

226,120 

171,120,784 

$11,089,782 

$49  04 

S 6 48 

$ 4 99 

2 

2 

140,791 

79,988,868 

5,406,744 

38  40 

. 5 23 

3 

27,506 

36.943,272 

4,612,891 

167  33 

12  48 

8 42 

34,676 

34,735,235 

2,653.234 

76  51 

7 63 

5 91 

41,532 

29  365,052 

1,538,757 

37  04 

5 24 

4 50 

4 

57,208 

26,986,213 

3,805,089 

66  51 

14  11 

9 33 

38,174 

26,082,147 

1,825,750 

47  82 

7 0(1 

5 91 

8,666 

14,044,652 

1,929,982 

222  70 

13  74 

9 85 

12 

15,521 

12,015.657 

600,256 

38  67 

4 99 

3 .'8 

8,810 

10,608,423 

899,1  IK 

102  05 

8 47 

4 95 

13 

11,955 

8,872,812 

443,642 

37  1C 

5 CC 

3 60 

10 

4,937 

6,481,431 

720,868 

146  01 

11  12 

8 00 

11 

Massachusetts 

3,358 

5.369,436 

683,575 

203  56 

12  73 

9 72 

14 

5,612 

3,935,82o 

202,745 

36  12 

5 15 

4 17 

14 

15 

West  Virginia 

4,071 

2,296.146 

170,374 

41  85 

7 42 

6 00 

16 

17 

16 

Arkansas 

2,064 

970,220 

41,547 

20  12 

4 28 

2 70 

Total 

631,061 

469,816,203 

$36,624,357 

See  Diagram  page  42. 

TORPEDO  SERVICE  OF  THE  WORLD.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  publish- 
ed the  following  table  to  illustrate  the  importance  attached,  elsewhere  than  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  torpedo  boat  as  a branch  of  naval  warfare.  The  table  gives 
a list  of  these  boats  possessed  and  in  process  of  construction  by  other  countries. 
The  United  States  have  a torpedo  station  at  Willetts  Point,  Long  Island,  under- 
charge of  a competent  officer  where  experiments  in  torpedo  service  is  constantly 


practiced.  The  United  States  has  no  torpedo  boat. 


Name. 

In  Service  1884. 

Ordered  for  ’85. 

Remarks. 

2 

To  build  21  more. 

10 

One  of  these  is  to  be  164  feet  long. 

The  largest  boat  under  construction,  166  feet 
long,  is  now  building  for  Japan  by  Yarrow  to 
Co.  Others  are  building  in  Germany. 
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TRADE.  See  Financial  History.  The  Exports  and  Imports  of  Nations.  Also 
Diagrams  pages  23  and  38. 

TRADES  UNION.  See  Labor  Union. 

TRANSATLANTIC  STEAMERS.  See  Fast  Time. 

TRANSPORTATION.  See  Commerce,  Shipping  and  Diagram  page  23. 
TRAVELERS.  See  Passengers. 

TREASURY.  See  Financial  History  and  Diagram  page  31. 

TREES.  The  maximum  age  of  trees  is: 

Years. 

Palm 250 

Elm 355 

Cyprus 388 

Ivy  448 

Maple ;..51b 

Larch 5TG 


Years. 

Spruce 1,300 

Oak 1,000 

Olive 2.000 

Yew 2,880 

Baobab 5,100 

Dragon 5,900 


Years. 

Lemon 640 

Plane 720 

Cedar 800 

Chestnut 860 

Walnut 900 

Lime 1,076 

The  density  and  cohesion  of  different  kinds  of  trees  is: 

Density.  Cohesion. 

Poplar 0.477  1.97 

Fir 0.493  4 18 

Pine 9.559  2.48 

Alder 0.601  4.54 

Aspen  0 602  7.20 

Maple 0.674  3.58 

The  comparative  strength  of  different  kinds  is: 

Poplar 538  I Fir 585  I Sycamore 744  1 Oak 

Pine 565  | Birch 672  | Ash 983  | 

The  following  table  gives  a scale  for  ascertaining  the  age  of  trees. 

Inches  Diameter. 


Sycamore 0.6 

Ash 0.697 

Acacia 0.717 

Oak 0.808 

Birch 0 81? 

Beech 0.823 


Density.  Cohesion. 


Age, 

Year*. 

Oak. 

Larch. 

Elm. 

Spruce. 

Yew. 

5 

4 

1 

4 

1 

10 

9 

5 

8 

2 

14 

14 

10 

12 

3 

23 

24 

23 

19 

i 

32 

33 

36 

24 

41 

40 

50 

27 

' 54 

50 

61 

36 

14 

64 

58 

71 

44 

74 

67 

83 

52 

84 

75 

94 

60 

Eucalyptus,  or  Australian  gum-tree,  sometimes  grows  24  feet  in  3 months? 
bamboo,  2 feet  in  24  hours.  Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  are  those  which  always  re- 
tain their  verdure:  as  the  fir,  holly  and  laurel;  Trees  valuable  for  their  timber,  are 
oak,  chestnut,  ash  and  elm;  most  valuable  for  general  purposes,  the  various  kinds 
of  pine.  The  wellingtonia,  gigantea  of  California  are  the  tallest  (ISO  feet.)  Eig  trees 
begin  to  bear  in  eighteen  months  after  planting,  and  continue  to  increase  in 
size  and  bearing  capacity  for  more  than  half  a century.  No  insect  pests  disturb 
this  tree. 

Eor  the  limit  of  the  growth  of  trees  see  snow. 

TUNNELS.  The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  existing  tunnels  and  those 
under  construction,  their  length,  cost  per  yard,  etc. 


1827.. 

1835.. 

1843.. 

1870. . 

1879. . 

1881.. 


HarecaeUe 

Kllsby 

Thames 

Mont  Cent* 

Baltimore 

St.  Gothard 

Hoosac 

Schemnltz 

Aarlburg 

Panama 

Comstock 

Hudson..  

Channel 

Mersey 

Messina 

Hamburg 

Sutro 

St.  Clair,  at  Port  Huron.  Mich.. 
Canada  and  Michigan 


2,070 

560 

13,540 

10.800 

16,390 

7,000 

26.400 

11,300 

7,900 

6,160 

1.833 

40.000 
1,740 

14.000 


Aperture  feet. 


§ 770 
5,500 
1,005 


4,000 

800 

5.500 


14x16 
27x24 
88x22 
10a  8 


9x  8 
24x  9 
8)4  x 7 


100x150 

10x14 

18x18 


There  are  also  a large  number  of  tunnels  on  the  several  railroads  of  the  United 
States  and  otter  counties  varying  from  a few  hundred  yards 
The  works  of  the  Channel  and  Hudson  tunnels  are  suspended  (1881)  at  present. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES.  The  total  Protessors- 

students  and  students  per  inhabitants  is  shown  by  the  follow^ 


URBAN  POPULATION.  The  United  States  census  of  1890  gives  the  Urban  pop 
ulation  of  443  cities  as  18,235,670  or  29.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  population. 

USURY.  Penalties  for.  See  Interest  Rates. 

VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY.  See  Taxes. 

VALUE  of  Foreign  Coins.  See  Coin. 

VEGETABLES.  The  principal  vegetable  productions  of  the  United  States  (18S0) 
were:  Barley, 43,997,495  bushels;  Buckwheat,  11,817,327  bushels;  Com,  1,754,861,535 
bushels;  Oats,  407,858,999  bushels;  Rye,  19.831,595  bushels;  Wheat,  459,479,505  bush- 
els; Hay,  34,205,712  tons;  Hops,  26,546,378  lbs.;  Sugar,  178,872  Hhds;  Molasses,  16,- 
573,273  gal.;  Rice,  110,131,373  lbs.;  Cotton,  5,755,359  bales;  Tobacco,  472,661,157  lbs; 
Potatoes,  Irish,  169,458,539  bushels;  Potatoes,  Sweet,  33,378,693  bushels. 

Comparative  yield  of  various  vegetables.  Production  in  pounds  weight  per 
acre: 


Lb*,  per 
Acre. 

Lbe.  per 
Acre. 

Lb*,  per 
Acre. 

Gnpa 

442 

1,260 

1,600 

2,000 

8,000 

9,600 

5,000 

1,920 

2,000 

2,000 

C'  pnQR 

10,900 

Beane. 

Carrot* 

0,800 

7,500 

Parenip* 

Mangel  Wurzel 

11,200 

22,000 

See  Agricultural  Products. 

VEGETARIANS.  Death  rate  in  India  is  2.05  among  the  vegetarian  population, 
per  1,000  persons  per  annum,  and  only  1.89  among  the  non-vegetarians,  a differ- 
ence of  8 per  cent. 

VELOCITY.  Sadler,  in  a balloon,  went  74  miles  an  hour,  and  Green  on  one  occa- 
sion, 98.  The  ordinary  rate  is  25  to  35  miles.  Sounds  in  liquids  and  solids,  are 
more  efficient  and  more  rapid  than  air.  Two  stones  rubbed  in  water,  may  be  heard 
in  water  at  half  a mile. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  velocity  of  various  bodies: 


A man  walks 

A horee  trots 

A horse  runs 

Steambout  runs 

Sailing  vessel  runs 

Slow  rivers  flow 

Rapid  rivers  flow 

A moderate  wind  blows. 

A storm  moves 

A hurricane  moves 

A rifle  ball  “ 

Sound  “ . ••  • 

Light  “ 

Electricity  “ 


««  or  1406  " 

or  1142  “ 

..192.000  miles  per  sec. 
, ..288,000  “ “ 


VICE  PRESIDENTS.  See  Presidents  and  Calinets. 


VINEYARDS.  See  Wines. 

VITAL  STATISTICS.  See-Deaths  also  Diseases. 

VOLUNTEERS.  See  Wars. 


VOTERS.  See  Electors. 

WAGES  The  Diocletian  Tariff  of  Wages. — A.  D.  308,  reduced  to  United  States 
noney  per  'day  without  food,  was  (in  cents);  to  a Shepherd,  20;  Ass  Driver  20; 
Baker  40;  Laborer,  20;  Mason,  40!  Carpenter,  40.  Painters,  00;Snntt,  40;  Stone 
hitter  50  The  pay  to  a brickmaker  was  25  cents  per  100,  to  a sheep-shearer,  81.G0 
air  100  to  a common  school  master  00  cents  per  month,  to  one  who  taught  Greek 
,r  geometry  *2  per  month  for  each  pupil,  and  a lawyer's  fee  was  912. 

BAn  artisans  wages  in  England  in  1780, per  week  was,  Blacksmith,  84.75;  Mason 
54  25  Carpenter,  $4.50;  Cotton  Spinner,  83.00.  In  1SS0  wages  had  appreciated 
learly  double  as  follows;  Blacksmith,  88.08;  Mason,  $o.70;  Carpentei,  S7.o0; 
dumber,  88.75;  Cotton  Spinner,  80.00 

The  following  interesting  table  exhibits  a comparison  of  weekly  wages  paid 
a Europe  with  those  of  the  United  States,  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
tate  18S5. . 


OCCUPATIONS. 


Baker* 

Blacksmith* 

Bookbinders 

Bricklayers 

Cabinet  maker*... . 
Carpenter*  and  Joiner*. . 

Cooper* 

Driver*,  Draymen 

Farm  loborei* • 

Laborers,  Porter*,  etc.. . 

Plasterer* 

plumber* 

Painter* 

Tailor* 

Tinsmith* 

Weaver* 


United  State* 


$ 7 00 
18  00 
14  00 
20  00 
12  00 
14  00 
12  00 
10  00 


9 00 
18  00 
16  00 
13  00 
7 12 
II  00 
10  00 


Chicago 

$ 12  00 

15  00 

16  50 
24  00 

15  00 

16  50 
12  00 
12  00 


18  00 
6 18 
12  72 


See  Colleges. 
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WAGES.— Continued. 

Average  wages  and  cost  of  living  in  Massachusetts  and  Great  Britain. 

[From  the  Kith  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Labor,  1885.] 


Industries. 
Boots  and  Shoes . 
Building  Trades. 
Carriages  and  wag 

ons  

Clothing. 

Cotton  goods 


Av.  Weekly 
Wages.  1883 


11  82 
8 58 
7 " 


Great 
Britain 
$4  90 
6 61 


Industries. 
Flax,  Linen  and 
Hemp  goods  — 
Food  preparations 

Glassware 

Machinery 

Metallic  goods. 


Av.  Weekly 
Wages,  1883. 


Mass. 

$5  96 
10  02 
10  11 
10  67 
10  42 


$3  01 
4 79 
6 54 


Industries. 
Printing  and  Pnh 

lishiug 

Dyeing,  Bleach 
ing,  etc  .... 
Ship  building.. 
Woolen  goods. 


. Weekly 
Wages,  1883. 


$11  27 


4 94 
8 14 
4 86 


Total  average  earnings  of  mechanics  (family  of  five  workers,  including  chil- 
dren) in  Massachusetts  per  annum,  §803.47;  in  Great  Britain,  §517.47. 

Average  total  expenses  of  a family  of  mechanics  in  Massachusetts,  754.42;  in 
Great  Britain,  §50S.35. 

A table  of  Salaries  and  Wages  by  the  year,  month,  week  or  day,  showing 
what  any  sum  from  §20  to  §1,000  per  annum  is  per  month,  week  or  working  day : 


Per 

Year. 

Per 

Month. 

Per 

Week. 

Per 

Day. 

Per 

Year. 

Per 

Month. 

Per 

Week. 

Per 

Day. 

Per 

Year. 

Per 

Month. 

P r 
Week. 

Per 

Day. 

$ 

.38 

.06 

S 195  is 

16.25 

s 

3.74 

.62 

s 

450 

$ 

37.50 

s 

8.63 

$ 

1.44 

200 

16.57 

3.84 

.64 

.58 

.09 

205 

17  08 

3.93 

.65 

500 

210 

17.50 

4.03 

.67 

525 

215 

17.92 

4.12 

.69 

550 

10  55 

220 

18.33 

4.22 

.70 

575 

47  92 

225 

18.75 

4.31 

.72 

600 

11 .51 

.18 

230 

19.17 

4.41 

.73 

625 

52.08 

235 

19  58 

4.51 

.75 

650 

240 

20  00 

4 60 

.77 

675 

56.25 

1 34 

245 

20.42 

4.70 

.79 

700 

58.33 

250 

20  83 

4.79 

.80 

725 

60.42 

1.56 

.26 

255 

21.25 

4.89 

.81 

750 

62.50 

1.63 

.27 

260 

21  67 

4.99 

.83 

775 

64.58 

.29 

265 

22.08 

5 08 

.85 

800 

66  67 

2.50 

1.82 

.30 

270 

22.50 

5.18 

.86 

825 

68.75 

1.92 

.32 

275 

22.92 

5.27 

.88 

850 

70  83 

.33 

280 

23.33 

5.37 

.89 

875 

72.92 

2.11 

.35 

285 

23.75 

5.47 

.91 

900 

75.00 

17  26 

2.21 

.37 

290 

24  17 

5.56 

.93 

925 

77.08 

2.30 

.38 

295 

24.58 

5 68 

.94 

950 

79.17 

10.42 

2 40 

.40 

300 

25.00 

5.75 

.96 

975 

81.25 

18.70 

2 49 

.41 

310 

25.83 

5.95 

.99 

1000 

-83  33 

2.59 

.43 

320 

20.67 

6.14 

1.02 

1050 

87  50 

11.67 

2.69 

.45 

325 

27  08 

6.23 

1 04 

1100 

91.67 

21.10 

12  08 

2 78 

.46 

330 

27.50 

6.33 

1.06 

1150 

95.83 

12  50 

2.88 

.48 

340 

28  33 

6.52 

1.09 

1200 

100  00 

23.01 

12.92 

2 97 

.49 

350 

29.17 

6 71 

1.12 

1250 

104.17 

23  92 

13  33 

3.07 

.51 

360 

30.00 

G.90 

1.15 

1300 

108  33 

24  93 

13.75 

3.16 

.53 

370 

30.83 

7.10 

1.18 

1350 

112  50 

25.89 

14  17 

3 26 

.54 

375 

31.25 

7.19 

1.20 

1400 

116  67 

26.85 

175 

14  58 

3.36 

.56 

380 

31  67 

7 29 

1 22 

1450 

120  84 

27.80 

4.63 

180 

15.00 

3.45 

.57 

390 

32  50 

7.48 

1 25 

1500 

125  00 

28.77 

185 

15.42 

3.55 

.59 

400 

33  33 

7 67 

1.28 

1600 

133.34 

30.68 

5.11 

190 

15.853 

3.64 

.61 

425 

35  42 

8 15 

1 36 

1 

1 

Note— If  the  desired  sum  is  not  in  the  table,  double  some  number;  for  in- 
stance, if  the  salary  or  wages  is  §2,000,  double  the  sums  opposite  §1,000,  and  so  on 
with  the  rest. 

WAGES,  RENT,  BOARD,  ETC. 

The  sum  will  be  found  heading  the  columns,  and  the  days  and  weeks  on  the 
extreme  left  hand  column.  If  the  desired  sum  is  not  in  the  table,  double  or  trebel 
two  or  three  suitable  numbers. 


TIME. 

$2.50 

$2.75 

$3.00  1 

$3.25 

$3.50 

$3  75 

$4  00 

$4.25 

$4.50 

$4.75 

<£1 

.36 

.39 

.43 

.46 

.50 

53 

.68 

.72 

.78 

.86 

1.93 

1 00 

1.07 

1.14 

1.21 

1.28 

1 36 

©3 

1 39 

1.50 

1 61 

1.71 

1.93 

2 03 

4 

1 86 

2 00 

2 14 

2 28 

2.43 

5 

2 50 

2.68 

2.86 

6 

2.78 

3 00 

3.21 

3.43 

n 1 

3.25 

3 50 

3.75 

4.00 

•g  2 

6 50 

7 00 

7 50 

8 00 

£ 3 

10  50 

11  25 

12.00 

14  00 

15  00 

16  00 

5 

17  50 

18.75 

20  00 

21.25 

22.50 

23.75 

£4 


1.43 
2.14 
2.66 
3.57 
4.28 
5 00 
10.00 

15.00 
20  00 

25.00 


3.00 

3.75 

4 50 

5 25 
10  50 

15.75 

21.00 
26  25 


10.00 
16  50 
22  00 
27  50 


3.28 
4 10 

4 92 

5 75 
11.50 
17  25 
23  00 
28  75 


1.72 
2 58 
3.44 
4.30 
5 16 
6.00 
12  00 
18.00 
24  00 
30.00 


$6.25  $6.50  $6.75  $7.00 


1 78 
2.67 
3.56 
4 45 
5.34 

6.25 
12  50 
18  75 
25  00 

31.25 


2 79 
3.72 
4.65 

5 58 

6 50 

13.00 
19  50 

26.00 
32.50 


1.92 
2 88 

3 84 

4 80 
6 76 
6 75 

13  50 
20.25 
27.00 
83  75 


1 00 

2.00 

3.00 

4.00 

5 00 

6 00 
7 00 

14.00 

21.00 
28  00 
35  00 


1.14 
2 28 
3 52 
4.57 
5.72 
6 86 
8.00 
16  00 
24  00 
32  00 
40.00 


WAGES  AND  MANUFACTURES  COMPARED. 
Ratio  of  Wages  to  Manufactures  Produced. 


Date. 

Belligerents. 

Cost,  Million 
Dollars. 

L’  1 J ,,  t. 

6,250 

100 

Unflol^nmi1 Tnrlroy  ’ 

250 

190 

50 

IfiilR  * 

100 

1,525 

1 IftpQ  " 

225 

1861-65  ... 

United  States  (Civil) j 

North,  6,500 
South,  2,000 
100 

1866.... 

75 

1864-70.... 
1870-71 .... 

Brazil  and  Paraguay 

1,580 

950 

1879.'..’. 

Zuln  and  Afghan.". 

WARS.  The  cost  of  wars  in  the  19th  century  has  been  as  follows:— 


1,900,000 

120,000 

160,000 

110,000 

60,000 

485.000 

63.000 

280.000 
620, COO 

61.000 
65,000 


311.000 

180.000 
40,000 


ENGLISH  WARS  IN  REIGN  OF  QUEEN  YICTORIA. 


.Afghan  war. 
..Aden  Rebellion. 

1851.. 

. Burmese  war. 

1839.. 

1854.. 

. Crimean  war. 

..Syrian  war. 

1856.. 

.China  war. 

1841.. 

1857.. 

Persian  war. 

1841  . 

.Cabal  insurrection. 

1857.. 

.Indian  mutiny. 

I860  . 

..China  war. 

1845.. 

i860.. 

.New  Zealand  war. 

1863.. 

Ashantee  war. 

1850.. 

. Kaffir  war. 

1865.. 

..New  Zealand  war. 

1867 Abyssluiau  war. 

18773 Aehantee  war. 

1879.... Zulu  war. 

1879  ...Afghan  war. 

1881  Transvaal  war. 

1882  ...Egyptian  war. 

1884.-.  Soudan  war. 

1885  ..  French  and  Chinese. 


LENGTH  AND  COST  OF  AMERICAN  WARS. 


WARS. 

Length. 

Cost. 

War  of  the  Revolution. 

7 vears — 1775 — 1782 
1790 

$135,193,703 

War  with  the  Barbary  States  

1803—1804 

3 years— 1812  — 1815 

107,159,003 

'lai ; 

66,000,066' 

Mexican  war 

2 years- 1846-1840 

Civil  war. 

4 years— 1861-  1865 

6,500,000,000 

See  Indian  Wars. 

Number  of  TroopB  from  each  of  the  old  Thirteen  States,  enlisted  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  1775-1  <83, 
Including  Continental  Soldiers  and  Militia. 

Compiled  and  Condensed  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  May  10, 1790.  American  State  Papers, 


STATES. 

1775 

1776  1 

1777 

1778 

1779 

1780 

1781 

1782 

1783 

2,824 

16,444 

4,507 

4,019 

20,372 

4,483 

12,591 

1,783 

13,437 

1,226 

1,777 

700 

744 

733 

7,738 

7,889 

5,298 

1,7^0 

6,563 

4,010 

3,544 

3,687 

1,900 

8,094 

3,056 

2,194 

1,263 

915 

372 

2,075 

5,332 

2,908 

3,756 

4,847 

1,178 

2,586 

3,684 

1,276 

1,267 

660 

1,598 

400 

10,395 

9,464 

3,476 

3,337 

1,346 

1,299 

7,565 

349 

317 

556 

3,329 

6,181 

3,307 

7,830 

2,849 

2,065 

2,107 

974 

3,180 

8,573 

6,986 

6,119 

4,134 

4,920 

3,000 

2,000 

2,173 

3,650 

3,873 

4,500 

6,000 

3,000 

Georgia 

1,000 

2,301 

637 

750 

Total 

37,363 

89,761 

68,720  1 51,046 

44,275 

43,076 

29.340 

18,006 

13.477 

LAST  WAR  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN,  1812-1815. 

The  whole  number  of  Officers  and  Men  in  the  Regular  Service  cannot  be  accu- 
rately given.  The  following  table  of  different  periods  of  the  War  is  the  nearest 
approximation  that  can  be  made. 


Date. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Total. 

Date. 

Officers. 

Men. 

July,  1812 

February,  1813 

301 

1,476 

6,385 

17,560 

6,686 

19,036 

September,  1814.  ..... 
February,  1815 

2.395 

2.396 

35,791 

31,028' 

The  whole  militia  force  raised  during  the  war  was  31,210  officers;  440,412  men; 
Total,  471,622. 

Casualties  reported  during  the  war  of  1812-15. 

Killed 1,877  | Wounded 3,737  1 Total 

NUMBER  OF  MEN  AND  CASUALTIES  IN  THE  REGULAR  AND  VOLUNTEER  FORCES  DUR- 
ING THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO,  1846.-48. 


5,614 


STATES. 

1850. 

1800. 

1870. 

1880. 

Avcruge 
Per  cent. 

New  England 

26 

22 

21 

21 

Middle 

Southern 

21 

18 

Western  

21 

17 

17 

16 

18 

Total 

24 

19 

18 

18 

20 

Regular  Army  includ- 
ing Marines 

Alabama  Volunteers. 
Arkansas  “ 

California  “ 

Florida  “ 

Georgia  “ 

Illinois  “ 

Indiana  “ 

Iowa  “ 

Kentucky  “ 

Louisiana  “ 

Mnrylnnd&D.C“ 
Massachusetts  “ 
Michigan  •* 

MisB'ssinpi  “ 

Missouri  “ 


571 

370 

2,132 

6,123 


4,842 

7,917 

1,355 

1,057 


2,102 


N.  Jersey  Volunteers. 
New  York  “ 

N.  Carolina  “ — 

Ohio  “ 

Pennsylvania*'  .... 
S.  Curolina  “ .... 

Tennessee  “ ..  . 

Texas  “ 

Virginia  “ .... 

Wisconsin  “ .... 

Mormons  “ 

Re-mustered  Volnn- 


12  mos.  Vols.. 


108  Total 101,5 


■5-= 

*! 

£ 

°-S 

•oS 

425 

2,396 

24 

19 

935 

5,536 

18 

2,503 

21 

14 

1,0,7 

30 

26 

5,865 

43 

0 

6.016 

42 

1,320 

146 

585 

844 

4 

1 

101,282 

1,049 

608 

STATIST  All  DICTIONARY, 
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WARS.— Continued. 

THE  FEDERAL  ABMY  DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR  OF  1861-05, 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermout 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut 

New  York....  

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

West  Virginia . 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan  

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri. 


Men  furnished 
under  Act  of 
April  15,  1861, 
for  75,000  mali- 
tia  for 8 months 

Aggregate  No. 
of  men  furn- 
ished under  all 
calls. 

STATES 

Men  furnished  ^ 
under  Act  of 
April  15,  1861,  : 
for  75,000  mill  1 
tin  for  3 months  : 

Aggregate  No. 
of  men  furn- 
ished under  all 
calls. 

771 

71,745 

Kentucky 

78,540 

34,605 

Knnsas 

650 

20,097 

35,246 

12,077 

3,730 

3,147 

2,402 

57,374 

15 

12.906 

467,04? 

216 

3,123 

79.511 

Oregon  

617 

20,175 

366,326 

Washington  Territory 

895 

775 

13.651 

1,279 

4,820 

258.217 

1,965 

781 

90,119 

817 

96,118 

New  Mexico 

1 510 

930 

25,034 

968 

75,860 

Total 

107,836 

10,501 

108,773 

The  number  of  casualties  in  the  volunteer  and  regular  armies  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  war  of  1861-65,  was  reported  by  the  Provost-marshal  General  in 

Killed  in  battle,  61,362;  Died  of  wounds,  34,727;  Died  of  disease,  183,287;  Total 
died,  279,376;  Total  deserted,  199.105. 

Number  of  soldiers  in  the  Confederate  service,  who  died  of  wounds  or  disease 
(partial  statement,)  133,821.  Deserted,  (partial  statement,)  104,428. 

Number  of  United  States  troops  captured  during  the  war,  212,608;  Confederate 
troops  captured,  476,169.  , „ , , _ . , , , 

Number  of  United  States  troops  paroled  on  the  field,  10,431;  Confederate  troops 
paroled  on  the  field,  248,599.  . 

Number  of  United  States  troops  who  died  while  prisoners,  29,125;  Confederate 
troops  who  died  while  prisoners,  26,774. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  1789—1887. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  from  1789  to  the  present  time  as  fixed  by  Congress.  The  figures  are  for  the 
aggregate  of  officers  and  men:— 

Strength 

Year  of  Army. 

1789.  1 Reg’t  Infantry,  1 Battery  Artillery.. . 840 

1792.  Indian  Border  Wars 5,120 

1794.  Peace  established  

ism MS 

3,178 

1810.  , Tjlo1* 

181 2!  War  with  Great  Britain 11.83J 

9,413 

1817  1821.  ’ Peace  establishment 9,980 

1822-1832.  “ “ 

1833-1837.  “ m “ 

1838-1842.  Florida  War 

1843-1846.  Peace  establishment °>u,d 

THE  NATION’S  DEAD. 

TOTAL  Of  INTERMENTS  IN  THE  NATIONAL  MILITARY  CEMETERIES. 


Strength 
of  Army. 
...  .17,812 


Peace  establishment 12*931 

Civil  War  39,273 

. 43^332 

Peace  ertabiiahment 54,641 


Name  of  Cemetery. 


Annapolis,  Md 

. Alexandria,  La 

Alexandria,  Va 

Andersonville,  Ga 

Antlotam,  Md..  

Arlington,  Va 

Ball’s  Bluff,  Va 

Barrancas,  Fla 

Baton  Rouge,  La 

Battle  Ground,  D.  C 

Beaufort,  S.C.  

Beverly,  N.  J 

Brownsville,  Tex 

Camp  Butler,  111 

Camp  Nelson,  Ky 


Chalmette,  La  

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

City  Point,  Va 

Cold  Harbor,  Va 

Corinth,  Miss 

Crown  Hill,  Ind 

Cypress  Hills,  N.  Y 

Danville,  Ky 

Danville,  Va 

Fayetteville,  Ark  

Finn’s  Point,  N.  J 

Florence,  S.  C 

Fort  Donelson,  Tenn 

Fort  Gibson,  1.  T 

Fort  Harrison,  Va.  

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan  . . 

Fort  McPherson,  Neb 

Fort  Smith,  Ark 

Fort  Scott,  Kan 

Fredericksburg,  Va 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

Glendale,  Va 


Interments. 


2,285 

534 

3,402 

12.79-1 

2,853 

11,915 

1 


43 

4,748 

145 

1,417 

1,007 

2.477 

3,344 

6.837 

7.999 

3,778 

673 

1,789 

681 

450 

262 

3,710 

3=35 

1,172 

431 

”*  i99 
158 


2,487 

1,967 


1,818 

4,349 


1,379 

355 

1,165 

583 

5.074 

4,963 

1,374 

1,281 

3,927 

32 

911 


12,770 

1,608 

961 


2,489 

1,306 

3,522 

13.714 

4,671 

16,264 

25 

1,455 

2,964 

43 

9,241 

152 

2,796 

1.362 

3,642 

3,927 

12,511 

12,962 

5,152 

1,954 

5,716 

713 

1,367 


343 

1,327 

1,212 

2,644 


2,427 

814 

1,763 

443 

1,863 

551 

15.257 

8,575 

1,195 


Of  the  whole  number  of 


interments 


Grafton,  W.  Va 
Hampton,  Va... 
Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. 
Jeffersou  City,  Mo.  .... 
Keokuk.  Iowa... 
Knoxville,  Teuu . 

Laurel,  Md 

Lebanou,  V" 

Lexington,  — , -- 
Little  Rock,  Ark. • 
Logan’s  Cross  Ronds,  Ky 

Loudon  Park,  Md 

Marietta,  On 

Memphis.  Tenn 

Mexico  City 

Mobile,  Ala  

Mound  City.  Ill 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Natchez,  Miss  

New  Albany,  Ind 

New  Berne,  N.  L 

Philadelphia,  Pa  ••••••  •• 

Pittsburgh  Land)  gTcnn 

Poplar  Grove,  Va 

Port  Hudson,  La 

Raleigh,  N.  C 

Richmond,  Va 

Rock  Islaud,  111 

Salisbury,  N.  C.. 

San  Antouio,  Tex 

Seven  Pines,  \ a • 

Soldier’s  Home,  D.  C 

Staunton,  \a  

Stone  River,  Teun 

Vicksburgb,  Miss. 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

Winchester,  \u  ....... 

Woodlawo,  Elmira,  N.  > 
Yorktown,  Vo 


known,  and  1,500  unknown  civilians,  and  6,100  known,  and  3,200  unKnown  confed- 
erates. Of  these  latter,  the  greater  portion  are  buried  at  Woodlawn  Cemetery, 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  Finn’s  Point  Cemetery,  near  Salem,  N.  J.  The  interments  at 
Mexico  City  are  mainly  of  those  who  were  killed  or  died  in  that  vicinity  during  the 
Mexican  war,  and  include  also  such  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  may  have 
died  in  Mexico,  and  who,  under  treaty  provision,  have  the  right  of  burial  therein. 
From  the  foregoing  it  will  appear  that  after  making  all  proper  deductions  for 
civilians  and  confederates,  there  are  gathered  in  the  various  places  mentioned  the 
remains  of  nearly  300,000  men,  who  at  one  time  wore  the  blue  during  the  late  war, 
and  who  yielded  up  their  lives  in  defense  of  the  government,  which  now  so  gra- 
ciously cares  for  their  ashes, 

WATER. 

1 cubic  foot  = 63J£  lbs.  or  6%  gallons. 

Do  sea  water  = 64  lbs.  or  6%  gallons. 

1 imperial  gallon  = 10  lbs.  or  217  cubic  inches. 

224  gallons  = 20  cwt.  or  36  cubic  feet. 

A column  of  water,  12  inches  high,  1 inch  square  = 434  lbs. 

A similar  column,  1 inch  diameter  = 341  lbs. 

1 cylindrical  foot  = 4.9  gallons  or  49  lbs. 

An  inch  rainfall  = U%  million  gallons  per  square  mile. 

8 cubic  feet  snow  produces  1 cubic  foot  water. 

Current  requires  minimum  fall,  one-tenth  of  an  inch  per  mile. 

WATER-POWER. 

Niagara  = 10  million  cubic  feet  per  minute,  say  3 million  horse-power  nomi- 
nal, or  9 million  real. 

Ticino  (Italy),  fall  580  feet,  turbines  300  revolutions  per  minute,  with  static 
pressure  250  lbs.,  per  square  inch. 

United  States  have  51,000  water-wheels,  with  1 % million  horse-power  aggre- 
gate. 

WATER-SUPPLY.— Lake  of  Moeris,  made  by  the  Pharoali  of  that  name  was  the 
largest  reservoir  in  the  world.  It  was  fed  by  the  flood  water  of  the  Nile,  This 
reservoir  was  found  to  be  150  square  miles  in  extent,  having  a bank  180  feet  wide 
and  30  feet  high.  Twelve  hundred  square  miles  of  country  could  be  irrigated  by 
it.  Tlascala,  an  ancient  city  of  Mexico,  was  fully  supplied  with  fountains  and 
paths.  Zempoloa  and  Tezcuco  had  water  in  abundance,  the  last  named  being  sup- 
plied after  the  modem  style,  through  pipes.  Water  was  conveyed  to  the  city  o* 
Mexico  from  the  spring  of  Amilco,  near  Churubusco,  by  means  of  pipes.  During 
the  first  century,  Rome  was  served  at  the  rate  of  the  London  water  supply,  or  suf- 
ficient for  a population  of  7,000,000.  There  were  nine  aqueducts;  five  more  were 
added  afterwards,  but  three  of  the  old  acqueducts  suffice  now.  London  has  a sup- 
ply of  thirty  gallons  daily  to  each  person.  The  supply  in  the  large  American  cities, 
Cleveland  Baltimore,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Albany,  Montreal 
and  New  York,  range  from  forty  to  100  gallons  daily  to  each  person.  Mr.  Jolm 
Christopher  Christensen,  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  planned  the  first  water  works  m the 
United  States,  in  1762. 

WEALTH  of  Nations.— See  Capital,  also  Diagram  page  38. 

WEALTH  of  the  United  States— The  total  estimated  true  valuation  of  both 
real  and  personal  property,  by  states  according  to  the  Census  of  1880  is  given,  in 
million  dollars,  as  follows.  Alabama,  378;  Arizona,  23;  Arkansas,  246;  Ca htornnoj 
1.430;  Colorado,  149;  Connecticut,  852;  Dakota,  68;  Delaware  138;  ©'strict  oi 
Columbia,  223 ; Florida,  95;  Georgia,  554;  Idaho,  12;  Illinois,  3,092;  Indiana,  1,  9, 
Iowa  1 415;  Kansas,  675;  Kentucky,  880;  Louisana,  422;  Maine,  501;  Maryhmd,  809; 
Massachusetts,  2,795;  Michigan,  1,370;  Minnesota,  638;  Mississippi,  324;  Missouri 
l 530-  Montana,  29;  Nebraska,  290;  Nevada.  69;  New  Hampshire.  328;  New  Jersey, 

1 433-’  New  Mexico,  30;  New  York,  7,619;  North  Carolina,  440;  Ohio  3,301;  Oregon, 
KSsJ  Rhode  Island,  420;  South  Carolina,  290;  Tennessee,  666; 
Texas  725-  Utah  67;  Vermont,  289;  Virginia,  093;  Washington,  48;  West  Virginia, 
^7^  Wisconsin  969;  Wyoming,  20;  Total  43,642;  against.  30,009,  m M-The  » 
sessed  valuation  fortaxation  purposes  was  in  18S0,  $ 16,902,993,543;  in  1870, 314,178, 
986.732.  8 ee  Taxation. 

WEATHER.  Table  for  foretelling  the  weather  through  the  lunations  of  the 
moon:  (Dr.  Hershell  and  Adam  Clarke). 


If  the  New  Moon,  the  First  Quar- 
ter, the  Full  Moon  or  the  Lust 
Quarter,  enters- 


Iu  Winter. 


Between  midnight  and  2 A.M.... 

“ 2 aud  4 A.  M 

“ 4 and  6 A.  M 

“ 6 and  8 A.M.- 

■*  8 aud  10  A.  M 

«<  10  and  12  A.  M. 

At  12  M.  and  2 P.J^, 

Between  2 and  4 P.  M 

>•  4 aud 6 P.  M 

« 6 and  8 P.  M 


Fair. 

Cold,  frequent  showers 
Raiu. 

Wiud  and  Rain. 

Changeable. 

Frequent  showers. 

Very  rainy, 

Changeable. 

Fair*  if  wind  N.  W.,  rainy  S.  o 
S.  E. 


I Hard  Irost  unless  wind  is  S.or  E. 
Snowy  nnd  stormy. 

Ruin. 

Cohn-ain  if  wind  is  W.,  snow  if  E.  - 
Cold  and  high  wind. 

now  and  rain. 
iFalr  and  mild. 

I Fair’and  frosty  if  wind  is  N.  or  W., 

I I ruin  or  enow  if  S.or  S.  E. 

Do. 

| Fair  apd  frosty. 


Total 


indicated  above,  there  art  about  6,900 


~ OusrRVATIONS  — 1-  The  nearer  the  time  of  the  moon’s  change,  first  quarter 
. „ (aEr.  is  to  midnight,  the  fairer  the  weather  during  7 following 
full,  and  last  fi  js  from  j0  at  night  till  2 next  morning.  2.  The  nearer  to 

'W,  “Thf  phases  of  the  moon  happen,  the  more  foul  or  wet  weather  during  the 

rtoyffollowfng  S,  The  moon’s  change  entering  from  4 to  10  of  the  afternoon, 
may  expect  fair  weather. 
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WEIGHTS  of  Grain.  Seeds,  Etc.-Showing  the  weight  of  gram,  seeds,  etc,,  p 
bushel,  as  established  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  following  States.  The  letter  m 
indicates  sold  by  measure. 


a rT,TfftrPT ^ AT>  DICTION AH.T1  ■ 

The  world’s  production  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Wheat,  lbs 

Rye 

Corn 

Oats  

Barley 

Buckwheat 

Clover  Seed 

Timothy  Seed  ... 

Flux  Seed 

Hemp  Seed 

Blue  Grass  Seed.. 

Apples,  dried 

Peaches,  dried  ... 

Coarse  Salt.  

Fine  Salt 

Potatoes 

Peas 

Beans 

Castor  Beaus 

OnioDB 

Corn  Meal 

Mineral  Coal  ..  . ■ 

To  reduce  cubic  feet  to  bushels,  struck  measure,  divide  the  cubic  feet  by  50 
and  multiply  by  45. 

WEIGHT  and  Stature  of  Man— The  mean  weight  and  statureof  the  human  body 
at  birtb,  and  at  every  subsequent  age. 

MALES.  FEMALES. 


AGE. 

Feet. 

Pounds. 

AGE. 

Feet. 

Pounds. 

0 

1.62 

6.42 

2 56 

3 00 

27.67 

■ 

3.38 

35  29 

J| 

3.92 

47  10 



4.26 

56.57 



13 

4 60 

72.65 



4.92 

5.10 

104  34 

18 

5.13 

112.55 

.... 

5.16 

115.30 



5.18 

119.82 



5 18 

121.81 



5.04 

123.86 

^ 

60  

4.97 

119.76 

15; 

4 97 

113  60 

4.94 

108.80 

90  

5.29 

127  54 

90  

4.94 

108  81 

Mean,  103.66  lbs.  Mean,  93.T3  lbs. 

WHEAT.— Bee  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Products,  also  Diagram  page  42. 
WHISKY.— See  Distilled  Spirits. 

WHITE  and  Colored  Population.— See  Population. 

WIND. — The  velocity  and  pressure  per  square  foot  is:— 


Feet 
r Second. 
5 
10 


60 

70 


Miles 
per  Hour. 

8 Vi 


Pressure,  Lbs. 
per  Square  Foot. 

4 OZ. 

1 lb. 

214  lbs. 

614  “ 

9 “ 

12H  “ 


Feet 

per  Second, 
80 
90 
100 
110 
120 


Miles 
per  Hour. 
54 


Pressure,  Lbs. 
per  Square  Foot. 
16  lbs. 

2014 


The  average  pressure  in  England  is  257  miles  daily,  or  10^  per  hour,  say  15  feet 
per  second,  equal  to  10  oz.  per  square  foot. 

Of  the  general  and  periodical  currents,  the  trade  winds  are  most  important, 
and  these  prevail  between  the  parallels  30  deg.  N,  and  30  deg,  S.,  latitude,  but  at- 
tain tlieir  full  breadth  and  force  only  in  mid  ocean,  and  are  very  materially  cir- 
cumscribed near  the  Eastern  and  Western  continents.  Trade  winds  blow,  with 
occasional  interruptions  and  modifications  more  or  less  regularly  round  the  globe: 
in  many  places,  as  on  the  coast  of  Africa  in  summer  and  autumn,  they  are  south- 
erly, and  assume  the  character  of  monsoon  winds.  From  a very  early  period  the 
monsoon  winds,  that  appear  to  be  a modification  of  the  trade  winds,  have  attrac- 
ted the  attention  of  the  navigator,  as,  by  taking  advantage  of  their  regular  blow- 
ing, a quick  and  easy  journey  can  be  depended  on.  The  northeast  monsoon  blows 
from  November  to  March,  the  southwest  monsoon  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  be- 
ginning of  October. 


WINE.— The  consumption  of  Wine  by  countries  is  as  follows:— 


Million  Gnllons 
Gallons.  per  Inhnb. 

Great  Britain 15  0 44 

France 780  21.00 

Germany 120  2.70 

Russia 24  0 30 

Austria 300  7.90 


Italy... 

Spam 


Gallons 
per Inhab. 
17  40 
13.60 
14.20 
0.51 


Rudesheimer  is  worth  $100  a gallon.  Prince  WoronzofE  sells  his  Tokay,  220 
years  old,  at  $45  a bottle.  Champagne  vintage  averages  20  million  bottles,  of 
which  France  exports  17  millions.  The  Xerez  vineyards,  15,000  acres,  produce 
4 million  gallons  yearly  of  sherry.  Wine  loses  strength  after  200  years. 


Acres, 

Thousands 

Omitted. 

5,150 

4,650 

2,720 

420 

1,580 


Value 
Million  $ 
225 
150 


GaU?S0 
per  Acre. 
140 


France  

Italy  

Spain 

Portugal 

Austria...' 

Germany 

Russia 

United  States *30 

Algeria 51 

South  Africa 

Australia 

Argentine  Republic £3 

Various 

Total 15,222  2,146  650  140 

The  production  is  declining  in  Europe,  but  increasing  in  Algeria,  United 
States  and  Argentine  Republic.  Good  artificial  wine  is  made  in  France,  10  de- 
grees alcohol.  See  Drink  of  Nations. 

WOOD— The  relative  value  and  weights  of  woods— showing  comparative  value 
of  fire  woods  for  fuel  in  a seasoned  state , or  when  burnt  to  charcoal.  Sliellbark 
hickory  being  taken  at  100  as  the  standard:— 


NAME. 


Value  Weight. 


Shellbark  Hickory 

Pignut  Hickory 

Chestnut  White  Oak 

Service-tree,  or  Shade  bush  . 

White  Oak 

Western  Hickory 

While  Ash 

Dogwood 

Post  Oak 

Swamp  Whortleberry 

Barren  Scrub  Oak 

Witch  Hazel 

Pin  Oak : 

Scrub  Black  Oak. 

Apple 

Rea  Oak 

Persimmon  

Sour-gum 

Barren  Oak 

Mountain  Laurel  

White  Beech  

American  Hornbeam 

Black  Walnut 


4,241 

3,955 

3,964 

3,821 

3,705 

3,450 

3,643 

3.464 


3,505 

3,339 

3,254 

3.115 

3,254 

3,178 

3,142 

3,102 

2,963 

3,236 

3,218 

3,044 


NAME. 


Value  Weight. 


Black  Birch 

Black  Chestnut  Oak.. 

Yellow  Oak 

Hard  Maple - 

Sassafras 

White  Elm 

Sweet  Gum 

American  Holly 

Large  Magnolia 

Red  Cedar 

Wild  Cherry 

Soft  Maple  

Yellow  Pine,  soft 

Yellow  Poplar 

Spanish  Oak 

Sycamore 

American  Chestnut. . . 

Butternut  ■ 

White  Birch 

Jersey  Pine 

Pitch  Pine 

White  Pine ...  . 


3,115 

3,030 

2,919 

2,878 

2,763 

2,593 

2,834 

2,691 

2.704 

2,525 

2,668 

2,658 

2,463 

2,516 

2,449 

2.391 

2.333 

2,534 

2,369 

2,137 

1,906 

1,858 


WOOL.— The  average  annual  clip  of  the  world  is:— 


Wool, 

Million  Lbs. 

Sheep. 

Millions. 

Lbs.  Wool 
per  Sheep. 

Value  of 
Clip, 

Million  $. 

Vulue  of 
Fleece. 
Cents. 

42*4 

6‘/* 

87. 

241 

112 

28 

4.0 

88 

23 

3.8 

80 

25 

3 2 

180 

49 

3.7 

65 

21 

3.1 

21 

7 

8.0 

6.0 

82 

25 

3.3 

Belgium,  Holland,  etc 

47 

260 

15 

76 

3.1 

3.4 

32.0 

40 

12 

3 

4.0 

390 

66 

5.9 

97.5 

52 

11 

4.7 

26 

8 

3.3 

7 5 

Algeria 

32 

9 

3.6 

8.5 

94 

1,657 

407 

4 1 

432.5 

100 

The  wool  crop  of  the  United  States  shows  a rapid  annual  increase  as  follows, 
in  million  pounds:  1800,  8;  1830, 18;  18d0,  62;  1850, 90;  1800,  112;  1870,  167 ; 1890,  265 
Great  Britain  consumes  338  million  pounds;France,  330;  United  States,  320;  Ger- 
many, 190  and  Russia  170.  One  pound  of  washed  wool  produces  one  yard  of  cloth, 

WORK.— Foot-tons  of  energy  expended  in:— 

Dock  laborers 325 

Pile  driving 332 

Pavior. . ocn 


Walking  1 mile  WA 

“ 4 miles ••  £0 

Carrying  60  lbs.  1 mile 25 

“ “ 4 miles 100 


4 miles. . 
Peddler’s  day’s  work.. 
Convict’s  “ 


Turning  a winch 374 

Man’s  ordiuary  work 300 

Very  hard  work 400 

WORKERS,  Female— In  the  United  States  in  1880  there  were  women  workers 
as  follows: 

Artlata 2,061  I Journalists 288  I PieochraB 165 

Authors  320  Lawyers  . 75 1 Printers 3,456 

Barbers.." ..  ." 2,902  1 Musicians 13,181  I Tailors 52,098 

Dressmakers 281,928  | Physicians - 2,433  | TeacherB 1o4,37j 

WRECKS.— The  loss  of  value  and  life  by  shipwreck  per  annum  is  as  follows:— 


Ships  and  Cargoes, 

Flag.  Thousands  Omitted.  Lives  Lost. 

RrlliBti $94,500  2,090 

French 10,500  250 

German 17,000  400 

Russian 7,500  200 

Austrian 4,000  HO 

Italian 10,250 


Flag.  Th 

Spanish 

Dutch  — 

United  States.. 
Various  


6,000 

6,000 

47,000 

31,050 


Total.. 


5,400 


The  total  value  of  shipping  and  merchandise  sent  over  the  sea  annually  is 
almost  7,000  million  dollars,  and  the  loss  is  about  3^  per  cent,  or  less  than  l per 
cent,  per  voyage. 

YARN— The  nations  who  import  all  kinds  of  yarn  are  as  follows:— Germany, 
70:  France,  25;  Russia,  32;  Austria,  33;  Italy,  21;  Spain,  14;  Holland,  20;  China,  21, 
Other  Countries,  101 ; total,  397  million  pounds.  The  exporting  nations  in  million 
pounds  are;  Great  Britain,  320;  Belgium,  42:  France,  20;  Switzerland,  15;  total, 
397.  The  value  of  British  yarn  exported  in  1881  was  $88,465,000. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


GOVERNMENT— In  man’s  social  and  moral  nature  is 
furnished  the  necessity  of  government:  As  a reason- 
able and  dependent  being  he  is  fitted  for  society  and 
Saw.  Law  is  a rule  of  action.  Government  is  the  em- 
bodiment, the  defender  and  the  enforcer  of  law. 

RIGHTS— A right  is  either  a just  claim  or  a just  and 
lawful  claim.  Rights  are  political  and  civil.  Political 
rights  are  those  which  belong  to  the  citizen  in  his  rela- 
tion to  government.  Civil  rights  are  those  which  are 
not  political,  and  which  are  often  termed  natural  or 
inalienable  rights.  They  include:  I.  Absolute  rights, 
and  II.  Relative  rights.  I.  Absolute  civil  rights  are 
those  which  man  possesses  as  an  individual,  in  his 
relation  as  a member  of  society  to  other  members  of 
society. 

Pwo  classes  of  these  rights  are  often  termed  ler- 
son  :1  rights,  or  the  rights  of  persons.  They  embrace. 
1.  The  Rights  of  Personal  Security.  Tho  right  from 
injury  to  life,  body, health,  reputation.  II.  The  Rights 
of  Personal  liberty.  The  right  to  go  where  one 
chooses. 

The  other  two  classes  of  Absolute  Bights  are  i.  The 
Right  of  Private  Property.  The  right  to  acquire  prop- 
erty ana  enjoy  it,  without  molestation.  (2.)  Behgious 
Bights.  The  right  of  men  to  worship  God  according 
1 1 "the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences. 

II.  Relative  Civil  Bights  are  those  which  men  possess 
In  relation  to  particular  persons  or  classes  These  are 
either  public  or  private.  Public  Civil  Bights  are  those 
man  possesses  in  his  relations  to  the  government 
(except  the  right  to  participate  in  it.)  Tt  mcludes  the 
right  of  the  government  and  its  officers  to  our  respect 

and  obedience.  . , . » 

Private  Civil  Bights  embraces  those  in  relation  of 
(1.)  Husband  and  wife.  (2.)  Parent  and  child.  (3.) 
Guardian  and  ward.  (4.)  Employer  and  employed. 

LIBERTY  is  the  freedom  man  possesses  to  enjoy  his 
rights.  It  embraces:  (a.)  Natural  Liberty. 
Political  Liberty,  (c.)  Civil  Liberty,  (d.)  Rehgio 
Liberty. 

LAW.— The  object  of  Law  is  to  defend  and  secure 
man  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  right.  “c“  ' e 

Political  Law.  (2.)  Civil  or  Municipal  Law.  The 
Moral  Law  prescribes  man's  duties  to  his  fellow  man 
and  to  God.  It  is  contained  in  the  Ten  Co““‘™ 
ments,  to  love  God  with  all  our  hearts,  and  our  neigh- 
bor  as  ourselves.  It  is  broader  and  more  comp  e 
sive  than  Political  or  Civil  Law. 

FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT.  — The  different  forms  of 
government  are:  „ . , 

I.  Patriarch ial. — In  the  early  stages  of  the  world. 

II.  Theocratical. — The  direct  government  of  the 
Jews  by  Jehovah. 


III.  Monarchial.  — The  government  by  a King,  an 
Emperor  or  a Prince.  This  may  be 

(a.)  Absolute,  when  all  the  power  rests  in  the  one 
governing,  or 

(b.)  Limited,  when  the  power  of  the  monarch  is 
abridged  by  law,  legislative  bodies,  or  other  power. 

A Monarchy  may  be  either 

(a.)  Hereditary,  as  when  it  passes  from  father  to  son; 
or  from  a monarch  to  his  successor,  or 

(b.)  Elective— When  on  the  death  of  a monarch  his 
successor  is  chosen  by  an  election. 

IV.  Aristocratical. — When  the  government  is  ad- 
ministered by  a few  persons  distinguished  by  birth, 
rank,  wealth,  etc. 

V.  Democratical  or  Republican— When  the  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  the  people.  This  may  be 

(a.)  Pure  Democracy. — When  the  people  meet  in  one 
body  to  make  laws  and  appoint  officers,  or 

(b.)  A Republican  or  Representative  Democracy, 
often  Ciilled  a Commonwealth  ; whev  tJ  e people 
through  delegates  or  representatives  ei  laws  and 
choose  officers. 


OUR  GOVERNMENT.— There  have  Deen  ..nree  stages  in 
io  government  of  our  country:  the  Colonial  Govem- 
lent:  the  Confederation  and  the  National  Govern- 
lent. 

The  Colonial  Governments  were  the  governments  ot 
le  different  colonies  when  the  inhabitants  were  Brit- 
ih  subjects. 

There  were  originally  three  different  forms  ot  gov- 
rnment  in  the  colonies,  viz.:  The  Charter,  the  Pro- 
rietary,  and  the  Royal  Governments.  The  Charter  Gov- 
rnments  were  confined  to  New  England;  the  middle 
nd  southern  colonies  were  divided  between  the  Pro- 
rietary  and  the  Royal  Governments. 

The  Charter  Governments  were  composed  of  a Gov 
rnor  Deputy-governor,  and  Assistants,  elected  by 
he  people;  these,  with  the  freemen,  i.  e„  citizens  of 
ie  colony,  were  to  compose  the  “General  Courts, 
rhich  were  authorized  to  appoint  such  officers,  and 
lake  such  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Jlony  as  to  them  might  seem  meet.  These .first  foims 
f government  in  New  England  cantamed  the  same 
rinciples  as,  and  were  doubtless  the  origin  of,  our  lie- 

^rh^Proprietary  Governments  were  those  of  Mary- 
md,  Pennsylvania,  the  Carolinas  and  Jersey. j Part 
f these  soon  became  Royal  Governments.  In  he 
■roprietary  governments,  the  power  ot  appointing 
fficers  and  making  laws  rested  ill  the  proprietors,  by 
fe  advice  and  asfent,  generally,  of  the  freemen  In 

omeof  them,  as  in  the  Carolinass,„^larirregul|  - 

ies  were  found.  In  all,  great  confusion  took  Plac®; 

In  the  Royal  Governments,  which  were  New  Y ork, 
rirginia,  ^Georgia  and  Delaware,  the  Governor  and 


Council  were  appointed  by  the  croton;  and  the  people 
elected  representatives  to  the  Colonial  legislature 
The  Governor  had  a negative  in  both  houses  of  the 
legislature;  and  most  of  the  officers  were  appointed  by 
the  king. 

The  colonists  had  no  representatives  in  Parliament, 
and  when  an  obnoxious  act  was  passed  by  that  body, 
laying  duties  on  all  tea,  glass,  paper,  etc.,  imported  into 
the  colonies,  the  American  people  resisted  it  justly, 
claiming  there  should  be  no  taxation  without  represen- 
tation. Their  petition  for  a repeal  of  the  unjust  pro- 
ceeding being  of  no  avail,  they  resisted  the  tax.  Troops 
were  sent  to  enforce  it,  resulting  in  the  war  of  Ameri 
can  Independence. 

THE  CONFEDERATION.— In  the  year  1774  the  colonies 
united  in  the  plan  of  a Congress  to  consult  on  the 
common  good,  and  to  resist  the  claims  of  the  English 
Parliament.  It  was  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from 
the  different  colonies.  (See  Continental  Congress 
1775-76.) 

THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT.— The  Confederation 
was  found  to  be  radically  defective,  having  reference 
mainly  to  the  condition  of  the  country  in  the  time  of 
war  instead  of  peace.  It  was  inherently  weak,  in  that 
it  had  merely  a Legislative  department  and  no  Execu- 
tive and  Judicial  Department.  It  could  do  but  little 
more  than  recommend  measures.  It  could  borrow 
money  but  it  had  no  means  of  raising  money  to  pay  the 
debts  contracted.  It  could  determine  what  number  of 
troops  the  several  States  should  furnish,  but  it  could 
uot  enforce  its  demands.  It  could  levy  no  taxes  or 
duties,  that  power  being  reserved  to  the  several  States. 
Each  State  imposed  such  duties  with  foreign  countries 
and  with  the  other  States,  as  it  s;.7  fit.  Hence  arose 
discord  and  jealousies.  . . 

Convention  of  1 786.— The  Legist  y'2  of  Virginia, 
in  January,  1786,  proposed  a convention  of  commis- 
sioners to  take  into  account  the  subject  of  trade  and 
commercial  regulations.  The  commissioners  of  five 
States  only,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware  and  Virginia,  met  pursuant  to  the  call  at 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  September,  17S0.  These  Com- 
missioners recommended  a general  convention  of  all 
the  States  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  May.  17S7,  to  con- 
sider, not  the  regulations  of  commeroe,  but  amendments 
to  the  articles  of  confederation  to  make  the  union  of 
the  States  more  effective. 

Convention  of  1 787. -In  accordance  with  this  rec- 
ommendation, in  February,  1787,  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  calling  for  a convention.  All  the  States,  ex- 
cept Rhode  Island,  sent  delegates,  who  met  and 
framed  the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  recommended  Congress  to  submit  it  to  the  several 
States  for  their  adoption. 

Adoption  of  Constitution. —As  soon  as  nine  States 
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ratified  the  Constitution  it  was  to  go  into  effect  as  far 
as  those  States  were  concerned.  In  July,  1788,  the 
ninth  State,  New  Hampshire,  sent  in  its  ratification. 
North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  did  not  send  their 
ratification  until  one  year  after  the  government  was 
organized. 

COLONIAL  HISTORY— As  early  as  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  the  islands  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  were 
discovered  and  settled  by  Northmen.  Lief  discovered 
New  Foundland  and  NovaScotia,  A.D.  1000, and  Thor- 
valdg  the  Northman,  sailed  for  America  two  years  later. 

The  Welsh  claim  to  have  discovered  America  in  1170. 
Subsequently,  Zeno,  a Venetian,  1380;  Columbus,  an 
Italian.  1492:  Cabot,  a Venetian,  in  the  services  of  Eng- 
land, 1497 ; Ponce  de  Leon,  a Spanish  soldier,  1512;  and 
Balboa;  a Spaniard,  1513,  made  yoyages  of  discovery  to 
the  New  World.  Repeated  attempts  of  the  Spanish 
and  English  to  establish  a permanent  settlement  in 
America  were  defeated  until  the  beginning  of  the 
Seventeenth  century,  when  Captain  Newport,  with  105 
persons— with  few  laborers  or  artisans,  and  no  families, 
of  the  London  Company,  arrived  at  Jamestown,  in 
Virginia,  and  began  the  first  permanent  British  and 
white  settlement  in  North  America,  Two  years  pre- 
vious (1605)  Royal  letters  patent  had  been  issued  to  the 
London  and  Plymouth  Companies.  England  was  at 
this  time  a hereditary  Monarchy,  greatly  limited  by 
law,  with  the  King  often  at  war  for  his  prerogatives 
against  the  encroachments  of  parliament,  which  in 
turn  represented  only  the  upper  classes. 

1608.  Captain  John  Smith  chosen  president  of  the 
colony  at  Jamestown. 

1609.  A new  charter  granted  to  the  Virginia 
colonies— Lord  Delaware  made  governor. 

1613.  New  York  settled  by  the  Dutch— the  island 
purchased  from  the  Manhattan  Indians  for  §24  was 
fortified  and  called  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York. 
Settlements  immediately  followed  at  Orange,  now 
Albany,  and  in  New  Jersey. 

1619.  The  first  representative  government  in 
America,  at  Jamestown,  Virginia,  established  “ a gen- 
eral assembly,”  composed  of  a governor,  council,  and 
two  representatives  from  each  town,  borough,  or  “ hun- 
dred.” Slavery  was  first  introduced  among  the  colonies 
by  the  captain  of  a Dutch  vessel,  who  sold  twenty 
negroes  at  Jamestown,  Va. 

1620.  First  Political  union  of  Freemen.  Arrival 

of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  Cape  Cod,  Massachu- 
setts—in  the  ship  May  Flower,  before  landing  they 
formed  a political  union,  styled  by  them  “ The  Compact 
of  Liberty,”  as  follows:  “In  the  name  of  God,  Amen, 
we,  whose  names,  are  hereunder  written,  (41  male 
adults)  the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  sovereign  lord 
King  James  — , having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of 
God,  and  advancement  of  the  Christian  Faith  and 
honor  of  our  King  and  country,  a voyage  to  plant  the 
first  colony  in  the  northern  part  of  Virginia,  do,  by 
these  presents,  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  our- 
selves together  into  a civil  body  politic  for  our  better 
ordering  and  preservation  and  furtherance  of  the  ends 
aforesaid,  and  by  virtue  hereof,  to  enact,  constitute  and 
frame  such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  con- 
stitutions and  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be 
thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general  good 
of  the  colony,  and  to  which  we  promise  all  due  submis- 
sion and  obedience.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  here- 
unto subscribed  our  names  at  Cape  Cod  this  eleventh 
day  of  November, -,  Anno  Domini,  1620.” 

1621.  Virginia  secures  the  first  written  Con- 
stitution, and  is  given  an  elective  legislature  and  trial 
by  jury. 

1624.  Virginia’s  independence  gives  offense  to 
the  British  ruler.  Its  government  is  entrusted  to  a gov- 
ernor, and  twelve  councilmen  chosen  by  the  King,  and 
is  made  a royal  province. 

1627.  The  Plymouth  Colonists  purchase  from 
the  non-emigrating  members  the  remaining  interest 
in  the  colony, 


1628.  First  Union  of  Plantations,  by  agreement  of 
Naumkeag  (Salem),  Wessagusset  (Weymouth),  Nan- 
tasket,  Piscataqua,  Cocheco  (Dover),  and  Shawm ut 
(Boston),  to  defray,  with  Plymouth,  the  expense  (about 
§60)  of  Miles  Standish,  and  his  band  in  reducing  the 
ungodly  Thomas  Morton  of  “ Merry  Mount  ” (Mount 
Wollaston),  now  Braintree,  Mass. 

“The  Petition  of  Rights,”  embodying  the  most  press- 
ing grievances,  agreed  to  by  parliament,  and  reluct- 
antly accepted  by  the  English  king. 

1629.  Massachusetts  Bay  Chartered.  Puritans 
arrive  at  Salem  and  Charlestown.  Transfer  of  the 
government  to  the  colonists,  with  the  right  to  elect 
governor,  deputy-governor  and  eighteen  assistants,  con- 
stituting the  “General  Court”  or  legislature.  The 
establishment  of  “Patroons,”  or  founders  of  colonies  of 
not  less  than  fifty  persons,  with  the  right  of  lordship  or 
government  under  a “ Charter  of  Liberties,”  granted  by 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company  in  New  Netherlands 

1630.  Grant  to  Plymouth  Colony  of  a charter  to 
William  Bradford  and  others.  Arrival  of  nearly  1,000 
Puritans.  New  settlements  made  at  Charlestown,  Bos- 
ton, Watertown  and  Dorchester.  Local  self-govern- 
ment granted  each.  First  house  erected  at  Boston  in 
July.  First  execution  for  murder  in  Plymouth  Colony. 
John  Billington  hung.  Warwick  secures  patent  to 
Connecticut.  Robert  Heath  secures  a grant  of  Carolina 
from  the  King. 

1631.  The  second  “General  Court”  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  limits  the  franchise  to  church  members. 
Mason  & Gorges  divide  Laconia,  the  former  taking 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  latter  all  east  thereof.  Lords 
Say,  Seal,  Brooke  and  others,  secure  Warwick’s  patent 
to  Connecticut. 

1632.  Magistrates  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts 
first  chosen  by  the  freemen  in  the  colony.  Electing 
sixteen  delegates  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  by  eight  towns  of  the  colony.  The  magis- 
trates of  the  Colony  order  that  no  tobacco  should  be 
used  publicly.  The  General  Court  pass  an  act  that 
whosoever  should  refuse  the  office  of  governor  should 
pay  a fine  of  £20,  unless  he  was  chosen  two  years  con- 
secutively, and  £10  for  refusing  to  be  a councillor  or 
magistrate.  Maryland  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore. 

1633.  Virginia  enacts  laws  for  the  suppression  of 
religious  secretaries.  The  Dutch  erect  a fort  on  the 
Connecticut  river,  in  the  present  town  of  Hartford. 

1634.  Commissioners  appointed  by  England  to 
supervise  Colonial  affairs,  with  power  to  revoke  Char- 
ters. Resistance  threatened  by  Plymouth  Colony  and 
refusal  to  surrender  Charter.  Two  delegates  from  each 
of  the  twelve  towns  obtain  seats  in  the  General  court 
and  swear  Allegiance  to  Colonial  Authorities  intead  of 
to  the  crown,  by  the  “Freemans  Oath”.  Roger  Will- 
iams banished  from  Salem  on  account  of  his  religious 
belief. 

1636.  First  representative  assembly  in  Maryland; 
Lord  Baltimore  claimed  the  right  to  initiate  legislation 
and  declared  its  laws  void.  Renewed  attemps  to  with- 
draw its  charter  from  Massachusetts  Bay  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  English  patentees.  First  voting  by  ballot,  for 
delegates  to  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
First  grand  jury  at  Boston.  Political  disturbances  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  First  Puritan  settlement  in 
Connecticut,  from  Plymouth  Colony. 

1636.  Local  town  goverment  in  Massachusetts 
recognized  by  law  of  general  court.  Puritan  colony  at 
Hartford,  and  first  court  held  April  26.  Charles  I. 
sends  back  the  gov ernor  of  Virginia  to  rule  the  province, 
“ if  but  for  a day,  ” in  denial  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
colonists.  Roger  Williams  and  associates  found  Prov- 
idence R.  I,  under  a compact:  “ To  submit  themselves 
in  active  and  passive  obedience  to  all  such  orders  and 
agreements  as  should  be  made  for  the  public  good  of 
the  body  in  an  orderly  way,  by  major  consent  of  the 
present  inhabitants,  masters  of  families,  incorporated 
together  into  a township,  and  such  others  as  they  shall 
admit  into  the  same,  only  in  civil  things.”  Right  of  taxa- 
tion in  Plymouth  Colony  denied  except  by  consent  of 
80 


the  freemen  in  public  assemb  y.  ?irst  code  of  laws  of 
Plymouth  Colony  compiled. 

1637.  First  Union  of  New  England  Colonies  for 
the  war  against  the  Pequod  Indians. 

First  Project  of  Political  Union  of  New  England 
Colonies,  proposed  by  legislature  of  Plymouth  to  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  M .y  12,  and  by  Connecticut,  August  21. 
“The  apprehensions  of  Connecticut  dictated  such  ex- 
treme reserve  in  relation  to  grants  of  power  to  the 
proposed  Confederacy,  that  Massachusetts  did  not  deem 
it  advisable  to  promote  the  scheme.” 

1638.  “Because  some  preeminence  was  yielded  to 
Massachusetts,”  Connecticut  wished  to  reserve  to  each 
colony  a negative  on  the  acts  of  the  Confederacy,  in 
which  case,  Massachusetts  contended,  “all  would  have 
come  to  nothing.”  Coddington  and  other  friends  of 
Anne  Hutchinson  found  the  second  Colony  in  Rhode 
Island,  under  the  compact. 

1639.  Project  of  Political  Union  of  Colonies 
renewed  by  Connecticut  b’  . rejected  by  Massachusetts, 
“not  being  satisfied  with  having  an  equal  vote  in  the 
Confederacy  w ith  the  smaller  colonies.”  A constitution 
framed  by  Connecticut  colonists,  the  assembly  compri- 
sing an  elected  representative  from  each  town,  besides 
the  governor  and  six  magistrates  elected  by  the  whole 
colony.  A house  of  burgesses  provided  for  in  Maryland, 
to  consist  of  representatives  elected  by  the  people, 
First  printing  press,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  First  assem- 
bly of  New  Haven  Colony.  Settlement  at  Brunswick, 
in  “the  province  of  Maine,”  put  itself  under  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  Government 
of  Plymouth  Colony  changed  from  universal  to  repre- 
sentative democracy.  Newport,  R.  I.,  colony  established 
by  dissenters  from  Anne  Hutchinson’s  colony.  “We, 
whose  names  are  underwritten,  do  hereby  solemnly,  in 
the  presence  of  Jehovah,  incorporate  ourselves  into  a 
body  politic,  and  as  He  shall  help,  will  submit  our  per- 
sons, lives  and  estates  unto  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  and  to  all  those  perfect 
and  absolute  laws  of  Plis  Holy  Word  of  Truth,  to  be 
judged  and  guided  thereby.”  They  chose  a governor, 
deputy-governor  and  five  assistants.  First  General 
Election  in  Hartford,  John  Hayes,  first  governor. 
Dissenters  from  Massachusetts  found  Exeter  Colony  in 
what  is  now  New  Hampshire.  Puritans  from  England 
found  New  Haven  Colony,  and  formed  this  “Plantation 
Covenant:” 

“That,  as  in  matters  that  concern  the  gathering  and 
ordering  of  a church,  so  likewise  in  all  public  offices 
which  concern  civil  order,  as  choice  of  magistrates  and 
officers,  making  and  repealing  of  laws,  dividing  allot- 
ments of  inheritance,  and  all  things  of  like  nature,”  they 
would  “be  ordered  by  the  rules  which  the  scripture  held 
forth.” 

Massachusettts  again  refuses  to  surrender  her  charter 
on  the  demand  of  royal  commissioners.  A Swedish 
Colony  settled  on  the  Delaware. 

1640.  The  use  of  tobacco  prohibited  by  the  Gen- 
eral court  of  Massachusetts.  Number  of  colonists  of 
all  ages  in  New  England  at  this  time  was  about  twen- 
ty-one thousand. 

1641.  William  Bradford  surrenders  The  Charter 
of  Plymouth  Colony  to  the  whole  body  of  freeman. 
“The  Body  of  Liberties”  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  a con- 
stitution or  code  of  100  enactments,  providing  among 
other  matters,  that  “there  shall  never  be  any  bond  sla- 
very, villeinage  or  captivity  among  us,  unless  it  be 
lawful  captives  taken  in  war,  such  as  willingly  sell 
themselves  or  are  sold  to  us;”  and  that  “there  should  be 
no  monopolies,  but  of  such  new  inventions  as  were 
profitable  to  tha  country,  and  that  for  a short  time 
only.” 

1642.  Committe  on  Colonial  Union  appointed  by 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  confer  with  repre- 
sentatives of  other  colonies.  The  King  authorizes  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  the  upper  house  to  consist  of  the 
Governor  and  Council. 

1643.  Hence,  a meeting  at  Boston,  May  10,  of 
delegates  from  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut 
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and  New  Haven;  “United  Colonies  of  New  England” 
established  by  them,  May  19,  mainly  for  mutual  protec- 
tion against  their  enemies.  Two  commissioners  from 
each  colony  formed  the  Union  which  was  only  an  ad- 
visory body;  this  union  lasted  until  1686.  Rhode  Is- 
land sought  admission  but  was  refused  unless  it  would 
submit  to  Plymouth  Colony. 

1 644.  Rhode  Island  Colonies  unite  under  a charter 
with  a more  democratic  government.  Division  of  the 
general  court  of  Massachusetts  into  two  chambers,  in- 
suring greater  freedom  to  the  direct  representatives  of 
the  people.  The  New  England  “Blue  Laws”  passed 
1644—46,  among  which  are  to  be  found  these  peculiar 
enactments.  Blasphemy,  idolatory,  adultery  and  witch- 
craft were  punished  by  death,  and  for  any  crime  com- 
mitted on  Sunday  the  additional  punishment  of  cut- 
ting off  an  ear  was  added.  Kissing  a woman  on  the 
street  was  punished  by  flogging,  which  penalty  was 
actualy  inflicted  about  a century  later  upon  an  English 
Sea  Captain  who  saluted  his  wife  on  a street  in  Boston 
after  a long  separation.  Intemperance  and  all  immo- 
rality were  punished  with  great  rigor,  and  keepers  of 
inns  and  public  houses  were  required  to  be  persons  of 
approved  character  and  possessed  of  a competency,  as 
they  were  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their 
guests,  and  the  morality  of  their  houses. 

1 645.  First  trials  and  executions  for  witchcraft  in 
New  England,  four  persons  being  put  to  death.  Sla- 
very .discountenanced  in  Massachusetts  by  return  of 
two  kidnapped  slaves.  Cleyborne’s  rebellion  causes 
civil  war  in  Maryland,  eventuating  some  years  later  in 
extension  of  popular  privileges.  Progress  in  New 
Netherlands  promoted  by  treaty  with  Indians. 

1646.  Colonial  freedom  vindicated  by  Governor 
Winslow,  of  Plymouth  Colony,  from  disloyalty  to  Eng- 
land. The  Assembly  of  Maryland  pass  laws  tolerat- 
ing liberty  of  conscience  in  religious  belief.  The  friends 
orQuakers  first  came  to  Massachusetts,  against  whom 
laws  were  passed. 

1 04.7 , Legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act 
against  the  Jesuits.  First  general  Assembly  in  Rhode 
Island.  Complete  freedom  of  religion  established.  All 
men  may  walk  as  their  consciences  persuade  them, with- 
out molestation  every  one  in  the  name  of  his  God. 

1 648.  Laws  of  Massachusetts  first  printed.  Free 
schools  established  by  law. 

Margaret  Jones  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  executed  for 
witchcraft. 

The  “Cambridge  Platform”  and  the  “Westminster 
Confession  of  faith”  adopted  by  a majority  of  the  Hew 
England  churches.  Intolerance  in  Virginia.  The  Gover- 
nor orders  the  Congregational  Church  and  its  pastor  to 
leave  the  colony.  Population  of  the  Colony  la, 000 
whites  and  300  negroes.  Act  of  toleration  in  Maryland, 
granting  freedom  of  worship  to  all  Christian  sects. 
Cromwell  and  the  Commonwealth  accepted  by  Hew 
England;  Virginia  refuses  to  accept  and  remains  loyal 
to  royalty,  proclaims  Charles  II.  king,  whence  its 
name  of  “Old  Dominion.” 

1649.  Wearing  long  hair  declared  unscriptural  by 
declaration  of  the  Government  of  Massachusetts.  . 

1650.  Constitution  of  Maryland  adopted  and  toler- 
ation to  political  principles  extended  Tgfeng, 
Assembly  divided  into  two  chambers;  no  taxation  with 
tut  Wsent  of  lower  house;  established  Settlement  ot 
boundry  dispute  between  New  Haven  and 1 New  Ne  hm 
lands  by  a Joint  Commission.  English  Colony  estab 
lished  on  Chowan  River,  North  Carolina. 

1651.  Law  was  passed  by  the  Legislature o EM: ass- 

achusetts  against  extravagance  in  re  . * 

lieutenant  of  Lord  Baltimore,  proprietor  of  Maryla  , 

“ed  from  office. /I’he  English  Pa, hainmrt  attempt 

to  subject  the  colonies  of  Virginia.  i - pjerke- 
annament  under  Sir  George  Ayscue. 
my  hires  some  Dutch  to 

resists  them,  and  compels  the  Eng  , b tlle 

grant  the  colonies  the  same  privileges  enjoyed  by 


free  people  of  England,  and  a right  to  free  trade  with 
all  nations. 

Attempted  Subversion  of  the  charter  of  Rhode 
Island,  with  a view  to  its  absorption  by  the  larger 
colonies.  Colonial  commerce  forbidden  to  foreign  ves- 
sels by  English  Navigation  Act— first  appearance  of 
the  prohibitive  system  in  commerce. 

1652.  The  Province  of  Maine  taken  under  the 
protection  of  Massachusetts. 

Submission  of  Virginia  to  the  Commonwealth,  tax- 
ation only  with  consent  of  the  assembly  and  other 
principles  of  political  liberty  being  guaranteed.  Pro- 
prietary government  in  Maryland  temporarily  abol- 
ished by  the  Commonwealth.  Slave  trade,  and  slavery 
of  more  than  ten  years  abolished  in  Rhode  Island; 
they  had  never  existed  in  Providence  Plantation;  both 
authorized  in  New  Netherlands.  Popular  freedom  in 
New  Netherlands  in  conflict  with  Governor  Stuyves- 
ant.  Demand  for  elective  municipal  government  for 
New  Amsterdam  granted  by  the  States  General  after 
having  been  refused  by  the  governor,  who  strongly 
disapproved  of  such  “ imprudent  entrusting  of  power 
with  the  people.” 

1653.  First  municipal  election  in  New  Amster- 
dam. First  popular  representation  in  New  Netherlands; 
a republican  delegate  convention  of  nineteen  mem- 
bers, representing  eight  districts,  submitted  a statement 


colonists  and  the  right  to  elect  the  governor  and  legis. 
lators.  Connecticut  limits  the  franchise  to  a property 
qualification  of  £20,  besides  personal  property.  New 
Charter  granted  Rhode  Island.  Popular  Assembly  in 
New  Amsterdam. 

1664.  The  Duke  of  York  secures  a grant  of  New 
Netherlands  from  his  brother,  King  Charles,  and  name 
changed  to  New  York. 

Capture  of  New  York  and  Albany  from  the 
Dutch.  The  Duke  of  York  grants  New  J ersey  to  Lord 
Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret.  Elizabethtown 
made  the  capital. 

A royal  charter  granted  the  Colony  at  Albermarle, 
and  Lord  Drummond  appointed  governor,  with  a 
council. 

Failure  of  royal  commissioners  to  enforce  a larger 
measure  of  royal  authority  in  Massachusetts.  No  tax- 
ation without  consent  of  legislature  affirmed  by  Rhodt* 
Island. 

1665.  Free  schools  provided  in  every  town  in 
Massachusetts.  Representative  Government  estab- 
lished in  New  Jersey,  with  an  elective  assembly,  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  and  no  taxation  without  consent  of 
the  assembly.  Union  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut 
colonies.  The  Government  of  Rhode  Island  outlaws 
quakers  for  refusing  to  bear  arms. 

bers,  representing  eight  districts,  submitted  a statement  1666.  Virginia  convenes  an  Assembly.  Slavery 
of  grievances  to  Governor  Stuyvesant,  who  ordered  introduced  into  Carolina  from  Barbadoes.  Maryland 
them  to  disperse  “under  pain  of  his  high  displeasure,”  Assembly  pass  an  act  for  the  naturalization  of  aliens, 
saying,  “We  derive  our  authority  from  God  and  the  Act  of  1649  confirmed  establishing  absolute  political 
Company,  not  from  a few  ignorant  subjects;  and  we  equality  among  all  Christian  denominations, 
alone  can  call  the  inhabitants  together.”  The  appeal  1667.  Conquest  of  New  Netherlands  sanctioned 
of  the  convention  taken  to  Holland  by  their  advocate,  by  Treaty  of  Breda.  Tyrannical  exactions  m New 
Proprietary  authority  re*established  in  Maryland.  York,  by  the  Duke  of  York’s  governors:  “If  there  is 
The  governor’s  assumption  of  the  illegality  of  previ-  any  more  murmuring  against  the  taxes,”  said  the  gov- 
ous  administration  followed  by  his  deposition,  and  ernor,  “make  them  so  heavy  that^thejpeople  can^ do 


uua  auuiimououuu  — ’ 

the  re-establishment  o £ the  government  by  commis 
sioners. 

1654.  The  Dutch  drive  the  Swedes  from  the 
Delaware. 

Col.  Wood,  of  Virginia,  sene  a company  of  men  to 
explore  the  country  of  Ohio. 

Disfranchisement  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Maryland 
by  the  Protestant  majority  in  the  assembly;  violent 
antagonism  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  re- 
suited  in  temporary  anarchy;  the  commissioners 
ordered  by  Cromwell,  “ not  to  busy  themselves  about 
religion,  but  to  settle  the  civil  government.” 

1656-7.  Quakers  arrive  in  Massachusetts;  they 
are  arrested  and  imprisoned  under  the  general  law 
against  heretics,  and  reshipped  to  England. 

1657.  The  proprietor  of  Maryland  makes  con- 
cessions to  popular  liberty,  and  secures  the  re-establish- 
ment of  his  authority  in  the  Colony. 

1600.  English  Navigation  Act  renewed,  greatly 
retarding  Colonial  commerce.  The  restoration  of 
royalty  in  England  generally  accepted  by  the  Colonies. 
Lord  Berkeley  restored  as  governor  of  Virginia,  tau- 
nreme  authority  of  the  people  declared  in  Maryland. 
Quakers  prohibited  from  emigrating  to  Virginia  under 

severe  penalties.  . , „ 

j gg  l . incorporation  by  Charles  II.  of  a Society  foi 
propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  of  New 

ERSeUgfous  intolerance  in  Virginia  resulting  from 
re-establishment  of  Church  of  England.  Royal  older 
for  arrest  of  fugitive  regicides  in  New  England  failed 
ioraiieo  . b nf  the  colonial 


nothing  but  think  how  to  pay  them.”  The  promise  of 
a representative  assembly  evaded,  and  the  settlers 
required  to  purchase  new  deeds  to  their  lands, 

1668.  General  Assembly  of  New  Jersey  meets  at 
Elizabethtown. 

1670.-  The  Duke  of  Albemarle  attends  a colony 
of  loyalists  and  noblemen  to  establish  an  aristocracy 
and  town  at  Port  Royal,  calling  it  Charleston,  in  honor 
of  the  King.  Governor  Berkeley,  of  Virginia,  makes 
the  absence  of  free  schools  and  printing  a subject  of 
thanksgiving. 

1670-72.  Great  discontent  among  the  colonists 
of  New  Jersey,  and  resistance  to  quit-claim  of  proprie- 
tary governor.  The  Assembly  deposes  the  governor, 
who  is  replaced  by  another  son  of  the  proprietor.  Eng- 
land creates  the  first  impost  on  inter-colonial  com- 
merce “based  upon  the  principle  that  the  colonies  weie 
established  at  the  cost,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother 

C°i672.  Laws  of  Connecticut  printed  and  every 
family  ordered  to  have  a law  book. 

1673.  New  England  contained  120,000  inhabitants; 
Boston  had  15,000,  and  beggary  was  unknown  in  the 
Colonies.  Proprietary  Government  ill  Virginia,  by 
i-oval  grant  to  Earl  of  Arlington  and  Lord  Culpepper, 
"e-irs.  New  York  retaken  by  the  Dutch,  July  30. 

167  4.  First  Legislative  Assembly  meets  in  south 
Carolina.  New  York  restored  to  England  by  Treaty 
of  Westminster,  February  19,  and  surrendered  to  Eng- 
lish governor,  October  31. 

1675.  King  Philips  war  in  New  England.  Attack 


for  arrest  of  fugitive  regicides  in  on  Swanzey.  Indians  sold  by  New  England  to  the 

of  execution,  through  lack  of  zeal  of  t he  colon al  onb  resists  the  assumption  of 

authorities.  Last  Quaker execution  m . ” ; dominion  by  the  governor,  appointed  by  the  Duke  of 

at  Boston.  No  taxation  in  Massachusetts  without  con  d ^ whos  ' new  patent  covered  from  the  Connecticut 

sent  of  General  Court.  n.ai+er  of  Con-  river  to  the  Delaware. 

1662.  King  Charles  II.  grants  Charter “ ~ 1<i76.  Berkeley  attempts  to  suppress  Bacons 

necticut,  including  the  Colony  of  New  ure  of  Rebellion  in  Virginia,  and  a civil  war  is  declared,  hue- 

licensers  of  the  press  appointed  bj  tl  e g> 5 cess  of  the  popular  party  under  Bacon  s leadership. 

Massachusetts.  Extension  “U^'m.'fetts  demanded  First  election  by  universal  suffrage,  of  assembly  of 
Of  the  Church  of  England  in  Massachuse  ‘ yirginia,  and  no  taxation  without  consent  ot  assembly 


irsi;  eusuwvu  ° ’ ..  , . 

„ Virginia,  and  no  taxation  without  consent  ot  assembly 

by  the  King.  ..  receive  royal  affirmed.  Arbitrary  government  in  Virginia  in  conflict 

pa^tto  * with  tbe  “retolS'  'VU°  bU“  aDd  P * 
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the  houses  of  the  loyalists.  Death  of  Bacon,  subju- 
gation of  his  followers,  and  hanging  of  the  leaders. 

Massachusetts  again  disappointes  the  royal  expec- 
tation of  submission.  The  spirit  of  popular  liberty 
in  Carolina  strengthened  by  arrival  of  refugees  from 
Virginia— Bacon’s  patriots.  New  Jersey  divided  into 
East  and  West  Jersey. 

1677.  Insurrection  in  Carolina.  Massachusetts 
purchases  the  territory  of  Maine  from  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  the  grandson  of  the  original  proprietor. 

1678.  The  royal  Governor  in  conflict  with  the 
Assembly.  Universal  Suffrage  in  Maryland,  in  elect- 
ing the  general  assembly. 

1679.  First  royal  province  in  New  England; 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire  separated,  and  the  rights 
of  the  deceased  proprietor  of  the  latter  awarded  to  his 
son,  Robert  Mason,  whose  nominee  for  governor  was 
commissioned  by  the  king,  but  denied  recognition  by 
“ the  unreasonable  people  of  New  Hampshire.”  First 
collector  of  customs  and  surveyor-general  of  New 
England  at  Boston,  thwarted  by  the  people  and  refused 
redress  by  the  colonial  courts. 

1680.  The  First  Assembly  of  New  Hampshire 
meets  at  Portsmouth. 

Arbitrary  Government  in  Virginia  continued  by  the 
proprietor-governor  Culpepper.  Indian  captives  sold 
into  slavery  from  Carolina.  Duties  on  imports  with- 
out its  consent  declared  “illegal  and  unconstitutional” 
by  assembly  of  New  Jersey. 

1681.  Pennsylvania  granted  to  William  Penn, 
who  colonized  it.  Penn’s  aim  was  “to  establish  a free 
commonwealth  without  respect  to  the  color,  race  or 
religion  of  its  inhabitants,”  and  especially  as  a refuge 
for  the  members  of  his  own  faith,  the  Quakers.  First 
legislative  assembly  of  Quakers  convene.  First  Legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey  assembles. 

1682.  October  24,  William  Penn  arrives  in  Amer- 
ica; formation  of  Treaty  of  Shakamaxon  with  the 
Indians,  who  are  paid  for  their  lands.  Philadelphia 
founded.  Calling  of  a general  assembly  and  passage 
of  a code  of  laws.  The  governor  of  Carolina  holds  a 
parliament  at  Charleston,  to  pass  laws  for  the  better 
protection  of  the  colonies.  The  Quakers  purchase  East 
Jersey. 

1 683.  Second  Pennsylvania  Assembly  held  and  a 
new  Constitution  adopted,  and  new  laws  passed.  First 
school  opened  in  Philadelphia.  First  Legislative  As- 
sembly held  in  New  York;  supreme  legislative  power 
declared  to  be  in  the  governor,  the  council  and  the 
people ; no  taxation  without  consent  of  assembly;  trial 
by  jury;  soldiers  should  not  be  quartered  on  the 
people ; martial  law  should  not  be  proclaimed  ; no  per- 
son who  accepted  the  general  doctrines  of  religion 
should  be  persecuted. 

1 684.  Carolina  encourages  traffic  in  Indians;  many 
sold  in  the  West  Indies.  The  English  courts  declare 
the  Charter  of  Massachusetts  forfeited.  By  the  revo- 
cation of  grant  to  Culpepper  and  Arlington,  1673,  Vir- 
ginia again  becomes  a royal  province.  Treaty  of  Al- 
bany, between  governors  of  New.  York  and  Virginia 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois,  promoted  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  colonies. 

1685.  The  English  king  declares  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts  void,  and  appoints  Joseph  Dudley  presi- 
dent of  all  New  England.  The  king  cancels  the  char- 
ter of  Rhoue  Island,  and  extends  the  royal  government 
of  New  England  to  that  dependency.  The  surrender 
of  the  charter  of  Connecticut  demanded  by  Arnold. 
The  Assembly  then  in  session  at  Hartford  artfully 
conceal  the  charter,  and  refuse  to  give  it  up. 

1686.  Massachusetts  deprived  of  her  charter. 
Fist  printing  press  in  Pennsylvania  established  by 
Bradford.  Huguenot  exiles  arrival  in  the  colonies. 
Liberty-loving  victims  of  Jeffrey’s  bloody  assizes 
transported  to  Virginia.  Despotism  in  New  England 
under  Governor-General  Andros,  16S7  to  1689. 

1687 . A second  attempt  to  deprive  Connecticut  of 
her  charter  fails,  it  being  hidden  from  Andros  in  her 
old  oak, 
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1688.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  colonies  united 
to  New  England.  The  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  make 
the  first  protest  against  negro  slavery.  Overthrow  of 
despotism  in  Carolina.  Trial  and  punishment  of 
Governor  Sothel  by  the  assembly;  peace,  progress  and 
freedom  under  his  successors.  Despotism  in  Virginia 
resisted  by  an  assembly  “more  turbulent  than  any 
which  had  preceded;”’  armed  insurrection  prevented 
by  the  Revolution  in  England.  Execution  of  a woman 
in  Boston  for  witchcraft. 

1689.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  seized  and  imprisoned 
in  Boston  and  sent  home  to  England.  The  people  rise 
in  mass  and  resort  to  arms,  and  overthrow  despotism 
from  Maine  to  Pennsylvania.  Commencement  of  King 
William’s  war  between  England  and  France  and  their 
American  colonies;  development  of  these  retarded  by 
war,  which,  however,  promoted  future  liberty  and 
union  by  the  severe  discipline  of  a common  danger  and 
the  necessity  of  concerting  broader  measures  of  attack 
and  defense,  as  well  as  statesmanship.  The  provis- 
ional government  of  Massachusetts  recognized  by 
William  and  Mary.  The  Catholic  party  lose  control  of 
the  government  of  Maryland. 

1690.  First  bills  of  credit  issued  among  the  col- 
onists by  the  government  of  Massachusetts.  First 
General  Colonial  Congress,  at  New  York,  May  1,  by 
suggestion  of  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  to  con- 
sult for  the  safety  of  the  whole  land— Massachusetts, 
Plymouth,  Connecticut  and  New  York,  represented.  It 
concerted  measures  for  the  invasion  of  Canada. 

1 691 . New  England  at  this  time  contained  150,000 
inhabitants.  Leisler  and  Milbourne,  of  New  York, 
tried  and  executed  for  treason.  Maryland  made  a 
royal  province,  and  Catholics  disfranchised.  Delaware 
separated  from  Pennsylvania.  Charter  of  William  and 
Mary  College  by  the  Crown. 

1692.  Massachusetts  bay  and  Plymouth  colonies 
united  under  a new  charter.  Sir  William  Phipps  ap- 
pointed governor.  New  charter  being  slightly  reac- 
tionary in  asserting  petty  royal  prerogatives,  gave  rise 
to  party  distinctions  of  “Liberty  Men”  and  “Pre- 
rogative Men.”  Religious  freedom  denied  and  pro- 
gress retarded  in  Massachusetts  by  executions  for 
witchcraft;  the  delusion  at  its  height,  19  persons  being 
convicted  and  executed  for  the  crime.  Pennsylvania 
taken  from  Penn  and  annexed  to  New  York. 

1693.  Bradford  establishes  first  printing  press  in 
New  York.  Delaware  annexed  to  New  York. 

1694.  Penn’s  rights  in  Delaware  and  Pennsyl- 
vania restored.  Maryland  establishes  county  schools. 

1695.  The  wise  administration  of  Archdale  in 
Carolina  establishes  peace  in  the  Colonies,  and  civil 
and  religious  liberty  promoted.  Massachusetts  estab- 
lishes a Puritan  Colony  in  Carolina. 

1696.  William  Penns  Plan  of  a Colonial  Union 
was  “That  the  severel  colonies  meet  once  a year,  and 
oftener  if  need  be  during  war,  and  once  in  two  years 
in  peace,  by  stated  deputies  to  debate  and  resolve  of 
such  measures  as  are  most  advisable  for  their  better 
understanding  and  the  public  tranquility  and  safety.’’ 

New  York  invaded  by  the  French  trom  Canada. 
Colonial  affairs  entrusted  to  English  Board  of  Trade 
and  Plantations,  more  especially  as  to  enforcement  of 
navigation  acts,  which  proved  an  instrument  of  oppress- 
ion and  a seed  of  discontent  and  revolution.  Indians 
attack  Haverhill,  Mass. 

1697 . The  Peace  of  Ryswick  ends  King  Williams 
war. 

1 698.  A French  Colony  arrives  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  Earl  of  Belmont  appointed  Governor 
of  New  York  and  its  prosperity  promoted  by  his  liberal 
Government. 

1699.  Assembly  of  Maryland  removes  to  Annapo- 
lis. The  French  settle  Louisiana. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

1700.  United  action  of  the  Colonies  against  the 
future  attacks  of  French  and  Indians,  provided  for  by 
appointment  of  quotas  of  troops,  but  the  actual  levy 
was  not  found  necessary. 
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Legislature  of  New  York  passes  a law  to  hang  every 
Popish  priest  who  should  come  into  the  province,  they 
being  alleged  as  “ incendiaries.” 

1701.  New  frame  of  government  given  to  Penn- 
sylvania. Property  qualifications  for  suffrage,  50  acres  of 
real,  or  £250  of  personal  property  required.  Commence- 
ment of  Queen  Anne’s  war.  Slavery  discountenanced 
in  Boston  by  instructions  to  representatives  in  the 
general  court  to  labor  “to  put  a period  to  negroes  be- 
ing slaves.” 

1 7 02.  The  Jerseys  united  in  a royal  province. 
Delaware  permanently  separated  from  Pennsylvania. 
Progress  of  New  York  hinderd  by  a selfish  and  profli- 
gate governor.  Free  grammar  school  established  in 
New  York. 

1703.  A duty  of  £4  sterling  laid  on  imported  Ne- 
groes in  Massachusetts.  Growth  of  liberty  in  American 
Colonies  as  reported  to  English  government:  ••Com- 
monwealth notions  improve  daily,  and  if  not  checked 
in  time,  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  subjects 
will  be  thought  too  narrow-” 

1704.  Tonnage  duty  laid  on  forign  vessels  by 
Rhode  Island.  Maryland  passes  an  act  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  Popery.  Protestants  in  the  state  persecute  the 
Catholics.  First  permanent  Newspaper  published 
(News  Letter)  in  Boston. 

1706.  Bills  of  Credit  issued  by  Carolina  and  res- 
toration of  franchise  to  dissenters. 

1707.  New  Jersey ‘remonstrates  against  the  arbi- 
trary acts  of  her  governor,  asserting  the  principle  that 
“liberty  is  too  valuable  a thing  to  be  easily  parted  with.” 
Growing  importance  of  American  colonial  trade  felt  in 
England. 

1 7 09.  First  paper  money  currency  issued  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

1710.  Several  thousand  Germans  immigrate,  set- 
tling in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut. 
First  Colonial  Post  Office  at  New  York0 

1712.  Military  union  of  the  Carolinas  and  Vir- 
ginia against  Tuscarora  Indians.  Abolition  of  slavery 
in  Pennsylvania  declared  by  its  assembly  to  be  “neither 
just  nor  convenient.”  Free  schools  founded  in  Charles- 
town. Mass. 

1713.  Slaves  transported  to  South  Carolina  by 
British. ships  in  great  numbers,  to  cultivate  rice.  Con- 
tinued dissatisfaction  of  the  colonies  with  the  govern- 
ors and  other  royal  officials.  All  of  Maine  annexed  to 
the  government  of  Massachusetts. 

1717.  Increase  of  N ew  England  commerce  shown 
by  the  clearing  from  the  port  of  Boston  alone,  of  1,247 
vessels  in  three  years. 

1718.  Impost  duties  laid  by  Massachusetts  on 
English  manufactures  and  English  ships.  Freedom 
of  the  press  curtailed  by  official  censorship  in  New 
England. 

1719.  Colonial  manufactures  discouraged  by  par- 
liament, as  tending  to  lessen  dependence  on  Great 
Britain. 

1722.  Paper  money  first  used  in  Pennsylvania. 
Discontent  of  New  England  at  the  continued  enforce- 
ment of  the  royal  prerogative  of  selecting  the  best 
forest  trees. 

1727.  The  Carolinas  Vigorously  condemn  excessive 
importation  of  slaves. 

1729.  Proprietary  Government  of  Carolina  sold  to 
the  crown,  and  two  royal  governments,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  established.  First  large  Irish  immi- 
gration, settling  chiefly  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

1731.  England  alarmed  by  the  large  increase  in 
colonial  manufactures,  as  they  “ would  interfere  with 
the  profit  made  by  the  British  merchants.” 

1732.  Tobacco  and  corn  made  legal  tender  in 
Maryland.  South  Carolina  Gazette  and  Rhode  Island 
Gazette  established.  Royal  charter  granted  Oglethorpe 
for  colonizing  Georgia  with  released  poor  debtors. 
Export  of  colonial  manufactures  forbidden  by  the 
“ hat  act.”  “ I will  leave  the  taxation  of  America,”  said 
Walpole,  “to  some  of  my  successors  who  have  more 
courage  than  1 have.” 
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i.733.  First  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  Masons 
America  constituted  in  New  England.  All  sugar 
imported  into  the  colonies  taxed  under  the  “importa- 
tion act.”  England  colonizes  paupers  in  Georgia: 
35  families  settled  at  Savannah ; slavery  and  rum 
excluded;  Jewish  colonists  received  despite  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  Georgia  trustees  in  England.  Mas- 
sachusetts’ remonstrance  against  official  encroach- 
ments rebuked  by  the  home  government,  “ as  a high 
insult  tending  to  shake  off  the  dependence  of  the  colony 
upon  the  kingdom.”  Georgia  and  Pennsylvania  make 
treaties  with  the  Indians. 

1734.  Freedom  of  Colonial  Press  vindicated  by 
the  acquittal  of  the  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Weekly  Journal,  which  had  opposed  the  claim  of  the 
governor  for  unearned  “back  pay.” 

1738.  Unsuccessful  Slave  insurrection  in  South 
Carolina. 

1 7 39.  The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  proposes  a 
Stamp  Act.  Admiral  Vernon  attacks  the  Spaniards  in 
Florida. 

1 7 40.  Oglethorpe  with  2,000  men  makes  an  unsuc- 
cessful attack  on  St.  Augustine.  South  Carolina  As- 
sembly defines  the  first  law  on  slavery. 

1741.  New  Hampshire  separated  from  Massa- 
chusetts. The  “General  Magazine  and  Historical 
Chronicle,”  published  by  Franklin.  Great  panic  in 
New  York,  from  an  apprehension  of  a negro  Insurrec 
tion,  which  subsided  only  after  burning  and  hanging 
some  of  the  alleged  conspirators.  Behring,  a Russian 
explorer,  discovers  Alaska.  First  cast  iron  stove 
invented  by  Franklin,  who  refuses  to  accept  letters 
patent  on  the  ground  that  “as  we  were  benefited  by 
the  inventions  of  others  we  should  be  willing  to  devote 
our  own  to  the  general  welfare.” 

1744.  King  George’s  War  begun,  the  American 
section  of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  Treaty 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  forestall  French  intrigues  with 
Indians  of  the  English  colonies. 

1745.  The  capture  of  Louisburg,  “ the  Gibraltar  of 
America,”  by  Col.  Pepperel,  “filled  Europe  with 
amazement  and  America  with  joy  ” at  the  prowess  of 
the  colonial  troops,  and  exerted  no  little  influence  on 
the  progress  of  the  colonies  toward  independence. 

1746.  France  and  England  determined  to  wage  a 
war  of  extermination  upon  each  other  in  their  Ameri- 
can Colonies.  French  expedition  under  D’Auville, 
which  threatened  New  England,  failed  by  means  of 
storms,  sickness  in  the  fleet,  etc. 

1747.  Saratoga  captured  and  the  inhabitants  mas- 
sacred by  French  and  Indians.  Surrender  of  impressed 
seamen  at  Boston  to  the  demand  of  the  citizens. 

1 748.  New  England  troops  surrender  Louisburg. 
New  England  issues  bills  of  credit. 

Opposition  of  New  York  Assembly  to  the  demands 
of  royal  officials.  Arbitrary  colonial  government  pro- 
moted, and  the  English  constitution  menaced  by  the 
doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  the  duty  of 
non-resistance.  King  George’s  War  closed  by  f i ea  y o 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  First  export  of  cotton,  a small  lot 
from  Charleston.  Manufacture  of  fire-arms  in  Mas- 

sachusetts.  ^ ^ ^ official  of  Boston  suggests  a Stamp 
Act.  The  Ohio  Company  chartered.  Peace  of  Georgia 
menaced  by  the  intrigues  with  the  half  breed  queen 

0tl  750.CC  Massachusetts  passes  a law  against  the- 
atrical entertainments.  Divine  right  ot  kings  a»on- 
resistance  vigorously  denounced  from  a Boston  pulp  t 
-an “impious  bargain,”  said  Mayhew,  be®el| 
sceptre  and  the  surplice;”  . "fabulous  »nd  clmne nca 
doctrine;  if  rulers  oppress,  resistance  is  towful  ana 
glorious.”  Colonial  manufactures  ot  ‘ 

common  nuisance”  by  parliament,  and  prohibited 

eral  at  New  York,  urged  “an  annual 1 meeting 

'•fc&nen  from  all  the  gapnles 

ssaif by  authority  o£  parliament.  1 iota  "| 
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forty  years’  observation  upon  the  conduct  of  provincial 
assemblies,  and  the  little  regard  paid  by  them  to  in- 
structions,” he  concluded  that,  “ a British  parliament 
must  oblige  them  to  contribute,  or  the  whole  would  end 
in  altercation  and  words.” 

1752.  Franklin’s  Plan  of  Union,  first  sketched 
anonymously  in  his  newspaper,  suggested  that  “a 
voluntary  union,  entered  into  by  the  colonies  them- 
selves, would  be  preferable  to  one  imposed  by  parlia- 
ment; for  it  would  be,  perhaps,  not  much  more  difficult 
to  procure,  and  more  easy  to  alter  and  improve,  as  cir- 
cumstances should  require  and  experience  direct.” 

British  Colonial  Affairs  transferred  in  England  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations.  Georgia  becomes 
a royal  province.  Washington  sent  by  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  to  the  French  commander  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  to  confer  in  regard  to  a settlement  of  rights 
of  territory. 

1753.  In  England,  many  proposals  were  “ made  for 
levying  taxes  on  America.”  The  Board  of  Trade  was 
urgent  “ for  a revenue  with  which  to  fix  settled  salaries 
on  the  northern  governors,  and  defray  the  cost  of  In- 
dian alliances.” 

1 7 54.  Convention  of  Sever!  Colonies  at  Albany. 
Franklin’s  plan  of  1752  elaborated,  “ as  he  could  get  it,” 
submitted  to  the  twenty-five  commissioners,  with  the 
motto,  “Unite  or  die,”  and  approved  “pretty  unani- 
mously.” It  provided  for  a president-general,  to  be 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  crown,  and  a grand  council, 
to  be  elected  by  the  colonial  assemblies,  “ in  proportion 
to  the  money  arising  out  of  each  colony  to  the  general 
treasury,”  “yet  so  as  that  the  number  to  be  chosen  by 
any  one  province  be  not  more  than  seven  nor  less  than 
two,”  with  stated  annual  meetings,  “power  to  choose 
their  speaker,”  power  to  make  general  laws,  affecting 
Indian  relations,  new  settlements,  army  and  navy— 
“ but  they  shall  not  impress  men  in  any  colony  without 
the  consent  of  the  legislature;”  to  levy  taxes— “rather 
discouraging  luxury  than  loading  industry  with  un- 
necessary burthens;"  all  laws  made  by  them  “ shall  not 
be  repugnant,  but  as  near  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  England,  and  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  king, 
in  council  for  approbation,”  having  previously  received 
the  assent  of  the  president-general  in  America.  This 
plan  of  union  was  rejected.  “The  Assemblies  all 
thought  there  was  too  much  prerogative  in  it,  and  in 
England  it  was  thought  to  have  too  much  of  the  demo- 
cratic,” wrote  Franklin. 

The  French  and  Indian  War,  begun  by  a conflict 
between  the  colonial  pioneers  of  England  and  France 
in  America,  and  destined  to  settle  the  conflicting  col- 
onial claims  of  the  two  nations,  was  not  formally  de- 
layed until  May  17, 1756,  in  Europe,  where  it  became 
known  as  the  Seven  Years’  War.  ] 756-03.  Colonel 
Washington,  at  Fort  Necessity,  with  400  men,  sur- 
rendered to  the  French,  J uly  4.  Tennessee  first  settled. 

1755-63.  Colonial  Union  prepared  for,  by  the 
struggles  and  triumphs  of  the  nine  years  of  French 
and  Indian  war. 

1755.  Braddoclc  defeated  at  Fort  du  Quesne, 
(Pittsburgh.)  General  Shirley  appointed  commander-in- 
chief,  and  calls  a Council  of  War  at  New  York. 

1756.  May  10.  Great  Britain  declares  war  with 

France.  ^ . 

1757.  The  French  successful  at  Oswego  and  Fort 
William  Henry.  Restoration  of  Liberty  in  Pennsyl- 
vania attempted  by  commissioning  Franklin  as  agent 
to  England,  “to  represent  the  unhappy  state  of  the 
province,  that  all  occasion  of  dispute  hereafter  might 
be  removed  by  an  act  of  the  British  legislature.  Anti- 
colonial resolution  in  parliament,  “ that  the  claim  of 
ri^ht  in  a colonial  assembly  to  raise  and  apply  public 
money  by  its  own  act  alone,  is  derogatory  to  the 
crown  and  to  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
promoted  discontent  in  the  colonies.  Disasters  of  the 
campaign  felt  by  the  colonists  to  be  largely  due  to  the 
inefficiency  or  cowardice  of  the 

and  accompanied  by  a deepening  sense  of  the  nij..,,ice 
of  being  required  to  supply  men  and  money  for  opei- 


ations  in  the  management  of  which  they  had  no  voice. 
Somewhat  more  than  half  the  army  were  colonial 
troops,  and  taxation  became  so  heavy  that  it  sometimes 
took  two  thiwils  the  income  of  colonial  land-owners. 

1758.  Massachusetts  insisted  on  controlling  its 
own  war-fund.  Lotteries  granted  by  her  legislature 
for  the  benefit  of  public  works.  Campaign  favorable 
to  English  and  colonial  arms— the  capture  of  Louis- 
burg,  Fort  Frontenac  and  Fort-du-Quesne.  Treaty  of 
Easton,  Pa.  Peace  with  the  Indians  secured  between 
the  Ohio  river  and  the  lakes.  Washington  elected  to 
the  Virginia  house  of  Congress. 

1759.  Project  of  Stamp  Act  rejected  by  English 
Prime  Minister  William  Pitt:  “I  will  never  hum  my 
fingers,”  said  he,  “with  an  American  stamp  act.” 
British  and  colonial  arms  successful— capture  of  Forts 
Niagara,  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point  and  Quebec. 

1760.  War  with  the  French  ended  by  conquest 
of  Canada,  and  the  promised  surrender  of  western  out- 
posts, and  war  with  their  Indian  allies  temporarily  sus- 
pended. Colonial  discontent  increased  by  fresh  orders 
for  enforcement  of  navigation  acts.  Colonial  self- 
government  advocated  by  Franklin  before  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Plantations  in  England,  and  generally 
accepted  by  American  leaders  as  a right  inherent  in  the 
people.  Population  of  the  colonies  estimated  at  310,- 
000  blacks,  and  1,385,000  whites. 

1761.  Writs  of  assistance  from  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts  in  support  of  the  alleged  right,  under 
the  Importation  Act  of  1733,  of  universal  search  for 
smuggled  goods,  argued  before  the  court  by  James 
Otis,  who  inveighed  against  them  “as  instruments  of 
slavery  on  the  one  hand,  and  villany  on  the  other.” 
“Then  and  there,”  said  John  Adams  in  later  years, 

*•  was  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  opposition  to  the 
arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain.  Then  and  there  the 
child  Independence  was  born.”  Slave  trade  discount- 
enanced by  heavy  duties  in  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina. 

1763.  Canada  and  Florida  ceded  to  England  by 
Treaty  of  Paris,  closing  the  French  and  Indian  War 
English  domination  in  the  West  vainly  resisted  by  the 
late  Indian  allies  of  the  French,  under  Pontiac.  Con- 
fiscation of  vessels  engaged  in  the  contraband  sugar 
trade  with  the  colonies  ordered  by  parliament,  almost 
destroying  colonial  commerce  with  the  West  Indies. 
Colonial  taxation  and  representation  declared  insepar- 
able. The  imposition  of  taxes  only  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  claimed  by  the  colonists  to  be  their 
constitutional  right  as  Englishmen;  and  as  they  were 
represented  only  in  their  colonial  assemblies,  to  these 
alone  belonged  the  right  to  levy  taxes  and  duties; 
great  speech  of  Samuel  Adams,  in  Boston,  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  principle.  “ If  we  are  not  represented  in  the 
body  that  taxes  us,  and  we  submit,” said  he, “we  are 
slaves.” 

1764.  Future  Union  promoted,  unconsciously,  by 
an  act  of  parliament  restrictive  of  colonial  commerce 
and  known  as  “the  Sugar  Act,”  because  of  an  increase 
of  duty  on  that  article.  “If  we  are  taxed,”  said  the 
General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  relation  to  this  act, 

and  not  represented,  we  are  slaves.” 

1765.  Future  Union  further  promoted  by  Stamp 
Act,  and  the  acts  that  replaced  it.  The  Stamp  Act 
required  the  people  to  purchase  for  spec i tied  sums,  and 
upon  all  written  documents  Government  Stamps  must 
be  placed.  This  caused  the  most  intense  excitement 
and  indignation  in  America. 

Patrick  Henry’s  Resolutions  in  assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia, May  30,  claimed  equal  lights  with  the  people  of 
England,  and  against  the  right  of  taxation. 

James  Otis,  in  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  June 
6,  proposed  to  call  “an  American  Congress.” 

Convention  of  Nine  Colonies,  attended  by  28  delegates, 
at  New  York,  October  27,  was  the  result  of  Otis’  proposi- 
tion, who  hoped  that  a union  would  be  formed  which 
would  “knit  and  work  into  the  very  blood  and  bones  of 
the  original  system,  every  region  as  fast  as  settled.” 
They  met  “without  the  least  claim  of  pre-eminence,  on« 
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ain,  and  to  delay  the  execution  of  any  order  already 
sent they  approved  “ the  opposition  of  the  inhatat- 


(colony)  over  the  other.”  Said  Gladsden : “ We  should 
stand  upon  the  broad  common  ground  of  those  natural 
rights  that  we  all  feel  and  know  as  men.  * * * There 
ought  to  be  no  New  England  man,  no  New  Yorker, 
known  on  the  continent,  but  all  of  us  Americans.  It 
drew  up  a “ Declaration  of  Eights,”  petitions  to  the 
king  and  parliament,  and  prepared  for  Independence 
and  Union.  It  was  declared  in  parliament  to  be  “a 
"Federal  Union,  assembled  without  any  requisition  on 
the  part  of  the  supreme  power.” 

1766.  “The  Sons  of  Liberty”  had  become  an 
organization  winch  promised  to  embrace  the  continent. 

Jonathan  Mayhew  asked,  “ would  it  not  be  decorous 
for  our  assembly  (Mass.)  to  send  circulars  to  all  the  rest 
expressing  a desire  to  cement  union  among  oui selves  . 

A good  foundation  for  this  has  been  laid  by  the  Con- 
gress at  New  York.”  Dr.  Franklin  examined  before 
the  House  of  Commons. 

May  IS.  Stamp  Act  repealed  ; great  rejoicing  m the 
Colonies.  The  English  Parliament  reasserted  its  right 
to  tax  the  colonies  and  “ to  bind  the  colonies  in  all 
cases  whatsoever."  During  the  discussion  Pitt  declared, 

“ You  have  no  right  to  tax  America.  I rejoice  that 
America  has  resisted.  Three  millions  of  our  fellow 
subjects  so  lost  to  every  sense  of  virtue  as  tamely  to 
give  up  their  liberties  would  be  fit  instruments  to  make 
slaves  of  the  rest.”  Parliament  passes  the  “Mutiny 
Act.”  British  troops  to  be  sent  to  America,  and  their 
partial  subsistence  to  be  borne  by  the  Colonies. 

1767.  Taxation  laid  on  paper,  glass,  tea,  and 
painter’s  colors.  The  colonies  adopt  non-importation 
agreements.  The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  dismisses 
the  Assembly,  and  refuses  to  call  another.  A band  of 
citizens  formed — “Regulators"  — in  North  Carolina, 
claiming  the  regulation  of  local  affairs,  independent  of 
the  English  Government.  Mason  and  Dixon’s  run  to 
define  the  boundaries  between  William  Penn’s  heir’s 
possessions,  and  that  of  Lord  Baltimore.  This  line 
afterward  became  the  line  between  the  free  and  slave 
states.  The  New  York  Assembly  forbidden  by  parlia- 
ment to  legislate  until  it  should  comply  with  the 
Mutiny  Act  of  1766. 

1768.  Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
assemblies  of  the  other  colonies,  pronounced  by  the 
British  government  a “ seditious  paper,”  and  the  As- 
sembly ordered  to  apologise  for  their  “ rash  and  hasty 
proceeding.”  Virginia  responded  by  sending  a message 
to  all  the  colonies,  stating  the  necessity  of  union. 
South  Carolina  unanimously  directed  its  speaker  to 
signify  its  approbation  to  both  Virginia  and  Massa- 
chusetts. The  British  government  stations  a military 
force  in  Boston  and  New  York,  suspending,  in  the  lat- 
ter city,  the  Assembly  for  refusing  to  vote  military 
supplies.  Alarm  of  British  officials  throughout  the 
colonies.  “ A general  spirit  of  insurrection  declared  to 
be  prevailing  throughout  the  land.”  Intense  excite- 
ment in  Boston  because  of  the  seizure  of  the  sloop 
Liberty,  belonging  to  John  Hancock,  for  alleged  vio- 
lation of  the  revenue  law.  The  commissioners  of  cus- 
toms obliged  to  seek  safety  in  Fort  Castle  William. 

1 7 69.  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  of 
Virginia,  claiming  “ the  sole  right  of  imposing  taxes  on 
the  inhabitants,”  and  asserting  “ the  lawfulness  and 
expediency  of  procuring  a concert  of  the  colonies  in  case 
of  the  violated  rights  of  America,”  sent  “ to  every  legis- 
lature in  America”  for  concurrence. 

Resolutions  of  New  York  Assembly  invited  colonies 
without  waiting  for  further  aggressions,  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  “a  General  Congress,  which  should  exercise 
legislative  power  for  them  all.”  The  royal  governors 
of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  dissolve  the  Assembly 
of  each  province.  Boston  refused  to  receive  goods  from 
Great  Britain,  and  sent  them  back.  Freedom  of  legis- 
lation menaced  in  the  opinion  of  the  Massachusetts 
Assembly  by  the  presence  of  armed  troops  in  Boston, 
and  they  declined  to  discuss  any  subject  but  the  redress 
of  grievances.  Toryism  and  toadyism  of  New  York 
Assembly  censured  by  the  people  in  mass  meeting. 


The  resolution  declared  by  the  Assembly  to  be  an 
infamous  and  scandalous  libel.” 

1770.  Intense  hostility  to  British  aggression  cause 
the  “Boston  Massacre;”  a mob  composed  of  citizens  of 
Boston  attack  the  British  soldiers,  and,  during  the 
fray  three  citizens  are  killed  and  five  wounded;  first 
blood  shed  for  independence.  The  military  removed 
from  the  city  on  demand  of  the  people.  Soldiers  cut 
down  the  people’s  emblem  of  freedom ; the  liberty  pole 
in  New  York.  Parliament  re-asserts  its  right  to  tax 
the  colonies,  by  retaining  the  duty  on  tea,  upon  the 
repeal  of  the  act  of  1767.  Non-importation  societies 
continued  in  the  colonies  as  to  tea. 

1771.  Rebellion  in  North  Carolina  against  the 
government  officers  by  the  “ Regulators  ’’—(insurgents) 
against  taxation,  suppressed  by  Governor  Tyron,  and 
six  Regulators  hanged,  which  created  intense  hatred 
against  the  royal  government.  In  1768  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  were  taxed  $75,000  by  Governor  Tyron, 
to  build  liim  a bouse  at  Newbern. 

1772.  A party  of  Americans  from  Providence 
burn  the  British  man-of-war  Qaspee  in  Narragansett 
bay.  Parliament  passes  an  act  requiring  the  payment 
of  salaries  of  governor  and  judges  from  colonial  funds, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Assembly.  Protest  of  the 
Massachusetts  Assembly,  which  declared  the  act  to  be 
subversive  of  their  chartered  rights,  and  therefore 
void. 

177  3.  The  Virginia  Assembly  appoints  a com- 
mittee of  correspondence  to  represent  the  colony  in 
communicating  with  the  other  colonies.  The  anti-tea 
agitation  continued  throughout  the  colonies.  Tea 
sent  back  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York  on 
demand  of  the  people.  The  citizens  of  Boston,  Dec. 

16,  throw  a cargo  of  tea  into  the  ocean,  which  was  sent 
by  England  in  open  disregard  and  violation  of  the  act 
of  the  colonies  against  receiving  any  merchandise  sub- 
ject to  tariff. 

1774.  The  Boston  Port  Bill  passes  parliament, 
forbidding  commerce  .with  that  city.  General  Gage 
arrives  in  Boston  harbor,  May  13,  as  commander  of  the 
royal  forces  in  North  America,  and  also  empowered  to 
act  as  governor  of  Massachussetts.  Blockades  Boston 
harbor,  June  6,  and  interdicts  all  commerce.  Execu- 
tive power  taken  from  the  colonies,  and  their  charter 
altered  without  consultation  of  the  people.  Massa- 
chusetts Assembly  resolve  themselves  into  a Provin- 
cial Congress,  having  refused  to  separate  after  being 
dissolved  by  the  governor.  The  Colonies  unite  in 
approving  the  spirit  of  resentment  shown  by  Massa- 
chusetts against  the  oppressive  taxation  of  Great 
Britain.  The  governor  of  Virginia  dissolves  the  House 
of  Burgesses  for  non-compliance  with  his  wishes.  The 
Assembly  constitutes  itself  the  Provincial  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  and  declares  for  a General  Congress,  as  sug- 
gested by  New  York  in  1769.  The  colonies  proceed  to 
enlist  and  drill  a portion  of  the  citizens  as  minute-men, 
and  appoint  committees  of  safety  and  supply.  Massa- 
chusetts calls  for  12,000  men  to  be  equipped  for  service- 
New  York  mechanics  refuse  to  build  barracks  for 
British  soldiers,  and  the  merchants  to  sell  them  cloth- 
ing. Great  Britain  prohibits  the  exportation  of  mili- 
tary stores. 

THE  CONFEDERATION. 

On  September  5 the  first  Continental  Congress  met 
in  Philadelphia  to  enact  measures  for  the  regulation  of 
order  and  for  the  protection  of  the  people.  Peyton 
Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was  elected  President.  This 
Congress  was  composed  of  55  delegates  from  12  colon- 
ies, Georgia  not  being  represented.  They  prepared  a 
petition  to  the  king,  declaring  their  loyalty,  but  de- 
manding redress  for  their  grievances.  They  wrote  an 
“ address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,”  a “ Memorial 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  British  colonies,”  and 
an  “Address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  of 
Canada.” 

Congress  indorsed  non-importation,  requesting  col- 
onial merchants  “ not  to  send  any  order  to  Great  Brit- 


sent ;”  they  approved  — . _ . 

ants  of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  execution  ot  the  late 
acts  of  parliament;  and  if  the  same  shall  be  attempted 
to  be  carried  into  execution  by  force,  in  such  case  all 
America  ought  to  support  them  in  their  opposition: 
they  formulated  a Declaration  of  Colonial  Rights, 
and  agreed  upon  fourteen  articles  of  American  Asso- 
ciation. All  of  the  Colonies,  with  the  exception  of 
New  York,  heartily  concurred  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  Great  Britain  prohibited 
all  the  colonies  except  New  York,  Delaware  and  North 
Carolina,  from  fishing  upon  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land,  and  from  trading  with  the  "West  Indies.  These 
colonies  spurned  the  favor  designed  to  only  arouse  a 
spirit  of  jealousy  and  disunion  among  the  colonies,  and 
submitted  to  the  restriction  much  againt  their  pecuni- 
ary advantage.  All  law  abolished  except  that  vested 
in  military  officers!  but  the  most  perfect  order  and 
unanimity  existed  among  the  people. 

1775.  April  14.  First  society  for  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery  formed  in  Philadelphia — Benjamin  Frank- 
lin aft  president.  April  19,  the  War  of  American 
Independence  commenced  with  the  battle  of  Lexington. 
Congress  of  Massachusetts,  called  for  35,000  men  from 
New  England.  British  reinforced  at  Boston.  Arnold 
captures  Titconderoga.  , 

May  20.  First  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  assembled  in  convention  at 
Charlotte,  who  by  a series  of  resolutions  absolved  their 
allegiance  from  the  British  Crown,  organized  a local 
government  and  made  provisions  for  military  defense, 
virtually  declaring  themselves  free  and  independent. 
About  13  months  before  the  general  declaration  was 
made  by  the  Continental  Congress.  The  resolutions 
adopted' and  so  ratified  and  known  as  the  ‘Mecklen- 
burg Declaration  of  Independence,”  were  as  follows: 

Resolved.  1.  That  whosoever  directly  or  indirectly,  abetted,  or 
in  any  way,  form  or  mauncr,  countenanced  the  nncbpitered  and  dan 
„erouB  invasion  of  our'rights,  as  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  is  an  cne 
to  this  couutry,  to  America,  and  to  the  independent  and  inalien- 


able rights  of  man. 

Resolved,  2.  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  county,  do 
hereby  dissolve  the  political  bonds  which  have  connected  us  with 
the  mother  country,  and  hereby  absolve  ourselves  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown,  and  adjure  all  political  connection,  contract, 
or  association  with  that  nation  who  have  trampled  on  our  rights  and 
liberties,  and  inhumanly  shed  the  blood  of  American  patriots  at 
Lexington.  - 

Resolved,  3.  That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a free  and  inde- 
pendent people;  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a sovereign  and 
self  governing  association,  nnder  the  control  of  no  power  other  than 
that  of  our  God  and  the  general  government  of  the  congress,  to  the 
maintenance  of  which  independence  we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  other 
our  mutual  co  operation,  our  lives, ; our  fortunes,  and  our  most  sacred 
honor. 

Resolved,  4.  That  as  we  acknowledge  the  existence  of  no  law,  nor 
legal  office,  civil  or  military,  within  this  country,  we  do  hereby  ordniu 
and  adopt,  as  a rule  of  life,  all,  each,  and  every  of  our  former  laws; 
wherein,  nevertheless,  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  never  can  be  con- 
sidered as  holding  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  or  authority  therein. 

Resolved,  5.  That  it  is  further  decreed  that  all,  euch,  and  every 
military  officer  in  this  county  is  hereby  retained  in  his  former 
command  and  authority,  he  acting  conformably  to  these  regulations. 
Aud  that  every  member  present  to  this  delegation  shall  be  a civil 
officer,  viz.:  A justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  character  of  a committee- 
man, to  issue  process,  hear  aud  determine  all  matters  of  controversy 
according  to  said  adopted  laws,  and  to  preserve  peace,  union,  and  har- 
mony in  said  county;  and  to  nee  every  exertion  to  spread  the  love  of 
country  and  Arc  of  freedom  throughout  America,  until  ngeneial  organ- 
ized government  be  established  in  this  province. 

Ten  days  afterwards,  on  the  30th  of  May,  the  Meck- 
lenburg committee  met  again  at  Charlotte,  and  adopted 
20  other  resolutions;  but  as  all  from  the  4th  to  the  15th 
both  exclusive,  merely  enter  into  the  details  of  the  tem- 
porary government  established  for  the  county,  they  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  The  remainder  of  these  resolu- 
tions on  May  30  are  as  follows: 

Charlotte,  Mecklenburg  County,  May  30,  1775.— This  day  the 
committee  of  the  county  met  and  passed  the  following  resolves: 

Whereas,  By  an  address  presented  to  his  majesty  by  both  houses 
of  parliament,  in  Februaiy  last,  the  American  colonies  arc  declared 
to  be  in  a state  of  actual  rebellion,  we  conceive  that  all  laws  and 
commisions  confirmed  by  or  derived  from  the  king  and  parliament  are 
annuled  and  vacated,  and  the  former  civil  constitution  of  these  colonics 
for  the  present  wholly  suspended:  To  provide  in  some  degree  for  the 
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exigencies  of  this  county  in  the  present  alarming  period,  we  deem  it 
proper  Bud  necessary  to  pnsB  the  following  resolves,  viz.: 

1.  That  all  commissions,  civil  or  military,  heretofore  granted  by  the 
crown  to  be  exercised  in  these  colonies,  are  null  and  void,  and  the 
constitution  of  each  particular  colony  wholly  suspended. 

2.  Thntthc  provincial  congress  of  each  province,  under  the  direction 
of  the  great  continental  congress,  is  invested  with  all  legislative  and 
executive  powers  within  their  respective  provinces,  and  that  no  other 
legislative  or  executive  power  does  or  cau  exist  at  this  time  in  any  of 
these  colonies. 

3.  As  all  former  laws  are  now  suspended  in  this  province,  and  the 
congress  has  not  provided  others,  we  judge  it  necessary  for  the  better 
preservation  of  good  order,  to  form  certain  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  internal  government  or  this  county,  until  laws  Bhall  be  provided 
for  us  by  the  congress. 

16.  That  whatever  person  shall  hereafter  receive  a commission 
from  the  crown , or  attempt  any  such  commission  heretofore  received , 
shall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  this  country;  and  upon  confirmation 
being  made  to  the  captain  of  the  company  in  which  he  resides,  the 
said  compnny  shnll  cause  him  to  be  apprehended  and  conveyed  before 
two  selectmen,  who,  upon  proof  of  the  fact,  shall  commit  said  offender 
to  safe  custody,  until  the  next  sitting  of  the  committee,  who  shall  deal 
with  him  as  piudence  may  direct. 

17.  That  any  person  refusing  to  yield  obedieuce  to  the  above  rules 
•shall  be  considered  equally  criminal,  and  liable  to  the  same  punish- 
ment as  the  offenders  last  mentioned. 

18.  That  these  resolves  be  in  full  force  and  virtue  until  instructions 
from  the  provincial  congress  regulating  the  jurisprudence  of  the  pro- 
vince shall  provide  otherwise,  or  the  legislative  body  of  Great  Britain 
resign  its  unjust  and  abritrary  pretentions  in  regard  to  America. 

19.  That  the  eight  militia  companies  of  this  county  provide  them- 
selves with  proper  arms  and  accoutrements,  and  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  execute  the  commands  and  directions  of  the  general  con- 
gress of  this  province  and  this  committee. 

20.  That  the  committee  appoint  Col.  Thomas  Polk  and  Dr.  Joseph 
Kennedy  to  purchase  300  pounds  of  powder,  600  pounds  of  lead,  and 
1,000  flints,  for  the  use  of  the  militia  of  this  county,  and  deposit  the 
same  in  such  place  ns  the  committee  may  hereafter  direct. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  committee. 

Epuraim  Brevard,  Clerk  of  the  Committee. 

About  these  resolutions  there  is  no  dispute  whatever, 
for  they  were  extensively  published,  soon  after  their 
date,  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  etc.,  and  were  the  subject  of  a denuncia- 
tory proclamation  from  Gov.  Martin  himself.  Why 
these  should  have  been  published  and  those  of  the  20th 
of  May  suppressed,  is  easy  to  understand,  for  at  that 
time  the  earlier  resolutions,  known  as  the  declaration  of 
independence,  were  considered  generally  unadvised  and 
premature,  while  the  later  ones  were  fully  warranted 
by  the  situation,  and  were,  indeed,  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  order.  It  is  barely  possible  that  the  two 
sets  of  resolutions  were  once  embodied  together,  and 
that  prudential  or  other  considerations  caused  them  to 
be  subsequently  separated.  However  that  may  be,  both 
sets  of  resolutions  are  really  declarations  of  indepen- 
dence, full  and  complete,  with  only  ten  days  between 
them— the  difference  being  that  those  of  May  30  are 
more-guarded  than  those  of  the  20th. 

The  Second  Continental  Congress  convened  at 
Philadelphia,  May  10,  delegates  present  from  twelve 
colonies,  Georgia  remaining  unrepresented  until  July 
Teyton  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  elected  president.  With- 
out a formal  renunciation  of  allegiance  they  proceeded 
to  assume  several  of  the  functions  of  a general  govern- 
ment, sent  a second  petition  to  the  king,  Much  way  1 e 
regarded  as  the  last  official  expression  of  loyalty  to  the 
crown;  ordered  the- issuing  of  $5,000,000  in  paper  money, 
and  created  a navy  of  13  vessels.  J ohn  Hancock  of  Massa- 
chusetts, elected  president,  May  24,  to  succeed  1 eyton 
Randolph,  who  had  resigned  to  take  Ins  seat  in  the 
Virginia  House*  of  Burgesses. 

1776.  In  March,  Silas  Deane,  of  Connecticut,  was 
sent  to  Franco  as  Ambassador,  and  obtained  arms, 
money,  and  cordial  sympathy  for  bis  country.  Jlntisn 
evacuation  of  Boston  greatly  encouraged  the  patriots 
throughout  the  country.  South  Carolina  adop  s it 
State  Constitution.  Rhode  Island  proclaims  her  inde- 
pendence. The  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  urges  > e 
delegates  in  Congress  to  work  for  Colonial  in ' P 
ence.  Congress  recommends  to  the  several  o 
Assemblies  that  they  “ adopt  such  governments 
best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  o u u„  1 p 
tuents  in  particular,  and  America  in  geneia.  1 
gress  abrogates  British  authority  in  the  c0  ‘ 

declares  British  property  a lawful  puze. 
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lutioni,  June  7,  in  Congress,  formally  enunciates  inde- 
pendence. 

A committee  to  drait  a declaration  of  independence 
appointed  J une  8.  George  Washington  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  American  Army— June  15.  Vir- 
ginia convention  adopts  a declaration  of  rights.  lee’s 
Resolutions  passed  by  twelve  Colonies— July  2.  In  the 
absence  of  instructions  the  New  Y ork  delegates  declined 
to  vote.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  adopted  by 
Congress  July  4— The  Birth  of  the  Nation  — 

Declaration  of  Independence. 

When,  in  the  course  of  bnrnau  events,  itbeconies  necessary  for  one 
people  to  dissolve  the  political  bonds  which  have  connected  them  with 
another,  and  to  assume,  auioug  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate 
and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  en- 
title them,  a decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  mat 
they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident— that  all  men  are  created 
equal ; that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights ; that  among  these,  are  life,  liberty,  aud'the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

That,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  amougmeu, 
deriving  there  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  cuds, 
it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  n 
uew  government,  laying  its  foundations  on  such  principles,  and  organ- 
izing its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that 
governments  long  established  should  not  be  chuDged  for  light  and 
transient  causes;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than 
to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  ate  accus 
tomed.  But,  when  a long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing 
invariably  the  same  object,evinces  a design  to  reduce  them  under ebso- 
lute  despotism,  it  is  there  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such 
government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security. 

Such  has  beeu  the  patient  suffernuce  of  these  colonies,  and  such  is 
now  tho  necessity  which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  systems 
of  government.  The  history  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain  is  n 
history  of  repented  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having,  in  direct 
object,  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states.  To 
prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a candid  world: — 


He  has  refused  his  ussent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  our  fortunes  and  onr  sacred  bouor. 


He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  c pro- 
tection, and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  sene,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  ow  towns, 
and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

lie  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries 
to  complete  the  works  of  dehth,  desolation,  and  tyranny.ulready  begun, 
with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfldy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the 
most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a civilized 
nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taking  captive  on  the  high 
seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners 
of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  bands. 

He  bus  excited  domestic  insurrections  nmonget  us.nud  has  endeavored 
to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian 
savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruc- 
tion of  all  ages,  sexes,  aud  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned  for  rcdrcsF, 
in  the  most  humble  terms;  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered 
only  by  repealed  injury.  A prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked 
by  every  act  which  may  define  a tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a 
free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British  brethren.  We 
have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  made  by  their 
legislature  to  exteud  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have 
reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement 
here.  Wc  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  oud  magnanimity, 
and  we  have  conjured  them,  by  the  tics  of  onr  common  kindred,  to 
disavow  these  usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  con- 
nections and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice 
ofjnstlce  and  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  iu  the 
necessity  which  denounces  our  separation,  aud  hold  them,  as  we  hold 
the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in  peace,  friends. 

Wc,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  Uuitcd  States  of  America, 
in  general  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  tho  Supreme  judge 
of  the  world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish 
and  declare,  that  these  United  Colonics  are,  oud  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent  states;  that  they  ore  absolved  from  all  nllcgiaucc 
to  the  British  crown,  and  that  nil  politicnl  connection  between  them 
and  the  state  of  Greut  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved; 
and  that,  ns  free  aud  independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce  and  to 
do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  IpdependeutStates  may  do,  and,  for 
the  support  of  this  Declaration,  with  a firm  reliance  on  the  protection 
of  divine  providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 


for  the  public  good. 

He  Las  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  press- 
ing importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operutiou  till  bis  assent 
should  be  obtained;  aud,  when  so  suspended,  be  has  utterly  neglected 
to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large 
districts  of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of 
representation  in  the  legislature;  a right  inestimable  to  them,  aud  for- 
midable to  tyrauts  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncom- 
fortable, and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  conpliuuce  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  opposingi 
with  manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a loug  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause 
others  to  be  elected;  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of 
annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise; 
the  state  remaining,  iu  the  meantime,  exposed  to  all  the  danger  of 
invasion  from  without,  aud  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states;. for 
that  purpose,  ob6tructiug  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners; 
refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  rais. 
jug  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lauds. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refnsmg  his 
assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

lie  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of 
their  offices,  aud  the  amount  aud  payment  of  their  salnriee. 

He  has  erected  a multitude  of  uew  offices,  and  sent  hither 
officers  to  harass  our  people,  and  cat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  without 

,hHeTnTaffected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior 

^Ile*  hMmimbiued  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a jurisdiction  foscigu 
to  our  constitution,  aud  unucknowlegd  by  our  laws;  giving  his  assent 
to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation: 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  troops  among  us.  - 

For  protecting  them  by  a mock  trial,  from  punishment,  for  any 
mLlere  which  they  «huuld  commit  on  iho  p.bMsorthss.ttnte,; 

For  ’cutting  off  our  trade  with  nil  puru  or  the  world. 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent.  . 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefit  of  trial  byj»iT-' 

Jo  ! an .porting  us  beyond  sens  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offenses. 

For  abolishing  the  free  sysiem  of  English  laws  in  a neighboring 

l|KKVlJ  Ihemeelvee 
invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  , 


warms  of 


The  foregoing  declaration  was,  by  orderof  congress,  engrossed,  and 
signed  by  the  following  members; 

John  Hancock,  President. 

(Here  follows  the  signatures  of  55  members,) 

Congress  exercised  its  sovereignty  by  pnssing  a pen- 
Sion  act  and  a homestead  act  in  favor  of  those  who 
should  serve  in  the  army  to  the  close  of  the  war— also 
by  refusing  to  confer  with  British  commissioners 
except  on  the  basis  of  recognition  of  independence. 

Eleven  of  the  18  States  established  a second  branch  of 
legislature,  calling  it  a Senate,  and  agreed  on  the 
appointment  of  a governor  or  head  of  eacli  State. 

Adoption  of  State  constitutions  by  New  Jersey  (July 
2).  Virginia  (July  5),  Pennsylvania  (July  15),  Maryland 
(Aug.  14),  Delaware  (Sept.  20),  North  Carolina  (Dec.  18); 
and  New  York  declared  her  independence  of  Great 
Britain.  Proclamation  of  pardon  by  the  British  com- 
mander to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms. 

The  States  agreed  in  deriving  their  power  of  gov- 
ernment from  the  people;  and  in  no  case  was  the 
smallest  title  or  power  to  be  exercised  from  hereditary 
right.  All  hereditary  privileges  and  religious  estab- 
lishments were  declared  abolished  thereby  destroying, 
the  alliance  between  Church  and  State,  and  leveling  all 
social  distinctions. 

In  December-  Congress  met  in  Baltimore,  and  re- 
solved upon  prosecuting  the  war,  redoubling  their 
energies. 

The  Continental  Congress  carried  on  the  affairs  of 
the  country  until  the  war  had  almost  closed  ; but  in 
older  to  form  a more  efficient  union  a confederation  of 
the  States  was  formed  under  certain  articles,  called 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  be- 
tween the  States.  They  were  to  go  into  effect  when 
the  assent  of  all  the  States  was  gained. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  reported  July  12, '76, 
and  debated  from  day  to  day,  and  time  to  time,  lor  two 
years,  were  ratified  July  0,  '78,  by  ten  States;  ,by  New 
jersey  on  the  2lith  of  November  of  the  same  year;  and 
by  Delawareon  the  23d  of  February  following.  Mary- 
land, alone,  held  off  two  years  more,  acceding  to  them 
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March  1,  ’81,  and  thus  closing  the  obligation.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  Articles: 

ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION  AND  PERPETUAL  UNION 
BETWEEN  THE  STATES. 

To  all  whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  We,  the  undersigned  Dele- 
gates of  the  States  affixed  to  our  names  send  greeting— Whereas,  the 
Delegates  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled, 
did,  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord,  1 in,  and 
in  the  Second  Year  of  the  Independence  or  America,  agree  to  certain 
articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  between  the  States  of 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, in  the  words  following,  viz: 

“Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  between  the  Slates 
of  Xeio  Hampshire,  Msssachusells  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations,  Connecticut,  Neiv  York . New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Akticle  1.  The  style  of  this  Confederacy  shall  be  The  United 
States  of  America.” 

AnT.  2.  Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence, and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this 
confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled. 

> Art.  3.  The  said  States  hereby  severally  enter  into  a firm  lcagne 
of  friendship  with  each  other  for  their  common  defence,  the  security 
of  their  liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding  them- 
selves to  nssist  each  other  against  all  force  offered  to,  or  attacks  made 
upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade, 
or  nr.y  other  pretence  whatever. 

Art.  4.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual  friendship  and 
intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  different  States  in  this  Union,  the 
lree  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  States— paupers,  vagabonds,  and 
fugitives  from  justice  excepted— shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States;  and  the  people  of 
each  State  shall  have  free  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  any  other 
State,  and  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  aud  commerce, 
subject  to  the  same  duties,  impositions  and  restrictions,  as  the 
inhabitants  thereof  respectively,  provided  such  restriction  shall  not 
extend  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  removal  of  property,  imported  into  any 
State,  to  any  other  State  of  which  the  owner  is  an  inhabitant;  provided 
also,  that  no  imposition,  duties  or  restriction  Bbnll  be  laid  by  any 
State  on  the  property  of  the  United  States,  or  either  of  them. 

If  any  person  guilty  of  or  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  high 
misdemeanor  in  any  State,  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  any 
of  the  United  States,  he  shall,  upon  demaud  of  the  Governor,  or  execu- 
tive power  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  and  removed 
to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  his  offense. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  of  these  States,  to  the 
records,  acts,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  and  magistrates 
of  every  other  State. 

Art.  5.  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the  general  inte- 
rest of  the  United  Stales,  Delegates  shall  be  annually  appointed  in 
such  manner  as  the  legislature  of  each  State  shall  direct,  to  meet  in 
Congress  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in  every  year,  with  a power 
reserved  to  each  State,  to  recall  its  Delegates,  or  any  of  them^at  any 
time  within  the  year,  and  to  send  others  in  their  stead,  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year. 

No  State  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less  than  two,  nor  by 
more  than  seven  members;  nud  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  a 
Delegate  for  more  than  three  years  in  any  term  of  six  yenrs;  nor  shall 
any  person,  being  a Delegate,  be  capnble  of  holding  any  office  under 
the  United  States,  for  which  he,  or  another  for  his  benefit,  receives 
any  salary,  fees,  or  emolument  of  any  kind. 

Each  State  shall  maintain  its  own  Delegates  in  any  meeting  of  the 
States,  and  while  they  act  ns  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  States. 

In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States  inCongress  assembled, 
each  State  shall  have  one  vote. 

Freedom  of  speech  aud  debate  in  Congress  shall  not  be  impeached 
or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place,  out  ol  CougresB,  and  the  members 
of  Congress  shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  from  arrests  nud 
imprisonments,  during  the  lime  of  their  going  to  and  from,  and  atten- 
dance on  Congress,  except  for  trenson,  felony,  orbrench  of  the  pence. 

Art.  6.  No  State,  without  the  couscnt  of  the  United  States  in  Con 
gress  nssemblcd,  shall  send  an  embassy  to,  or  receive  an  embassy 
from,  or  enter  into  any  conference,  agreement,  alliance,  or  treaty  with 
any  King,  Prince  or  Slate;  nor  shall  any  person  holding  office  of 
profit  or  trust  under  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  accept  of  any 
present,  emolument,  office  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever  from  any 
King.  Prince,  or  Foreign  State;  nor  shall. the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  States  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confederation  or 
alliance  whatever  between  them,  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  specifying  accurately  the  purposes 
for  which  the  same  is  to  be  entered  into,  and  how  long  it  shall 
continue. 

No  State  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  which  may  interfere  with 
auy  stipulations  in  treaties  entered  Into  by  the  United  States  in  Con- 
grcBS  assembled,  with  any  King,  Prince  or  State,  in  pursuance  of 
any  treaties  already  proposed  by  Congress,  to  the  Courts  of  France 
and  Spaiu. 

No  vessels  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  by  any  State 
except  such  number  only,  ns  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  the 
United  States  in  CougresB  assembled,  for  the  defense  of  such  State, 
or  its  trade ; uor  ehull  any  body  of  forces  be  kept  up  by  any  State,  in 


time  of  peace,  except  such  number  only,  ns  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  deemed  requisite  to 
garrison  the  forts  necessary  for  the  defense  of  such  State;  but  every 
State  shall  always  keep  up  a well  regulated  and  disciplined  militia, 
sufficiently  armed  and  accoutred,  and  shall  provide  and  have  con- 
stantly ready  for  nse,  in  public  stores,  a due  number  of  field  pieces 
nnd  tents,  and  a proper  quantity  of  arms,  ammunition  and  camp 

'Vo  State  shall  engage  in  nny  war  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  State  be  actually 
invaded  by  enemies,  or  shall  have  received  ceitain  advice  of  a reso- 
lution being  formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians  to  invade  such  a 
State,  nnd  the  danger  is  so  imminent  us  not  to  admit  of  a delay,  till 
the  United  SlateB  in  Congress  assembled  can  be  consulted;  nor 
shall  auy  State  grant  commissions  to  nny  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  nor 
letters  of  marque  or  reprisal,  except  it  be  nfter  a declaration  of  war 
by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  nnd  then  only  against 
the  Kingdom  or  State,  and  the  subjects  thereof,  against  which  war 
has  been  so  declared,  and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  State 
be  infested  by  pirntes,  in  which  case  vessels  of  war  may  be  fitted  out 
for  that  occasion,  and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  continue,  or 
until  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  determine 
otherwise. 

Art.  7.  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any  State  for  the  common 
defense,  all  officers  of  or  under  the  rank  of  colonel,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature  of  each  State  respectively,  by  whom  such 
forces  shall  be  raised,  or  in  such  manner  ns  such  State  shall  direct, 
and  all  vacnucics  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  State  which  first  made  the 
appointment. 

Art.  8.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be 
incurred  for  the  common  defense  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a 
common  treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  States,  in 
proportion  to  the  value  of  all  land  within  each  State,  granted  to  or 
surveyed  for  any  person,  as  such  land  and  the  buildings  and  im- 
provements thereon  shall  be  estimated  according  to  such  mode  ns 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  from  time  to  time 
direct  and  appoint.  The  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  be 
laid  nud  levied  by  the  authority  nnd  direction  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Art.  9.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  have  the 
eole  nnd  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace  and 
war,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  6th  article— of  sending 
nud  receiving  ambassadors— entering  into  treaties  and  alliances, 
provided  that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made  whereby  the 
legislative  power  of  the  respective  States  shall  be  restrained  from 
imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners,  as  their  own  people 
ore  subjected  to,  or  from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  importation 
of  auy  species  of  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever— of  establishing 
rules  for  deciding  in  nil  cases  what  captures  on  land  or  water  shall 
be  legal,  and  in  what  manner  prizes  taken  by  laud  or  naval  forces  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States  shnll  be  divided  or  appropriated— of 
('ranting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace— appoint- 
ing courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  sens,  and  establishing  courts  for  receiving  and  determining 
finally  appeals  in  all  cases  of  captures,  provided  that  no  member 
of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  a judge  of  any  of  the  said  courts. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shnll  also  be  the  last 
resort  on  appeals  in  all  dispufeR  and  differences  now  subsisting,  or 
that  hereafter  may  arise  between  two  or  more  States  concerning 
boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  nny  other  cause  whatever;  which  autho- 
rity shall  always  be  exercised  in  the  manner  following:— When- 
ever the  legislative  or  executive  authority  or  lawful  agent  of  any 
State  in  controversy  with  another  shall  present  a petition  to  Con- 
gress, stating  the  matter  in  question,  aud  praying  for  a hearing, 
notice  thereof  shnll  be  given  by  order  of  Congress,  to  the  legislative 

Ior  executive  authority  of  the  other  State  in  controversy,  and  a 
day  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the  parties  by  their  lawful 
agents,  who  shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint,  by  joiut  consent, 
commissioners  or  judges  to  constitute  a court  for  henring  and  de- 
termining the  matter  in  question;  but  if  they  cannot  agree,  Con- 
' gross  shall  name  three  persons  out  of  each  of  the  United  States,  and 
from  the  list  of  such  persons  each  party  shall  alternately  strike  ont 
one,  the  petitioners  beginning,  until  the  number  shall  be  reduced  to 
thirteen;  and  from  that  number  not  Icsb  than  seven,  nor  more  than 
nine  names,  as  Congress  shall  direct,  shall  in  the  presence  of  Con- 
gress be  drawn  out  by  lot,  aud  the  persons  whoso  names  shall  be  so 
drawn  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  be  commissioners  or  Judges,  to 
hear  and  finally  determine  the  controversy,  so  always  as  a major 
partot  the  judges  who  shnll  hear  the  cause  shall  agree  in  the  deter- 
mination; and  if  either  party  shnll  neglect  to  attend  at  the  day 
appointed,  without  showing  reasons  which  Congress  shall  judge 
sufficient,  or  being  present  shall  refuse  to  strike,  the  Congress  shall 
proceed  to  uomiuate  three  persons  out  of  each  State,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Congress  shall  strike  iu  behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  refus- 
ing; and  the  judgment  aud  sentence  of  the  court  to  be  appointed,  iu 
the  manner  above  prescribed,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive;  and  if 
nny  of  the  parties  shnll  refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  such 
court,  or  to  Appear  or  defend  their  clnim  or  cause,  the  court  shall, 
nevertheless,  proceed  to  prononucc  sentence  or  judgment,  which 
shall  in  like  mnnuer  be  final  and  decisive,  the  judgment  or  sentence 
and  other  proceedings  being  in  either  ense  transmitted  to  Congress 
and  lodged  among  the  nets  of  Congress  for  the  security  of  the 
parties  concerned;  provided  that  every  commissioner,  before  he  sits 
in  judgment,  shall  take  an  oath,  to  be  administered  by  one  of  the 
»» 


judges  of  the  Supreme  or  Superior  Court  of  the  State  whero  the 
cause  shall  be  tried,  “well  nnd  truly  to  hear  nnd  determine  the  mat- 
ter in  question,  according  to  the  best  of  hie  judgment,  without  favor 
nffection,  or  hope  of  reward;”  provided  also  that  no  State  shall 
be  deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil  claimed 
under  different  grants  of  two  or  more  States,  whose  jurisdictions  as 
they  may  respect  such  lands,  aud  the  States  which  passed  such 
grants,  are  adjusted;  the  said  grants,  or  either  of  them,  being  at  the 
snme  time  claimed  to  have  originated  antecedent  to  such  settlement 
of  jurisdiction,  shall,  on  the  petition  of  either  party  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  bo  finally  determined  ns  near  ns  may  be  in  the 
snme  manner  ub  is  before  prescribed  for  deciding  disputes  respecting 
territorial  jurisdiction  between  different  States. 

The  United  States  iu  Congress  assembled  shall  also  have  the  sole 
exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  aud  value  of  coin 
struck  by  their  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the  respective  States— 
fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  United 
States— regulating  the  trade  aud  mnnnging  all  affairs  with  the  In- 
dians, not  members  of  any  of  the  States;  provided  thnt  the  legisla- 
tive  right  of  auy  State  within  its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or  vio- 
lated—establishing  or  regulating  post-offices  from  one  State  to 
another,  throughout  all  the  United  States,  and  exacting  such  postage 
on  the  papers  passing  through  the  same  as  may  be  requisite  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  said  office— appointing  all  officers  of  the  land 
forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  Stutes,  excepting  regimental 
officers— appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces,  and  com- 
missioning all  officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the  United  States— 
making  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  said  land  and 
naval  forces,-  and  directing  their  operations. 

The  United  States  in  Congress*  assembled  shnll  have  authority 
to  appoint  a committee,  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  be  de- 
nominated “A  Committee  of  the  States,"  and  to  consist  of  one  dele- 
gate from  each  State;  and  to  appoint  such  other  committees  and 
civil  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  managing  the  general  affairs  of 
the  United  States,  under  their  direction— to  appoint  one  of  their 
number  to  preside;  provided  that  no  person  be  allowed  to  serve  iu 
the  office  of  president  more  than  one  year  in  any  term  of  three  years— 
to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums  of  money  to  be  raised  for  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  appropriate  and  apply  the  same  for 
defraying  the  public  expenses— to  borrow  money,  or  emit  bills  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  every  half  year  to  the 
respective  States  an  account  of  the  sums  of  money  so  borrowed  or 
emitted— to  build  and  equip  a navy— to  agree  upon  the  number  of 
land  forces,  and  to  make  requisitions  from  each  State  for  its  quota, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  such  State; 
which  requisition  shall  be  binding;  nud  thereupon  the  legislatures  of 
each  State  shall  appoint  the  regimental  officers,  raise  the  men, 
and  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  them  in  a soldier  like  manner,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States;  aud  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed, 
armed,  and  equipped,  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and  within 
the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled; 
but  if  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall,  on  consider- 
ation of  circumstances,  judge  proper  that  any  State  should  not  raise 
men,  or  should  raise  a smaller  number  than  its  quota,  and  that  any 
other  State  should  raise  a greater  number  of  men  thau  the  quota 
thereof,  such  extra  number  shall  be  raised,  officered,  clothed,  armed, 
and  equipped  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quota  of  such  State,  unless 
the  legislature  of  such  State  shall  judge  that  such  extra  number  can- 
not be  safely  spared  out  of  the  same;  in  which  case  they  shnll  raise, 
officer,  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  as  many  of  such  extra  number  ns  they 
judge  can  be  safely  spared.  And  the  officers  and  men  so  clothed, 
armed,  and  equipped,  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and 
within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  iu  Congress  as- 
sembled. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  never  engage  in  a 
war,  nor  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  iu  time  of  peace,  nor 
enter  into  any  treaties  or  alliauces,  nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate  the 
value  thereof,  nor  ascertain  the  sums  and  expenses  necessary  for  the 
defence  nnd  welfare  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit 
bills,  nor  borrow  money  on  the  creditor  the  United  States,  nor  appro- 
priate money,  nor  agree  upon  the  number  of  vessels  of  war  to  be  built 
or  purchased  or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor 
appoint  a commander-in-chief  of  the  army  or  navy  unless  nine 
States  assent  to  the  same;  nor  shnll  a question  on  any  other  point, 
except  from  adjourning  from  day  to  day,  be  determined,  unless  by  the 
votes  of  a majority  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to 
auy  time  within  the  year,  and  to  any  place  within  the  United  States, 
so  that  no  period  of  adjournment  be  for  a longer  duration  than  the 
space  of  six  months,  and  shall  publish  thejournal  of  their  proceedings 
monthly,  except  Buch  parts  thereof  relating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or 
military  operations,  aB  in  their  judgment  require  secresy;  aud  the 
yeas  aud  nays  of  the  delegates  of  each  State  on  any  question  shall  bo 
entered  on  the  journal  wheu  it  is  dcBircd  by  any  delegate;  aud  the 
delegates  of  a State,  or  any  of  them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shall  be 
furnished  with  a transcript  of  the  said  journal,  except  such  parts  ns 
nre  above  excepted,  to  lay  before  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States. 

Art.  10.  The  committee  of  the  States,  or  any  nine  of  them,  shall 
be  authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  such  of  the  powers 
of  Congress  as  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  by  the  con- 
sent of  nine  Stntes,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  think  expedient  to  veBt 
them  with ; provided  thnt  no  power  be  delegated  to  the  said  committee ; 
for  the  exercise  of  which,  by  the  articles  of  Confederation,  the  voice  of 
nine  Stntes  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stntes  assembled  is  requisite. 

Art.  11.  Canada,  acceding  to  this  confederation  aud  joining  in 
the  measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled 
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to  all  the  advantages  of  this  union;  but  no  other  colony  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  same  unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  bv  nine 
State-*. 

Art.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed,  and 
debts  contracted  by,  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  before  the 
assembling  of  the  United  Stutes,  in  pursuance  of  the  present  confed- 
eration, shnll  be  deemed  and  considered  as  a charge  against  the  United 
States,  for  payment  and  satisfaction  whereof,  the  said  United  State4 
and  the  public  faith  are  hereby  solemnly  pledged. 

Art.  13.  Every  State  shall  abide  by  the  “determinations  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  on  all  questions  which,  by  this 
confederation,  are  submitted  to  them.  And  the  articles  of  this  confed- 
eration shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  every  State,  and  the  union 
shall  be  perpetual;  nor  shall  any  alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  be 
made  in  any  of  them,  unless  such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  be  afterward  confirmed  by  the  legislatures 
of  every  State. 

And  Whereas,  It  hath  pleased  the  Great  Governor  of  the  World  to 
incline  the  hearts  of  the  legislatures  we  respectively  represent  in  Con- 
gress, to  approve  of  aud  to  authorize  us  to  ratify  the  said  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  perpetual  union:  Know  Ye  that  we,  the 

undersigned  delegates,  by  virtue  of  the  power  aud  authority 
to  us  given  for  that  purpose,  do,  by  these  presents,  in  the  name 
and  in  behalf  of  our  respective  constituents,  fully  and  entirely  ratify 
and  confirm  each  aud  every  of  the  said  Articles  of  Confederation  aud 
perpetual  Union,  and  all  and  singular  the  matters  and  things  therein 
contained.  Aud  we  do  further  solemnly  plight  and  engage  the  faith 
of  our  respective  constituents,  that  they  shall  abide  by  the  deter- 
minations of  the  United  StateB  in  CongresB  assembled  on  all  questions 
which,  by  the  said  confederation,  are  submitted  to  them.  And  that 
articles  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  the  States  we  respect- 
ively represent,  and  that  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual.  In  witness 
whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  in  Congress.  Done  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  £tate  of  Pennsylvania,  the  9th  day  of  July,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1778,  and  in  the  3d  year  of  the  Independence  of  America. 

1777.  Independence  of  Vermont  with  abolition 
of  slavery.  March  15.  Georgia  and  New  York  adopt 
State  Constitutions.  France  furnishes  valuable  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  government.  Congress  returns  to  Phil- 
adelphia, March  4.  Owing  to  the  inhuman  treatment 
of  Americans  in  British  prison-ships,  Washington 
refuses  to  exchange  prisoners.  Congress  adopts  the 
United  States  flag.  First  anniversary  of  American 
Independence  celebrated.  Congress  removes  to  Lan- 
caster, Sept.  27th.  and  thence  to  York,  Pa.,  Sept.  30. 
British  troops  enter  Philadelphia,  Sept.  26,  Board  of 
War  created  to  replace  the  committee  of  Congress. 
December  16,  France  acknowledges  Independence  of 
the  United  States.  North  Carolina  adopts  a Constitu- 
tion, Dec.  18. 

1778.  February  6,  treaty  of  Alliance  formed 
with  France.  March  20,  American  Commissioners 
received  at  the  Court  of  France,  as  the  representatives 
of  the  Republic.  The  British  Parliament  pass  an  act 
granting  all  that  the  colonies  asked,  but  Congress  re- 
jects their  offers.  A French  fleet  arrives  in  America, 
July  11.  Lord  North’s  conciliatory  bill  passed  by  par- 
liament. United  States  territory  increased  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Northwest,  by  Virginia  troops  under  Col 
Clark.  Articles  of  Confederation  adopted  by  Congress 
and  ratified  by  all  the  States,  Nov.  15. 

The  Whig,  Patriot  or  Revolutionary  party,  divided 
in  Congress,  in  the  State  legislatures  and  among  the 
people  at  large  into  two  sections,  which  might  be  desig- 
nated as  State-rights  Whigs  and  Strong-government 
Whigs,  both  being  in  accord  as  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  and  separation  from  Great  Britain,  but  diffei- 
ing  as  to  the  powers  to  be  entrusted  to  the  cential  oi 
union  government.  The  form  adopted  was  a genuine 
political  victory  to  the' former,  who  were  in  a majority 
and  in  the  main  had  control  of  the  government,  al- 
though several  of  the  most  active  civil  and  military 
leaders  in  the  Revolution  were  of  the  opposite  section. 
“The  States  separately,”  said  Washington,  “are  too 
much  engaged  in  their  local  concerns.  If  the  great 
whole  is  mismanaged,  the  States  individually  must 
sink  into  the  general  wreck.” 

1779.  Financial  credit  of  the  United  States  veiy 
low,  its  bills  being  worth  in  gold  only  about  three  J®* 
cent,  of  their  face  value.  Great  naval  victory  of  Paul 
Jones.  An  American  minister  to  Spain  commissioned. 
Samuel  Huntington,  of  Connecticut,  chosen  Preslden 
A Board  of  Admiralty  replaced  naval  comraitte 
Congress.  Owing  to  the  diminished  numbers  of  Am 
can  troops,  military  operations  were  greatly  restricted. 


OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


1780.  Feb.  6,  Congress  calls  on  the  States  to  en- 
large the  army  to  35,000  men.  Gradual  abolition  of 
slavery  enacted  by  Pennsylvania.  Treason  of  Arnold 
discovered,  and  execution  of  Major  Andre.  French 
aid  of  6,000  troops  received  by  the  United  States.  A 
State  constitution  adopted  by  Massachusetts.  Negoti- 
ations with  Holland,  then  at  war  with  England,  begun 
by  United  States.  Dec.  30,  a National  Thanksgiving. 

1781.  Jan.  1.  Revolt  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  at 
Morristown.  Bank  of  North  America  established. 
March  1,  Maryland  (last  of  the  13  States  to  accept) 
adopts  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Congress  as- 
sembles. March  2,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
and  chooses  Thomas  McKean,  of  Delaware,  president. 
By  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis  atYorktown  to 
the  combined  French  and  American  army  and  navy, 
Oct.  19,  the  War  of  the  Revolution  closed. 

1782.  Resolutions  passed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  favor  of  peace, Feb.  6.  Holland  recognizes  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  April  17.  Suggestion  of 
kingship  spumed  by  Washington.  “My  eyes  have  grown 
dim,”  said  he,  “in  the  service  of  my  country; 
but  I have  never  doubted  her  justice.”  An  emblem 
of  National  sovereignty  adopted  by  Congress  in 
the  great  seal  of  the  United  States,  and  its  motto 
E pluribus  TJnum.  Parliament  authorizes  the  king 
in  May,  to  make  peace.  Elias  Bondinot,  of  New 
Jersey,  made  president  of  Congress,  Nov.  4.  Pre- 
liminary treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  Nov.  30. 

1783.  Independence  of  the  United  States  recog- 
nized by  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Russia,  successively. 
Preliminary  treaties  between  France,  Spain  and  Great 
Britainsigned  at  Versailles,  Jan.  20.  Cessation  of  hostili- 
ties proclaimed  by  Washington.  Independence  of  the 
United  States  established  by  a definite  treaty  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  Sept.  3.  Evacuation  of  New  York, 
their  last  foothold,  by  the  British.  Final  emigration 
of  Tories.  Proclamation  for  the  disbanding  of 
the  army,  Oct.  18.  Surrender  of  his  commission  by 
Washington,  Dec.  23.  A State  constitution,  with  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  adopted  by  New  Hampshire,  to  take 
effect  in  June,  1784. 

1784.  Great  distress  prevailed  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  money. 

1785.  Commercial  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  Prussia,  Denmark  and  Portugal.  Jefferson 
sent  as  Minister  to  France,  and  J olm  Adams  to  England. 


organized  by  the  election  of  Washington  as  presiding 
officer,  and  extended  its  deliberations  to  September  17, 
and  sent  forward  to  Congress,  the  Constitution  as  it 
now  stands,  minus  the  amendments  since  added.  The 
Constitution  was  signed  by  thirty-nine  of  the  fifty-five 
delegates  composing  the  Convention,  but  ol  the  other 
sixteen,  some  were  absent,  and  only  three  of  those 
present  refused  to  sign. 

Northwest  Territory.— During  the  session  of  the  Con- 
vention an  act,  only  less  momentous  than  the  Consti- 
tution in  its  influence  on  liberty,  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress under  the  following  title:  “ An  ordinance  for  the 
government  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  north- 
west of  the  Ohio,”  in  which,  among  other  valuable 
provisions,  it  was  ordained  that  “ There  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  sa  d territory, 
otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted.” 

Congress,  on  Sept.  28,  “Resolved,  that  the  said  report 
(the  Constitution  with  the  resolution  and  letter  ac- 
companying the  same)  be  transmitted  to  the  several 
legislatures,  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  a convention 
of  delegates  chosen  in  each  State  by  the  people  thereof, 
in  conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the  Convention  made 
and  provided  in  that  case.” 

Confederation  of  the  Original  States.— On  Monday,  the 
5th  of  September,  1774,  there  were  assembled  at  Car- 
penter’s Hall,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  a number  of 
men  who  had  been  chosen  and  appointed  by  the  several 
colonies  in  North  America  to  hold  a Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  certain  grievances  imputed 
against  the  mother  country.  This  Congress  resolved, 
on  the  next  day,  that  each  colony  should  have  one 
vote  only  On  Tuesday,  the  2d  of  July.  1776,  the  Con- 
gress resolved,  “That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  Free  and  Independent  States,” 
etc.,  etc.:  and  on  Thursday,  the  4th  July,  the  whole 
Declaration  of  Indpendence  having  been  agreed  upon, 
it  was  publicly  read  to  the  people.  Shortly  after,  on 
the  9th  of  September,  it  was  resolved  that  the  words 
•‘United  Colonies ” should  be  no  longer  used,  and  that 
the  “ United  States  of  America ’’should  thenceforward 
be  the  style  and  title  of  the  Union.  On  Saturday,  the 
15th  of  November,  1777,  “ Articles  of  Confederation 
and  Perpetual  Union  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica” were  agreed  to  by  the  State  delegates,  subject  to 
the  ratification  of  the  State  legislatures  severally. 
Eight  of  the  States  ratified  these  articles  on  the  9th 


178C.  The  peace  ol  the  country  threatened  l>y  ‘ July,  1778;  one  on  the  fcist  July;  one  onthe  24th  July ; 
financial  embarrassment.  A project  of  separation  into 
three  confederacies  was  entertained  by  some.  Insur- 
gents in  western  North  Carolina  formed  the  short- 
lived Slate  of  Frankhtnd.  There  was  an  insurrection 
against  Pennsylvania  in  the  Wyoming  valley.  The 
territory  of  Maine  projected  a revolt  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  formation  of  a State.  At  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  a mob  demanded  of  the  legislature  the 
issue  of  paper  money  and  a remission  ol'  taxes. 

In  December,  what  is  known  as  Shay’s  rebellion  in 
Massachusetts  attempted  the  overthrow  of  law  and 
order,  and  tile  establishment  of  mob  force,  prompt  and 
decisive  measures  suppressed  it. 

In  September,  the  delegates  of  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  New  York  assem- 
bled at  Annapolis  to  deliberate  on  the  subject  indi- 
cated. The  result  of  their  deliberations  was  that  they 
advised  Congress  to  call  a convention  to  revise  the 

Articles  of  Confederation. 

1787.  In  February,  Congress  passed  a resolution 
calling  on  the  States  to  send  delegates  to  a general  con- 
vention for  “the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  revising 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  reporting  to  ( ou- 
tness and  the  several  legislatures  such  alterations  and 
provisions  therein  as  should,  when  agreed  to  m Con- 
gress and  confirmed  by  the  States,  render  the  Fedeial 
Constitution  adequate  to  Hie  exigencies  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 

Pursuant  to  the  call  of  Congress,  the  Constitutional 
Convention  met,  May  25,  at  Philadelphia.  It  was 


one  on  the  26th  November  of  the  same  year;  one  on 
the  22d  February.  1779;  and  the  last  one  on  the  1st 
March,  1781.  Here  was  a bond  of  union  between  thir- 
teen independent  States,  whose  delegates  in  Congress 
legislated  for  the  general  welfare,  and  executed  certain 
powers  so  far  as  they  were  permitted  by  the  articles 
aforesaid.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Continental  Congress,  from  1774  to  17SS: 

Peyton  Randolph,  Virginia r>tli  Sent..  177-1. 

Ih-ury  Middleton,  South  Carolina 

Peyton  Randolph.  Virginia  

John  Hancock,  Massachusetts 

lieury  Lauren,  South  Carolina 

John  Jay,  New  York 

Samuel  Huntington. Connecticut  

Thomas  McKean,  Delaware — 

John  Hanson.  Maryloud  

Kline  Boudiuot,  New  Jersey 

Thomas  Mlfllin,  Pennsylvania 

Klehnid  Henry  Lee,  Virginia 

Nuthiiuiel  Gorham,  Massachusetts 

Arthur  St.  Clair,  Pennsylvania 

Cyr  us  UrilBtt,  Virginia  

The  seat  of  government  was  established  as  follows: 
At  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  commencing  September  5,  1774, 
and  May  10,  1775;  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  December  20, 
1776;  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  4;  1777;  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  September  27,  1777 ; at  York,  Pa.,  September 
30,  1777:  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  2, 177$;  at  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  June  30, 1783;  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  November 
26,  1783;  at  Trenton.  N.  J.,  November  1,  1784;  and  at 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  January  11, 1785. 

On  the  4th  March,  1789,  the  present  Constitution, 
which  had  been  adopted  by  a convention  and  ratified 
by  the  requisite  number  of  States,  went  into  operation. 
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POLITICAL  HISTORY 


OF  THE 


XT  INTI  TED  STATES. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WITH 
AMENDMENTS. 

We,  the  People  ol  the  United  States,  in  Order  to  form  a more  perfect 
Union,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  Tranquility,  provide  for 
the  common  defeuce,  promote  the  geucrfll  Welfare,  and  secure  the 
Blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Section  1.  All  legislative  Powers  herein  granted  shall  he  vested 
in  a Congress  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  Mem- 
bers chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  or  the  several  States, 
aud  the  Electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  Qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

No  person  shall  be  a Representative  who  shall  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a citizen  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  Inhabitant  of 
that  State  in  which  he  shal  1 be  chosen. 

Representative  and  direct  Taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  add- 
ing to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to 
Service  for  a Term  of  Years,  aud  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three- 
fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  Enumeration  shall  be  made 
within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  aud  within  every  subsequent  Term  of  ten  years,  in 
such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  bnt  each 
State  shall  have  at  least  one  Representative;  and  until  such  enumer- 
ation 6hall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to 
choose  three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  one;  Connecticut  five,  New  York  six,  New  Jersey  four, 
Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten,  North 
Carolina  five,  South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  hnppen  in  the  Representation  from  any  State,  the 
Executive  Authority  thereof  shall  issue  Writs  of  Election  to  fill  such 
vacancies. 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  Speaker  and  other 
officers;  and  shall  have  the  sole  Power  of  Impeachment. 

Seo.  3.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  sball  be  composed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  six 
years;  and  ench  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  conseqnence  of  the 
first  Election,  they  shall  be  divided  ns  equal'yas  maybe  into  three 
classes.  The  Seats  or  the  Senators  oi  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated 
at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of 
the  sixth  year,  so  that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year; 
aud  if  vacancies  happen  by  resignation,  or  otherwises  during  the 
lecese  ol  the  legislature  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may  make 
temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 
which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

No  person  Bhall  be  a Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the 
a lie  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a citizen  of  the  United  States, 
aud  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  for 
which  he  shall  be  choBen. 

The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of  the 
Senate,  bnt  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a president  pro 
tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President,  or  when  he  shall  exer- 
cise the  ofilce  of  President  of  the  United  Stales. 

The  Sennte  shall  have  the  solo  Power  to  try  all  Impeachments. 
When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  Oath  or  Affirmation. 
When  the  President  of  the  United  States  ie  tried,  the  Chief  Justice 
shall  preside:  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concur- 
rence of  two-thirdB  of  the  Members  present. 

Judgment  in  Cases  of  Impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than 
to  removal  from  Office,  and  disqualification  to  bold  and  enjoy  any 
Office  of  honor,  Trust  or  Profit  under  the  United  States;  but  the  pmty 
convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  subject  to  Indictment, 
Tidal,  Judgment  aud  Punishment,  according  to  Law. 

Sec.  4.  The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  holding  Elections  for 
Senators  and  Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  in  each  State  by 
the  Legislature  thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  time  by  Law  make 
or  alter  such  Regulations,  except  as  to  the  Places  of  choosing  Senators. 

The  Cougress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  aud  such 
meeting  shall  bo  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall 
by  Law  appoint,  a different  Day. 

Sec.  5.  Each  nouee  shall  be  the  Judge  of  the  Elections,  Returns 
and  Qualifications  of  its  own  Members,  and  n Majority  of  each  shall 
constitute  a Quorum  to  do  business;  but  n smaller  Number  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  maybe  authorized  to  compel  the  Attend- 
ance of  absent  Members,  in  such  Manner,  and  under  such  Penalties  ns 
each  House  may  provide. 

Ench  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of  its  Proceedings,  punish  its 
Members  for  disorderly  Behavior,  und,  with  the  Concurrence  of  two- 
thirds,  expel  a Member. 

Each  House  shall  keep  a Journal  or  its  Proceedings,  and  from  time 
to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  Parts  as  may  in  their  Judg- 
ment require  Secrecy ; and  the  Yeas  and  Nnys  or  the  Members  of  either 
House  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  Desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  Pres- 
ent, be  entered  on  the  Journal. 

Neither  House,  during  the  Session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the 


Consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any 
other  place  than  thnt  in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sec.  G.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a Com- 
pensation for  their  Services,  to  be  ascertained  by  Law,  and  paid  out  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  Cases,  except 
Treason,  Felony  and  Breach  of  the  Pence,  he  privileged  from  Arrest  dur- 
ing their  attendance  at  the  Session  of  their  respective  Houses,  and  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  nud  for  any  Speech  or  Debate 
in  either  House,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  Place. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he 
was  elected,  he  appointed  to  any  civil  Office  under  the  Authority  of 
the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  Emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time;  and  no  Person 
holding  any  Office  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a Member  of 
either  House  during  his  Continuance  in  Office. 

Sec.  7.  All  Bills  for  raising  Revenue  6hall  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives;  bnt  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with 
Amendments  as  on  other  Bills. 

Every  Bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  becomes  a Law,  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  if  he  approve  he  shall  sign  it,  hut  if 
not  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  Objections,  to  that  House  in  which  it 
shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  Objections  at  large  on  their 
Journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after  such  Reconsideration 
two-thirds  of  that  House  shall  agree  to  pass  the  Bill,  it  shall  be  sent, 
together  with  the  Objections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall 
likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that 
House,  it  shall  become  a Lnw.  Butin  all  such  Cases  the  Votes  of  both 
Houses  shall  be  determined  by  Yeas  and  Nays,  and  theNamesof  the 
Persons  voting  for  and  against  the  Bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  Jour- 
nal of  each  House  respectively.  If  any  Bill  shall  not  be  returned  by 
the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have 
been  presented  to  him,  the  Same  shall  be  a law,  in  like  manner  as  if 
he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  Adjournment  prevent 
its  Return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a Law. 

Every  Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which  the  Concurrence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on 
a question, of  Adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  and  before  the  Same  shall  take  Effect,  shall  he  ap- 
proved by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  nDd  House  of  Representatives,  according  to 
the  Rules  and  Limitations  proscribed  in  the  Case  of  a Bill. 

Sec.  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  Power: 

To  lay  and  collect  Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises,  to  pay  the 
Debts  and  provide  for  the  common  Defeuce  and  general  Welfare  of  the 
United  States;  but  all  Duties,  Imposts  aud  Excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States; 

To  borrow  Money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States; 

To  regulate  Commerce  with  foreign  Nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Iudian  tribes; 

To  establish  a uniform  Rule  of  Naturalization,  and  uniform  Laws 
on  the  subject  of  Bankruptcies  throughout  the  United  States; 

To  coin  Money,  regulate  the  Value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  Coin,  and 
fix  the  Standard  of  Weights  and  Measures ; 

To  provide  for  the  Punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  Securities  and 
current  Coin  of  the  United  States: 

To  establish  Post  offices  and  post  Roads; 

To  promote  the  Progress  of  Science  and  useful  Arte,  by  securing 
Tor  limited  Times  to  Authors  and  Inventors  the  Exclusive  Right  to  their 
respective  Writing  nud  Discoveries; 

To  constitute  Tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court; 

To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed  on  the  high 
Seas,  and  Offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations; 

To  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  und  Reprisal,  and  make 
Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land  and  Water: 

To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Appropriation  of  Money  to 
that  Use  shall  he  for  a longer  Term  than  two  Years; 

To  piovide  and  maintain  a Navy; 

To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  Forces ; 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the  Laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  Insurrections  and  repel  Invasions ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  Militia, 
and  for  governing  such  Part  of  them  ns  may  be  employed  in  the  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively,  the  Ap- 
pointment of  the  Officers,  and  the  Authority  of  training  the  Militia  ac- 
cording to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress; 

To  exercise  exclusive  Legislation  in  all  Cases  whatsoever,  over  such 
District  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  Cession  of  par- 
ticular States,  and  the  Acceptauce  of  Congress,  become  the  Seat  of 
the  Government  or  the  United  States,- and  to  exercise  like  Authority 
over  all  Places  purchased  by  the  Consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  in  which  the  Same  shnllhe,  for  the  Erection  of  Forts,  Magazines, 

Arsenals,  dock -Yards,  and  other  needful  Buildings;  and 

To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  he  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  Execution  the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other  Powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  StateB,  or  in  any 
Department  or  any  Officer  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  The  Migration  or  Importation  of  such  Persons  ns  any  of 
the  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  Year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight,  but  a Tax  or  duty  may  be  Imposed  ou  such  importation,  not 
exceeding  ten  dollars  for  ench  Person. 

The  Privilege  of  the  Writ  qf  Habeas  Corpus  shall  not  he  sus- 
pended, unless  when  In  Cases  of  Rebellion  or  Iuvasion  the  public 
Safety  may  require  it. 


No  Bill  of  Attainder  or  ex  post  facto  Law  shall  be  passed. 

No  Capitation,  or  other  direct  Tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  Propor- 
tion to  the  Census  or  Enumeration  hereinbefore  directed  to  be  taken. 

No  Tax  or  Duty  shall  be  laid  on  Articles  exported  from  any  State. 

No  Prefereuce  shall  he  givcu  by  any  Regulation  of  Commerce  or 
Revenue  to  the  Ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another;  nor  shall 
Vessels  bound  to,  or  from,  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay 
Duties  iu  anothor. 

No  Money  6hn)l  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  but  in  Consequence  of 
Appropriations  made  by  Lnw ; and  a regular  Statement  and  Account  of 
the  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  all  public  Money  shall  he  published 
from  time  to  time. 

No  Title  of  Nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States;  and 
no  Person  holding  any  Office  of  Profit  or  Trust  under  them,  shall,  with- 
out the  Consent  of  the  Cougress,  accept  qf  any  Present,  Emolument, 
Office,  or  Title,  of  any  kiud  whatever,  from  any  King,  Prince,  or  foreign 
State. 

Sec.  10.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  Treaty,  Alliance,  or  Con- 
federation; grant  Letters  of  MniQiie  and  Reprisal;  coin  Money; 
emit  Bills  of  Credit;  make  any  Thing  but  gold  and  silver  Coin  a Ten- 
der iu  Payment  of  Debts;  pnsB  any  Bill  of  Attainder,  ex  post  facto 
Law,  or  Law  impairing  the  Obligation  of  Contracts,  or  grant  uuy 
Title  of  Nobility; 

No  State  shall,  without  the  Consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any  Im- 
posts or  Duties  ou  Imports  or  Exports,  except  what  maybe  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  Laws;  aud  the  net  Pro- 
duce of  all  Duties  and  Imposts,  laid  by  nuy  State  on  Imports  or  Ex- 
ports, shall  he  for  the  Uses  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and 
all  such  Laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  Revision  nud  Control  of  the 
Congress. 

No  State  shall,  without  fhe  Consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  Duty  of 
Tounage,  keep  Troops,  or  Ships  of  War  iu  time  of  Pence,  enter  into 
any  Agreement  or  Compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a foreign 
Power,  or  engage  in  War,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  immi- 
nent Danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Section  1.  The  executive  Power  shall  be  vested  in  a President  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  Office  during  the 
Term  of  fonr  Years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice-President  chosen  for 
the  same  Term,  be  elected,  as  follows  : 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner  as  the  Legislature  thereof 
may  direct,  a Number  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in 
the  Congress;  but  no  Senator  or  Representative,  or  Person  holding 
an  Office  of  Trust  or  Profit  under  the  Uuited  States,  shall  he  ap- 
pointed an  Elector. 

[The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  nr.d  vote  bv 
Ballot  for  two  Persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  Inhabi- 
tant of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  Bhall  mnke  a List 
of  all  the  Persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  Number  of  Votes  for  each; 
which  List  they  shall  sign  aud  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the 
Seat  of  the  Government  of  the  Uuited  States,  directed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  Pres 
ence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  Certi- 
ficates, and  the  Votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  Person  having  the 
greatest  Number  of  Votes  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  Number  he 
a Majority  of  the  whole  Number  of  Electors  appointed;  nud  if  there 
be  more  than  one  who  have  such  Majority,  and  have  an  equal  Num- 
ber of  Votes,  then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately 
choose  by  Ballot  one  of  them  for  President;  and  il  no  Person  have  a 
Majority,  then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  List  the  said  House  shall 
in  like  Manner  choose  the  President;  but  in  choosing  the  President, 
the  Votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  Representation  from  ench  State 
having  one  Vote:  A quorum  for  this  Purpose  shall  consist  of  a Mem 
her  or  Members  from  two  thirds  of  the  Stntos,  and  a Majority  ol  all 
the  States  shall  he  necessary  to  a Choice.  In  every  Case,  after  the 
Choice  of  the  President,  the  Person  hnviug  the  greatest  Number  of 
Votes  of  the  Electors  shall  be  the  Vice-President.  Bui  if  there  should 
remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  Votes,  the  Senate  6hall  choose  from 
them  by  Ballot  the  Vice-President .] 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  Time  of  choosing  the  Electors, 
and  the  Day  on  which  they  &hnll  give  their  Votes;  which  Duy  shall  be 
the  same  throughout  the  United  Slates. 

No  Person  except  a natural  horn  Citizen,  or  a Citizen  of  the  Uuited 
States,  at  the  time  of  the  Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  elig- 
ible to  the  Office  of  Presidents  neither  shall  any  Person  he  eligible  to 
that  Office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  ol  thirty-five  Years, 
and  been  fourteen  Years  a Resident  within  the  United  States. 

In  Case  of  the  Removal  of  the  President  from  Office,  or  his  Death, 
Resignation,  or  Inability  to  discharge  the  Powers  and  Dities  of  the 
said  Office,  the  Same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Con- 
gress may  by  Law  provide  for  the  Case  of  Removal,  Death,  Resignation, 
or  Inability  both  of  the  President  nnd  Vice  President,  declaring  what 
Officer  shall  then  net  ns  President,  und  such  Officer  shall  act  accord- 
ingly, until  the  Disability  be  removed,  or  n President  shall  he  elected. 

The  President  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  liis  S -rvices  a Com- 
pensation, which  shall  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished  during 
the  Period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  re- 
ceive within  that  Period  any  other  Emolument  from  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enter  on  the  Execution  of  his  Office,  he  shnll  take  the  fol- 
lowing Oath  or  Affirmation: 

“I  do  solemnly  swenr  (ornffirm)  thnt  I will  faithfully  execute  the 
Office  of  President  of  the  Uuited  Slates,  and  will  to  the  best -of-my- 
Ability,  preserve,  protect  and  dclend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.” 


POLITICAL  HISTORY  OP  THE!  UINTITEIID  STATES. 


Sy.c.  2.  The  President  shrill  he  Commander-in- Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  mid  of  the  Militia  of  the  several 
States,  when  called  into  the  actual  Service  of  the  Uuitcd  States;  he 
may  require  the  Opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  Officer  in  each 
of  the  executive  Departments,  upon  any  Subject  relating  to  the 
Duties  of  their  respective  Offices,  and  he  shall  have  Power  to  grant 
Reprieves  and  Pardons  for  Offeuses  against  the  United  States,  except 
in  Cases  of  Impeachment. 

He  shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
concur:  and  he  shnll  nominate,  nud  by  aud  with  the  Advice  and  Con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other  Public  Minis- 
ters aud  Consuls,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  Of- 
ficers of  the  United  States,  whose  Appointments  are  not  herein  other- 
wise provided  for,  and  which  ahull  be  established  by  Law;  but  the 
Congress  may  by  Law  vcBt  the  Appointment  of  such  inferior  Officers, 
as  they  may  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of 
Law,  or  in  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

The  President  shall  hnve  Power  to  fill  up  all  Vacancies  that  may 
happen  during  the  Recess  of  the  Seuate,  by  granting  Commissions 
which  shall  expire  at  the  End  of  their  next  Session. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Congress  Inform- 
ation of  the  State  of  the  Union,  aud  recommend  to  their  Consider- 
ation such  Measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient;  he 
may,  on  extraordinary  Occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of 
them,  and  in  Case  of  Disagreement  between  them,  with  Respect  to  the 
Time  of  Adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  Time  as  he  shall 
think  proper;  he  shall  receive  Ambassadors  aud  other  public  Minis- 
ters ; he  6hall  take  Care  that  the  Laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall 
Commission  all  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  The  President,  Vice-President  and  all  civil  Officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  Office  on  Impeachment  for,  and 
Conviction  of,  Treason,  Bribery,  or  other  high  Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanors. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Sec.  I.  The  judicial  Power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested 
iu  one  Supreme  Court,  aud  in  such  inferior  Courts  as  the  Congress 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  aud  establish.  The  Judges,  both  of  the 
Supreme  aud  inferior  Courts,  shull  hold  their  Offices  during  good 
t Behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  Times,  receive  for  their  Services  a Com- 
1 pensafion,  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  Continuance  in 
Office. 

I Sel\  2.  The  judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  all  Cases  iu  Law  and 
-Equity,  arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  aud  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their 
Authority:  to  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers 
l and  Consuls;  to  all  Cases  of  admiralty  aud  maritime  Jurisdiction 
to  Controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  lie  a Party;  to 
Controversies  between  two  or  more  States;  between  a State  aud 
Citizens  of  another  State;  between  Citizens  of  different  States— be- 
tween Citizens  of  the  same  Stute  claiming  Lands  under  Grants  of  dif- 
ferent States,  aud  between  a State,  or  Citizens  thereof  and  foreign 
States,  Citizens  or  Subjects. 

In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers  and 
Consuls,  and  those  in  which  a State  6hali  be  a Party,  the  Supremb 
Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  Iu  all  the  other  Cases  before 
mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both 
as  to  Law  aud  Fact,  with  such  Exceptions,  and  under  such  Regulations 
as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

The  Trial  of  all  Crimes,  except  in  Cases  of  Impeachment,  shall  be 
by  Jury;  and  such  Trial  shall  be  held  iu  the  Stute  where  the  said 
Crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but  when  not  committed  within 
any  State,  the  Trial  shall  be  at  6uch  Place  or  Places  as  the  Congress 
may  by  Law  have  directed. 

Sec.  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States,  shall  consist  only  iu 
levying  War  agaiust  them,  or  iu  adhering  to  their  Enemies,  giving 
them  Aid  and  Comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  Treason  un- 
less on  the  Testimony  of  two  Witnesses  to  the  same  overt  Act,  or  on 
Confession  in  open  Court. 

The  Congress  shall  have  Power  to  declare  the  Punishment  of  Trea- 
son, But  no  Attainder  of  Treason  shnll  work  Corruption  of  Blood,  or 
Forfeiture  except  during  the  Life  of  the  Person  attainted. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Section  5 Full  Faith  and  Credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the 
public  Acts,  Records,  aud  judicial  Proceedings  of  every  other  State. 
And  the  Congress  may  by  general  Laws  prescribe  the  Manner  iu  which 
Buch  Acts,  Records  and  Proceedings  shull  be  proved,  and  the  Effect 

Sec,  2.  The  Citizen,  of  each  State  shall  beentitled  to  all  Privileges 
analmimiuities  of  Citizen.  of  the  several  States. 

A Person  charged  in  any  State  with  Treason,  Felony,  or  other  Crime, 
who  shall  dee  from  Justice,  anil  he  found  iii  another  State,  shall  on 
Demand  of  the  csccutivc'Aulllorlty  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled, 
he  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  Jurisdiction  or  the 

CNo  .Person  held  to  service  or  labour  in  one  State,  under  the  Laws 
thereof,  escupiug  into  another,  Stall,  in  Consequence  of  any  Law  or 
Regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  Service  or  Labour,  but 
shall  be  delivered  up  on  Claim  of  the  Party  to  whom  such  Service  or 
Labour  may  be  due. 

S*c.  3.  New  States  maybe  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
Union ; but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  any  other  State;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  Junction 
of  two  or  more  States,  or  Parts  of  States,  without  the  Consent  of  the 
Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 


ITie  Congress  shnll  hnve  Power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
Rules  aud  Regulations  respecting  the  Territory  or  other  Property  he 
ongiug  to  the  Uuited  States;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  Prejudice  any  claims  of  the  Uuited  States,  or  of 

any  particular  Stale. 

Sec.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this 
Union  a Republican  Form  of  Government,  aud  shall  protect  each  of 
them  against  Invasion;  and  on  Application  of  the  Legislature  or  of 
the  Executive  (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened)  against 
domestic  Violence. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  shall  propose  Amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
Application  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a 
Convention  for  proposing  Amendments,  which,  iu  either  Case,  shall  be 
valid  to  nil  Intents  aud  Purposes,  as  Part  of  this  CousiitutioD,  when 
ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  or  the  several  States,  or 
by  Conventions  iu  three  fourths  thereof,  ns  the  oue  or  the  other  Mode 
of  Ratification  maybe  proposed  by  Ibe  Congress;  Provided  that  no 
Amendment  which  inuy  be  mnde  prior  to  the  Year  One  thousnud  eight 
hundred  and  eight  shall  In  any  Manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth 
Clauses  in  (he  Ninth  section  of  the  first  Article;  nud  that  no  Stale, 
without  its  Consent,  shnll  be  deprived  of  its  equal  Suffrage  in  the 
Senate. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Ail  debts  contracted  aud  Engagements  entered  into,  before  the 
Adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United 
StateB  under  this  Constitution,  ns  under  the  Confederation. 

This  Constitution,  aud  the  Laws  of  the  Uuited  States  which  shall 
be  made  in  pursuance  thereof;  and  all  Treaties  mad?,  or  which  shall 
lie  mnde,  under  the  Authority  of  the  Uuited  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  Law  of  the  Land1;  and  the  Judges  in  every  State  shall  he 
bound  thereby,  anything  iu  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  any  State  to 
the  Contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and  nil  executive  und  judicial 
Officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  severnl  States,  shall  be 
hound  by  Oath  or  Affirmation,  to  support  this  Constitution ; but  no 
religious  Test  shall  ever  he  required  as  a qualification  to  any  Office  or 
public  Trust  uuder  the  Uuited  Stutes. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  Ratifications  of  the  Conveutious  of  nine  States  shull  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  Establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  States 
so  ratifying  the  Shuic 
Done  iu  Convention  by  the  Uunnimous  Consent  of  the  States  pres- 
ent the  Seventeenth  Day  of  September,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  nud  Eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Inde 
pendence  of  the  United  States  of  America , the  Twelfth,  in  wit 
ness  whereof  We  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  Names. 

Ge  rge  Washington, 
President  and  Deputy  from  Virginia. 
•[This  edition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  been 
taken  from  the  edition  published  by  Joseph  Bartlett  Burleigh,  LL.  D. 
lrom  his  script  imitution  of  the  Coustitutiou  which  was  compared 
with  the  original  iu  the- Department  of  State,  and  also  found  to  be 
correct  iu  capitals,  orthography,  text,  aud  punctuation.  In  every  par- 
ticular, as  to  capitals,  orthography,  text  aud  punctuation,  this  editiou 
follows  Dr.  Burleigh ’e.] 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

[The  following  amendments  were  proposed  at  the 
first  session  of  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  begun  and  held  at  the  eity  of  New  York  on 
the  4th  of  March,  1789,  and  were  adopted  by  the  requi- 
site number  of  States.  Laws  of  the  U.  S.,  vol.  1, 
page  82.] 

[The  following  preamble  and  resolution  preceded 
the  original  proposition  of  the  amendments,  aud  as 
they  have  been  supposed  by  a high  equity  judge  rath 
Wendell’s  Reports,  p.  100)  to  have  au  important  bear- 
ing on  the  construction  of  those  amendments,  they  are 
here  inserted.  They  will  be  found  in  the  Journals  of 
the  first  Session  of  the  first  Congress. 

CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Begun  and  held  at  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Wednes- 
day, the  4th  day  of  March,  1789. 

The  conventions  of  a number  of  the  States  having, 
at  the  time  of  their  adopting  the  Constitution,  ex- 
pressed a desire,  iu  order  to  prevent  misconstruction 
or  abuse  of  its  powers,  that  further  declaratory  and 
restrictive  clauses  should  be  added,  ami  as  extending 
the  ground  of  public  confidence  in  the  government 
will  best  insure  the  beneficient  ends  of  its  institution: 

Resolved,  By  the  Semite  aud  Home  of  Repreeenlntlves  of  the 
United  St, He.  of  America,  (a  Congrce.  na.embled,  wo-thud.  of  boll. 
House,  concurring,  that  the  following  nrticle.  he  proposed  to  Ibr 


Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  as  nmeudroents  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States;  all  or  any  of  which  articles,  when  ratified  by 
three-fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures,  to  be  valid  toali  Intents  and 
purposes,  as  part  of  the  said  Constitution,  namely: 

ARTICLE  I. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  on  establishment  of  reli- 
gion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the  people  peuceably 
to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a redress  of 
grievances. 

ARTICLE  II. 

A well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a free 
State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  he 
infringed. 

ARTICLE  III. 

No  eoldier  shall,  In  lime  t u peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  iu  time  of  war,  hut  In  a manner  to 
be  prescribed  by  law, 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  right  nf  the  people  to  he  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  paper 
and  effects,  agaiust  unreasonable  searches  aud  seizures,  shall  not  be 
violated;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  sup- 
ported by  onfh  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to 
be  eearched,  und  the  person  or  things  to  be  seized. 

ARTICLE  V. 

No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a capital  or  otherwise  in- 
fumouB  crime,  unless  on  u presentment  or  iudictmeut  of  a grand  jury, 
except  iu  cases  arising  in  the  laud  or  naval  forces,  or  iu  the  militia, 
when  iu  actual  service  iu  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  shull  any 
person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of 
life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case,  to  lie  a wit- 
ness against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  just  compensation. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  aud  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  aud  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  which  district  shull 
have  been  previously  ascertained  bylaw;  aud  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  con  fro  t‘i  ted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him;  to  hnve  compulsory  proceps  for  obtaining-  wit- 
nesses iu  his  favor,  and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defense. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  vulue  iu  controversy  shall  ex- 
ceed twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved;  and 
fact  tried  by  a jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  iu  any  court  of 
the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

Excessive  bail  shull  not  he  required,  nor  excessive  flues  imposed, 
nor  cruel  uud  unusuul  puuishments  iuflicted. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  enumeration  Iu  the  constitution  of  certain  rights  shull  not  be 
construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Uuited  States  by  the  Constitution, 
or  prohibited  to  it  by  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  Slates  respect- 
ely,  or  to  the  people. 

[The  following  amendment  was  proposed  at  the  second  Session  of 
the  third  Congress.  It  Is  printed  in  the  Laws  of  the  L’nlted  States, 
ol.  1,  p.  73,  ns  nrticle  11.] 

ARTICLE  XI. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed 
to  exteud  to  uuy  suit  iu  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecut.  d 
against  oue  of  tne  Uuited  Slates  by  citizens  of  another  Suite,  or  by 
citizeus  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  Stale. 

[The  three  following  sections  were  proposed  ns  amendments  at  the  . 
first  Session  of  the  eighth  Cougress.  They  are  printed  in  the  Laws  of 
the  Uuited  Suites  as  article  12.] 

ARTICLE  XIL 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  aud  vote  by 
ballot  fur  President  and  Vice-President,  oue  or  whom  at  least  shull 
not  be  au  iuhabituutof  the  same  State  with  themselves.  They  shull 
name  in  their  bnllots  the  person  voted  for  us  president,  and  in  distinct 
bullots  the  person  voted  for  as  vice-preeideui;  and  they  eliall  make 
distinct  lisle  of  all  persous  voted  lor  as  president,  aud  of  all  persons 
ted  lor  as  vice-president,  und  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each; 
liich  lists  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  aud  transmit  sealed  to  the 
seat  or  tne  government  of  the  Uuited  Stutes,  directed  to  the  preBideut 
of  the  Senate.  Tne  president  of  tne  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Senate  aud  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates, 
und  the  votes  shall  then  he  counted.  The  person  huving  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  for  president  shall  be  the  president,  If  such  number 
be  a majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no 
person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persous  huving  the  highest 
numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  presi- 
dent, the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  bal- 
lot, the  president.  But  in  choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall  be 
taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote; 
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a quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a member  or  members 
from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
necessary  to  a choice  And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not 
choose  a president,  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon 
Ihem,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  vice- 
president  shall  act  as  president,  ns  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other 
constitutional  disability  of  the  President. 

2.  The  person  haviug  the  greatest  number  of  votes  ns  vice-president 
shall  be  the  vice-president,  if  such  number  be  a majority  of  the  whole 
number  or  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a majority,  then 
from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list  the  senate  shall  choose  the 
vice  president.  A quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  senators,  and  a majority  of  the  whole  number 
shall  be  necessary  to  a choice.  . 

3.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  ofhee  of  president 
shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

Sec.  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a 
pnnl&hmeut  for  criDie,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  beep  duly  con- 
victed, shall  exist  within  the  United  State,,  or  any  place  Bubject  to 
their  jurisdiction. 

Seo.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  thiB  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 

Sec,  1.  All  persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Skc.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the,  several 
States  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding  -Indiana  not  taxed.  But 
when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  representatives  in  i 
Congress,  the  executive  or  judicial  officers  of  a State,  or  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  inhabitants  or 
such  State,  being  twenty- one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebellion 
or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation  shall  therein  be  reduced  to 
the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to 
the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such 
State. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  6hall  he  a Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress, 
or  elector  of  President  or  Vice-President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or 
military,  under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having 
previously  taken  an  oath  as  a member  of  CongresB,  or  as  an  officer  of 
the  United  States,  or  as  a member  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  ns  an 
executive  or  a judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  tbe  United  States,  shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion 
against  the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof. 

But  Congress  may,  by  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House,  remove  Buch 
disability. 

Sec.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  author- 
ized by  law,  including  debts  incurved  for  payment  of  pensions  and 
bounties  for  services  in  Buppreesiug  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall 
not  be  questioned.  But  neither  tbe  United  Stales  nor  aDy  State  shall 
assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  occurred  in  aid  of  insurrection 
or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the 
emancipation  of  any  slave;  but  all  such  debts,  obligations  and  claims 
shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Sec.  4.  Congress  shall  have  the  power  :o  enforce,  by  appropriate 
legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article, 

ARTICLE  XV. 

Sec.  1.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on 
account  of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude 
Sec. 

appropriate  legislation. 

The  National  Government.  — The  Constitution  was 
ratified  by  the  States,  as  follows:  Delaware,  De- 

cember 7,  Pennsylvania,  December  12,  New  Jersey,  De- 
cember 18,  of  that  year;  Georgia,  January  2,  Connecti- 
cut, January  9,  Massachusetts,  February  0,  Maryland, 
April  28,  South  Carolina,  May  23,  New  Hampshire  (the 
ninth  State),  June  21,  Virginia,  June  20,  New  York. 
July  20, 1788,  North  Carolina,  November  25, 1789,  and 
Rhode  Island,  May  29, 1790. 

September  18, 1788,  Congress  appointed  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  January,  1789,  for  the  choosing  of  presidential 
electors,  the  first  Wednesday  in  February  for  casting 
tbe  ballots  for  president  and  vice-president,  and  the 
first  Wednesday  in  March  “for  commencing  proceed- 
ings under  the  Constitution,”  but  owing  to  delays  in 
coming  together,  the  first  Congress  did  not  have  a quo- 
rum until  April  6,  and  the  president  was  not  inaugu- 
rated until  April  30, 1789. 

The  division  of  parties,  based  on  their  relations  to 
the  new  Constitution,  began  to  prevail.  During  the 


debates  in  the  Federal  Convention  and  in  the  several' 
State  conventions  which,  were  called  for  its  adoption, 
those  who  favored  it  were  called  Federalists,  while 
those  who  opposed  it  were  from!  that  circumstance 
known  as  Anti-federalists. 

The  United  States  was,  during  the  Revolutionary  war 
and  the  period  of  Confederation,  -without  an  executive 
head  in  distinction  from  a legislative  body.  The  Con- 
tinental Congress  exercising  all  the  political  functions 
of  a national  character.  The  President  of  that  body 
was  its  presiding  officer,  and  nothing  more. 

The  National  Conventions  for  the  nomination  of  can- 
didates for  President  and  Vice-President  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin.  In  the  earlier  political  history 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  Federal  Constitution, 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President  were  nom- 
inated by  congressional  and  legislative  caucuses.  Wash- 
ington was  elected  as  first  President  under  the  Consti- 
tution, and  re-elected  for  a second  term  by  a unanimous 
or  nearly  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple; but  an  opposition  party  gradually  grew  up  in  Con- 
gress, which  became  formidable  during  its  second 
term,  and  which  ultimately  crystalized  into  what  was 
then  called  the  Republican  party.  J olm  Adams,  of  Mass- 
achusetts, was  prominent  among  the  leading  Federal- 
ists, while  Thomas  Jefferson,  -of  Virginia,  was  pre- 
eminently the  author  and  oracle  of  the  Republican 
party,  and,  by  common  consent,  they  were  the  opposing 
candidates  for  the  Presidency,  on  Washington’s  retire- 
l ment  in  1796-7. 

Eleven  States  took  part  in  the  first  Presidential  elec- 
tion. North  Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  had  not  ratified 
the  Constitution,  and  took  no  part  in  the  election.  Fif- 
teen States  took  part  in  the  second  election,  Vermont 
and  Kentucky  having  been  admitted  as  States. 

1797.  Washington  having  refused  a third  term. 
John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Thomas  Pinckney,  and 
Aaron  Burr  were  candidates  in  1796.  Sixteen  States 
voted;  Tennessee,  admitted  in  1796,  as  the  sixteenth 
State.  As  the  Constitution  then  stood,  the  second 
choice  of  the  people  became  Vice-President.  Adams 
received  71  and  Jefferson  68  electoral  votes.  The  ex- 
istence of  two  well  defined  political  parties  was  mani- 
fest. Washington  was  not  a partisan;  but  leaned 
toward  Federalism,  or  a strong  central  government. 


1809.  In  January,  1808,  when  Mr.  Jefferson’s  sec- 
ond term  was  about  to  close,  a Republican  Congression- 
al Caucus  was  held  at  Washington  to  decide  as  to  the 
relative  claims  of  Madison  and  Monroe- for  the  succes- 
sion, the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  which  hacl  been  said 
to  exert  a potent  influence  over  such  questions,  being, 
on  this  occasion,  unable  to  agree  as  to  which  of  her 
favored  sons  should  have  the  preference.  Ninety-four 
out  of  the  136  Republican  members  of  Congress  attends d 
this  caucus,  and  declared  their  preference  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son, who  received  S3  votes,  the  remaining  1 1 votes  being 
divided  between  Mr.  Monroe  and  George  Clinton.  The 
opposition  supported  Mr.  Pinckney,  but  Mr.  Madison 
was  elected  by  a large  majority.  George  Clinton,  of 
New  York,  candidate  of  a section  of  the  Republican 
party,  secured  six  of  the  nineteen  electoral  votes  of  his 
own  State. 

1813.  Toward  the  close  of  Mr.  Madison’s  earlier 
term  he  was  nominated  for  re-election  by  a Congres- 
sional Caucus,  held  at  Washington  in  May,  1S12.  In 
September  of  the  same  year,  a convention  of  the  oppo- 
sition, composed  of  Federalists  and  dissatisfied  Repub- 
licans, representing  eleven  States,  was  held  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  which  nominated  DeWitt  Clinton,  of 
New  York,  for  President.  He  was  also  put  in  nomina- 
tion by  the  Republican  Legislature  of  New  York.  The 
ensuing  canvass  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son, who  received  128  electoral  votes  to  89  for  De  Witt 
Clinton.  The  second  war  with  England  was  fought 
during  the  seventh  administration. 


Federal  Platform,  abridged:  1.  Opposition  to  the  Congressional 
Caucus  system  of  nomination  of  Presidential  candidates;  2,  to  an 
official  regency  self-constituted  to  prescribe  tenets  of  political  faith 
and  tests  of  political  orthodoxy;  3,  to  a monopoly  of  the  hijliest 
offices  by  particular  States,  and  especially  to  the  continuance  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  Presidency;  4,  to  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Madison  in  an 
office  which,  in  view  of  our  pending  difficulties  with  Great  Britain, 
requires  an  incumbent  of  greater  decision,  energy  and  efficiency;  5, 
to  the  lingering  inadequacy  of  preparation  for  the  war;  6,  averment 
of  tne  existing  necessity  of  plociug  the  country  in  a condition  fo.  ag- 
gressive action  for  the  conquest  of  Cuuada. 

1817-21.  In  1816,  the  Republican  Congressional 
Caucus  nominated  James  Monroe,  who  received  65 
votes,  to  54  for  William  IT.  Crawford,  of  Georgia.  The 
opposition,  or  Federalists,  named  Rufus  King,  of  New 
York,  who  received  only  34  electoral  votes  out  of  217. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Mon- 
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Aaron  Burr  were  the  leaders  of  the  Republicans,  or 
States  rights  party. 

1801.  The  first  Congressional  caucus  to  nominate 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President,  is  said  to 
have  been  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  year  1800,  and 
to  have  nominated  Mr.  Jefferson  for  the  first  office  and 
Aaron  Burr  for  the  second.  John  Adams  and  C.  C. 
Pinckney  w ere  the  nominees  of  the  Federalists.  J effer- 
son  and  Burr  each  received  73  votes,  Adams  64,  Pinck- 
ney 63.  There  was  thus  a tie  and  a tangle  that  threat- 
The  congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  ened  serious  consequences.  The  election  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  lower  House  of  Congress.  After  a desper- 
ate struggle  of  seven  days,  that  body  chose  Jefferson 
President  and  Burr  Vice-President. 

Before  another  election  was  held,  the  Constitution 
was  so  amended  that  the  electors  have  since  voted  di- 
rectly for  presidents  and  vice-presidents.  With  that 
defeat  Adams  and  his  party  went  out  of  power  forever. 
It  continued  to  exist  and  vainly  strive  for  the  ascend- 
ancy until  after  the  war  of  1812,  when,  with  the  election 
of  Monroe,  it  ceased  to  exist. 

1805.  In  1804,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  re-elected  Pres- 
ident, with  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  for  Vice, 
encountering  but  slight  opposition;  Messrs.  Charles  C. 
Pinckney  and  Rufus  King,  the  opposing  candidates,  re- 
ceiving only  14  out  of  176  electoral  votes. 

There  is  no  public  record  as  to  the  manner  of  the 
nominations  of  Presidential  candidates  in  1S04.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Washington,  Jeff trson  retired 
to  public  life  at  the  close  of  his  second  term.  James 
Madison,  of  Virginia,  came  to  the  front  as  the  leader 
of  the  Republican  forces,  with  Clinton  still  second. 


him,  and  for  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Monroe  Doctrine.  The  policy  of  non-intervention  in 
European  affairs  not  directly  involving  American  in- 
terests is  called,  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  should  rather 
be  called  tbe  Washington  Doctrine,  maintained  by  him 
when  Jefferson  favored  open  and  practical  sympathy 
with  the  French  Revolutionists.  It  is  known  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  because  in  1S22,  while  James  Monroe 
was  President,  the  Spanish- American  colonists  were 
promptly  recognized  in  their  uprising  for  independency 
of  Spain.  The  doctrine  then  received,  a somewhat  en- 
larged meaning,  and  came  to  mean,  partly,  that 
Europe  must  not  interfere  with  American  affairs.  This 
feature  of  the  doctrine  received  special  emphasis  in  the 
expulsion  of  Maximilian  from  Mexico,  soon  after  the 
Southern  Confederacy  had  been  overthrown. 

1825.  In  1824,  the  Republican  party  could  not  be 
induced  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a Congressional 
Caucus.  A large  majority  of  tbe  Republican  members 
formally  refused  to  participate  in  such  a gathering,  or 
be  governed  by  its  decision;  still  a caucus  was  called, 
and  attended  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford  alone.  Of 
the  261  members  of  Congress  at  this  time,  216  were 
Democrats  or  Republicans;  yet  only  60  responded  tc 
their  names  at  roll  call,  64  of  whom  voted  for  Mr. 
Crawford  as  tbe  Republican  nominee  for  President. 
This . nomination  was  very  extensively  repudiated 
throughout  the  country,  and  three  competing  Republi- 
can candidates  were  brought  into  the  field  through  leg- 
islative and  other  machinery,  viz:  Andrew  Jackson, 
Henry  Clay  and  John  Quincy  Adams.  The  result  of 
this  famous  “scrub”  race  for  the  Presidency,  was  tha*. 
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no  one  was  elected  by  the  people,  General  Jackson  re- 
ceiving 09  electoral  votes,  Mr.  Adams  84,  Mr.  Crawford 
41,  and  Mr.  Clay  37.  The  election  then  devolved  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives,  when  Mr.  Adams  was 
chosen,  receiving  the  votes  of  13  States,  against  7 for 
Gen.  Jackson,  and  4 for  Mr.  Crawford.  This  was  the 
end  of  “ King  Caucus.” 

1829.  Gen.  Jackson  was  immediately  thereafter 
put  in  nomination  for  the  ensuing  term  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Tennessee,  having  only  Mr.  Adams  for  an  op- 
ponent in  1828,  when  he  was  elected  by  a decided  ma- 
jority, Mr,  Jackson  receiving  178  electoral  votes,  to  S3 
for  Mr.  Adams. 

1833.  The  first  political  Rational  Convention  in 
this  country  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  September,  1830,  styled  the  United  j 
States  Anti-Masonic  Convention.  It  was  composed  of 
90  delegates.  Francis  Granger,  of  New  York,  presided, 
but  no  business  was  transacted. 

In  compliance  with  its  call,  a National  Anti-Masonic 
Convention  was  held  at  Baltimore  in  September,  1831, 

, which  nominated  Win.  Wirt,  of  Maryland,  for  Presi- 
dent, and  Amos  Ellmaker,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Vice- 
President.  The  candidates  accepted  the  nomination, 
and  received  the  electoral  votes  of  Vermont  only.  The 
Anti-Masonic  Party  owed  its  origin  to  the  forcible  ab- 
duction and  alleged  exposure  of  Masonry  in  1820,  and 
to  the  assumption  that  Masons  hold  their  obligations 
to  the  State  and  justice  subordinate  to  their  duties  to 
the  order  and  its  members. 

There  was  no  open  opposition  in  the  Democratic 
Party  to  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Jackson  for  a second 
term  in  1832,  but  the  party  was  not  so  well  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Vice-President,  so  a convention 
was  called  to  meet  in  Baltimore,  in  May,  1832,  to  nom- 
inate a candidate  for  the  second  office.  Mr.  Van  Buren 
received  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes  cast,  and 
was  declared  nominated. 

The  National  Republicans  met  in  convention  at  Bal- 
timore, December  12,  1S31.  Seventeen  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  represented  by  1.17  delegates, 
who  cast  a unanimous  vote  for  Henry  Clay,  of  Ken- 
tucky, for  President. 

Anti-Slavery  and  Abolitionist  Party.  There  never  was 
a time  when  all  Americans  acquiesced  in  slavery.  The 
Society  of  Friends,  the  original  English  settlers  of 
Pennsylvania,  opposed  it,  and  so  from  time  to  tune  did 
others;  but  the  acrimonious  contest  over  slavery,  out 
of  which  grew  the  term  Abolition  and  its  derivatives, 
dates  from  1829,  when  William  Lloyd  Garrison  begun 
the  severe  arraignment  of  slaveholders  as  criminals. 
In  1831  he  started  his  paper,  the  Liberator.  The  next 
* year  a society  was  formed  in  Boston  for  the  purpose  ol 
promoting  the  cause  of  emancipation.  That  was  the 
New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society.  The  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society  was  formed  at  Philadelphia,  i-n 
1833,  Beriah  Green,  President,  and  John  (J.  V hjtjiei 
one  of  the  secretaries.  Their  number  was  small,  but 
in  1840  they  divided  into  two  wings,  one  favoring  abo- 
lition within  the  Union,  the  other  denouncing  the  Con- 
stitution  os  a bulwork  of  slavery.  M1  c’6‘  ™ wft 

the  chief  orator  9f  the  cause,  was  esiiraall)  vnnlent ■ 

denunciation  of  the  Constitution,  gg  P™8,  “ 
slavery  grew  much  more  rapidly  than  the  gaity  win 
was  ^highest  embodiment.  Thera  was  never  . ' 

verv  laro-e  number  of  American  citizens  uho  vsel®; 
prior  to  the  civil  war,  avowed ^oUtioi^.  fi 
the  principle  of  emancipation  gamed  g oniid. , Jge e 
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movements.  Their  first  martyr  was  Elijah  P.  Love- 
joy,  of  Alton,  111.,  who  was  killed  by  a mob  in  1839. 
John  Brown  was  the  most  famous  of  the  list.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  John  P.  Hale, 
Salmon  P.  Chase  and  Charles  Sumner  were  conspicuous 
in  Congress  for  boldly  avowing  Abolitionism  before  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  party,  l't  was  not  until 


no  electoral  vote.  The  more  ultra  wing  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  which  condemned  not  only  slavery, 
but  the  Constitution,  as  accessary,  were  the  Abolition- 
ists proper.  See  Anti-Slavery  Party,  1833. 

Before  the  next  election  the  Mexican  war  had  been 
fought  and  gold  discovered  in  California. 

1849.  A Whig  National  Convention  met  at 
emancipation  had  become  an  accomplished  fact  that  Philadelphia  on  the  7th  of  June,  1848.  After  a rather 
the  party  finally  disbanded.  TheColonizationists,  wht  ; stormy  session  of  three  days,  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  of 
wanted  to  do  away  with  slavery  by  returning  the  ne-  Louisiana,  was  nominated  for  President,  and  Millard 
groes  to  Africa,  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Abolition  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  for  [Vice-President, 
movement.  They  never  went  into  politics.  I The  Democratic  Notional  Convention  for  1848  assem- 

1837.  In  May,  1835,  a Democrat  National  Con- ! bled  in  Baltimore  on ilff  22d  of  May.  The  two-thirds 
vention,  representing  twenty-one  States,  assembled  at  lule  was  adopted,  and  Gen.  Lewis  Cass  was  nominated 
Baltimore.  A rule  was  adopted  that  two-thirds  of  the  for  President  on  the  fourth  ballot, 
whole  number  of  votes  should  be  necessary  to  make  a qu  the  9th  of  August,  1S48,  a free  Democratic  or  Free 
nomination,  or  to  decide  any  question  connected  there-  s0n  Convention  was  held  at  Buffalo,  which  was  at- 
with.  On  the  first  ballot  for  President  Mr.  Van  Buren  tended  by  delegates  from  seventeen  States..  Charles 
was  nominated  unanimously,  receiving  205  votes.  i Francis  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  presided,  and  the 
In  1S35,  Gen.  William  II.  Harrison  was  nominated 1 Convention  nominated  Messrs.  Van  Buren  and  Adams 
for  President,  with  Francis  Granger  for  Vice-Presi-  j as  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
dent,  by  a Whig  State  Convention  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  Free  Soil  Party  of  1848  asserted  that  the  other 
Gen.  Harrison  also  received  nomination  in  Maryland,  existing  parties  had  sold  out  to  slave  power.  Federal- 


New  York,  Ohio  and  other  States. 

A Whig  National  Convention!  representing  twenty- 
one  States,  met  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  4,  1839. 
James  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  presided,  and  the  result 
of  the  first  ballot  was  the  nomination  of  Gen.  William 
II,  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  who  received  14S  votes  to  90  for 
Henry  Clay,  and  10  for  Gen.  Winfield  Scott.  John 
Tyler,  of  Virginia,  was  unanimously  nominated  as  the 
Whig  candidate  for  Vice-President. 

1841.  A Convention  ot  Abolitionists  was  held  at 


government  must  he  rescued  from  its  control;  freedom 
is  National,  slavery  is  sectional,  and  exists  by  State  lav; 
only;  no  more  slave  States,  and  no  slave  territory;  pub- 
lic lands  for  settlers;  cheap  postage;  cheap  government : 
internal  improvements  of  National  concern;  payment 
of  National  debt;  a revenue  tariff;  "Free  soil,  free 
speech,  free  labor,  and  free  men.” 

The  Ultra  Free  Soil  of  1848,  dissatisfied  with  the  plat- 
form of  the  Free  Soil  party,  nominated  Gerritt  Smith 
for  President,  and  announced  as  their  platform  the 


Warsaw,  N.  Y„  on  the  13th  of  November,  1839,  and  now-  right  and  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  abolish 
mated  for  President  James  G.  Birney,  of  New  York,  .slavery  in  the  States. 

and  for  Vice-President,  Francis  J.  Lemoyne,  of  Penn-j  “Old  Rough  and  Ready”  was  the  popular  name  for 
sylvania.  These  gentlemen  declined  the  nomination.  | Taylor,  and  lie  swept  the  country,  aided  by  the  fact 
Nevertheless  they  received  a total  of  7,609  votes  in  J that  Van  Buren.  out  of  hatred  for  Cass,  ran  as  a 
various  Free  States.  j Free  Soil  candidate,  drawing  off  votes  enough  in  New 

A Democratic  National  Convention  met  at  Balti-  J York  to  give  Taylor  that  State, 
more,  May  5,  1840,  to  nominate  candidates  for  President  j -j  The  Whig  National  Convention  iff  1852  as- 

aiul  Vice-President.  The  Convention  then  unanimously  I Semi,ieti  at  Baltimore  on  the  16th  of  .J  turn,  and  after  an 
nominated  Mr.  Van  Buren  for  re-election  as  President, . excitjng  sessi0n  of  six  days,  nominated  Gen.  Winfield 
and  Richard  M.  Johnson  for  Vice-President.  I Scott  as  President,  on  the  fifty  third  ballot. 

The  importance  of  political  organization  was  now  so  [ Tj,e  Democratic  Convention  of  1872  assembled  at 

well  established  that  in  1840  the  opposition,  which  had  j Baltimore  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  tlm  two-thirds  rule 
gradually  come  to  be  known  as  Whigs,  held  a National  was  aciopteil.  Gen.  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hainshire, 
Convention.  Tn  the  meanwhile  the  panic  and  hard  j was  nominated  for  President  on  the  forty-ninth  ballot, 
times  of  1837  bad  occurred.  The  Whigs  chose  as  their  | The  Dree  Soil  Democracy  held  a National  Conven- 
tion at  Pittsburg  on  the  llNi  of  August,  1852,  Henry 
Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  presiding.  AH  the  Free 
States  were  represented,  with  Delaware,  Virginia, 
Kentucky  and  Maryland.  John  P.  Hale, of  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  nominated  for  President,  with  George  V . 
Julian,  of  Indiana,  for  Vice-President.  Its  platform 
was  the  same  as  in  1348.  Hale  received  156,149  votes. 

Both  of  the  leading  parties  eagerly  disavowed  anti- 
slavery  sentiments  and  vied  with  eacli  other  in  sub- 
serviency to  the  South.  The  Democratic  ticket  was 
elected,  receiving  254  out  of  the  296  electoral  votes. 

1857.  The  Republican  National  Convention  of  1856 
met  at  Philadelphia,  June  17.  Col.  John  C.  Fremont 
was  unanimously  nominated,  having  received  359  votes 
the  first  ballot,  against  196  for  John  McLean. 

On  February  22d,  1856,  the  American  National  Nom- 
ating  Convention  organized  at  Philadelphia,  with  227 
Millard  Fillmore  was  de- 
ickson  Donel- 


candidates  Gen.  Harrison  and  John  Tyler  of  Virginia 
The  campaign  was  very  exciting.  It  resulted  in  a bril- 
liant Whig  victory.  Out  of  294  votes  cast,  Harrison 
and  Tyler  received  224.  Harrison  died  almost  immedi- 
ately and  April  6 John  Tyler  became  acting  President. 
That  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country 

thattheAngelofDeathelectedthePreside.it. 

1845  A Whig  National  Convention  assembled  m 
Baltimore  on  the  1st  of  May.  1844.  at  whirl,  every  State 
in  the  Union  was  iMBSmted.  and  Mr.  Clay  was  nom- 
inated for  President  by  acclamation,  with  Theodore 
Frelinglmysen  for  Vice-President. 

A Democratic  National  Convention  assembled  at 
Baltimore  on  the  27th  of  May,  ^ adopted  the  two- 

thirds  rule,  and,  after  a stormy  session  of  three  days, 

I ones  K Polk,  of  Tennessee,  was  nominated  for  I resi- 
dent, and  Silas  Wright,  of  New  York,  for  Vice-Presi- 


3.  "Ilr  SRbrfit declined  the  nomination,  and  George  j delegates  in  attendance.  Millard  Filin 
M Dallas  of  Pennsylvania,  was  selected.  old#  to  he  the  nominee,  with  Andrew  Ja 

The  Liberty  Party  National  Convention  met  at  Buf  j son,  of  Tennessee,  for  I 'r^sn'ent. 
the  30th  of  August,  1843.  James  G.  Birue 


falo  on  t 


ff  The  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1850  met  at 
„n.,„imouslv  nomiuated  for  President,  Cincinnati  on  the  2d  of  J une,  and  nominated  James 
Michigan,  » »«»  • > f Vice-President.  Buchanan  on  the  seventeenth  ballot.  John  ( !.  Brocken- 

with  Thomas  Moi ns,  o , ^ :,.T)  of  the ! ridge,  of  Kentucky,  was  unanimously  nominated  for 


political  instrumentalities  under  the  ( nnsl 1 tic n toi  t0pcill„(||le  mcmprl 

, f„ti1P1-ince  of  their  views,  and  a considerable  mini  | p]c>  prom„iwtca  In  the  D el 

the  IUtheraiUA  tside  t|u,  sneiei  V.  In  1840  its  ' o»..llu.tlon,  are  t . the  pre.cnr.tlon  or  our 

her  of  ant, -snivel '•  me!  - . ■ , -14  id  COO-  republican  lu.UtuUoUB,  earl  that  the  Federal  Onjetltutioii,  the  right# 

candidate  got  of  the  popular  .ote  7, osj,  in  . 


condensed:  . . . Opposed  to  the 

primisc.  . . Resolved,  That  the  princi- 

clmntion  of  Independence.  nud  embodied 
tlal  t > thu  pi-enervation  of  our 
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ef  the  States,  and  the  union  of  the  States  Bhnll  be  preserved.  Denied 
tne  authority  of  Congress,  of  a Territorial  legislature,  of  any  individual 
or  association  of  individuals,  to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  iu  any 
Territory  in  the  United  States,  while  the  present  Constitution  is 
maintained.  That  the  Constitution  confers  upon  Congress  the  sov- 
ereign power  over  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  for  their  gov- 
ernment. and  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  it  is  both  the  right 
and  the  imperative  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  in  the  Territories 
those  twin  relics  of  barbarism— polygamy  and  slavery.  That  the 
d via  rest  constitutional  rights  of  the  people  of  Kansas  have  been  fraud- 
ulently and  violently  taken  from  them;  that  for  this  high  crime 
against  the  Constitution,  the  Union  and  humanity,  we  arraign  the 
administration,  the  President,  his  advisers,  before  the  country  and 
before  the  world.  That  Kansas  should  he  immediately  admitted  as  a 
Stnto  of  the  Union  with  her  present  free  constitution.  That  the  Ostend 
circular  was  in  every  respect  unworthy  of  American  diplomacy. 

That  a railroad  to  the  Paeiilc  is  imperatively  demanded,  and  that  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  render  immediate  and  efficient  aid. 

That  the  improve  ment  of  rivers  and  harbors  of  a nntioual  character  is 
authorized  by  the  Constitution.  That  we  invite  the  affiliation  and  co- 
operation of  the  men  or  all  parties;  ns  the  spiritof  our  institutions,  as 
well  as  the  constitution  of  our  country,  guarantees  liberty  of  con- 
science and  equality  of  rights  among  citizens,  we  oppose  all  prospec- 
tive legislation  affecting  their  security. 

The  more  radical  wing  of  the  Whig  party  in  the 
North,  and  the  Free  Soil  party,  with  fresh  accessions 
from  the  anti-slavery  Democrats,  may  he  regarded  as 
t he  chief  components  of  the  Republican  party,  organ- 
ized under  «hat  name  in  February,  1854. 

American  (Know-Nol1rfng)  Platform : Dependence  on  God.  The 
perpetuation  of  the  Federal  Union,  thebulwark  of  American  independ- 
ence. Amc.icans  must  rule  America.  No  person  shall  be  selected 
for  political  station  who  recognizes  nny  allegiance  to  nny  foreign 
power.  Unqualified  recognition  and  maintenance  of  the  reserved 
lights  of  the  several  States,  and  non-interference  of  Congress.  Citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  permanently  residing  in  any  Territory 
thereof,  to  frame  their  constitution  and  laws.  No  State  or  Territory 
ought  to  admit  others  than  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  their  right 
of  suffrage,  or  of  holding  political  office.  A continued  residence  of 
twenty-one  years  an  indispcusible  requisite  for  citizenship  hereafter. 
Oppos'tion  to  nny  union  between  Church  and  State;  no  interference 
with  religious  faith  or  worship;  no  test  oaths  for  office;  a 6trict 
» couomy  iu  public  expenditures;  enforcement  of  all  laws  constitu- 
tionally enacted  until  said  laws  shall  have  been  repealed,  or  shall  he 
declared  null  and  void. 

The  Democratic  Platform  substantially  reiterated 
former  documents  of  the  same  kind. 

1861.  A Republic. tn  National  Convention  assem- 
bled at  Chicago  on  May  10, 1860,  delegates  being  in  at- 
tendance from  all  the  Free  States,  as  also  from  Dela- 
ware, Maryland  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
on  the  third  ballot,  receiving  354  out  of  400  votes;  his 
principal  competitors  being  William  II.  Seward,  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  and  Edward  Bates. 

A Democratic  National  Convention  assembled  at 
Charleston,  S.  C , on  the  23d  of  April,  1860,  with  full 
delegates  present  from  every  State.  Dissensions  aris- 
ing, chiefly  out  of  questions  of  slavery  in  the  Territo- 
ries, too  great  to  be  reconciled,  the  delegations  from 
seven  Southern  States  withdrew,  and  the  convention 
adjourned,  after  fifty-seven  ineffectual  ballots  for  a 
candidate,  to  meet  at  Baltimore,  June  18.  Here  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  was  nominated  for  President,  and  B.  Fitz- 
patrick for  Vice-President.  The  latter  declined,  and 
II.  V.  Johnson  was  substituted  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee. The  convention  of  Seceders  nominated  John 
C.  Breckenridge  for  President  and  Joseph  Lane  for 
Vice-President. 

A “Constitutional  Union”  or  American  Convention 
from  twenty  States  met  at  Baltimore,  May  0, 1S00,  and 
nominated  John  Bell  and  Edward  Everett  for  the 
Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency. 

The  contest  was  fierce  and  close.  The  popular  vote 
'if  the  twro  wings  of  the  Democracy  were  several  hun 
died  thousand  in  excess  of  the  Republican  vote,  but 
being  divided,  the  result  was  that  Lincoln  had  180 
<otes,  Douglas  12, Breckenridge  72,  and  Bell  39.  Doug- 
las laid  substantially  the  same  popular  vote  as  Breck- 
enridge  and  Bell  combined. 

The  Democratic  Party  represented  by  Breckenridge 
adopted  the  resolutions  of  1856,  with  these  additions: 

i. 'The  right  to  take  slaves  Into  the  United  Stntes  Territories.  2. 
The  United  States  to  protect  such  property  there.  3.  A Territory  is 
entitled  to  admission  as  a State,  when  ready,  with  or  without  slavery, 
aa  its  people  choose.  4.  Acquisition  of  Cuba,  honorably.  6.  States 


obstructing  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  revolutionary,  6.  Naturalized  citi- 
zens lo  be  protected  abroad.  7.  Favors  Pacific  railroad. 

The  Republican  Party  platform: 

1.  Justified  the  new  party  by  Buchnnnu’s  acts.  2.  Federal  Consti- 
tution, rights  and  Union  of  States  shall  he  preserved.  3.  Reprobates 
disunion.  4.  State  control  of  State  affitirs.  5.  Arraigns  slaveholders’ 
administration.  t>.  Charges  extravagance,  and  plunder  of  treasury. 

7.  Denies  that,  the  C metltutiou  carries  shivery  into  Territories.  8.  No 
right  in  auy  persons  to  legalize  it  iu  them.  9.  Calls  for  suppression 
of  slave  trade.  10.  Finds  fraud  in  “Kansas  Nebraska  Act.”  11.  De- 
mands admission  of  Kansas  as  a free  State.  12.  Tariff  should  encour- 
age national  industries.  13.  Favors  homestead  laws.  14.  No  change 
in  naturalization  laws.  15.  Asserts  right  <>f  Congress  to  vote  money 
for  national  improvements.  16.  Claims  United  States  aid  for  Pacific 
railroad. 

The  platform  of  the  Douglas  wing  of  the  Democratic 
party  was  substantially  that  of  the  Breckquridge  wing 
except  that  the  slavery  question  ought  to  be  referred 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  for  settle- 
ment. 

1865.  The  Republican  National  Convention  met 
at  Baltimore,  J une  7.  The  renomination,  for  President, 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  was  made  unanimous, 
he  having  received  the  votes  of  all  the  States  except 
Missouri,  cast  for  Gen.  Grant.  For  Vice-President, 
Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  was  nominated  on  the 
second  ballot,  bis  principal  competitors  being  D.  S. 
Dickinson  and  II.  Hamlin. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago, 
HI.,  August  29.  Nominations— President,  George  B. 
McClellan,  of  Newr  Jersey;  Vice-President,  George  II. 
Pendleton,  of  Ohio. 

The  twentieths  election  occurred  during  the  civil  war, 
and  was  the  triumph  of  the  war  party  at  the  North. 
The  vote  stood,  Lincoln,  212;  McClellan,  21.  In  little 
over  a month  after  his  second  inauguration  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  assassinated,  and  Andrew  Johnson  came  to  the 
Presidency  in  his  place.  Johnson  became  so  very  un- 
popular that  he  was  finally  impeached,  and  only  by  one 
vote  escaped  conviction.  Had  lie  been  convicted,  B.  F. 
Wade  of  Ohio  would  have  filled  out  the  balance  of  the 
the  second  Lincoln  term. 

The  Republican  Platform.— Resolved,  Thut  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
American  citizen  to  maintain,  aguinBt  all  their  enemies,  the  integrity 
ol  the  Union  and  the  paramount  authority  of  ihe  Constitution,  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  aid  the  government 
iu  quelling,  by  force  of  arms,  the  Rebellion  now  raging  against  its 
authority,  and  in  bringing  to  the  punishment  due  their  crimes  the 
rebels  and  traitors  arrayed  against  it.  We  npprove  the  determination 
of  the  government  not  to  compromise  with  rebels,  nor  to  offer  them 
any  terms  of  peace,  except  such  ns  may  be  based  upon  an  “uncondi- 
tional surrender”  of  their  hostility,  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the 
utmost  possible  vigor  to  the  complete  suppression  of  the  Rebellion. 

As  slavery  was  the  cause,  and  now  constitutes  the  strength  of  this 
Rebellion,  we  uphold  and  maintain  the  acts'  nnd  proclamations  by 
which  the  government,  in  its  own  defense,  has  aimed  a death-blow  at 
the  gigantic  evil.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Americnu  people  nre  due  to 
the  soldiers  and  sailors ; that  the  nation  owes  to  them  some  permanent 
recognition;  that  we  approve  nnd  applaud  the  practical  wisdom  with 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  has  discharged,  under  circumstances  of  un- 
paralleled difficulty, the  great  duties  nnd  responsibilities  of  the  presi- 
dential office.  We  deem  it  essential  to.  the  general  welfare  that  har- 
mony Bhould  prevail  iu  the  national  councils,  and  we  regard  as  worthy 
of  public  confidence  nnd  official  trust,  those  only  who  cordially  Indorse 
the  principles  proclaimed  in  these  resolutions.  The  government  owes 
to  all  men  employed  in  its  armies,  without  regard  to  distinction  of 
color,  the  full  protection  of  the  laws  of  war.  That  foreign  immigra- 
tion should  be  fostered  and  encouraged  by  a liberal  aud  just  policy. 
That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  speedy  construction  of  the  railroad  to  the 
i’uciflc  coast.  That  the  national  faith,  pledged  for  the  redemption  of 
Iho  public  debt,  must  be  kept  Inviolate.  That  we  approve  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  tho  government,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
cau  never  regard  with  any  indifference  the  attempt  of  any  European 
power  to  overthrow  by  force,  or  to  supplant  by  frund,  the  institutions 
of  any  Republican  government  on  the  Western  continent. 

The  Democratic  Party  of  1864,  in  National  convention,  ndoptod  the 
following  Party  Platform : 

“ Resolved , That  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  will  adhere  with 
unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Union  under  the  Constitution.  That  after 
four  years  of  failure  to  restore  tho  Union  by  the  experiment  of  war, 
during  which,  under  the  pretense  of  a military  necessity  of  a war 
power  higher  than  the  Constitution,  the  Constitution  itself  has  been 
disregarded  in  every  part;  justice,  humanity,  liberty  and  the  public 
welfare  demand  that  immediate  efforts  be  made  for  a cessation  of 
hostilities,  with  a view  to  an  ultimate  convention  of  all  tho  States; 
that  peace  may  bo  restored  on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union  of  all 
the  States.  That  the  direct  Interference  of  the  milildry  authority  iu 
the  recent  elections  was  a shameful  violation  of  the  Constitution ; and 
tne  repetition  of  such  acts  will  be  held  as  revolutionary,  and  resisted. 


That  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Democratic  party  is  to  preserve  the 
Federal  Union  and  the  rights  of  the  States  unimpaired;  and  they 
hereby  declare  thnt  they  consider  the  administrative  usurpations  ot 
extraordinary  aud  dangerous  powers  not  grained  by  the  Constitution, 
ns  calculated  to  prevent  a restoration  of  the  Union.  That  the  shame- 
ful disregard  of  the  administration  to  its  duty  to  our  fellow  citizens, 
prisoners  of  war,  deserves  the  severest  reprobation.  That  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Democratic  party  is  henvtiiy  and  earnestly  extended  10 
the  Boldiery  aud  the  sailors. 

John  C.  Fremont  was  nominated  by  the  Radicals  and  withdrew  aud 
recommended  the  support  of  the  regular  Republican  ticket,  which 
recommendation  was  followed. 

Eleven  States  with  an  electoral  vote  of  81,  had  seceded 
and  established  an  independent  government,  under  the 
name  of  The  Confederate  States  of  America. 

The  Right  of  Secession  formally  assumed  December  20,  1860:  “ We, 
the  people  of  South  Carolina,  in  convention  assembled,  do  declare  aud 
ordain  thnt  South  Carolina,  in  the  exercise  of  her  sovereign  will  as 
au  independent  State,  acceded  to  the  Federal  Union  [May  23.  1783], 
and  that,  in  the  exercise  of  the  same  sovereign  will,  it  is  her  right  to 
secede  from  Ihe  said  Federul  Union.” 

The  other  seceding  Stntes  took  the  same  ground. 

“ Our  new  government,  ” said  Alex.  II.  Stephens,  March  11,  1861, 
is  founded  exactly  upon  the  opposite  idea  [to  the  equality  of  races  i; 
its  foundations  are  laid,  its  corner-stone  rests  upon  the  great  truth 
that  the  negro  is  not  equal  to  tho  white  mnu;  that  slavery— silbordi-- 
nation  to  the  superior  race— is  his  natural  and  normal  condition.  The 
negro,  by  nature,  or  by  the  curse  against  Cnnaan,  is  fitted  for  that  con- 
dition which  he  occupies  in  onr  system,  and  by  experience  we  know 
that  it  is  best,  not  only  for  the  superior  but  for  the  iuferior  race,  that 
it  should  be  so.  It  is,  indeed,  in  conformity  with  the  ordinance  of  the 
Creator. 

1860.  The  Republican  National  Convention  met 
at  Chicago,  111.,  May  20th.  Nominations— President, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  Illinois  : Vice-President,  Schuyler 
Colfax,  of  Indiana. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  at  New 
York,  July  4th.  ^Nominations — President,  Horatio  Sey- 
mour, of  New  York  ; Vice-President,  Francis  P.  Blair 
of  Missouri. 

Three  states,  Virginia,  Texas  and  Mississippi,  had 
not  been  restpred  to  the  Union,  and  took  no  part  in  the 
election.  Grant  received  214  votes ; Seymour,  80, 
Grant’s  popular  majority  was  about  half  a million. 

Republican  Convention.— “ We  congratulate  the  country  on  tbp 
assured  success  of  the  Reconstrnction  policy  of  Congress,  as  evidenced 
by  the  adoption,  in  the  majority  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  of 
constitutions  securing  equal,  civil  and  political  rights  to  all.  The 
guarantee  by  Congress  of  equal  suffrage  to  all  loyal  men  of  the  South 
was  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  public  safety,  of  gratitude, 
nnd  of  justice,  aud  mnst  be  maintained.  We  denouuce  nil  forms  of 
repudiation  ns  a national  crime.  It  io  due  to  the  labor  of  the  nation 
that  taxation  should  be  equalized  and  reduced  us  rapidly  ns  the 
national  faith  will  permit.  The  national  debt,  contracted  as  it  has 
been  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  for  all  time  to  come,  should  be 
extended  over  a fair  period  for  redemption.  The  best  policy  to 
diminish  our  burden  of  debts  is  to  so  improve  onr  credit  that  capital- 
ists will  seek  to  loan  us  mmey  nt  lower  rates  of  interest  than  we  now 
pay,  so  long  ns  repudiation,  partly  or  total,  opcu  or  covert,  is  threat- 
ened or  suspected.  The  government  should  be  administered  with  the 
strictest  economy.  We  profoundly  deplore  the  tragic  death  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  regret  the  accession  to  the  presidency  of  Andrew 
Johnson.  No  citizen  mnst  he  liable  to  arrest  nnd  imprisonment  by 
nny  foreign  power  for  acts  done  or  words  spoken  in  this  country.  Tho 
bounties  and  pensions  provided  by  the  laws  for  the  brave  defenders  of 
the  nation  are  obligations  never  to  be  forgotten.  Foreign  immi- 
gration should  ho  fostered  and  encouraged  by  a liberal  and  just  policy. 
This  convention  declares  itself  in  sympathy  with  all  oppressed  people 
who  nre  struggling  for  their  rights.  We  favor  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
qualifications and  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  late  rebels,  in  the 
same  measure  ns  the  spiritof  disloyalty  shall  die  out,  and  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  loyal  people.  That  we  recognize  the 
great  principles  laid  down  in  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence as  the  true  foimdution  of  democratic  government;  and  wc  hail 
with  gladness  every  effort  toward  making  these  principles  a living 
reality  on  every  inch  of  American  soil. 

Democratic  Platform.— Demanded  immediate  restoration  of  all 
the  States  to  their  rights  In  the  Union  under  the  Constitution,  and  of 
civil  government  to  the  American  people.  Amnesty  for  all  past  polit- 
ical offences.  Payment  of  all  the  publlcdebt  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 
Equal  taxation,  including  government  bonds.  One  currency  for  ilia 
government  and  the  people,  the  producer  nnd  the  bondholder.  Eei  n- 
omy  iu  the  administration;  redaction  of  the  standing  army  aud  navy; 
the  abolition  of  the  Freedman’s  Bureau.  A tariff  for  revenue.  Such 
equal  taxation  ns  will  afford  Incidental  protection  to  domestic  manu- 
factures. Reform  of  abuses.  Exual  rights  of  protection  for  natural 
ized  nnd  native  born  citizens  at  home  and  abroad.  Wo  arraign  tho 
radical  party  for  its  disregard  of  right  and  the  unparalleled  oppression 
and  tyranny  which  have  marked  ite-  career.  Denounces  constructio*. 
acts  of  Congress  as  usurpations  and  unconstitutional,  revolutionarj 
aud  void.  The  public  lands  should  be  distributed  as  widely  as  poa»l 
ble  among  the  people,  to  none  but  actual  occupants.” 
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1873.  By  1S72  a great  deal  of  disaffection  had  de- 
veloped within  the  Republican  party,  owing  to  the  long 
continuance  in  power.  The  discontent  found  expres- 
sion in  the  assembling  of  the  National  Liberal  Repub- 
lican Convention  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  1st,  Nomi- 
nations—President,  Horace  Greeley,  of  New  York,  on 
the  sixth  ballot,  by  482  votes,,  against  1S7  for  David 
Davis,  of  Illinois ; Vice-President,  R.  Gratz  Brown, 
of  Missouri,  on  the  second  ballot. 

The  Republican  National  convention  met  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  June  5tli.  Nominations— Ulysses S.  Grant, 
mi  the  first  ballot,  unanimously ; Vice-President,  Henry 
Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  receiving  364J4  votes,  against 
821  % for  Schuyler  Colfax. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  at  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  July  Oth,  and  put  the  Liberal  Republi- 
can ticket  in  the  field.  Nominations— President,  Hor- 
ace Greeley,  on  the  first  ballot,  receiving  680  votes  to  38 
scattering;  Vice-President,  13.  Gratz  Brown,  who 
received  713  votes. 

The  Democratic  (“Straight  Out”)  Convention  met 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  September  3d.  Nominations— Pres- 
ident, Charles  O’Connor,  of  New  York  ; Vice-President, 
John  Q.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts.  The  nominations 
were  declined. 

In  the  election  of  1872,  the  apportionment  act— ratio, 
1 to  131,425— based  on  the  census  of  1870,  raised  th- 
membership  of  the  House  to  292,  and  made  the  total 
electoral  vote  366.  The  Republicans  carried  286  elect- 
oral votes,  and  the  opposition  only  47.  Six  States— 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and 
Texas  having  66  electoral  votes,  elected  Greeley  electors, 
but  Mr.  Greeley  dying  Nov.  29,  only  three  were  cast  for 
him,  and  of  the  remainder,  42  were  cast  for  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  18  for  B.  Gratz  Brown,  of  Mis- 
souri, 2 for  Chas.  J.  Jenkins,  of  Georgia,  and  one  for 
David  Davis,  of  Illinois.  From  Arkansas  and  Louisi- 
ana; two  sets  of  electors  obtained  contested  certificates. 
The  former  was  entitled  to  6 and  the  latter  to  8 electoral 
votes.  These  14  and  the  3 cast  for  the  deceased  Mr. 
Greeley  was  rejected  by  Congress,  making  “ not  cast  17.” 
Vice-President  Wilson  died  during  his  term  of  office. 
The  Liberal  movement  was  abandoned  and  the  Demo- 
cracy returned  to  its  truths'  and  general  line  of  battle. 
Labor  Reform  Party  of  1872  : Representatives  from  12 

States  assembled  at  Columbus,  promulgated  a platform, 
and  nominated  a candidate,  David  Davis,  who  declined. 
Later,  a conference  of  working  men  in  New  York 
n miinated  Charles  O’Connor. 

The-  Prohibition  Party  of  1S72  nominated  James  A. 
Black  as  the  candidate  and  issued  a platform. 

The  Revenue  Reform  of  Free  Traders,  and  the  Anti- 
Secret  Society,  each  nominated  presidential  candidates 
in  1872,  William  S.  Grossbeck  being  the  candidate  ot 
the  former,  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  of  the  latter. 

Republican  Platform During  etawa  yrm  ^ 
accepted  will,  grand  d°n™gn  El  Klcmn  dime,  | Hie  » «■  “ ' 1 
Brewed  • gigantic  rebellion,  cmnnciiinted  four  millions  ”r  ' ■ 

decreed  tJL.  C„«bM„  o,  | and 

age.  Exhibited  unparalleled  magnanimity,  it  cnmi  11 
n.  man  for  political  oflbnac.  The  recent  amendment, 

sdv-WU 

all  nation.,  protecting  It.  citizens  everywhere.  An)  »1« 

civil  service  under  which  the  Bardin  e gpos. 

meet  are  considered  rewards  for  mere  petty  z 1 opposed 

log.  and  we  therefore  favor  a reform  of  the  s; ate m.  V i TO  PI 

t"  farther  grant,  of  public  land,  to  corporations  end 

demand  that  the  national  dom.ra  be  ““j’“  „ “J,,,,,  balance  for 

people.  The  annual  revenue  should  tomB  , |mn 

rednetion  of  the  principnl  lot  the  public  deb  ) , “'Sg^  »» 

tobacco  and  liquor.,  should  he  raise  y f.  ,rv  tve  hold 

adjusted  as  to  pro, note  the  Industrie,  of  he 

1»  undying  honor  the  soldier,  and  .», tors  » c>„ 

ttulon.  lti.  thcdoly  ofonrgovernme  t to  gnmd  wi^  Jf  SgHI 

.he  right,  of  adopted  citi/eus  nguine  franking  prlvilcdge 

ted  claim,  by  their  former  governments  I L 

ought  to  be  abolished,  and  a way  prepared  for  speed) 


rates  of  postage.  Recognizes  the  duty  of  so  shaping  legislation  as  to  ! “ A Prohibition  Reform  Partv  ” Convention  met.  ;li 

r‘,U“  •r**?**' “•fj  <*  1 CleMnd,  Hav  17th,  ami  nominated  Green  ( 'lav  Smith, 

the  creator  of  capital,  the  largest  opportunities  nnd  a jn6t  share  of  the  , , . „ ...  , „ ...  . ‘ ... 

m ii  tiial  profits.  Congress  nnd  the  president  have  only  fulfilled  nn  | °f  Kentucky,  and  R.  i.  blew  art,  ot  O.ilO.  Platform 
imperative  duty,  the  protection  of  the  ballot  box;  and  are  entitled  to  ' adopted  Was  similar  to  that  of  1872. 

the  thanks  of  the  nation.  We  denounce  repudiation  of  the  public  j “ The  American  National”  or  Anti-Secret  Society 

debt,  in  any  form  or  di.gui.o,  ns  a nation,]  crime.  Mindful  of  it,  : pi-esented  a candidate  in  .Tallies  B.  Walker, 
obligations  to  the  loyal  women  of  America,  their  admission  to  wider  , rm  . . , , , . , . , ,.  . 

of  u,efnlne„l,  viewed  with  .atisfaction.  Approve,  tho  action  rhe  Centennial,  or  twenty-third,  presidential  cam 
of  Congress  in  extending  amnesty  to  those  lutely  in  rebellion.  Pro- 1 paigh  WaS  peculiar  ilj  the  fact  that  it  Was  continued 
poses  to  respect  the  lights  reserved  by  the  people  to  themselves  as  j almost  to  the  Very  day  of  inauguration.  The  Iiepubli- 
carefuiiy  as  the  powers  delegated  by  them  to  the  states  and  to  the  can  and  Democratic  candidates  alone  received  electoral 
Federal  government.  It  1,  the  duty  of  the  general  government  to  | ^ The  ToteS  of  South  Carolina,  Florida  and  Loll- 

adopt  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  encourage  nnd  restore  American  - . ,,  , - , . 

commerce  and  ship  building.  isana,  especially  the  latter, were  stoutly  claimed  1 >y  hot  1 1 

The  Democratic  Lf  Liberal  Repubhean  platform:-" w.  pro- 1 parties.  Finally,  it  became  necessary  for  till  censer- 

claim  the  following  piiucipics  as  essential  to  just  government:  The ; vative  element  in  both  parties  to  agree  upon  a plan  of 

iquniity  of  all  men  before  the  law.  The  union  of  the  States,  cmanci-  j arbitration.  Louisiana  returned  three  sets  of  eertili- 


pation  and  enfranchisement,  nnd  to  oppose  any  reopening  of  the 
questions  settled  by  the  18th,  14th  and  15th  Amendments.  The  im- 
mediate and  absolute  removal  of  all  disabilities  imposed  ou  account 
of  the  Rebellion.  Loenl  self-government,  with  impartial  suffrage, 
will  guard  the  rights  of  nil  citizens  more  securely  than  any  central- 
ized power.  The  supremacy  of  the  civil  power.  The  civil  service. 

Th«  riatform  ot  thn  DamocraUc  (Straight  Out),  I8JS,  said:-  ’ „ u.eAboVe  f our  Stales,' l.v  II  vote  of  8 to  7, 

Fidelity  to  our  constitutional  system  is  the  only  protection  For 

ither  [liberty  or  progress].  The  people  of  each  State  voluntarily  f®r  HaVCS,  wllO  thus  became  piesidcilt, 
created  their  State,  and  the  State  voluntarily  formed  the  Union  for 


cates ; South  Carolina,  Florida  and  Oregon,  two  each. 
The  Electoral  Commission  of  fifteen  members-5  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  5 Senators  and  5 Representatives 
— formed  in  accordance  with  “An  act  to  provide  for 
counting  votes,”  etc.,  approved  January  29,  187' 


foreign  nnd  inter-state  relations.  All  governmental  powers,  whether 
State  or  Federal  arc  truM  powers,  limited  to  the  written  letter  of  the 
constitution  and  the  laws.  The  interests  of  labor  and  capital  should 
not  he  permitted  to  conflict.  Labor  is  entitled  to  permancut  consid- 
eration. Principle  is  to  be  preferred  to ‘power.  Betrayed  at  Balti- 
more [by  Democratic  endorsement  of  Liberal  Republicanism]  into  a 
false  creed,  and  a false  leadership  by  tho  convention,  we  repudiate 
both.  ” 

The  Labor  Reform  Party  of  1872  adopted  the  follow- 
ing Platform ; 

“ Duty  of  the  government  to  establish  a just  standard  of  distribu- 
tion of  cnpilal  and  labor,  hv  providing  n purely  national  circulating 
medium,  The  njmpnnl  debt should  ho  paid  in  good  faith.  The  bur- 
dens of  government  shouldhe  so  adjusted  «s  to  hear  equally  ou  all 
classes;  exemption  of  bonds  a violation  of  all  just  principles.  To 
admit  free  all  such  articles  of  common  use  as  we  can  neither  produce 
nor  grow,  nnd  lay  duties  iW  ri  venue  mainly  upon  articles  of  luxury. 
Chinese  labor  should  be  prohibit  <1.  All  mechanics  and  day  laborers 
employed  by  tho  government,  direclly  or  indirectly,  [should  work 
only]  eight  hours  a day.  Abolition  of  contract  labor  to  prisons. 
Money  needed  for  prosecuting  wars  to  he  collected  from  the  wealthy. 
Duty  of  the  government  to  exercise  its  power  over  railroad  and  tele- 
graph corporations.  Reform  in  the  civil  servic  e Limiting  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  presidential  chair  to  one  ten 


Republican  Platform  of  i870:— “When  iu  the  ccouomv  of  Provi- 
dence, this  laud  was  to  he  purged  of  huninu  slavery,  and  when  the 
strength  of  the  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  tho 
people,  was  to  be  demonstrated,  the  Republican  party  came  into 
power.  Its  deeds  have  passed  into  history,  nnd  we  look  back  to  them 
with  pride.  Incited  by  their  memories  to  high  aims  for  the  good  of 
our  country  and  mnukiud,  and  looking  to  the  future  with  unfaUciiug 
courage,  hope  and  pnrpose,  we,  the  representatives  of  the  party,  make 
the  following  declaration  of  principles.  The  United  States  is  a 
nation,  not  a league.  The  Republican  party  has  preserved  these  gov- 
ernments [National  nnd  State]  to  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
nation's  birth.  The  permanent  pacillcntion  of  the  southern  section 
of  the  Union  and  the  complete  protection  of  nil  its  citizens  iu  the 
free  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights.  National  credit  demands 
redemption  ol  debt  and  resumption  of  specie  payment  appointments 
should  havei  reference  to  the  honesty,  lldcllty  nnd  capacity  of  tho 
appointees.  All  others  [subordinate  places]  to  he  filled  by  persons 
selected  with  sole  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service. 
Will  hold  nil  public  officers  to  a rigid  responsibility.  The  public 
school  system  is  the  bulwark  of  the  American  Republic.  The  reve- 
nue must  ho  largely  derived  from  duties,  which  should  bo  adjusted  to 
promote  interests  of  Amcricau  labors  and  advance  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  conutry.  Opposition  to  further  giants  of  the  public  lands 
to  corporations  nnd  monopolies.  Tho  same  protection  shall  be 
afforded  to  the  adopted  American  citizen  that  is  given  to  the  native 
Granting  genernl  horn 

Democratic  Platform:—' “The  administration  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  be  In  urgent  need  of  immediate  reform,  re-nffirm  our  faith 
in  the  permanence  oftbe  Federal  Union,1  our  devotion  to  the  Consti- 
tution, with  its  amendments  nnivorsully  accepted  « 


< a iiuni  settle- 


nmneety,  Subjection  of  military  to  civil  nuthoiities.  To  superv 
the  patent  laws.  Fitness  should  be  the  only  recommendation  to 
public  offices,  either  appointive  or  elective. 

The  Prohibition  Party  of  1*72  Platform  .--Traffic  in  Intoxicat- 
ing beverages  is  a dishonor  to  Christian  civilization,  a political  meut of  the  controversies  engendered  by  Ibo  Civil  War.  Absolute 
Poug  of  °unequaled  enormity,  not  capable  o!  being  regulated  or  : acquiescence  iu  the  will  of  the  majority ; the  supremacy  of  the  civil 
restrained  by  any  system  of  license  whatever,  and  imperatively  over  the  military  authority;  the  total  separation  of  Clnuch  and 
demands  for  its  suppression,  effective  legal  prohibition,  both  by  state;  the  equality  or  all  citizens  before  just  laws  of  their  own  euuct- 
Stnte  and  National  legislation.  There  can  he  no  greater  peril  , ,nent;  the  liberty  of  individual  conduct,  uuvexed  by  sumptuary  lawe : 
thuu  existing  party  competition  for  the  liquor  vote.  We  will  iudi- 1 the  faithful  education  of  the  rising  geueratiou.  Refoi 


vldiially  nee"  all  efforts  to  pnrsunde  men  from  the  use  of  intox- 
icating liquors.  Competency,  honesty  and  sobriety  are  indlspcnsible 
qualifications  for  holding  office.  Removals  for  mere  political  difler- 
ences  of  opinion  are  wrong.  Salaries  of  public  offic.-rs  should  take  the 
place  of  lees.  President  should  be  elected  directly  by  the  people.  In 
favor  of  a sound  national  currency.  Rates  of  ocean  and  inland 
postage  should  he  made  as  low  as  possible  by  law.  Opposed  to  all  dis- 
crlmln'atiou  iu  favor  of  cnpitul  against  labor,  as  well  as  all  monopoly  and 
class  legislation.  The  removal  of  the  burdens  imposed  iu  the  traffic 
in  intoxicating  drinks  will  emancipate  inbor,  and  will  practically  pro- 
mote labor  reform.  Suffrage,  without  regard  to  sex.  Extension  of 
common  schools  is  a primary  duty  of  the  government.  A liberal 
policy  to  promote  foreign  immigration:" 

1877.  The  Republican  National  Convention  met 
at  Cincinnati,  June  14. 187.1.  Xomimitions-President, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  of  Ohio,  on  the  rth  ballot,  receiv- 
ing 384  votes,  to  851  for  J.  G.  Blaine,  and  21  for  1! I.  If. 


to  establish,  in  the  hearts  of  the  whole  people,  the  Union  now  to  be 
saved  from  a corrupt  centralism.  To  establish  a sound  currency, 
restore  the  public  credit,  and  maintain  the  nationul  honor,  denounce 
the  failure  to  make  good  the  promise  of  tho  legal  tender  notes  and  the 
improvidence  which  has  taken  iu  Federal  taxes  thirteen  times  the 
whole  amount  of  the  legal  tender  notes,  and  squandered  four  times 
their  sum.  The  financial  imbecility  which  has  made  no  advance 
toward  resumption,  demand  a judicious  system  of  preparation  [for 
resumption].  Reform  iu  the  sum  und  modes  of  federal  taxation; 
denounce  the  present  tariff.  Reform  in  public  expense.  To  put  a 
stop  to  the  profligate  waste  of  public  lauds.  To  correct  the  omissiou 
or  a Republican  Congress,  and  the  errors  of  our  treaties 
which  have  stripped  our  fellow-citizens  of  foreign  birth,  of  tbe  shield 
of  American  citizenship,  nnd  demnud  snch  modifications  of  the 
treaty,  with  the  Chiuesc  empire  as  shall  prevent  further  importation. 

The  Greenback  Party  Platform— Called  into  existence  by  the 
necessities  of  tne  people  for  fmuuciul  reform  und  iudustriul  eniunci 
pntiou.  Demand  repeal  of  the  specie  resumption  act. 


York. 


J.  Vi’pp  President  William  A.  AVheeler  of  New  j States  note,  3.65  interest,  the  best  Circulating  medium  ever  devised. 
Bl’lstOW,  Vice  i lesiu  , Paramount  duty  of 'the  government,  the  full  development  of  nil 

| legitimate  business.  Protest  against  any  further  issue  of  gold  bonds 
for  sale  in  foreign  markets.  Against  sale  of  bonds  for  purchasing 
silver,  to  bo  used  as  a substitute  for  fractional  currency. 

American  National  or  Anti-Secret  Society  of  .me  Platform:— 
“Ours  is  u Chrietiuu  and  not  a heathen  nation.  God  requires  and 
man  needs  a Sabbath.  Prohibition  the  true  policy  on  the  temper 
mice  questiou.  Charters  of  all  secret  lodges  should  he  w'ithdr.v.vi.. 
Our  amended  Constitution  should  lie  preserved  inviolate.  Arbitration 
[between]  nations  is  the  most  direct  and  sure  method  of  securing  a 
permanent  peace.  The  Bible  should  be  associated  with  books  of  sci- 
ence and  literature  iu  all  our  educational  institutions.  Land  and 
other  monopolies  shall  be  discountenanced.  The  government  should 


The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  at  St. 
Louis,  Ho.,  June  27th.  Nominations-President  Sam- 
..pi  t Tilden,  of  New  York,  on  the  second  ballot, 
e etvit.3  votes,  against  85  for  Hendricks,  54  for 
yn,  Allen,  5S  for  W.  S.  Hancock,  and  0 scattering; 
Vice-President,  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana 
The  " National  Greenback  Convention,  met  at  In- 
fjiairiDOlis  May  17,  with  nineteen  States  represented. 
S PC  oper.of  New  York,  and  Samuel  F.  Cary,  of 
Ohio,  were  nominated  for  President  and  1 ,ce-Pres,dent. 
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furnish  on  ample  aud  sound  currency  and  n return  to  specie  payment.  ] 
Maintenance  of  the  public  credit,  protection  to  all  loyal  citizens  and 
Justice  to  Indians  and  essential  to  the  honor  and  safety  of  the  nation  j 
We  demand  the  abolition  ol  electoral  colleges."’ 

18S1,  — The  ‘Republican  National  Convention  met 
at  Chicago,  June  2,  1880.  Nominations— President,  i 
.Tames  A.  Garfield,  of  Ohio,  on  the  Both  ballot,  received  I 
390  votes,  to  30(5  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  42  for  James  G. 
Blaine,  5 for  E.  B.  Washburn©  and  3 for  John  Sherman;  i 
Vice-President,  Chester  A.  Arthur,  oi'  New  York. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  at  Cincin- 1 
nati.  Ohio,  June  22, 18S0.  Winfield  Scott  Hancock  was  j 
nominated  for  President. 

The  National  Greenback  Convention  met  at  Chicago, 
June  9, 1880,  and  nominated  General  J.  B.  Weaver,  of 
Iowa,  for  President,  and  B,  J.  Chambers,  of  Texas,  for 
Vice-President.. 

The  Prohibition  Reform  Party  met  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  June  17,  1880,  and  nominated  General  Neal  Dow,  | 
of  Maine,  for  President  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  of 
Ohio,  for  Vice-President. 

The  American  Party’s  candidates  for  1880  were  Gen- 1 
eral  John  W.  Phelps,  of  Vermont,  for  President,  and 
lion.  S.  O.  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  for  Vice-President. 
They  issued  a platform  in  which  the  chief  plank  was 
opposition  to  all  oath  bound  secret  societies. 

“ National  Liberty"  convention  adopted  the  following  plntform 
briefly  eluted.  1.  Taxation  of  church  property;  2.  Abolition  of  Sab 
bn  lb  laws  and  government  chaplaincies;  3.  Secularization  of  public 
school  education;  4.  Itefueul  of  appropriations  for  religious  purposes. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  election  for  President,  Garfield 
received  214  electoral  votes,  and  Hancock  155,  no  other 
candidate  securing  a vote  in  the  electoral  college. 
President  Garfield  was  shot,  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
the  2d  day  of  July,  1881,  by  a wretch  whose  name 
should  be  forgotten,  and  died  from  the  effect  of  the 
wound,  at  Elbernon,  N.  J..  at  10:35  p.  m.,  on  Sept.  19 
following. 

Vice-President  Arthur,  on  telegraphic  announce- 
ment from  the  Cabinet,  of  the  death  of  President  Gar- 
field, and  on  their  suggestion,  took  the  oath  of  ofiice  at 
once.  It  was  administered  at  2:15  a.  m.,  Sept.  20,  1881, 
in  New  York  City,  before  Judge  Brady,  of  the  State 
Court.  The  oath  was  subsequently  re-taken  in  Wash- 
ington City,  before  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  September  22,  at  12  o’clock  m. 

fiei>ubticun  Platform .-—“Tho  Republican  party  at  the  eud  of 
twenty  years  since  the  Federal  government  was  first  committed  toits 
charge,  submits  its  brief  report.  It  suppressed  a rebellion  which  Imd 
armed  nearly  n million  or  men.  It  reconstructed  « union  ol  ihe  Stales 
with  freedom,  instcud  or  slavery,  us  its  corucr-stoue.  H transformed 
four  millions  of  human  beings  front  the  likeness  or  things  to  the  rank 
of  citizens.  It  relieved  Congress  rroin  the  infamous  work  of  bnntiul 
fugitive  slaves,  and  charged  it  to  see  that  slavery  docs  not  exist.  It 
bus  raised  the  value  of  our  pnpor  currency  from  thirty-eight  per  cent, 
to  the  par  of  gold.  It  has  restored  payment  in  coin,  nud  has  given  ns 
a currency  absolutely  good.  Railroads  have  increased  from  31,000 
miles  in  1800  to  more  Ilian  62,000  miles  in  1870.  Our  foreign  trade  lias 
lucrcnsed  from  $700,000,000  to  $1,1:0  000  000  nud  our  exports,  which 
were  $20,000  000  less  than  our  imports  la  1800  were  $201  0110  000  more 
than  our  imports  in  1879.  Without  resorting  to  loans,  it  has, 
since  the  war  dosed,  defrayed  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government’, 
the  Interest  ou  the  public  debt,  annually  over  $30,000  000  Tor  soldiers’ 
pensions,  $8*8,000,000  or  the  public  debt,  nud  by  refunding  the  balance 
at  lower  rates  has  reduced  the  nuntial  interest  chnrge  from  nearly 
$151 ,000,000  to  less  than  $89,000,000.  All  the  industries  revived,  labor 
in  demand,  wages  iucfj  used,  evidences  of  coming  prosperity!  greater 
Ilian  over.  Upon  Ibis  record  ask  Tor  continued  support  uud  confi- 
dence. We  nfllim  that  the  work  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
such  08  to  recommend  itself  to  the  favor  ortho  nation.  ” 

Democratic  Platform We  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  the  Consti 
tutiouul  doctrines  a ml  traditions  of  the  Democratic  party  embodied 
iu  the  platform  of  the  Inst  national  couvoution.  Opposition  to  can 
tinlizntion;  no  sumptuary  laws;  separation  or  Church  and  State 
common  schools  fostered  and  protected.  Home  mlo;  boueSt  monev; 
convertible  into  coin;  stiir.t  maintenance  or  public  faith;  tariff  for 
rcvcuuc  only;  subordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil  power  and  a 
general  and  thorough  reform  of  the  civil  service.  The  right  to  a free 
ballot  is  a right  preservative  .,fel  rights ; and  must  and  sbnll  be  main- 
tained iu  every  part  or  the  United Gtntes.  The  existing  administra- 
tion is  the  representative  of  conspiracy  only,  and  demand  , 
reform,  by  statute,  which  shall  make  it  forever  impossible  Tor  a de 
reuted  candidate  to  bribe  bis  way  to  the  scat  ora  usurper  by  billeting 
villains  upon  the  people.  The  great  fraud  or  1870-7  struck  a great 
blow  at  our  system  of  representative  government.  The  Democratic 
»«rtv5to  preserve  the  country  from  the  horrors  of  a civil  war,  sub- 


mitted. The  resolution  of  Samnel  J.  Tllden,  not  again  to  be  a candi- 
date is  received  will',  deep  sensibility,  by  purifying  the  public  Bervicc 
ihe]  merits  tut  Ur.lrg  gratitude  of  his  country  and  party.  Free 
Bbips,  nnd  a living  chance  for  Atnericau  commerce  upon  the  sens;  nud 
upon  the  land  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  transportation  lines,  cor- 
porations or  monopolies.  No  more  Chinese  immigration. 

18S5.  —The  National  Republican  Convention  met 
at  Chicago,  June  5,  18S4,  and  nominated  James  G. 
Blaine,  of  Maine,  for  President,  and  John  A.  Logan,  of 
Illinois,  for  Vice-President. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  at  Chi- 
cago, July  10, 1S84,  and  chose  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New 
York,  for  President,  and  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of 
Indiana,  for  Vice-President. 

The  National  Greenback-Labor  Convention  met  at 
Indianapolis,  May  28, 1884  and  nominated  Benjamin  F. 
Butler  for  the  Presidency,  and  A.  M.  West  for  Vice- 
President. 

The  National  Prohibition  Convention  met  at  Pitts- 
burgh. July  23d,  1884,  and  nominated  a full  ticket,  with 
John  P.  St.  John,  of  Kansas,  at  the  head. 

The  apportionment  act  of  18S3— ratio,  1 to  151,192— 
based  on  the  census  of  18S0,  raised  the  membership  of 
the  House  to  325,  making  the  “total  electoral  vote,”  401. 

In  1SS4,  in  three  States,  Iowa,  Michigan  and  Ne- 
braska, there  was  a “ fusion”  of  the  Democratic  and  the 
National  Greenback  parties*  on  one  electoral  ticket.  In 
Missouri  and  West  Virginia,  there  was  a “ fusion  ” of 
the  Republican  and  the  National  Greenback  parties,  on 
one  Electoral  ticket.  Neither  the  Prohibition  or 
Greenback  ticket  secured  an  Electoral  vote— Vice- 
President  Hendricks  died  November  25,  1885. 

Democratic  Platform— Recognizes  that  new  issues  nre  born,  nnd 
old  issues  perish.  But  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Democracy 
will  ever  remain  the  only  security  lor  the  continuance  of  free  govern- 
ment. But  it  is  indispeusnblc.  The  Republican  party,  to  far  ns  prin- 
ciple is  a reminiscence,  in  practice  it  is  an  organization  for  enriching 
those  who  conirol  its  machinery.  Frauds  and  jobbery  In  every  dc°- 
pnrtment  have  called  for  reform.  A change  is  demnuded.  Unneces- 
sary taxation  denounced.  Fledged  itself  to  purify  the  administration 
from  corruption,  to  restore  economy,  to  revive  the  respect  of  the  law, 
and  to  reduce  taxation  to  the  lowest  limit  consistent  with  due  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  the  fuith  of  the  nation  to  its  creditors  nnd  pen- 
sioners. To  revise  the  tariff  in  a spirit  of  fairness  to  all.  Taxation 
limited  to  the  requirements  of  economical  government.  Reduction 
without  depriving  American  lubor  of  the  ability  to  compete  success- 
fully with  foreign  labor.  Internal  revenue  is  a war  tax  and  should  be 
sncrcdly  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  people  from  the  remaining  bur- 
dens of  the  war-  An  American  continental  policy  favored,  without 
entangling  alliances.  The  gold  nnd  silver  money,  or  its  equivilent. 
Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  citizens,  of  whatever  nutivity,  rnc“ 
color,  or  persuasion.  A free  ballot  nud  n fair  count.  Oppose  sump- 
tuary laws.  We  favor  honest  civil  service  reform  and  ilxed  salaries 
[of  officials];  separation  of  Church  nud  State,  nnd  free  education  by 
common  schools.  Scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights  of  property 
Labor  should  be  fostered.  Fuvor  the  repeal  of  all  laws  restricting  the 
free  uctiou  oflnbor,  nnd  the  enactment  of  laws  by  which  labor  orgaui- 
zutiono  may  be  incoiporated.  The  public  lands  to  be  kept  ns  home- 
steads Tor  actual  settlers ; nil  nnenrncd  lands  of  corporations  should 
lie  restored  to  the  public  domain,  nud  no  more  granted.  No  importa- 
tion of  pauper  labor.  Labor  has  a right  to  demand  a just  share  ol  the 
profits ofits  own  productions.  All  corporate  bodies  are  public  ser- 
vants. Frequent  change  of  officers  is  necessary  to  counteract  tenden- 
cies tea  caste  of  lire-offieers.  nud  punishment  of  frauds  nnd  embez- 
zlements. American  civilization  demands  that  against  the  Immi^rn- 
turn  or  importation  of  Mongolians  to  these  shores  our  gates  he 
closed  It  is  on  ..operative  duty  of  this  government  to  efficiently 
protect  all  nghtsorpersous  nnd  property  of  every  American  citizen 
n romgu  lends,  and  demand  and  enforce  full  reparation  for  any  viola- 
on  thereof.  I he  Federal  government  should  care  for  nnd  improve 
the  Mississippi  river  nnd  other  great  water-ways  of  the  Republic 
Under  a long  period  of  Democratic  rule  and  policy  our  merchant 
murine  was  Outstripping  that  of  G.ent  Britain.*  Under  twenty  five 
ears  or  Republican,  our  commerce  has  been  left  to  British  bottoms, 
[and  they]  have  managed  to  surrender  to  Great  Britain  the  control  or 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Instead  or  its  false  pretense  of  friendship 
or  Amer  cnn  a , or  expressed  by  imposing  taxes,  we  demand  freedom 
To.  American  labor  by  reducing  taxes. 

HrpuMleati  Platform- Renew  their  elleglree.  to  the  principle. 
gjB  , y “ trll""p',Kl ■'*  aaawaalva  |,r,.»i.i™,i„l  hL 

Uon„,  end  oMgratalnta  the  American  people  ua  the  otum.mcnt  of  .. 
man,  rceoite  in  legislation  and  administration  by  wlliS  theautlv-huo 
alter  seeing  the  Union,  done  »„  much  to  render  it.  lu.titmion.  J,„t' 
equal  and  benelle lent  the  safeguard  of  liberty  and  the  embodiment  of 
the  best  thought  nnd  highest  pnrposea  of  our  cillscns.  Ii  has  miiuud 

IU  strength  by  Quick  uud  fimlifnl  res u,  the  demands  of  Ihe  pen 

pic  lor  the  freedom  nud  cqnnllly  ,,f  ni:  men;  for  a united  nation 
assuring  the  right,  of  all  elll/.ons;  C.,r  lhe  elevation  of  labor-  r,,  on 
honest  currency;  for  purity  In  legislation,  and  for  lutemlty  and  ac 
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countability  in  nil  departments  of  the  government;  nnd  it  accepts  anew 
the  duty  of  leading  in  the  work  of  progress  aud  reform.  We  lament 
the  death  of  President  Garfield.  In  the  administration  of  President 
Arthur  we  recognize  n wise,  conservative  aud  patriotic  policy.  It  is 
the  first  duty  of  n good  government  to  protect  tho  rights  and  promote 
the  interests  of  its  own  people.  We  therefore  demand  that  the  impo- 
sition of  duties  sl.ull  be  made  not  for  revenue  only,  but  to  nffold 
security  to  our  diversified  industries  nud  protection  to  the  rights  nnd 
wages  of  the  laborer.  Against  the  So-called  economic  System  of  the 
Democratic  party  which  would  degrade  our  labor  to  the  foreign  stand- 
ard, wc  euter  our  earnest  protest.  The  Republican  party  pledges 
itself  to  correct  the  inequalities  of  the  tariff,  aud  to  reduce  the  sur- 
plus. We  recognize  the  importance  of  the  sheep  husbandry  aud 
respect  the  demands  for  a readjustment  of  duty  upon  foroigu  wool. 
Wc  have  always  recommended  the  best  money  and  we  urge  an  inter- 
national etnudurd  of  gold  aud  silver  coinage.  Propose  to  support 
such  legislation  ns  will  fully  nud  efficiently  corry  out  the  Constitu- 
tional power  of  Cougress  over  inter-state  commerce.  We  favor 
legislation  that  shall  prevent  unjust  discrimination  and  excessive 
charges  for  tiansportatiou.  A national  bureau  of  labor,  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  eight  hour  law,  and  a wise  and  judicious  system  of  gen- 
eral education  by  adequate  appropriation  from  the  national  revenues 
where  the  same  is  needed.  We  believe  that  everywhere  the  protec- 
lion  to  a citizen  of  Americun  birth  must  be  secured  to  citizens  of 
American  ndoption,nud  we  favor  international  arbitration.  Unalterably 
opposed  to  placing  our  workingmen  in  competition  with  nuy  form  of 
servile  labor,  whether  at  home  or  abroad;  deuouucc  the  importation 
of  contract  labor.  The  reform  of  the  civil  Bervice  should  be  com- 
pleted. The  public  lands  should  be  reserved,  ns  far  as  possible,  for 
small  holdings  by  actual  settlers.  .Demand  speedy  forfeiture  of  all 
land  grants  which  have  lapsed.  Grateful  lhauks  nre  dub  to  the  Union 
soldiers  nud  sailors  of  the  late  war.  Fuvors  the  policy  which  seeks 
pence  and  trade  with  nil  powers,  but  especially  with  those  ofthc  west- 
ern hemisphere.  Demaud  the  restoration  of  the  navy  to  its  old-tintc 
strength  nnd  efficiency.  Appointntcnts  in  the  Territories  should  be 
made  from  boui-fidc  citizeus  nud  residents  [of  encli].  It  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  enact  such  laws  as  shall  promptly  nnd  effectually  sup- 
press the  system  of  polygamy.  The  people'of  the  United  States  a nation 
and  not  a more  confederacy  of  States.  The  Nntional  Government  is 
supreme  within  the  sphere  of  its  national  duty,  but  the  States  have 
reserved  rights  which  shouldbefaithfnllymaiutained.  The  perpetuity 
of  pur  institutions  rests  upon  the  maintenance  of  a free  ballot,  an  holi- 
est count,  and  correct  returns.  Wc  deuounce  the  fraud  aud  violence 
practiced  by  the  Democracy  iu  Southern  States  by  which  the  will  of 
the  voter  is  defeated,  ftB  dangerous  to  free  institutions,  aud  wc  sol- 
emnly arraign  thul  party  ns  being  tiie  guilty  recipient  of  the  fruits, 
nnd  pledge  onr  eftorts  to  promote  such  legislation  as  will  secure  to 
every  citizen,  of  whatever  rncc  nnd  color,  the  full  nnd  complete  recog- 
nition, possession  aud  exercise  of  nil  civil  aud  political  rights.  ’’ 

The  Prohibition  Platform— Acknowledged  Almighty  God  ne  the 
rightful  sovereign  of  all  men,  from  whom  the  just  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  derived,  and  to  whose  liuvs  human  enactments  should  coii- 
furm  ns  nil  absolute  condition  of  pence,  prosperity  and  happiness. 
[Here  follows  nu  nrruugmeut  of  the  Nntional  nud  State  laws  mnliitiiin- 
ing  the  truffle  in  alcoholic  beverugcri,  aud  a statement  of  the  evil  flow- 
ing therefrom].  We  therefore  cull  upon  our  fcllow-citfzens  to  nid  in 
the  repcnl  of  these  laws  and  in  the  legal  suppression  of  this  baneful 
liquor  traffic.  During  the  twenty-four  years  iu  which  the  Republican 
party  has  controlled  the  general  government  and  ninny  of  the  States, 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  change  this  policy.  Both  [Blaine  and 
Logan]  virtually  rucommcud  the  perpetuation  or  the  traffic.  The 
Democratic  party  has  arrayed  itselfou  the  side  of  the  dri  ilk-makers  uud 
sellers,  by  declaring  against  ‘sumptuary  laws".  That  there  cun  he 
no  greater  peril  to  the  nation  than  the  existiug  competition  of  [both] 
parties  for  the  liquor  vote.  Patriots  should  withdraw  from  [both.] 
We  favor  abolition  of  nil  sinecures  with  useless  offices,  and  in  elec- 
tions by  the  people  iustend  of  appointments  by  the  President.  Wc 
oppose  removals  except  to  secure  .effectiveness  in  vital  issues.  The 
collection  of  revenues  from  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco  should  be 
abolished;  duties  should  be  leveled  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
ment economically  administered,  and  in  such  manner  ns  will  foster 
American  industries  uud  labor.  Public  lands  should  bo  held  for 
liomeB  for  the  people,  nnd  not  bestowed  ns  gifts  to  corporations,  or 
sold  in  largo  tractB  for  speculation.  Grateful  care  nud  support  to  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  disabled,  nnd  to  their  dependent  widows  aud 
orphans.  We  repudiate  ns  au-Americau  thnt  any  persons  be  excluded 
from  residence  or  citizenship.  That  these  reforms  sink  Into  insig- 
nificance when  compared  with  the  drink  trnffic,  [here  follows  a repeti- 
tion ofits  evils]  endangering  the  perpetuity  of  fieo  institutions.  Con- 
gress should  prohibit  it  iu  all  places  over  which  tho  government  has 
exclusive  jurisdiction;  that  hereafter  no  State  should  be  admitted  into 
the  Uuion  until  its  constitution  shall  expressly  and  forever  prohibit 
polygamy  and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicnling  beverage  • and 
that  Congress  shall  submit  to  the  States  [a  “ prohibitory  ”] “amend 
meut.  Call  attention  to  the  bnncful  effects  upon  labor  nnd  industry 
of  the  needless  liquor  business.  No  tariff  or  other  legislation  can  so 
healthily  stimulate  production  as  would  the  suppression  orttaie  traffic 
The  activity  nud  co-operation  of  tho  women  of  Amerlcn-we  grate 
fully  acknowledge.  Believing  in  the  civil  and  political  equality  for  the 
sexes,  and  that  the  ballot  iu  the  hands  of  woman  is  her  right  of  pro. 
lection,  and  would  prove  a powerful  ally.  We  enunciate  the  prlna 
pies  [of  woman  suflrnge].  Wc  grntcr.illy  acknowledge  the  presence 
of  the  Dlviuc  Spirit  guiding  temperuuce  reform. 

The  National  or  Peoples  Party  again  presented  a enndidute  In  1884 
jra728  *,er8011  of  Benjamin  F.  Bntlcr,  securing  a popular  vote  of 
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1889.  — The  National  Democratic  Convention  met 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  G,  1888.  Grover  Cleveland,  of 
New  York,  was  nominated  for  President  by  acclama- 
tion, there  being  no  other  candidate.  Allen  G.  Thur- 
man, of  Ohio,  was  chosen  for  Vice-President. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago, 
111.,  June  19,  1888,  and  nominated  Benjamin  Harrison 
for  President,  on  the  eighth  ballot,  he  having  secured 
544  votes,  to  128  for  John  Sherman,  100  for  General 
Alger,  59  for  Judge  Gresham,  4 for  James  G.  Blaine, 
and  4 for  William  McKinley.  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New 
York,  was  chosen  for  Vice-President. 

The  Prohibition  National  Convention  met  at  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.,  May  31,  1888,  and  nominated  Gen. 
Clinton  B.  Fisk,  of  New  Jersey,  for  President,  and  Rev. 
John  A.  Brooks,  of  Missouri,  for  Vice-President. 

The  American  Party,  meeting  in  National  Convention 
at  Washington,  August  15th,  nominated  Gen.  James  L. 
Curtis,  of  New  York,  for  President,  and  James  M.  Grier, 
of  Tennessee,  for  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Other  National  Parties  nominated  full  Presidential 
tickets.  The  Union-Labor  Party  chose  A.  J.  Streeter, 
of  Illinois,  and  Charles  E.  Cunningham,  of  Arkansas. 
The*Industrial  Reform  Party  chose  Albert  E.  Redstone 
and  John  Calvin.  The  United-Labor  Party  selected 
Robert  H.  Cowdry,  of  Illinois,  and  W.  H.  T.  Wakefield, 
of  Kansas,  and  the  Woman  Suffragists  nominated  Belva 
A.  Lockwood,  of  Washington,  and  Albert  II.  Love,  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  their  respective  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President. 

In  many  of  the  States  an  active  canvass  was  made  for 
the  Union -Labor  and  the  Prohibition  parties.  Their 
respective  strength  is  given  on  the  colored  Chart, 
pages  98  and  99  and  on  page  70. 

Republican  Platform,  adopted  June  21*t:— ■“  The  Republicans 
of  the  United  States,  assembled  by  their  delegates  in  National 
Convention,  pause  on  the  threshold  of  their  proceedings  to 
honor  the  memory  of  their  first  great  leader,  the  immortal 
champion  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  ?eqple-jEbgg™ 
Lincoln ; and  to  cover  also  with  wreaths  of  imperishable  remein- 
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branee  and  gratitude  the  heroic  names  of  later  leaders,  who  have 
been  more  recently  called  away  from  our  councils  Grant, 
i Garfield,  Arthur,  Logan,  Conkbng.  May  their  memories  be 
|r  faithfully  cherished. 

"We  also  recall  with  our  greetings  and  with  Pray^K^  his 
recovery  the  name  of  one  of  our  living  heroes  whose  memory 
will  be  treasured  in  the  history  both  or  the  Republicans  and  of 
the  Republic  — the  name  of  that  noble  soldier  and  favorite  child 
of  victory,  Philip  H.  Sheridan. 

“ In  the  spirit  of  those  great  leaders,  and  our  own  devotion  to 
human  liberty,  and  with  that  hostility  to  all  forms  of  despotism 
and  oppression  which  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  we  send  fraternal  congratulations  to  our  fellow 
nuau  _yn.li/j, ,rrMf  off.  of  emancipation. 


Americans'  of"  Brazil  upon  their  great  act  of  emancipation, 
which  completed  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout t,ie  two 
American  continents.  We  earnestly  hope  that  we  may  soon 
congratulate  our  fellow-citizens  of  Irish  birth  upon  the  peace- 
- , ° Unma  ,-iiln  -for  Tl 


that  we  may  soon 
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ful  recovery  of  home  rule  for  Ireland. 

“ We  affirm  our  unswerving  devotion  to  the  National  Consti- 
tution and  to  the  indissoluble  Union  of  the  States  ; to  the  am 
tonomy  reserved  to  the  States  under  the  BWM.  gg 
personal  rights  and  liberties  of  citizens  in  all  the  States  and 
^territories  in  the  Union;  and  especially  to  the  supreme and 
sovereign  right  of  every  lawful  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  native  or 
forehrnljorn  white  or  black,  to  cast  one  free  ballot  in  public  elec- 
E *and  to  ’have  that  ballot  duly  counted  We  ‘mid  a free  and 
honest  popular  ballot,  and  the  just  and  equal  representation  of  all 
the  People,  to  be  the  foundation  of  our  Republican  Goy§rn- 
ment  and  demand  effective  legislation  to  secure  the 
and  purity  of  elections,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all ^pubbo 
authority  We  charge  that  the  present  Administration  and  the 
Democratic  majority  in  Congress  owe  j^e 

suppression  of  the  ballot  by  a criminal  nullification  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

" We  are  uncompromisingly  in  favor  of  the  American  system 
of  protection We protest  against  its  destruction  proposed  by 
the^Presfdent  and  his  party.  They  serve  the  intereste gg  Europe : 

kSSSrS 

!S'"CS  tho  country,  unit  we  heartily  indorse  the  consistent 
and  pautotic  nct“ons  of  the  Kepubliean  Represents.!, vos  in 
Congress  in  Opposing  its  passage. 


adec  uate  protection  to  that  industry. 
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declare  our  hostility  to  the  introduction  into  this 
country  of  foreign  contract  labor,  and  of  Chinese  tobor,  ah en 
tHJfr  civilization  and  our  Constitution i,  and  we  demand  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  existing  laws  against  i 

immediate  legislation  as  will  exolude  such  labor 

“ We  declare  our  opposition  to  all  combinations  of  capital 
orgaSed  in  trusts  or  otherwise,  to  control  arbitrarily,  the  con- 
trade  among  our  citizens;  and  we  recommend  to 
Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures,  in  their  respective  juris- 
dtotCfsuoh  legislation  as  will  prevent  the  oxecution  of  all 


schemes  to  oppress  the  people  by  undue  charges  on  their  sup- 
plies, or  by  unjust  rates  for  the  transportation  of  their  products 
to  market.  We  approve  the  legislation  by  Congress  to  prevent 
alike  unjust  burdens  and  unfair  discriminations  between  the 
States. 

“ We  reaffirm  the  policy  of  appropriating  the  public  lands 
of  the  United  States  to  be  homesteads  for  American  citizens 
and  settlers,  not  aliens,  which  the  Republican  party  established 
in  1882,  against  the  persistent  opposition  of  tne  Democrats  in 
Congress,  and  which  has  brought  our  great  Western  domain 
into  such  magnificent  development.  The  restoration  of 
unearned  land  grants  to  the  public  domain  for  the  use  of  actual 
settlers,  which  was  begun  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Arthur,  should  be  continued.  * * * * 

"The  government  by  Congress  of  the  Territories  is  based  upon 
necessity  only,  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  States  in  the 
Union;  therefore,  whenever  the  conditions  of  population, 
material  resources,  public  intelligence  and  morality  are  such  as 
to  secure  a stable  local  government  therein,  the  people  of  such 
Territories  should  be  permitted,  as  a right  inherent  in  them,  to 
form  for  themselves  constitutions  and  State  governments  and 
be  admitted  into  the  Union.  Pending  the  preparation  for 
Statehood,  all  officers  thereof  should  be  selected  from  the  bona 
fide  residents  and  citizens  of  the  Territory  wherein  they  are  to 
serve.  ******** 

" The  political  power  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  the  Terri- 
tories, as  exercised  in  the  past,  is  a menace  to  free  institutions 
too  dangerous  to  be  long  suffered.  Therefore,  we  pledge  the 
Republican  party  to  appropriate  legislation  asserting  the  sov- 
ereignty of  tne  Nation  in  all  Territories  where  the  same  is  ques- 
tioned, and  in  furtherance  of  that  end  to  place  upon  the  statute 
books  legislation  stringent  enough  to  divorce  the  political  from 
the  ecclesiastical  poiver,  and  thus  stamp  out  the  attendant  wick- 
edness of  polygamy. 

"The  Republican  party  is  in  favor  of  the  use  of  both  gold 
and  silver  as  money,  and  condemns  the  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Administration  in  its  efforts  to  demonetize  silver. 

."  We  demand  the  reduction  of  letter  postage  to  one1  cent 
per  ounce. 

" In  a Republic  like  ours,  where  the  citizen  is  the  sovereign 
and  the  official  the  servant,  where  no  power  is  exercised  except 
by  the  will  of  the  people,  it  is  important,  that  the  sovereign  — 
the  People  — should  possess  intelligence.  The  free  school  is  the 
promoter  of  that  intelligence  which  is  to  preserve  us  a free 
Nation ; therefore,  the  State  or  Nation,  or  both  combined,  should 
support  free  institutions  of  learning,  sufficient  to  afford  to 
every  child  growing  up  in  the  lapd  the  opportunity  of  a good 
common-school  education. 

“ We  earnestly  recommend  that  prompt  action  be  taken  by 
Congress  in  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  will  best 
secure  the  rehabilitation  of  our  American  merchant  marine, 
and  we  protest  against  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a free  ship 
bill,  as  calculated  to  work  injustice  to  labor  by  lessening  the 
wages  of  "hose  engaged  in  preparing  the  materials,  as  well  as 
those  directly  employed  in  our  ship-yards.  We  demand  appro- 
priations for  the  early  rebuilding  of  our  Navy;  lor  the  con- 
struction of  coast  fortifications  and  modern  ordnance,  and  other 
approved  modern  means  of  defense  for  the  protection  of  our 
defenseless  harbors  and  cities ; for  the  payment  of  just  pen- 
sions to  our  soldiers ; for  necessary  works  of  National  im- 
portance in  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  channels  of 
internal,  coastwise,  and  foreign  commerce ; for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  shipping  interests  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and 
Pacific  States,  as  well  as  for  the  payment  of  the  maturing 
public  debt.  * + * * * ...... 

" The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  present  Administra- 
tion has  been  distinguished  by  its  inefficiency  and  its  cowardice. 
Having  withdrawn  from  the  Senate  all  pending  treaties  effected 
bv  Republican  Administration  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bur- 
dens and  restrictions  upon  our  commerce  and  for  its  extension 
into  better  markets,  it  has  neither  effected  nor  proposed  any 
others  in  their  stead.  Professing  adherence  to  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  it  has  seen  with  idle  complacency  the  extension  of 
foreign  influence  in  Central  America,  and  of  foreign  trade 
everywhere  among  our  neighbors.  It  has  refused  to  charter, 
sanction,  or  encourage  any  American  organization  for  con- 
structing the  Nicaragua  Canal,  a work  of  vital  importance  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  of  our  National 
influence  in  Central  and  South  America,  and  necessary  for  the 
development  of  trade  with  our  Pacific  Territory,  with  South 
America  and  with  the  islands  and  farther  coasts  of  the  Pacific 

^C“  We  arraign  the  present  Democratic  Administration  for  its 
weak  and  unpatriotic  treatment  of  the  fisheries  question,  and 
its  pusillanimous  surrender  of  the  essential  privileges  to  which 
our  fishing  vessels  are  entitled  in  Canadian  ports  under  the 
treaty  of  1818,  the  reciprocal  maritime  legislation  of  1830,  and 
the  comity  of  Nations,  and  which  Canadian  fishing  vessels 
receive  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  We  condemn  the 
nolicv  of  the  present  Administration  and  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  Congress  toward  our  fisheries  as  unfriendly,  and 
conspicuously  unpatriotic,  and  as  tending  to  destroy  a valuable 
National  industry,  and  an  indispensable  resource  of  defense 
against  a foreign  enemy. 

“The  name  of  American  applies  alike  to  all  citizens  ot  tne 
Republic,  and  imposes  upon  all  alike  the  same  obligations  of 
obedience  to  the  laws.  At  the  same  time  that  citizenship  is  and 
must  be  the  panoply  and  safeguard  of  him  who  weans  it,  and 
protect  him,  whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  in  his  civil 
rights.  It  should  and  must  afford  him  protection  at  home,  and 
follow  and  protect  him  abroad  in  whatever  land  he  may  be  on 
a lawful  errand.  . . t0Q.  „ . 

“The  men  who  abandoned  the  Republican  party  in  1884,  and 
continue  to  adhere  to  the  Democratic  party,  have  deserted  not 
onlv  the  cause  of  honest  government,  ot  sound  finances,  of 
freedom  and  purity  of  the  ballot,  but  especially  have  deserted 
the  cause  of  reform  in  the  civil  service.  We  will  not  fail  to 
keep  our  pledges  because  they  have  broken  theirs,  or  because 
their  candidate  has  broken  his.  We,  therefore,  repeat  our 
declaration  of  1884.  * * * * , * , 

“The  gratitude  of  the  Nation  to  the  defenders  of  the  Union 
can  not  be  measured  by  laws.  The  legislation  of  Congress 
should  conform  to  the  pledges  made  by  a loyal  people, and  be 
so  enlarged  and  extended  as  to  provide  against  the. 
that  any  man  who  honorably  wore  th^  Federal 
become  an  inmate  of  an  almshouse,  or  dependent  upoi \*Pwnuld 
charity.  In  the  presence  of  an  liferflowing  t«“uf  WS 

be  a public  scandal  to  do  less  for  those  wliose  valorous  serrtce 

preserved  the  Government.  We  denounce  the  hostile  spirit 
shown  by  President  Cleveland  in  Ins  numerous i vetoes  of  meas 
ures  for  pension  relief  and  the  action  ofii^^^rgoHoMe 
of  Representatives  in  refusing  even  a consideration  or  gene 

«aSXBlno.pte  herewith 

the  cooperation  of  patriotic  men L^Lv^OTtously^thTrateneS 
of  all  working  men  whose  prosperity  Is  ^.nouso  ^ 
by  the  free-trade  policy  of  the  present  Administrate 
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The  first  concern  of  all  good  government  is  the  virtue  and 
sobriety  of  the  people  and  the  purity  of  the  home.  The  Repub- 
lican party  cordially  sympathizes  with  all  wise  and  well-directed 
efforts  for  the  promotion  of  temperance  and  morality.” 

Democratic  Platform,  adopted  Jane  7tli:  — "The  Democratic 
party  of  the  United  States  in  National  Convention  assembled 
renews  the  pledge  of  its  fidelity  to  the  Democratic  faith,  and 
reaffirms  the  platform  adopted  by  its  representatives  in  the 
convention  of  1884,  and  indorses  the  views  adopted  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  in  his  last  earnest  message  to  Congress  as  ihe 
correct  interpretation  of  that  platform  upon  the  question  of 
tariff  reduction  ; and  also  indorses  the  efforts  of  our  Democratic 
Representatives  in  Congress  to  secure  a reduction  of  excessive 
taxation. 

“ Chief  among  its  principles  of  party  faith  are  the  main- 
tenance of  an  indissoluble  Union  of  free  and  indestructible 
States,  now  about  to  enter  upon  its  second  century  of  unexampled 
progress  and  renown  ; devotion  to  a plan  of  government  regu- 
lated by  a written  constitution  strictly  specifying  every  granted 
power  and  expressly  reserving  to  the  States  or  people  the  entire 
ungranted  residue  of  power ; the  encouragement  of  a jealous 
popular  vigilance  directed  to  all  who  have  been  chosen  for 
brief  terms  to  enact  and  execute  the  laws  and  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of  preserving  the  peace,  insuring  equality,  and 
establishing  justice. 

“The  Democratic  party  welcomes  an  exacting  scrutiny  of  the 
administration  of  the  executive  power,  which  four  years  ago  was 
committed  to  itetrustiu  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  it  challenges  the  most  searching 
inquiry  concerning  its  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  pledges  which 
then  invited  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  During  a most  critical 
period  of  our  financial  affairs  — resulting  from  over  taxation,  the 
anomalous  condition  of  our  currency,  and  a public  debt  unma- 
tured—it  has,  bv  the  adoption  of  a wise  and  statesmanlike  course, 
not  only  averted  disaster,  but  greatly  promoted  the  prosperity.of 
the  people. 

“ It  has  revised  the  improvident  and  unwise  policy  of  the 
Republican  party  touching  the  public  domain,  and  has  reclaimed 
from  corporations  and  syndicates,  alien  and  domestic,  and 
restored  to  the  people  nearly  100,000,000  acres  of  valuable  land, 
to  be  sacredly  held  os  homesteads  for  our  citizens. 

“ While  carefully  guarding  the  interests  of  the  people,  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  it  has  paid  out 
more  for  pensions  and  bounties  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
Republic  than  was  ever  paid  before  during  an  equal  period. 

“ It  has  adopted,  and  consistently  pursued,  a firm  and  prudent 
foreign  policy,  preserving  peace  with  all  nations,  while  scrupu- 
lously maintaining  all  the  rights  and  interests  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment and  people  at  home  and  abroad. 

“The  exclusion  from  our  shores  of  Chinese  laborers  has  been 
effectually  secured  under  the  provision  of  a treaty,  the  operation 
of  winch  has  been  postponed  by  the  action  ot  a Republican 
majority  in  the  Senate.  , . , . 

" Honest  reform  in  the  civil  service  lias  been  inaugurated  and 
maintained  by  President  Cleveland,  and  lie  has  brought  the 
public  service  to  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency,  not  only  by 
rule  and  precept,  but  by  the  example  of  his  own  untiring  and 
unselfish  administration  of  public  affairs. 

“ In  every  branch  and  department  of  the  Government  under 
Democratic  control,  the  rights  and  the  welfare  of  all  the  people 
have  been  guarded  and  defended;  every  public  interest,  has  been 
protected,  and  the  equity  of  all  our  citizens  before  the  law,  with- 
out regard  to  race  or  color,  has  been  steadfastly  maintained. 

“ Upon  this  record  thus  exhibited,  and  upon  the  pledge  of  a 
continuance  to  the  people  of  the  benefits  of  i 

invokes  a renewal  of  popular  trust  by  the  reflection  of  a Chief 
Magistrate  who  lias  been  faithful,  able  and  prudent,  and  invokes, 
in  addition  to  that  trust,  the  transfer  also  to  the  Democracy  of 

th“TherRepubfica nVarty%  controlling  the Senate  and  resisting  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  a reformation  ot  unjust  and  unequal 
tax  laws -which  have  outlasted  the  necessities  ot  war,  and  are 
now  undermining  the  abundance  of  a long  period l of ’ P^ee-deny 
to  the  people  equality  before  the  law  and  the  falrn^s  and  the 

capital  8--Gjfc  a®®.n?nH°nn hist  laws 

can  neither  be  pro] 


S is  discern  rag^lw it h "doubt,  and  ffigquaj  MM** 
can  neither  be  properly  amended  nor 

nartv  will  continue,  with  all  the  power  confided  to  it.  tne  strug 
ale  to  reform  these  jaws  in  accordance  with  the  pledges  of  its  last 
lmllot-box  by  the  suffrages  of  the 


platform,  indorsed  at  the  ballot-box  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
Deoole  Of  all  the  industrious  freemen  of  our  land,  the 'immense 
maioritv  including  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  gam  no  advantage  from 
ejreessive  taxlawsf  but  the  price  of  nearly  everything  thev  buy 
is  increased  by  the  favoritism  of  an  unequal  system  of  tax  ltgis- 

iationJ  UI,necessary  taxation  is  unjust  taxation.  It  is  repugnant 
to  the  creed  of  Democracy  that  by  such  taxation  the  cost  of  the 
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enriching  the  few  that  combine,  rob  the  body  or  ourcinz^soj 
denrivintr  them  of  the  benefits  of  natural  competition.  E\ery 
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appropriations  and  e^p  mes.^  (avatjon  The  Democratic  policy 

“S'Sor^  fruwS  in  imblic  expense  and  abolish  unnecessary 

ta-ni?rnc<tablished  domestic  industries  and  enterprises  should 
* 0ui^^  not  he  endangered  by  the  reduction  and  correction 
notandneednotbeendanger^n  ^ contrary>  n fair  aud  careful 

°f  v™  nf ' our tax laws  with  due  allowance  for  the  difference 
bcTween  the  wages  of  American  and  foreign  labor,  must  pro- 
mnS  encouraw  every  branch  of  such  industries  and  enter- 
mote  and  encourag  L^^nce  Gf  an  extended  market  and  con- 

?.nnousyonen  tloii  Irfthe  interests  of  American  labor,  which 
t.  nuous  operanons.  ne}?lecte(|,  the  revision  of  our  tax  laws 

contemplated  bv  the  Democratic  party  should  promote  the 
“ no  closely  concerning 

party  submits  its  principles  and  professions  to  the  intelligen 
suffrages  of  the  American  people.’ 


THE  NICARHCUR  C75NHL. 


THE  WORLD’S  ATTENTION  is  especially  called  to  the  pro- 
gress that  the  American  Nicaragua  Canal  Company  is  making 
with  its  construction  work.  The  necessity  of  a water-passage  across 
the  Central  American  neck  that  joins  the  Americas  long  ago  satisfied 
American  minds  that  the  only  feasible  place  for  such  a water-way  was 
to  be  found  in  Nicaragua,  through  a utilization  of  the  Nicaragua  Lake, 
and,  for  some  distance,  the  rivers  on  either  side  of  the  lake.  The 
route  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  will  be  169  miles,  of  which 
only  twenty-seven  will  be  entirely  artificial.  Six  locks  will  be  re- 
quired, but  the  modern  ship-canal  lock,  of  enormous  size,  and  oper- 
ated by  powerful  machinery,  offers  but  very  slight  obstruction  or 
delay  to  navigation.  To  attain  the  level  of  J:he  lake,  a ship  will  be 
lifted,  in  three  successive  locks,  a total  distance  of  1 12  feet.  The 
descent  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  Brito  is  effected  by  means  of  two  locks. 
No  serious  engineering  obstacles  of  any  description  oppose  the 
work,  nor  is  it  thought  that  any  financial  difficulties  will  retard  the 
operations.  The  great  development  of  the  Pacific  coast  states 
makes  this  canal  important  above  all  else  as  essentially  a part  of 
our  coast  line,  and  our  avenue  of  the  coasting  trade,  and,  as  well,  as 
our  foreign  trade  with  the  South  American  Countries,  China,  Japan, 
and  the  South  Pacific  Islands.  It  will  have  its  full  share  of  the  traffic 
of  all  countries,  and  will  play  no  small  part  in  the  advancement  of 
human  intercourse  and  the  growth  of  international  peace  and  unity. 
The  following  fig- 


ures, given  by  its  Presi- 
dent, forcibly  present 
the  claims  that  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  has  up- 
on the  people  of  the 
United  States: 

New  York  and  Liver- 
pool by  "The  Horn"  are 
equally  distant  from  San 
Francisco,  viz.:  15,600  miles, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  all  Nicaragua,  showing  lake  and  canal. 

other  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast.  By  the  canal  New  York  will  be  distant  from 
San  Francisco  4,900  miles,  whilst  Liverpool  will  be  distant  from  San  Francisco 
7,600  miles,  or  a difference  in  favor  of  New  York  over  Liverpool  of  2,700  miles; 
and  this  difference  in  favor  of  New  York  over  Liverpool  holds  good  as  to  all  the 
ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  both  North  and  South  America. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  more  than  70,000,000  of  people  in  and  around  the 
Pacific  ocean  who  will  be  brought  nearer  to  New  York  by  distances  varying  from 
3,000  to  10,000  miles  than  they  now  are.  This  takes  no  acount  of  the  vast  popu- 
lation of  China  and  India.  A reference  to  the  map  will  show  that  the  east  coast 
of  China  is  nearer  New  York  by  Nicaragua  than  to  Liverpool  by  the  Suez. 
Shanghai  is  300  miles  nearer  New  York  by  the  Nicaragua  route  than  to  Liverpool 
by  Suez.  The  distance  from  New  York  to  Yokohama  is  shortened  6,000  miles  by 
the  canal.  This  brings  New  York  2,000  miles  nearer  Yokohama  than  Liverpool 
is  by  the  Suez,  thus  giving  to  New  York  an  advantage  over  Liverpool  in  compe- 
ting for  the  trade  of  Japan.  This  advantage,  which  is  the  cost  of  transportation  for 
a distance  of  2,000  miles,  should  enable  New  York  to  monopolize  the  trade  of 
Japan.  The  same  is  true  of  Corea,  which  has  within  the  last  few  years  opened 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world  by  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States.  Melbourne 
in  Australia,  and  Auckland,  in  New  Zealand,  are  brought  4.000  miles  nearer  i ew 
York  by  the  canal  than  by  "The  Horn.” 

Summing  up  his  statement,  Mr.  Miller  estimates  that  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific,  which  would  be 
attracted  to  the  canal,  amounts  to  more  than  $ 1,200,000,000  per  an- 
num, and  to  a tonnage  of  over  9,000,000  tons. 

This  is  the  substance  of  Mr.  Miller’s  commercial  statement,  but 
he  has  omitted  one  important  aspect  from  this  point  of  view,  viz.: 
That  this  very  increase  of  Pacific  state  population  will  make  up  in 
travel  and  valuable  goods  traffic  far  more  than  any  loss  of  heavy 
freight  the  roads  now  carry  at  high  charges.  The  overland  roads 
will  have  to  convey  passengers  considerably  cheaper  than  they  notv 


do,  but  they  will  have  several  times  as  many  to  carry.  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  have  only  two  millions  of  people,  but  the 
canal  would  increase  that  number  to  ten  millions  speedily.  The 
situation  turns  on  the  cost  of  transportation.  It  costs  so  much  now 
to  market  their  surplus  products  that  the  industrial  classes  are  kept 
constantly  poor.  The  Central  and  Union  Pacific  lines  have  over- 
charged the  Pacific  States  and  Territories  not  less  than  £200,000,000 
since  they  were  built  by  government  credit,  and  a few  grabbers  of 
the  Union  Pacific  clique  have  put  the  plunder  in  their  pockets.  Had 
reasonable  charges  been  made  for  freight  and  passengers  on  these 
roads  the  population  of  the  Pacific  States  now  would  be  six  instead 
of  two  millions,  and  the  Territories  beyond  the  100th  longitude  would 
have  three  or  four  times  their  present  numbers. 

A bill  is  now  pending  before  Congress  which  provides  that  the 
Government  shall  guarantee  the  principal  and  interest  of  £100,000,000 
of  the  company’s  4 per  cent,  bonds,  and  limit  the  issue  to  this  sum,  in 
consideration  of  which  the  company  shall  turn  over  £70,000,000 
of  the  capital  stock  of  £100,000,000  to  the  Government.  This 
would  seem  a fair  business  proposition,  by  which  the  Government 
could  sustain  no  loss,  at  the  same  time  would  be  giving  its  guaranty 
a great  work  that  must  enhance  enormously  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  country. 

The  narrow  escape  of  this  country  from  a war  with  Chile  called 
the  attention  of  ourpeo- 
pie  afresh  to  the  ne 
cessity  of  such  a canal. 

That  necessity  is  none 
the  less  overwhelmingly 
apparent  and  urgent 
from  the  fact  that  we 
have  escaped  war  with 
Chile.  Nor  is  the  sen- 
timent of  our  people 
less  favorable  to  the 
question  of  Government  help.  The  Italian  and  Chilean  war  scare 
was  an  object  lesson,  setting  forth  the  absolute  necessity,  not  only 
that  this  canal  must  be  built,  but  that  this  Government  must  control 
it  when  built.  If  the  funds  do  not  come  from  that  source,  they  will 
come  from  some  other.  No  one  can  dispute  but  what  the  canal  will 
prove  of  immense  commercial  advantage  to  this  country;  that  it  is  an 
absolute  necessity  in  case  of  war;  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Pacific 
coast  States  will  be  greatly  enhanced,  as  well  as  the  country  at 
large;  that  its  control  must  be  vested  in  this  Government;  this  being 
conceded,  it  would  seem  that  the  Government  should  take  steps  to 
aid  in  its  construction,  especially  as  it  takes  no  risks. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  any  political  partnership  with 
any  other  foreign  power  on  this  continent,  least  of  all  in  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal.  The  Nicaragua  route  should  be  under  American  control, 
and  the  doctrine  of  President  Monroe  will  protect  it  in  American 
hands.  Its  construction  will  be  a practical  and  complete  vindica- 
tion of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  assuring  our  friendly  influence  with 
our  sister  republics.  This  great  enterprise  should  be  considered  a 
great  American  national  enterprise,  enhancing  American  commercial 
prosperity,  extending  its  trade,  cheapening  its  transportation  cost, 
increasing  its  population  in  sections  now  sparsely  settled,  heighten- 
ing its  prestige  among  the  other  American  nations,  and  appealing 
to  the  patriotic  impulses  of  all. 

The  Nicaragua  Canal  Company  has  a most  favorable  concession 
from  Nicaragua  for  one  hundred  years.  Under  the  terms  thereof 
they  are  compelled  to  expend  £2,000,000  in  the  work  the  first  year. 
Over  £5,000,000  has  thus  far  been  expended  in  the  work. 
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THE  AMERICAN  BALLOT-REFORM. 
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NOT  FOR  many  years  has  our  country  known  a legislative  move- 
ment so  persistent,  so  zealously  and  ably  championed,  or  so  far- 
reaching  in  its  possible  results,  as  the  present  agitation  for  ballot- 
reform.  A majority  of  the  states  and  territorial  legislatures  have 
been  won  for  the  cause,  but  in  many  of  the  others  a long  and  hard 
fight  is  yet  to  be  made.  It  is  strictly  the  people’s  cause.  It  com- 
mands no  paid  lobby,  no  “barrels,’'  no  influence;  opposed  to  it  by 
every  known  political  method  are  the  “machine”  politicians  of  both 
great  parties,  but  notwithstanding  all  opposition  its  friends,  after 
four  years  of  agitation,  can  point  with  pride  to  twenty-nine  ballot- 
reform  laws  on  the  statute-books  of  as  many  states.  The  system  in 
vogue  in  the  Australian  colonies  became  more  popular  in  this  coun- 
try the  more  fully  it  was  understood,  and  the  system,  with  various 
modifications,  has  been  now  adopted  by  the  states  named. 

The  first  State  to  practically  introduce  it  was  Massachusetts,  in 
1888,  followed  later  by  Kentucky.  Following  these  examples,  nine 
States  adopted  the  new  system  the  following  year,  with  thirteen  States 
and  Territories  adopting  the  same  measure  in  1890.  To  secure  the 


accompany  them  within  the  booth.  Some  laws,  like  those  of  Mis- 
souri, specify  that  the  judges  shall  perform  this  service  for  the  voter 
when  it  is  requested.  New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  separate  bal- 
lots for  each  of  the  parties,  which  require  no  marking  unless  the  voter 
wants  to  scratch,  making  no  provisions  for  those  unable  to  read  or 
write. 

There  are  two  methods  of  grouping  the  names  on  the  ticket,  and 
both  have  been  tried.  The  first  of  these  is  the  English,  or  more 
properly,  the  original  Australian  style,  of  alphabetical  arrangement 
of  the  names  of  the  candidates  under  the  title  of  the  office.  This  is 
used  by  the  following  States:  California,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  Oregon,  Rhode 
Island,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Washington  and  Wyoming. 

The  second  is  known  as  the  Belgian  system,  and  consists  of 
grouping  all  nominations  and  offices  by  parties.  It  is  used  in 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maine,  Mary- 
land and  Oklahoma  Territory. 

In  addition  to  its  reform  law  Massachusetts  has  a bell,  and  some 
mechanism  in  each  ballot-box,  which  registers  and  cancels  the  votes. 

This  apparatus  was  adopted  before  the  ballot-reform  law  was  pro- 
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posed,  and  has  proved  to  be  a most  useful  and  practical  arrange- 
ment. It  has  proved  to  be  not  only  a triumph  of  Yankee  ingenuity, 
but  a most  useful  and  practical  arrangement.  The  New  Hampshire 
legislature  in  l8yi  adopted  it  as  an  accompaniment  of  the  new  ballot 
law  of  that  State.  The  register  indicates  the  number  of  ballots  de- 
posited, each  one  of  which  is  canceled.  If,  by  any  means,  two 
should  be  deposited  at  once  only  one  could  be  canceled,  or  indicated 
by  the  register.  . 

Missouri  has  the  peculiar  requirement  that  the  voter  shall  indi- 
cate his  choice  of  candidates  by  erasing  all  except  those  for  whom 
he  intends  to  vote.  It  was  probably  supposed  that  this  would  ren- 
der the  counting  less  difficult,  but  Oregon  is  the  only  other  state  that 
has  deemed  this  feature  worthy  of  imitation.  It  is  intended  by  the 
Delaware  Legislature  that  the  task  of  marking  ballots  shall  be 
reduced  to  a minimum  in  that  state  by  the  use  of  rubber  stamps,  to 
be  furnished  the  voters  in  place  of  pencils  or  ink.  California  adopts 
the  same  device.  The  “paster”  ballot  is  permitted  in  New  York.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  what  substantial  gain  results  from  the  use  of  the 

separate  ballots,  except, 
possibly,  to  the  illiterate 
voter.  In  New  York  they 
have  proved  a clumsy  and 
an  expensive  device. 

All  the  laws,  except 
those  of  Connecticut,  re- 
quire the  ballot  to  be 
printed  at  public  expense 
by  State  or  local  authori- 
ties. In  Connecticut  only 
the  blank  paper  is  official- 
ly furnished.  The  print- 
ing is  still  done  by  the 
party  managers.  The  old 
practice  of  “ticket  ped- 
dling,” both  before  and 
during  elections,  is  contin- 
ued, with  all  its  attendant 
evils,  which  need  not  be 
here  described.  Michigan 
and  New  Jersey,  although 
they  have  secured  official  printing,  make  the  same  mistake  of 
allowing  the  ballots  to  be  distributed  before  election.  California’s 
“ballot  law”  possesses  two  distinctive  features.  In  nominating  can- 
didates no  political  party  is  recognized  which  polled  less  than  three 
per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  at  the  last  preceding  election.  Refuge  for 
independent  movements  must  be  in  the  “nomination  papers,”  which 
must  receive  the  signatures  of  not  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  total 
vote  of  the  state  or  district,  or  must  bear  the  entire  expense  of  print- 
ing and  circulating  “pasters”  for  their  candidates.  The  other  pecu- 
liar feature  is  the  arrangement'  by  officers,  but  permits  a straight 
party  ticket  to  be  voted  by  merely  placing  a mark  (o)  opposite  the 
name  of  the  party  at  the  top.  Hence  the  privilege  of  individual 
selection  is  sacrificed. 

It  is  the  source  of  special  gratification  to  the  advocates  of  a free 
ballot  in  this  country  that  in  1892  over  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  votes 
cast  for  President  will  be  cast  under  the  ballot  reform  system.  Those 
States  which  in  past  years  have  been  most  foully  tainted  by  electoral 
corruption,  in  both  federal  and  state  elections,  the  “doubtful  states,” 
will  cast  their  presidential  votes  in  the  contest  of  1892  under  im- 
proved conditions  in  the  enforcement  of  these  new  statutes;  there- 
fore the  whole  American  people  have  most  vital  interests  at  stake. 


greatest  privacy  to  the 
voter  is  the  essential  fea- 
ture of  all  these  enact- 
ments. This  is  provided 
for  by  all  the  new  laws, 
through  the  mechanical 
arrangement  of  the  booths, 
guard-rails,  etc.  The  laws 
in  force  in  the  various! 

States  may  not  all  have 
secured  absolute  secrecy, 
but  they  certainly  have 
come  very  close  to  bring- 
ing about  this  millennium 
in  modern  election  meth- 
ods. 

The  laws  protect  the 
blind  and  the  illiterate 
voters  who  cannot  read  the 
tickets.  Those  unable  to 

prepare  their  own  ticket  shaded  parts  of  the  map  show  wihich  states  have  adopted  the  Australian  ballot. 

are  assisted  by  the  election 

judges  in  some  States,  and  in  others  they  may  select  a person  to 


UNITED  STATES  LABOR  BUREAUS 


THIS  COUNTRY  is  only  now  beginning  to  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  accurate  and  elaborate  statistical  inquiry  as  a basis  for 
law-making,  and  an  aid  to  intelligent  administration.  Massachusetts 
was  the  first  state  to  establish  (1869)  a bureau  of  labor  statistics 
Other  states,  recognizing  the  important  stand  that  Massachusetts 
had  taken,  created  similar  bureaus.  On  January  1,  1892,  there  were 
twenty-five  of  these  state  bureaus  engaged  in  making  the  most  varied 
and  interesting  studies  of  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  population, 
and  putting  forth  from  year  to  year  a series  of  volumes  that  is  fast 
growing  into  a magnificent  library  of  social  and  economic  data,  touch- 
ing the  material  status  of  the  American  people. 

The  purpose  of  these  bureaus  has  been  construed  broadly,  and 
their  lines  of  inquiry  have  reached  out  to  include  topics  far  beyond 
strict  records  as  to  wages  in  various  industries,  strikes  and  lock-outs, 
and  the  immediate  data  of  industrial  life.  By  much  intercommuni- 
cation, and  by  periodical  meetings  of  the  directors,  the  several 
bureaus  are  enabled  to  unite,  not  infrequently,  in  making  concurrent 
studies  upon  identical 
plans  in  some  desired  field. 

The  success  of  the 
State  bureaus,  and  the 
growth  of  interest  in  indus- 
trial statistics,  led  to  the 
establishment  in  1885  of  a 
national  bureau  at  Wash- 
ington, since  entitled  “The 
Department  of  Labor.” 

Upon  the  result  of  inves- 
tigation, initiated  by  the 
superintendent,  there  has 
been  based  a vast  amount 
of  legislation  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  working 
classes.  The  work  of  that 
department  has  received 
the  unanimous  approval 
of  public  men  of  both  great 
parties,  of  the  working- 
men’s  organizations  of  the  ^ hate  established 

entire  country,  and  ot  . . . n„  yt.Tcy.  5 

scholarly  and  scientific  economists  and  statesmans.  On  March  3, 
1891,  the  United  States  Senate  adopted  a resolution  and  appoint^ 
a committee,  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  the  tanff 
ports  and  exports,  the  growth,  development  product, on  and  prices 
of  agricultural  and  manufactured  articles  at  home  and  abroad,  an 
upon  wages,  domestic  and  foreign.”  Through  the  co-operation  o 
the  “Department  of  Labor”  this  Senate  committee  will  soon  p 
the  result  of  their  honest  and  faithful  efforts,  giving  the  me* ^authori- 
tative and  extensive  collection  of  statistics  of  wholesal ^d  . £ad 

prices  of  goods,  and  of  wages,  that  have  ever  been  brojht  togetf| 
in  any  country.  The  report  will  be  very  voluminous  but  it  will  stan 

m « ■»  * i”  fgtssrt 

The  plans  of  the  committee  compiehend  t {rom 

retail  prices  of  leading  commodities,  and  the  wag  f 
June  I,  .889.  to  September  1,  .891,  meta* collection 
actual  sales,  prices  of  goods,  and  rates  0 wa  , ^ labor  ^ 

Wholesale  prices  of  leading  commodities,  ‘he  g caUings 
shown  by  principal  occupations  ,n  vanous  M by  the 

from  1840  to  1891,  inclusive;  tie  co  ec  10  same  years  for  the  use 
government  for  articles  purchase  uri  g relating  to  prices 

of  the  government,  for  this  and  foreign  co  j 


and  wages,  and  a collection  of  facts  relating  to  the  introduction  of 
new  inventions  and  processes  which  have  affected  the  rates  of  wages 
and  the  prices  of  commodities  All  the  foregoing  facts  are  to  be 
properly  analyzed  with  reference  to  the  course  of  prices  and  wages, 
and  the  cost  of  living,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the 
relative  condition  of  the  people  at  various  times. 

The  work  is  being  done  in  a thoroughly  impartial  manner,  and 
through  unanimous  decisions  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  is  expecting  to  be  able  to  complete  its  labors 
and  the  analysis  of  the  facts  so  as  to  make  a report  to  the  United 
States  Senate  late  in  the  spring.  The  details  of  the  results  will  make 
a vast  and  valuable  collection  of  data  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
reports  of  our  own  or  of  other  governments. 

During  the  past  two  years  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country 
laws  have  been  passed  for  the  protection  of  wage-earners.  Of 
special  importance  was  the  new  weekly-payment  law,  which  applies 
to  all  corporations  except  railroad  companies.  Maryland  prohibits 

railroad  companies  from 
keeping  from  employes 
any  part  of  their  wages 
for  relief  or  insurance  pur- 
poses. Ohio  forbids  con- 
tracts by  which  railroad 
employes  surrender  rights 
to  damages.  The  same 
state  limits  the  railroad 
working  day  to  ten  hours, 
and  forbids  employes  be- 
ing kept  on  duty  more 
than  twenty-four  hours 
consecutively — assuredly 
not  an  unreasonable  pro- 
vision. Women  and  child- 
ren may  not  be  employed 
as  factory  operators  in 
New  York  or  Virginia  for 
more  than  ten  hours  in  the 
day.  Iowa  and  Ohio  es- 
tablish Labor  Day  as  an 
labor  bureaus,  with  da  test  oe  "establishment.  annual  holiday.  Ken- 

tucky and  Ohio  offer  some  measure  of  protection  to  members  of 
labor  unions  by  permitting  the  trade  marks  used  to  designate  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  labor  to  be  registered.  There  are  numerous  provisions 
for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  people  engaged  in  various  employ- 
ments. In  Washington  managers  of  mines  must  use  a certain  kind 
of  safety  cage  for  lowering  and  lifting  the  miners.  Iowa  requires 
automatic  couplers  and  brakes  on  all  cars  and  engines.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts manufacturers  are  to  report  all  accidents  to  the  employes 
to  the  proper  authorities.  Vigorous  “anti-trust”  laws  were  passed 
in  1891  in  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  North  Dako- 
ta. All  restraint  of  trade  is  declared  illegal.  By  the  Louisiana 
statute  persons  “monopolizing,  or  attempting  to  monopolize,  any 
part  of  trade  or  commerce,”  are  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor. 

In  Feb.,  1892,  Mr.  Warner,  of  New  York,  introduced  a resolution 
in  Congress,’  recommending  an  investigation  of  the  “sweating  and 
tenement  house  labor  system.”  The  resolution  was  reported  favor- 
ably upon  and  will  doubtless  pass  the  House.  No  doubt  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  will  be  called  upon  to  make  this  investigation,  for 
no  committee  of  Congress  could  or  would  get  down  to  the  bottom 
facts  of  the  “Sweating  System,”  by  careful  and  personal  work  on 
the  grounds,  as  would  the  agents  of  the  Labor  Bureau. 


THE  SHIFTING  POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


THE  SHI  FTING  CURRENT  of  population  of  this  and  European 
countries  may  be  studied  to  much  purpose.  At  each  Census  the 
steady  drift  of  country  people  to  the  towns  is  shown.  The  map,  which 
indicates  the  regions  in  the  United  States  where  population  has  ac- 
tually declined  in  the  decade,  is  significant  of  great  changes  in  the 
methods  and  character  of  rural  industry.  According  to  the  Eleventh 
Census  the  increase  of  Urban  population  was  greater  during  the 
decade  than  at  any  previous  census.  In  1790  the  proportion  was 
but  3.35  per  cent,  of  the  population,  the  increase  to  1880  being  quite 
regular,  while  from  1880  to  1890  it  made  a leap  from  22.57  f°  29.12 
per  cent.,  thus  illustrating  in  a forcible  manner  the  accelerated  ten- 
dency of  our  population  toward  city  life.  The  urban  population  in 
1890  was  18.235,670,  of  which  over  one-half,  51.58  per  cent.,  is  em- 
braced within  the  North  Atlantic 


limits  exist.  In  many  cases,  however,  this  does  not  give  to  the  city 
all  the  population  which  naturally  belongs  to  it.  There  may  be 
populous  suburbs,  which  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  parts  of  the 
city,  whose  inhabitants  transact  business  within  the  city,  who  are 
served  by  the  same  post-office,  etc.,  but  who,  living  without  the 
charter  limits,  are  not  included  in  the  city’s  population.  Of  this, 
New  York  is  a forcible  example.  Within  a radius  of  fifteen  miles 
of  the  City  Hall  the  people  are  in  effect  citizens  of  New  York, 
so  far  as  their  business  and  social  interests  go,  although  politically 
they  live  in  different  cities  and  States.  This  body  of  population 
contains  a population  of  over  3,000,000.  Next  to  London,  New 
York  and  its  suburbs  form  the  largest  city  of  the  globe.  Other 
cases  are  those  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  whose  corporate 

limits  join  one  another,  and  Bristol. 
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NATIONAL  SOLDIERS’  HOMES. 


Their  Location  and  Regulations  for  Admission  to  Them. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  established  at  convenient  points  National 
Homes  for  disabled  United  States  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  rules  governing  them  and  who  are  eligible  for  admis- 
sion: 

All  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States— whether  of  the  late 
war  or  the  Mexican  War— are  notified  that  homes  have  been  established  at  the 
places  above  named,  for  all  such  as  are  unable  to  earn  a living  by  labor.  All  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  a home  are  provided— chapels  for  religious  service,  halls  for 
concerts,  lectures,  etc.,  hospitals  with  experienced  surgeons  and  nurses,  library 
and  reading-rooms,  amusement  halls,  post  and  telegraph  offices,  stores,  etc.  Good 
behavior  ensures  the  kindest  treatment. 

Soldiers  and  sailors  are  especially  informed  that  the  Home  is  neither  an  hos- 
pital nor  almshouse,  but  a home  where  subsistence,  quarters,  clothing,  religious 
instruction  and  amusements  are  provided  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  provision  is  not  a charity,  but  is  a reward  to  the  brave  and  deserv- 
ing, and  is  their  right,  to  be  forfeited  only  by  bad  conduct  at  the  Home,  or  con- 
viction of  heinous  crimes. 

A soldier  or  sailor  desiring  admission  may  apply  by  letter  to  either  of  the 
managers,  whereupon  a blank  application  will  be  sent  to  him,  and  if  he  be  found 
duly  qualified,  transportation  will  be  furnished;  or  he  can  apply  personally,  or  by 
letter,  at  the  branch  nearest  to  his  place  of  residence. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION. 

I.  An  honorable  discharge  from  the  United  States  for  service  during  Re- 
bellion or  Mexican  War. 

2.  Disability  which  prevents  the  applicant  from  earning  his  living  by  labor. 

3.  Applicants  for  admission  will  be  required  to  stipulate  and  agree  to  abide 
by  all  the  rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Board  of  Managers,  or  by  their 
order;  to  perform  all  duties  required  of  them,  and  to  obey  all  the  lawful  orders  of 
the  officers  of  the  Home.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  by  the  law  estab- 


lishing the  Home  the  members  are  made  subject  to  the  Rules  and  Articles  of 
War,  and  will  be  governed  thereby  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States.  Applicants  must  state  whether  or  not  they  have  been 
in  a Home  before. 

4.  A soldier  or  sailor  must  forward  with  his  application  for  admission  his 
Discharge  Paper,  and  when  he  is  a pensioner  his  Pension  Certificate,  before  his 
application  will  be  considered,  which  papers  will  be  retained  at  the  branch  to 
which  the  applicant  is  admitted,  to  be  kept  there  for  him,  and  returned  to  him 
when  he  is  discharged.  This  rule  is  adopted  to  prevent  the  loss  of  such  papers 
and  certificates,  and  to  hinder  fraudulent  practices;  and  no  application  will  be 
considered  unless  these  papers  are  sent  with  it.  If  the  original -discharge  does  not 
exist,  a copy  of  discharge,  certified  by  the  War  or  Navy  Department,  or  by  the 
Adjutant-General  of  the  State,  must  accompany  the  application.  On  admission 
he  must  also  transfer  his  Pension  Certificate  to  the  Home,  and  the  moneys  secured 
thereby,  and  empower  the  treasurer  of  the  Home  to  draw  said  moneys,  and  to 
hold  and  dispose  of  them,  subject  to  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  the  rules,  regula- 
tions and  orders  which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  made  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  said  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers.  Pensioners 
receiving  over  $16  a month  will  not  be  admitted. 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  PAYMENT  OF  PENSIONS. 

The  pensions  to  be  paid  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  National  Home  for  Dis- 
abled Volunteer  Soldiers,  under  the  act  approved  February  26,  188 r,  making 
appropriations  for  the  payment  of  invalid  and  other  pensions  of  the  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1882,  etc.,  shall  be  held  by  the  treasurers  of  the 
branches,  and  be  paid  over  to  the  pensioners  at  such  times  and  in  such  amounts 
as  the  Governors  may  direct,  with  the  following  reservations: 

A pensioner  having  a wife,  child  or  parent  dependent  upon  him  may  send,  or 
may  direct  that  all  of  his  pension  money  shall  be  sent,  to  such  dependent  relative. 

The  Governors  may  prevent  a hurtful  or  wasteful  or  extravagant  use  of  the 
pension  money  in  any  case  by  retaining  a sufficient  amount  until  in  their  opinion 
the  danger  of  harm  or  waste  or  extravagance  has  passed;  any  balance  due  the 
pensioner  at  the  date  of  his  death  shall  be  paid  to  his  lawful  heirs. 


BRANCHES  OF  THE  NATIONAL  HOME. 


Branches. 

Location. 

No.  of 
Members 

Branches. 

Location. 

No.  of 
Members 

Central 

Northwestern 

Eastern 

lay ton, 0 

Milwaukee,  W is... 
Togus,  Me 

4,683 
1,955 
1,607 
2 604 
2.004 

Pacific 

Marlon 

3an*a  Monica,  Cal. 
Marion,  Ind 

557 

518 

13,928 

Western 

Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Above  is  average  number  present  in  National  Homo  for  year  ending  June  30, 1891.  Total 
number  cared  for  in  National  Homo  during  same  period,  21, 157. 

State  Homes  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers. 

State. 

Location. 

No.  of 
Members 

State. 

Location. 

No.  of 
Members 

California 

Yountvllle 

234 

246 

882 

353 

30 

193 

463 

131 

73 

40 

New  Jersey 

Kearney 

313 

1,058 

595 

423 

39 

58 

59 
99 

5.292 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Massachusetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Now  Hampshire. . 

Marshalltown  — 

Dodge  City 

Chelsea 

Grand  Rapids  — 

Minnehaha 

Grand  Island  — 
Tilton 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island. . . 
South  Dakota.. 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

Erie 

Bristol 

Hot  Springs 

Bennington  

Waupaca 

Above  is  avorago  number  present  In  State  Homes  for  year  ending  June  30,  1891. 


STATISTICS  OF  SOLDIERS’  HOMES  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 


UNITED  STATES  PENSION  STATISTICS. 


Pension  Agencies  and  Geographical  Limits,  June  30, 1891. 


Agencies. 

Geographical  Limits. 

Pay  Places 
Naval 
Pensioners. 

Disbursements. 

$2,821,409 
6,447,082 
6,440,389 
19, 457, 983 
13,064  887 
2,937,928 
6,887,752 
6,145,508 
10,632,139 
5.482,197 
4,027,711 
5,968,320 
5,647,834 
6,036.486 
5,109.788 
1,578.935 
10,732,710 
9,010,769 

New  Yoik  City 

Des  Moines.... 

Indianapolis  . . 

Washington.. . 

Milwaukee 

New  York  City 
Philadelphia. . 
Philadelphia.. 
San  Francisco 

Philadelphia. . 

San  Francisco 

Washington... 
Total 

Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  W.  Virginiat. . . 

Washington.. . 

$118,435,827 

^Excepting  the  States  in  the  Louisville  and  Washington  districts.  tllBO  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  foreign  countries.  The  expenses  of  pension  agencies  in  disbursing  the  pension 
fund  during  the  fiscal  year  were  $1,569,787.  This  is  independent  of  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing the  pension  bureau  at  Washington. 


ENDING  JUNE  30,  1891. 


Average  number  of  members  present,  National  Homes 

Average  present  and  absent.  National  Homes 

Whole  uumber  cared  for.  National  Homes 

Deaths  National  Homes 

Average  ago  of  number  cared  for,  National  Homes 

Average  age  of  those  who  died,  National  Homes 

Amount  expended  for  support  of  Homo  less  construct  Ion  and  repairs,  National 


Annual  cost  of  maintenance  of  each  m in,  National  Homes 

Pensioners,  number.  National  Homes 

Pensions,  amount.  National  Homos 

Average  amount  of  pension.  National  Homes 

Amount  reported  as  sent  to  families  through  Homo  Treasurers,  National 

Homes 

Amount  paid  penatoners  direct:  National  Homes  

Average  number  present  in  Suite  Homes 

Amount  paid  State  Homes t 

Average  number  present  for  tlio  year  in  National  and  State  Homes 


1891. 

13,931 
17,528 
21,157 
1,026 
57  47 
63.44 

$1,943,385.04 

139.50 

11,190 

$1,421,841.76 

127.06 

327,000.31 

1,046,147.03 

5.292 

$520,697.85 

19,106 


PENSIONERS  IN  EACH  STATE  AND  TERRITORY. 


Alabama 

Alaska  

Arizona 

Arkansas. . . 
California., 
Colorado . . 


Florida. . . 
Georgia- . . 
I lalin. — 
Illinois. . . 
Indiana., , 


2,065  I 

Indian  Ter.. 

1,022 

Nevada 

166 

N.  Hamp8k’r 

7,707 

13,375 

289  | 

Kansas 

29,421 

5.994  1 

Kentuckv... . 

21,141 

New  Mexico. 

450 

8,004  | 

Louisiana.. . . 

1.788 

Now  York... 

60,325 

Maine 

17,610 

N.  Carolina.. 

2,497 

Maryland... . 

7,867 

N.  Dakota.. . 

977 

Mass 

25,953 

■)hlo 

75,498 

Michigan 

3 1,447 

Oklohoma.. . 

Minnesota. . . 

10.873 

Oregon 

Penn’a  

R‘d  Island.. 

2,263 

Mississippi.. 

1,(541 

33,135 

792 

63  986 
2,889 

Total  ..... 

49.711 

Montana 

55,704 

iNebraska... 

12,011 

8 Dakota  . . . 

3.572 

12,214 

5,270 

544 

8.566 

5,256 

2.885 

9,787 

20,969 

364 

2,646 

676,160 


The  oldest  pensioner  on  the  rolls,  June  30,  1891,  was  Mrs.  Anne  Hyde,  of  FiBhkill.  N.  Y., 
aged  102  years.  * ' 


HISTORICAL 

AND 

CHRONOLOGICAL 


UNITED  STATES 


Designed  to  Simplify  the  Study  of  History. 


AND  AS  A 

VALUABLE  All)  IN  GIVING  A CLEAR,  RAPID,  CONDENSED  COURSE  OE  PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  COUNTRY,  ENABLING  ONE 
THROUGH  THE  MEDIUM  OF  THE  EYE,  TO  READILY 


LOCATE  FACTS  OF  HISTORY 

AND  FIX  THEM  CLEARLY  IN  THE  MEMORY. 


Copyright  aeourad 


PERIOD  1.  1491 

TO 

1606.  116  YEARS. 

discovery. 

Discoveries  before  1492, 

H 

1528  Expedition  of  Narvaez  to  Florida.— 4 survivors  reached  Mexico. 

55 

Q 

1531  Pizakro  in  Peru  put  to  death  the  Inca.— Lima  founded. 

p 

1 9 till  century.  Northmen  at  Iceland. 

i 

1534  Cartier,  under  Roberval,  explored  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence. 

& 

d 

986.  Erio  the  Red,  at  Greenlat  d. 

< 

1539  DE  SOTO’S  expedition  to  Florida.— 10  vessels,  600  men. 

O'.  ' 

Later.  Biorn  and  Lief  at  Newfoundland. 

a 

0 

1541  De  Soto  discovered  the  Mississippi  River.— Died  in  1542. 

© 

3 

l 

ax 

1000.  VinlancL— Supposed  to  be  southeast  coast  of  New  England 

5° 

Coronado  explored  the  country  about  the  Upper  Rio  Grande. 

1-3 

1542  Cabrillo,  a Portuguese  in  the  service  of  Spain,  explored  coast  of 

Note.— Historians  differ  regarding  the  authenticity  of  the  above  events. 
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California. 
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1547  ♦Accession  of  Edward  VI  to  the  throne  of  England— January  28. 

1550 
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1553  *Accession  of  Mary  I to  throne  of  England. — July  6. 

1553 
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1558  *Accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  of  England. — November  17. 

. — M 
1558. 

PERIOD  1. 

1562  Huguenots. — Coligny  sent  Ribault  to  South  Carolina. — Port 
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Royal  entrance. 
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1564  Huguenots. — Laudonniere  settled  on  St.  John’s  River,  Florida. 

| 1491  ♦Report  of  committee  unfavorable  to  Columbus’  scheme. 

to 

v ” 

1565  Menendez  destroyed  Huguenots  on  St.  John’s  River,  Florida. 

s * 

| 1492  *Columbus  received  a patent  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Spain. 

© 

i 

J — ^>ril  17. 

3 

ST.  AUGUSTINE,  Florida,  founded  by  Menendez.— Oldest  Eu- 
ropean town  in  the  United  States. — August  29. 

p 
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COLUMBUS  discovered  America,  at  San  Salvador,  one  of  the 

Bahamas.— October  12. 

1568  *Spanish  prisoners  hung  by  De  Gourges  on  the  site  of  the  Menen- 

I 1493  Columbus  discovered  Jamaica  and  other  islands. — Second  voyage 

dez  massacre. 

1576  Frobisher,  seeking  route  to  India,  cruised  about  Newfoundland. 

1575  j 

| 1497  CABOTS  discovered  the  continent  at  Labrador. — June  24. 

1579  Sir  Francis  Drake  explored  the  Pacific  Coast. — New  Albion. 

| 1498  Columbus  discovered  South  America  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ori- 

noco. — Third  voyage. — August  1. 

(Sir  Francis  Drake  the  first  Englishman  to  circumnavigate  the  globe.) 

| *Vasco  da  Gama  first  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — India. 

1582  *Calendar  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII. — October  5 made  October  15. 

1 1499  Amerigo  "Vespucci,  after  whom  America  was  named,  visited  South 

Sante  Fe,  N.  M.,  founded  by  Espejo. — Second  oldest  European 

America. 

town  in  the  United  States. 

1 1500  Cortereal,  of  Portugal,  seeking  India,  explored  coast  of  Labrador. 

1500 

1583  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  attempted  the  settlement  of  Newfoundland. 

| 1502  Columbus  explored  coast  in  Gulf  of  Mexico. — Fourth  voyage. 

1584  SIR  "WALTER  RALEIGH  sent  Amidas  and  Barlow  to  explore 

| 1506  *Death  of  Columbus. — May  20. 

the  coast  of  Carolina. 

(Virginia  named  in  honor  of  Elizabeth,  the  virgin  queen.) 

I 1509  ♦Accession  of  Henry  VIII  to  the  throne  of  England.— April  21. 

i-* 

or 

1585  Raleigh’s  second  expedition. — Grenville  attempted  to  settle  Roa- 

I 1511  Havana,  Cuba,  settled  by  Velasquez. 

CO 

"l 

noke  Island. 

| 1512  PONCE  DE  LEON  discovered  and  named  Florida. — March  27. 

M 

1587  Raleigh’s  third  expedition.— John  White  attempted  to  settle  Roa- 

© 

a 

noke  Island. 

(Ponce  de  Lecn  in  search  of  Fountain  of  Immortal  Youth.) 

•< 

||  <1 

(Virginia  Dare,  the  first  white  child  bom  in  America.) 

| 1513  Balboa  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean.— Called  it  the  South  Sea. 

g 

1602  Gosnold  explored  the  Southeast  coast  of  New  England. — Named 

1600 

1 1517  Cordova  discovered  Mexico. 

oa 

CO 

Cape  Cod. 

j 1519  *Expedition  of  Cortez  against  Mexico. 

P 
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1603  ♦Accession  of  James  I to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. — March  24. 

05 

O 

J 1520  MAGELLAN,  a Portuguese,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  explored  the 

Champlain  explored  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

l 

) Straits  of  Magel1  an.— Named  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

1605  Port  Royal,  N.  S.  (now  Annapolis),  settled  under  DeMonts. — 

P GO 

i a 

De  Ayllon’s  expedition  to  Carolina.— Called  it  Chicorn. 

Acadia. 

“ | 

| 1521  CORTEZ  conquered  Montezuma  in  Mexico.— New  Spain. 

j (Port  Royal,  the  first  permanent  French  settlement  in  America.) 

to  “ 
to 

| 1522  *First  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  by  Magellan’s  ship. 

1606  JAMES  I chartered  the  London  Company. — South  Virginia,  34° 

© 

85 

to  38°  lat.,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean. — Also  Plymouth  Company. 

3 

| 1524  VERRAZZ  AN O explored  the  coast  from  Carolina  to  Newfound 

—North  Virginia,  41°  to  45°  lat.— April  10. 

land. — New  France. 

1525 

(Both  companies  had  jurisdiction  from  38°  to  41®  lat.) 

> * 

♦Not  on  the  map. 
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Longitude  ICO  West  from  150  Greenwich  140 


12ft  110  100  90  80  70  60  50 


0 EfiBt  from  Greenwich  10 


TABLE  OF  PERIODS  1491-1886  3 9 8 FEARS 

No.  PERIOD  1)001  NAME  RELATIVE  LENGTH 

1 1491-1600  1 16  DISCOVERY 


SETTLEMENT 


2 1607-1673 

3 1673-1773  100  WARS 


4 1773-1789 


INDEPENDENCE 
56  CONSTITUTION 


15  DISSENSION 
SECESSION 


1860-1865 
1865-1886  21  PEACE 


Age  of  Nation  (July  4th  1770)  110  Years 


:?p  e r u 


s 

IX  NOTED  HEN  SENT  B F 

SPAIN 

PRANCE 

£ 

N G L A N D 

1492 

♦ COLCMBl'S 

1524 

. YERRAZZANO 

1497 

» CABOT 

1612 

PONCE  DE  I-EON 

1534 

CARTIER 

167C 

FROBISHER 

1513 

BALBOA. 

1562 

RIBAl’LT 

1579 

DRAKE 

1619 

COItTES 

1564 

LACDONNIERE 

1583 

GILBERT 

1539 

DE  SOTO 

1003 

CHAMPLAIN 

1587 

WHITE 

1505 

JUEXENDEZ 

1005 

DE  MONTS 

1602 

GOSNOLD 

• It ul iu u 

Ago  of  Constitution  97  Years 

S O V T 
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17  Longitude  27  Last from  37  Washington  47 


PERIOD  II.  1607  TO  1673.  66  YEARS. 


1607  JAMESTOWN,  Va.,  settled  by  the  London  Company.— May  13. 
Settlement  by  the  Plymouth  Company,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kenne- 
bec, unsuccessful. 

1608  Quebec  settled  by  the  Frencb,  under  Champlain.— July  3, 

1609  Champlain  discovered  Lake  Champlain.— July. 

HENRY  HUDSON,  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  discovered  the 
Hudson  River. — September  6. 

1610  “Starving  Time”  in  Virginia. — Absence  of  Captain  John  Smith. 

1613  Pocahontas  married  Rolf©  at  Yorktown,  Va. — April. 

1614  CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH  explored  coast  of  and  named  New 

England. 

New  Netherlands  granted  to  the  Amsterdam  Company. — 40°  to 
45°  lat.  and  sea  to  sea.— October  11. 

New  Amsterdam  (now  New  York  City)  settled  by  the  Dutch. 

1615  Fort  Orange  (now  Albany.  N.  Y.,)  settled. 

1616  The  oulture  of  tobacco  began  in  Virginia. 

1619  FIRST  REPRESENTATIVE  ASSEMBLY  in  America  met  at 

Jamestown,  Va. — July  30. 

NEGRO  SLAVERY  introduced  at  Jamestown  by  the  Dutch. — 
August. 

1620  Great  Patent  granted  to  Plymouth  Company.— 40°  to  48°  lat. 

and  ocean  to  ocean. — November  3. 

PLYMOUTH,  Mass.,  settled  by  the  Puritans. — December  11. 
(Compact  signed  on  the  Mayflower  before  landing.— November  11.) 

1621  Treaty  with  Massasoit,  chief  of  the  Wampanoags.— Fifty  years’ 

peace.— March  22. 

1622  Gorges  and  Mason’s  grant  between  the  Merrimac  and  Kennebeo 

Rivers. 

Opeohanoanough’s  War. — First  Indian  massacre  in  Virginia. — 
347  whites  killed. — March  22. 

1623  Portsmouth  and  Dover,  N.  H.,  settled  by  Gorges  and  Mason. 

1625  * Accession  of  Charles  I to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.— March  27. 

1628  Endioott’s  Grant  from  the  Plymouth  Company,  from  three  miles 

south  of  the  Charles  River  to  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimao 
River,  and  from  ocean  to  ocean.— March  19. 

Salem,  Mass.,  settled  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company. — Gov. 

J John  Endicott— September  6. 

1629  Order  of  Patroons  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  New  Netherlands. 

1630  Warwick’s  Grant,  “westward  from  Narragansett  River,  120  miles 

along  the  coast,  west  to  the  Paoifio  Ocean.” 

Boston  founded  by  Winthrop. 

1631  *War wick’s  Grant  transferred  to  Lords  Say,  Brooke  and  others.— 

March  19. 

♦Mason  named  his  grant  New  Hampshire. 

♦Gorges  named  his  grant  Maine. 

1632  Maryland  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore. 

1633  Windsor,  Conn.,  settled  by  William  Holmes,  from  Plymouth,  Mass. 
16o4  Maryland  settled  at  St.  Mary’s  by  Calvert. — March  27. 

1636  Providence,  R.  I.,  founded  by  Roger  Williams. 

1637  Pequot  War  in  Connecticut— First  Indian  war  in  New  Fmgland. 
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1638  Delaware  settled  near  Wilmington  by  Swedes  and  Finns.— New 

Sweden. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  settled  by  Eaton  and  Davenport. — April  18. 
HARVARD  COLLEGE  founded  by  bequest  of  John  Harvard,  at 
Cambridge,  Mass. — September  14. 

1639  *First  printing  press  in  America,  at  Cambridge,  Mass. — January. 
1641  *New  Hampshire  settlements  united  to  Massachusetts. 

1643  United  Colonies  of  New  England  formed. — May  19. 

1644  Second  Indian  Massacre  in  Virginia. — 300  whites  killed. — April 

18. 

1645  Claiborne’s  Rebellion  in  Maryland.— Gov.  Calvert  fled  to  Vir- 

ginia. 

1649  *Charles  I,  King  of  Great  Britain,  beheaded.— January  30. 

1650  First  Settlement  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  Chowan  River, 

near  Edenton. 

1653  *01iver  Cromwell  appointed  Lord  Protector  of  Great  Britain. — De- 
cember 16. 

1655  Religious  War  in  Maryland  between  Protestants  and  Catholics. 
New  Sweden  conquered  by  the  Dutch. 

1656  Quakers  came  to  Massachusetts. — Cruel  treatment  by  Puritans. 
1660  *Monarchy  restored  in' Great  B:  Itain. — Charles  II  as  King. — May  29. 

♦Navigation  acts  passed  restricting  colonial  trade. 

1663  Clarendon  Grant  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  others. — March  24. 

(This  grant  extended  from  30°  to  36°  lat.  and  ocean  to  ocean.) 
Charter  of  Rhode  Island,  giving  religious  liberties,  granted.— July  8. 

1664  NEW  NETHERLANDS  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  and 

Albany. — March  12. 

New  J ersey  granted  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret — June  24. 
Stuyvesant  surrendered  New  Amsterdam  (New  York  City). 

Fort  Orange,  N.  Y.,  named  Albany. — September  24. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  settled  by  emigrants  from  Long  Island. 

1665  Connecticut  and  New  Haven  united  under  the  name  of  Connecti- 

cut.— May. 

Second  charter  of  Carolina.-Boundary  extended  to  29°  lat-June  30. 
Clarendon  Colony,  near  Wilmington,. N.  C.,  permanently  settled. 

1670  Detroit,  Mich.,  settled  by  the  French. 

Carteret  Colony  settled  on  Ashley  River  near  Charleston,  S.  O. 

1671  Marquette  established  the  mission  of  St  Ignatius,  at  Michili- 

mackinac. 

1673  Virginia  granted  to  Culpepper  and  Arlington. 

THE  EIGHT  INDIAN  FAMILIES. 

Algonquins,  Iroquois,  Dakotas  or  Sioux, 
Catawbas,  Cherokees,  Uchees,  Choctaws  or 
Mobilians,  and  Natchez. 


♦Not  on  the  map. 
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o Commonwealth:  Stuarts  Restored: 

1649  *-2 

Jh  — Cromwells,  11  years.  1660.— Charles  II,  25  years. 
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MEXICO 


CONFLICTING  AND  INDEFINITE 
CLAIMS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  TH'S  PERIOD. 


ENGLAND 


FRANCE 


SPAIN 


New  England 
New  York 
Virginia 
Carolina 


New  Franco 


Florida 


French  Florida 
Part  of  New  York 


Regions 
in  the 
Southwest 
called 
New  Spain 


SETTLEMENT  Of  THE 

13  COLONIES 

YEAR 

NO 

NAME  OF 

COLONY 

BY  WHOM 

SETTLED 

SETTLED 

, 

Virginia 

English 

Jamestown 

1607 

2 

New  York 

Dutch 

New  Amsterdam 

1014 

Massachusetts 

English 

Plymouth 

Row  Hampshire 

Portsmouth 

1023 

Connecticut 

Windsor 

1G33 

6 

Maryland 

SI. Marys 

1034 

Rhode  Island 

Provideiice 

1030 

8 

Delaware 

Swedes  & Finns 

Wilmington 

1038 

North  Carolina 

English 

Chowan  River 

1650 

10 

New  Jersey 

- 

Elizabeth 

1004 

11 

South  Carolina 

Ashley  River 

12 

•Pennsylvania 

" 

Philadelphia 

1082 

13 

•Georgia 

” 

Savannah 

1733 

•On  Map  III 

NOTE.  Historians  differ  regarding  toe  time  of  settlement 
of  these  colonies. 


PERIOD  III.  .673  TO  1773.  100  YEARS. 


1673 

1674 

1675 

1676 


1680 

1681 

1682 


Marquette  and  Joliet  explore  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Arkansas. 
Marquette  founded  Missionary  Station  at  Chicago,  HI. 

Marquette  founded  a mission  at  Kaskaskia,  ILL 
King  Philip’s  War  in  New  England  began. 

BACON’S  REBELLION  against  Berkeley, in  Virginia— 100  years 
before  independence. 

Quinquepabtite  Deed  formed  East  and  West  Jersey  West  to 
the  Quakers  and  east  to  Carteret.— Dividing  line  from  Little  Egg 
Harbor  to  lat  41°  40'  on  the  northernmost  branch  of  the  Dela- 
ware River. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  founded  by  the  removal  of  the  Carteret  Colony. 
Pennsylvania  granted  to  William  Penn,  by  Charles  II. — March  4. 

La  Salle  explored  the  Mississippi  to  its  month— Named  Louisiana. 
Delaware  (“  the  three  lower  counties”)  granted  to  William  Penn. 

— August  24. 

PHILADELPHIA  founded  by  William  Penn. 

1684  ^Massachusetts’  charter  declared  null  and  void  by  English  court— 

June  18. 

1685  * Accession  of  James  II  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.-  February  6. 

1686  Arrival  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  Governor  of  all  New  England.— 

December  20. 

1687  Charter  of  Connecticut  concealed  in  the  Charter  Oak  at  Hart- 

ford.— October  31. 

1689  * Accession  of  William  III  and  Mary  II  to  the  throne  of  Great  Brit- 

ain.—February  13. 

♦KING  WILLIAM’S  WAR  between  Great  Britain  and  France. — 
Lasted  8 years. 

1690  Burning  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  by  French  and  Indians.— Feb.  9. 
Port  Royal  taken  by  the  British  uuder  Phipps.— May. 

1691  ^Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Maine  and  Nova  Scotia  united.— Gov. 

Phipps.— October  7. 

1692  Phipps’  witchcraft  court  at  Salem,  Mass. 

(Twenty  persons  convicted  of  witchcraft  and  put  to  death.) 

1694  *Death  of  Mary  II,  Queen  of  Great  Britain. — December  28. 

1697  ^Treaty  of  Ryswick  closed  King  Wilham’s  War.— No  change  in  ter- 
ritory.— October  30. 

1699  Captain  William  Kidd,  the  pirate,  at  Gardener’s  Bay,  Long  Island. 
1702  * Accession  of  Anne  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. — March  8. 

♦QUEEN  ANNE'S  WAR  began.— Great  Britain  against  France 
and  Spain.— Lasted  11  years. 

First  permanent  newspaper  in  America,  the  “ Boston  News  Letter.” 
— April  24. 

1710  Port  Royal,  N.  S.,  captured  by  the  British  and  named  Annapolis. — 
October  2. 

Indian  war  with  the  Corees  in  North  Carolina. 

1713  Tuscaroras  join  the  Iroquois  in  New  York,  making  the  Six  Nations. 
♦TREATY  OF  UTRECHT  closed  Queen  Anne’s  War. — April  11. 

(This  treaty  gave  Great  Britain  the  Hudson  Bay  region,  Newfound- 
land and  Acadia.) 

1714  *Accession  of  George  I to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. — August  1. 

1715  Yammassee  War  in  Carolina. 

1718  New  Orleans  founded  by  the  French  under  Bienville. 

1727  *Acces8ion  of  George  II  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. — June  11. 
1729  Carolina  divided. — Clarendon,  or  middle  colony,  moved  to  Charles- 
ton. 

(Albemarle  Colony  became  North  Carolina. 

(Carteret  Colony  became  South  Carolina.) 

1732  Washington  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Va. — February  22. 
Georgia  granted  to  Oglethorpe.-Inoluded  part  of  Carolina.— June  9. 

1733  Savannah,  Ga.,  founded  by  Oglethorpe. — February  12. 

1739  *SPANISH  WAR  befween  Great  Britain  and  Spain  declared. — 

October  23. 

(This  with  King  George's  war  lasted  9 years.) 

1740  Invasion  of  Florida  by  Oglethorpe. 

1742  Invasion  of  Georgia  by  the  Spanish. 

1744  *SPANISH  WaK  merged  into  KING  GEORGE’S  WAR— France 
allied  with  Spain. 


1673 
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174o  Louisburg,  the  Gibraltar  of  America,  captured  by  PepperelL— 
June  17. 

1748  *Treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  closed  King  George’s  War. — Octo- 

ber 18. 

(Both  parties  to  restore  their  respective  conquests., 

1749  Ohio  Company,  of  London,  received  , a grant  of  6,000,000  acres  on 

Ohio  River. 

1751  *New  Style  Gregorian  Calendar  adopted  by  Great  Britain.  11 
days  out,  September  3 to  14. 

1753  Washington  sent  to  Ft.  Le  Bceuf  by  Gov.  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia. 

1754  W ashington  returned  to  Williamsburg.— J anuary  6. 

♦FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR— Most  important  of  the  colonial 


Washington  defeated  Jumonville  at  Mountain  Meadows. — May  28. 
Albany  Convention  adopted  plan  of  union  prepared  by  Franklin. 
— June  19. 

(Plan  rejected  by  the  crown  and  people.) 

Washington  defeated  at  Ft.  Necessity  by  De  Villiers. — June3. 

1755  Alexandria  Convention,  Va.— Colonial  governors  met  Braddock. 

— April  14. 

Ft.  Beau  Sejour,  N.  S.,  surrendered  to  the  British. — J une  16. 

Ft.  Gaspereau  surrendered  to  the  British. — June  17. 

BRADDOCK’S  DEFEAT  on  the  Monongahela  River,  Pa.— Brad- 
dock  mortally  wounded. — July  9. 

Battle  of  Lake  George.— Lyman  under  Johnson  defeated  Dieskau. — 
September  8. 

Johnson  established  Ft.  William  Henry. — Received  a baronetcy 
and  £5,000. 

1756  *War  Declared  by  Great  Britain  after  two  years’  fighting.— May  18. 
Montcalm  captured  Oswego,  1,400 men,  stores  and  money. — Aug.  14* 

1757  Ft.  William  Henry  surrendered  to  Montcalm. — August  9.  j 

(Massacre  by  Indians  after  Monroe  capitulated.) 

1758  Lord  How?  killed  in  a fight  near  Ticonaeroga.— July  6. 

Abercrombie  repulsed  by  Montcalm  at  Ticonderoga. — July  8. 
Louisburg,  N.  S.,  iaken  by  Amherst  and  Boscawen. — July  26. 

Ft  Frontenae  (miff  Kingston,  Ca.),  surrendered  to  Bradstreet — 

August  27. 

Grant  defeated  by  Aobrey  at  Ft  Duquesne. — September  2L 
Ft.  Duquesne,  Pa.,  caitured  by  Forbes. — Named  Ft.  Pitt. — Nov.  25. 

1759  Ft.  Niagara  surrendered  to  Johnson. — Death  of  Prideaux. — July  25. 
Battle  of  Montmorenci,  near  Quebec. — Montcalm  repulsed 

Wolfe. — July  31. 

Crown  Point,  N.  Y.,  taken  by  Amherst— August  4 
PLAINS  OF  ABRAHAM,  QUEBEC.— Wolfe  and  Montcalm  mor- 
tally wounded.— September  13. 

Quebec  surrendered  to  the  British. — September  IK 

1760  Cherokee  War  in  Georgia. 

Battle  of  Sillery . Ca. — Dr.  Levi  attempts  to  recover  Quebec. — Apr.  28. 
♦Accession  of  George  HI  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. — Oot.  25- 

1762  Louisiana  ceded  to  Spain  by  France. 

♦Pontiac’s  conspiracy  to  unite  the  Indian  nations. 

1763  *TREATY  OF  PARIS  closed  the  French  and  Indian  War. — Feb.  10. 

(Practically  all  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  ceded  by 
France  to  Great  Britain. — Two  Islands  near  Newfoundland  and 
island  and  town  of  New  Orleans  retained  by  France.) 

Florida  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  Spain,  treaty  of  Paris — Feb.  10. 
East  and  West  Florida  established  by  George  III. — October  7. 
Pontiac’s  War  broke  out. — Ottawas. 

Siege  of  Detroit  by  the  Indians  unsuccessful — May. 

1764  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  settled  by  the  French. 

West  Florida  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo. — June  6. 
♦ENGLISH  DEBT  greatly  increased  by  French  and  Indian  War. 

1765  *Stamp  Act  passed  by  Parliament — March  22. 

1766  *Stamp  Act  repealed. — March  19. 

1767  *Bill  imposing  a tax  on  glass,  paper,  eto.,  passed. — June  29l 
1770  The  Boston  Massacre. — March  5. 

♦All  duties  except  on  tea  repealed  by  Parliament — April  12. 


1750 
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PERIOD  IV.  1773  TO  1789.  16  YEARS. 


1775 

9 


1773  “Boston Tea  Party.”— Three  cargoes  of  tea  destroyed.-December  16. 

1774  ‘Boston  Port  Bill  enaoted.— March  25. 

Gbeen  Mountain  Boys’  Rebellion,  led  by  Ethan  Allen. 

* First  Continental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia.— September  6. 

•Declaration  of  rights  passed  by  Congress.— October  14. 

1775  BATTLE  OF  LEXINGTON,  Mass— First  blood  of  the  Revolutionary  War.- 
April  19. 

Allen  and  Arnold  capture  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.— May  10. 

•Continental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia.— May  10. 

Americans  capture  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.— May  12. 

A declaration  of  independence  at  Charlotte,  Mecklenbnrgh  County,  N.  C—  g 
May  20.  p 

•Howe,  Clinton  and  Burgoyne  arrived  at  Boston— May  25. 

•Washington  elected  Commander-in-GhieL — J une  15. 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL— Death  of  Gen.  Joseph  Warren.— June  17. 

Montreal  surrendered  to  Montgomery.— November  12. 

Battle  of  Quebec.— Death  of  Montgomery.— December  8L 

1776  Norfolk  destroyed  by  Lord  Lmnmore. — January  i, 

•Boston  evacuated  by  British  troops. — March  18. 

•Resolution  for  independence  offered  by  Richard  Henry  Lee.— June  7. 

Clinton  attaoked  Col.  Moultrie  at  Sullivan’s  Island,  S.  C.— June  28. 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  at  Philadelphia— July  4.-(Thomas  Jef- 
fereon  supposed  to  be  the  author.) 

Battle  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.— Putnam  against  Howe.— August  27. 

•New  York  City  abandoned  by  the  Americans.— September  15. 

Battle  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y.— Howe  defeated  Washington.— October  28. 

Fort  Washington  captured  by  Gen.  Howe.— November  16. 

Fort  Lee  captured  by  Cornwallis.— November  20. 

•Washington’s  Retbeat  through  New  Jersey.— December. 

♦General  Lee  captured  in  New  York  by  British  scouts.— December  13. 

BATTLE  OF  TRENTON,  N.  J.— Washington  captured  1,000  Hessians.— Decem- 
ber 20. 

1777  Battle  of  Princeton,  N.  J.— Cornwallis  lost  1,000  men.— January  3. 

Try  on's  first  expedition  against  Connecticut.— Danbury  burned.— ApriL 
Battle  of  Ridgefield,  Conn.— Arnold’s  bravery.— Wooster’s  death.— April  27. 

Meigs’  expedition  against  the  British  at  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island.— May  23. 

•National  flog  with  13  stars  and  stripes,  adopted  by  Congress.— June  4. 

Lafayette.  DeKalb  and  party  arrive  at  Georgetown,  S.  C.— June  15. 

Ticonderoga  abandoned  by  the  Americans.— July  6. 

Bottle  of  Hnbbardton,  Vt.— Americans  defeated.— July  7. 

Fort  Schuyler  besieged  by  St  Leger.— August 
Battle  of  Oeibkany,  N.  Y— Death  of  Gen.  Herkimer.— August  6. 

Battle  of  Bennington,  Vt.— Americans  successful.— August  16. 

Battle  of  Brandywine  or  Chad’s  Ford,  Pa.— Washington  and  Howe.— Septem- 
ber 11. 

Fih8T  Battle  of  Stillwater,  or  Bemis’  Heights.— September  19. 

Battle  of  Paoli,  Pa.— Midnight  defeat  of  Wayne.— September  21. 

Philadelphia  entered  by  the  British  under  Howe.— September  26. 

Battle  of  Germantown,  Pa— Washington  lost  1,000  men.— October  4. 

Fts.  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  posts  in  the  Highlands,  N.  Y.,  captured.— Octo- 
ber 6, 

Second  Battle  of  Stillwater,  or  Saratoga.— American  victory.— Oct.  7. 

SURRENDER  OF  BURGOYNE  to  Gates,  near  Saratoga,  N.  Y. — OctobeT  17. 

(ThiB  surrender  the  pivotal  event  of  the  war.) 

HessianB  repulsed  at  Ft.  Mercer,  N.  J.— October  22. 

•Articles  of  Confederation  adopted  by  Congress.— November  15. 

Ft.  Mifflin  abandoned  by  Americans— November  16. 

VALLEY  FORGE,  Pa. — American  "army  encamped. — December  19k 

1778  ‘Independence  of  the  United  States  acknowledged  by  France.— Jan.  10. 

•Treaty  of  Alliance  with  France  signed  at  Paris.— February  6. 

Ohio  settled  at  Marietta  by  a Colony  under  Rufus  Putnam.— April  7. 

•British  Peace  Commission  arrived  at  Philadelphia.— May  3L 
•Philadelphia  evacunted  by  Clinton,  successor  of  Howe.— June  18. 

Battle  of  Monmouth  Court-house,  N.  J.— Clinton  retreated  to  New  York.— 
Juno  28. 

Wyoming  Massacre,  Pa.,  by  Tories  and  Indians. — July  3. 

•Articles  of  Confederation  adopted  by  Congress.— July  9. 

Battle  of  Rhode  Island,  near  Quaker  Hill.— August  29. 

Cherry  Valley  Massacre,  N.  Y.,  by  Butler  and  Brandt.— November  H. 

Battle  of  Savannah.— City  captured  by  the  British.— December  29. 

1779  Sunbury  captured  by  the  British,  last  American  post  in  Georgia.— January  6. 

Battle  of  Kettle  Creek,  Ga. — Defeat  and  death  of  CoL  Boyd  (British). — Febru- 
ary 14. 

Battle  of  Brier  Creek,  Ga.— Prevost  defeated  Ashe.— March  3. 

Stony  Point  and  Verplanok’e  Point,  N.  Y.,  captured  by  the  British.— June  1. 


•Spain  declared  war  against  Great  Britain.— June  16. 

Stone  Ferry,  S.  C. , Americans  repulsed.— J une  20. 

Tryon’s  expedition  against  Connecticut— New  Haven  plundered.— July. 

STONY  POINT,  N.  Y.,  captured  by  Wayne.— July  16. 

Battle  of  Penobscot,  Me.— Americans  defeated  by  British  fleet.— July  25. 

British  surprised  at  Paulns  Hook  (now  Jersey  City),  N.  J.,  by  Lee.— August  19. 
Sullivan’s  Expedition  against  the  Indians  in  New  York.— Angnst. 

Battle  of  Chemung  Creek,  near  Elmira,  N.  Y— August  29. 

Savannah  besieged  by  French  and  Indians. — September-October. 

•John  Paul  Jones  captured  two  frigates  off  the  northeastern  coast  of  England. 
— September  23. 

D’Estang  and  Lincoln  repulsed  at  Savannah,  Ga.— October  9. 

1780  Clinton  and  Arbnthnot  besieged  Charleston,  S.  C.— March  19. 

Battle  of  Monk’s  Comer,  S.  C.— Tarleton  defeated  Americans.— April  14. 
Subbender  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  to  the  British  by  Lincoln.— May  12. 

Tarleton  massacred  400  Americans  at  the  Waxhaws,  S.  C.— May  29. 

Battle  of  Springfield,  N.  J.— Knyphausen  and  Greene.— June  23. 

ADMIRAL  DE  TERNAY  AND  ROCHAMBEAU  arrived  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  with 
6,000  men.— July  10. 

Battle  of  Rooky  Mount,  S.  C.— American  repulse— July  SO. 

Battle  of  Hanging  Rock,  S.  C.— Sumter  defeated  by  the  British.— August  6. 

Battle  of  Camden,  or  Sanders  Creek. — Gates  lost  1,000  men.— August  16. 

Battle  of  Fishing  Creek,  S.  C.— Sumter  defeated  by  Tarleton.— Angnst  18. 

ARNOLD  attempted  to  betray  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.— Septem- 
ber 22. 

•Andre  executed  as  a spy  at  Tappan,  N.  Y. — October  2. 

Battle  of  King’s  Mountain,  N.  C.— Ferguson  defeated  and  killed.— October  7. 
Battle  of  Fishdam  Ford,  S.  C— Sumter  defeated  Wemys.— November  12. 

Battle  of  Blacks  to  cks,  8.  C.— Sumter  defeated  Tarleton.— November  20. 

1781  Revolt  of  American  troops  at  Morristown,  N.  J.— J anuary  1. 

Battle  of  the  Cowpens.— Tarleton  defeated  by  Morgan. — January  17. 

Arnold’s  depredations  at  Richmond  and  other  points  in  Virginia.  January. 
Retreat  of  Morgan  and  Greene  through  North  Carolina  to  Virginia,  pursued 
by  Cornwallis.— February  3-14. 

•Ratification  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  by  the  States  announced.— March  1. 

•NEW  YORK  CESSION  to  the  General  Government  of  territory  between  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Cumberland  Mountains.— March  1. 

(New  York  the  firetio  cede  territory  to  the  United  States.  She  claimed  avast 
domain  covering  the  Northwest.  Not  shown  on  the  map.) 

Battle  of  Guilford  Court-house,  N.C.— Greene  repulsed  by  Cornwallis .— March  15. 
Battle  of  Hobeire’siHilli  or  second  Camden,  8.  C. — Greene  defeated  by  Raw- 
don.— April  25. 

Battle  of  Ft.  Ninety-six.— Greene  repulsed.— June  18. 

•Isaac  Hayne  executed  as  a traitor  by  the  British  at  Charleston,  S.  C.— Angnst  4. 
•Arnold’s  expedition  to  Connecticut.— Attempt  to  divert  the  attention  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Battle  of  Ft.  Griswold.— New  London,  Conn.,  burned  by  Arnold.— September  6. 
Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  S.  C.— Greene  closed  the  campaign  in  the  Carolines 
—September  8. 

Siege  of  Yorktown  by  Washington  and  Connt  de  Grasse. — October. 
SURRENDER  OF  CORNWALLIS  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  with  7,000  men.-Octi  19. 


1782  *Preliminary  Articlee  of  I 


e signed  at  Paris. — November  30. 


1783  Florida  re-ceded  to  Spain  by  Great  Britain.— J anuary  20. 

♦Cessation  of  hostilities  proclaimed  in  the  American  army.— April  11. 

DEFINITIVE  TREATY  OF  PEACE  signed  at  Paris  (original  territory).— Sep- 
tember 3. 

Washington  resigned  his  commission  at  Annapolis,  Md.— December  23. 

Fitoh  unsuccessfully  applied  steam  to  navigation  on  the  Hudson.  (Fitch  pre- 
dicted the  present  use  of  steam.) 

1784  Virginia  Cession  of  territory  to  the  General  Government.— March  1. 
VirginiaReserve,  between  the  Little  Miami  and  Scioto  Rivera. 

1785  Massachusetts  Cession  of  territory  to  the  General  Government  (between  par- 

allels 42c2°  2'  and  43°  30/). -April  19. 

1786  Connecticut  Cession  to  the  General  Government  (between  parallels  41©  and 

420  2/).— September  14. 

(Western  or  Connecticut  Reserve,  from  Pennsylvania  to  a line  120  miles  west.) 
Shay’s  Rebellion  in  Massachusetts.— War-debt  troubles.— Paper  money  de- 
manded. 

1787  Territory  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio  formed  by  Congress.— July  23. 

(The  first  territorial  division  formed  by  the  United  States.) 

South  Carolina  Cession.— A strip  “12  or  14  miles  wide”  west  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River.— August  19. 

•Constitution  agreed  upon  by  convention  at  Philadelphia. — September  17. 

1788  ‘Constitution  ratified  by  the  requisite  number  of  States. 


•Not  on  tbe  map. 
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PERIOD  V.  1789  TO  1845.  56  YEARS. 


1780  FIRST  CONG  RESS  under  the  Constitution  met  at  New  York.-March  4. 

•Washington  inaugurated  President.— April  80.  . 

1790  Nobth  Carolina  Cession  of  territory  to  the  General  Government.— r obrn- 

ary  25. 

Territory  south  of  the  River  Ohio  formed.— May  20. 

District  or  Columbia  located  and  bounded.— July  10.  T a n . 

Banner  defeated  by  Little  Turtle  at  Maumee  Ford,  now  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.-Octo- 

• First  Ten  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  proclaimed  in  force.— December 

1791  Vermont  admitted  into  the  Union.— Generally  laid  down  as  part  of  New  York.— 

United  States  Bank  established  at  Philadelphia.— February  25. 

8t.  Clair  defeated  by  the  Indiuns  in  Ohio.— November  4. 

1792  Kentucky  admitted  into  the  Union.— J une  1. 

1793  ‘Washington  began  second  presidential  term.— March  4. 

1794  Wayne’s  campaign  against  the  Indians  in  Ohio. 

Whisky  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania.— Opposition  to  duties  on  liquors. 

‘Jay’s  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  at  London.— November  19. 

1795  ‘Wayne’s  Treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Greenville,  Ohio.— August  8. 

♦Treaty  of  Peace  witli  Algiers.— November  28. 

1796  Tennessee  admitted  into  the  Union.— June  1. 

1797  ‘John  Adams  inaugurated  President.— March  4. 

♦Eleventh  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  deolared  in  force-— January  8. 
Mississippi  Territory  formed.— April  7. 

•Washington  occepted  on  appointment  as  general-in-chief  .—July  13. 

1799  WASHINGTON  died  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Va.,  aged  67  years.— December  14. 

180©  Indiana  Territory  formed.— July  4. 

Louisiana  ceded  to  France  by  Spain  by  secret  treaty.— October  1 . 

BEAT  OF  GOVERNMENT  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C.— Congress  met  No- 
vember 17. 

1801  *Thomas  Jefferson  inaugurated  President.— March  4. 

♦Tripoli  declared  war  against  the  United  States.— June  10. 

Military  Academy  established  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.— March  10. 

1802  Georgia  Cession  of  territory  to  the  General  Government— April  24. 

Ohio  admitted  into  the  Union.— November  22. 

1803  LOUISIANA  ceded  to  the  United  States  (see  also  Map  VI.)  by  France  for  80.000,- 
000  francs.— April  80. 

(By  this  oesBion  the  United  States  claimed  to  the  present  western  boundary  of 
Florida.) 

1804  ‘The  Philadelphia  destroyed  by  Decatur  at  Tripoli.— Febrnary  16. 

Duel  between  Hamilton  and  Burr  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.— July  11. 

•Twelfth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  declared  in  force.— September  25. 
Orleans  Territory  formed.  (See  also  Map  VI.)— October  1. 

District  of  Louisiana  formed.  (Same  as  Louisiana  cessiop  less  Orleans  Terri- 
tory. See  Map  VI.)— October  1. 

1805  Louisiana  Territory  formed.  (Same  as  District  of  Louisiana.  See  Map  VI.)— 
March  8. 

•Jefferson  began  second  presidential  term.— March  4. 

‘Treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  Tripoli. — June  4, 

Michigan  Territory  formed.— June  80. 

•Bonaparte’s  Berlin  Deobee.— November 21. 

1807  ‘British  ’’  Orders  in  Council  ’’  requiring  goods  to  land  in  Great  Britain.— 
January  7. 

Aaron  Burr  tried  for  treason  at  Richmond,  Va.— Acquitted  September  1. 

FULTON  successfully  applied  steam  to  navigation  on  the  Hudson.— September 

The  Chesapeake  attacked  by  the  Leopard  off  the  coast  of  Virginia.— Jnne  22. 
‘British  u Orders  in  Counoix.  ’’  prohibited  trade  with  France  and  allies.— No- 
vember 17. 

•Bonaparte’s  Milan  Decree  prohibited  trade  with  English  colonies.— Decem- 
ber 17. 

1808  •Bonaparte’s  Bayonne  Decree  ordered  seizure  of  United  States  vessels.— 
April  17. 

i ‘Non-Intercourse  Aot  prohibiting  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  France  passed.— 
February  27. 

Hlinois  Territory  formed.— March  1. 

♦James  Madison  inaugurated  President.— March  4. 

1810  ‘Bonaparte’s  Ram boulliet  Decree. — 132  American  vessels  seized  and  sold. — 

Maroh  28. 

1811  ^eorge.Prince  of  Wales,  appointed  regent  of  Great  Britain.— Febrnary  3. 
BATTLE  between  the  President  and  Little  Belt  off  Virginia.— May  16. 

Battle  of  Tippecanoe,  Ind.— Harrison  defeated  the  Indians.— November  7. 

1812  Louisiana  admitted  into  the  Union.  (See  also  Map  VI.)  -April  80. 

•WAR  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN  proclaimed  by  tno  UnitedStates. — Jnne  19. 
Hull’s  Expedition  against.  Ft.  Malden,  Ca.—  July. 

Ft.  Mackinaw  captured  by  British  aud  Indians.— July  17. 

First  battle  of  Brownstown,  Mich.— British  defeated  Vau  Horn. — August  5. 

Second  battle  of  Brownstown,  or  Manaugua. — Americans  victorious.—  August  9. 

in8 ,4  ho  Essex  off  Newfoundland.— August  13. 

HULL  S SURRENDER  of  the  fort  and  city  of  Detroit.— August  16. 

The  Guf.rrierf.,  a British  frigate,  captured  by  the  Constitution  oft  Massachu- 
setts.—August  19. 

BATTLE  OF  QUEEN8TON,  Ca.— Van  Rensselaer  wounded.— Brock  killed.— 
October  13. 

Battle  of  Lewiston,  N.  Y.— Cowardly  conduct  of  American  militia.— October 
British  ship  Poictiere  captured  the  Frolic  and  Wasp  off  North  Carolina-October 


1813  BA-rTi  E of  Frenchtown,  Mieli.  -Winchester  defeated  by  Proctor.— January  22. 
British  brig  Peacock  captured  by  tno  Hornet  off  Deinararu,  South  Americu.— 
1'ebruurv  24. 

•Madison  began  second  or  6idenlinl  term.— March  4. 

Battle  of  York,  Ca.  (now  Toronto).— Explosion  of  British  magazine.— April 

FT.  MEIGS  besieged  by  2,000  British  and  Indians  under  Proctor.— May  1. 

(Gen.  (day  with  1.200  Keniuckians  dispersed  besiegers.— May  5.) 

«ttack  on  Sackett’s  Harbor. -Muy  29. 

^ SAFEAKE,  Captain  Lawrence,  captured  by  the  Shannon  in  Massachu- 
setts Bay.— June  1. 

D^nseof  Ft.  Stephenson,  Ohio  (now  Lower  SandnBky),  by  Muj.  Crogon.— 
•American  brig  ArguB  captured  by  the  Pelican  in  the  English  Channel.— August 


1813  The  Creek  War.— Massacre  of  Ft.  Mimms,  Ala.— Anpust  30. 

British  brig  Boxer  captured  by  the  Enterprise  off  Maine.— September  5. 

PERRY’S  VICTORY  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie.— September  10. 

MT?Le OF' TliE^HAME^Cor^ MORAVIAN  TOWN^,  Ca— October  5. 

(Tecumseh  killed  and  the  Indian  confederacy  broken.) 

Battle  of  Talladega,  Ala.-Jackson  defeated  the  Creeks.— November  9. 

Battle  of  Ckrysler’s  Field,  Ca.— British  repulsed.— November  11. 

♦Porter  made  a successful  cruise  on  the  Pacific  with  the  Essex. 

1814  Battle  of  Tohopeka,  or  Horse  Shoe  Bend,  Ala. — uas  of  the  Creek  War. 

* American  frigate  Essex  captured  by  the  Phoebe  and  Cherub  off  Chili.  March 

WHkinson  repulsed  at  La  Colle  Mill,  Ca„  on  the  Richeliei  Giver.— March  30. 
British  brig  Epervier  captured  by  the  Peacock  off  Florida  a pnl  29. 

•British  sloop  Reindeer  captured  by  the  Wasp  near  ,n.  British  Channel.— 

General’s  Scott  and  Ripley  captured  Ft.  Erie,  Ca.— July  ». 

Battle  of  Chippewa,  Ca.— Scott  defeated  RiaU.— July 

BATTLE  OF  LUNDY’S  LANE,  Ca.— The  most  obstinate  of  the  war.— July  25. 

(Drummond,  British,  and  Brown,  Scott  and  Jesup,  Americans,  wounded.) 

First  Battle  of  Ft.  Erie. — Drummond  with  5,000  men  repulsed. — August  15. 
Ros9  dispersed  Americans  at  Bladensburg,  Md  —August  24. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  captured  by  Ross.— Public  buildings  burned.— August  24. 
BATTLE  OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN.— Downie,  British,  surrendered  his  fleet  to 

B ATTLE°0 F1  P L A^TTS B U RG , N.  Y.— Prevost,  British,  defeated  by  HcComb.— 

RosBdefeated  Americans  at  North  Point  Md. — Death  of  Ross.  September  12. 
Brooke  bombarded  Ft.  McHenry,  Md..  without  success -September  18. 

British  bombarded  Ft.  Boyer,  Mobile  Bay,  without  success.— September  15. 

Second  Battle  of  Ft.  Erie.— Brown  dispersed  besiegers.— September  17. 

Jackson  drove  the  British  from  Pensacola,  Fla. — November  7. 

Amerioan  Flotilla  surrendered  to  the  British  at  Lake  Borgne,  La.  December 

Convention  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  opposed  to  the  war.— December  15. 

♦Battle  nine  miles  from  New  Orleans,  La— Jackson  retired  to  mtrenchments  — 

December  23.  . , _ , 

♦TREATY  OF  GHENT,  Belgium  (peace),  signed.— December  24. 

1815  BATTLE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS.— 14  days  after  treaty  of  peace—  January  8. 
(Packenham  lost  2,000  men  and  was  killed.— The  Americans  lost  7 men.) 

British  squadron  captured  the  frigate  President  off  New  Jersey.— Jan.  15. 

♦British  Cyane  and  Levant  captured  by  Constitution  off  Madeira  Islands.— h eb- 

ruary  20. 

•War  against  Algiers  declared  by  Congress.— March  3. 

♦British  brig  Penguin  captured  by  the  Hornet  off  Brazil.— March  23- 

1816  *Bank  of  the  United  States  re-chartered  for  20  years.— Capital  $35,000,000.— April 

10. 

Indiana  admitted  into  the  Union. — December  11. 

1817  Alabama  Territory  formed.  (Same  as  present  State  of  Alabama).— March  3. 
♦James  Monroe  inaugurated  President. — " Era  of  good  feeling.  — March  4. 
Seminoles  and  Creeks  began  depredations  in  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

Mississippi  admitted  into  the  Union.— December  10. 

1818  Jackson  seized  Spanish  forts  in  Florida. 

Joint  occupation  of  Oregon  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  agreed  upon.— 
429  to  54°  40 1 latitude.  (See  Map  VI.)  . 

Pensacola,  Fla.,  seized  by  Jackson. — Spanish  officials  sent  to  Cuba.— May  25. 
Illinois  admitted  into  the  Union— Decembers. 

1819  Florida  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Spain.— February  22. 

Arkansaw  Territory  formed.  (See  Map  VI.)—  J uly  4. 

Alabama  admitted  into  the  Union.— December  14. 

1820  * Accession  of  George  TV  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.— January  29. 

♦MISSOURI  COMPROMISE  passed.— Slavery  prohibited  north  of  parallel 

from  eontli  boundary  of  Missouri  to  Pacific  Ocean,  but  established  in  Missouri. 
— March  3. 

Maine  admitted  into  tho  Union.— March  15. 

1821  Mexico  became  independent  of  Spain.— (See  Map  VI.)— February  24. 

♦Monroe  began  second  presidential  term.— March  5. 

Missouri  admitted  into  the  Union.  (See  Map  VI.)— August  10. 

1823  Florida  Territory  formed.— March  3. 

♦“  Monroe  Doctrine”  enunciated  in  the  annual  message.— December  2. 

1824  ♦Lafayette  visited  the  United  States.— August  16. 

1825  *John  Quinoy  Adams  inaugurated  President.— “Era  of  prosperity.”— March  4. 

1826  ‘Death  of  two  ex-Presidents.— Adams  and  Jefferson.— July  4. 

1829  ‘Andrew  Jaokson  inaugurated  President— March  4. 

PARTISAN  APPOINTMENTS  in  the  civil  service  began. 

1830  ‘Accession  of  William  IV  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. — June  26. 

PETER  COOPER’S  ENGINE.— B.  & O.  R.  R.,  the  first  to  transport  passengers. — 
August  28. 

1831  ‘Death  of  ox-President  Monroe.— July  4. 

1832  Blaok  Hawk  War  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 

“ Nullification  ” in  South  Carolina.— Convention  met  at  Columbia. — Oct  25. 

1833  ‘Jackson  began  second  presidential  term.— March  4. 

1834  Indian  country  formed.  (See  Note  Period  VI.)— Jnne  30. 

1835  ‘SEMINOLE  WAR  began  in  Florida. 

Gen.  Thompson  and  others  killed  at  Ft  King,  Fla.— December  28. 

Major  Dade  and  100  men  massacred  in  Florida.— December  28. 

1836  TexaB  became  independent  of  Mexico.  (Bee  Man  VI.)—  April  22. 

Arkansas  admitted  into  the  Union.  (See  Map  VI.)— June  15. 

Wisconsin  Territory  formed.  (See  Map  VI.)— July  3. 

Creek  War  began  in  Georgia. 

1837  Michigan  admitted  into  tho  Union. — Doubled  the  original  13. — January  28. 
♦Martin  Van  Buiien  inaugurated  President.— March  4. 

♦Accession  of  Victoria  to  the  throne  of  Greal  Britain.— June  20. 

Battle  of  Okeechobee,  Fla. — Taylor  defeated  the  Indians. — December  25. 

1838  Canadian  rebellion.— Attempt  to  gain  independence. 

Iowa  Territory  formed.  (See  Map  VI.)— July  3. 

1841  William  Henry  Harrison  inaugurated  President. — March  4. 

•Death  of  President  Harrison.— April  4. 

•John  Tyler  inaugurated  President.— April  6. 

1812  ‘Close  of  the  Seminole  War.— Peace  proclaimed. — Angust  14. 

Dorr’s  Rkbf.llion  in  Rhode  Island.— Attempt  to  obtain  a constitution. 

1844  MORSE'S  TELEGRAPH  established  between  Baltimore  and  Washington. 

1845  Florida  admitted  into  the  Union.— March  8. 

Iowa  admitted  into  the  Union.  (See  Map  VI.)— March  3. 


♦Not  on  the  map. 
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1820.— George  IV.— 10-3  years-  1830.— William IV.— 7 years.  1837— Victoria. 

” — _°2  1829.— Jackson,  2 terms.  1841.— Harrison.— Tyler. 

1817,— Monroe,  2 terms.  1825.— John  Q.  Adams. 4 1837.— Van  Bnren. 
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PERIOD  VI.  I 845  TO  I860.  15  YEARS. 


1845  * James  K Polk  inaugurated  President.  -March  4. 

♦Naval  Academy  opened  at  Annapolis,  Md.  October  10. 

♦Gun  Cotton  invented. 

Texas  admitted  into  the  Union.-  -December  29. 

1846  MEXICAN  WAR  -Thornton’s  party  captured  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande.— April  26. 

Fort  Brown  bombarded  from  Matamoras.— May  3-9. 

Taylor  marched  from  Point  Isabel  to  relieve  Ft.  Brown.— May  7. 
Battle  of  Palo  ALTO.-Taylor  defeated  6.000  Mexicans  under 
Arista. - May  8. 

Battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma.— Taylor  captured  La  Vega.- -May  9. 
Congress  declared  war  to  exist  by  act  of  Mexico.- -May  13 
Matamoras  captured  by  Taylor. — May  18. 

Oregon  boundary  established  by  treaty  with  Great  Britain.- 
June  15. 

Fremont  defeated  Californians  at  Sonoma,  CaL— June  25. 

Kearney’s  March  from  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  began.- June  30. 
California  declared  independent  by  American  settlers  at  Sonoma 
—July  4. 

Monterey,  Cal.,  captured  by  Com.  Sloat  — July  7. 

California  declared  a part  of  the  United  States  at  Monterey.  - 
July  7. 

Yerba  Buena,  Cal.  (now  San  Francisco),  captured  by  Com.  Mont- 
gomery—July  9. 

Com.  Stockton  arrived  at  Monterey,  Cal. — July  23. 

♦Wilmot  Proviso  offered,  prohibiting  slavery  in  acquired  terri- 
tory.— August  8. 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  occupied  by  Kearne}.— August  18. 

Monterey,  Mex.,  under  Ampudia,  captured  by  Taylor. -Septem- 
ber 24 

Doniphan’s  Maroh  from  Santa  Fe  to  Saltillo. 

Tampico,  Mex.,  possessed  by  Com.  Connor.  —November  14. 

Battle  of  Bracito,  N.  M.— Doniphan  victorious —December  25. 

El  Paso,  Mex.,  occupied  by  Doniphan.— December  27. 

Iowa  re-admitted  into  the  UnioD  with  present  boundaries- -De- 
. cember  28. 

1847  Battle  of  San  Gabriel  River,  Cal.— Kearney  defeated  Californians. 
—January  8. 

Yerba  Buena  named  San  Franoisco— January. 

BATTLE  OF  BUENA  VISTA— Taylor’s  last  battle.— Santa 
Anna  defeated.-  -February  23. 

Battle  of  Sacramento,  Mex. — Doniphan  victorious.  —February  28. 
VERA  CRUZ  and  Ft.  San  Juan  d’Ulloa  surrendered  to  Scott.— 
March  27. 

Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  Pass.— Scott  defeated  Santa  Anna.— April  18. 
Puebla  taken  without  a battle. — Scott  remained  three  months. — 
May  15. 

Mormons  under  Brigham  Young  arrived  at  Salt  Lake  Valley .— 
July  24 

Battle  of  Contreras. — Mexicans  defeated  in  twenty  minutes. — 
August  20. 

Battle  of  Cherubusco. — Mexicans  retreated. — August  20. 

Worth  captured  Molino  del  Rey,  outer  defense  of  Chapuliepec.— 
September  8. 

Fortress  of  Chapultepeo  captured. — September  13. 


1847  CITY  OF  MEXICO  entered  by  Americans  under  Scott.— Sep- 

tember 14 

Lane  defeated  Santa  Anna  at  Hu  amantla.— October  9. 

1848  Gold  discovered  on  a branch  of  the  Sacramento,  Cal.— January  19. 
TREATY  OF  PEACE  signed  at  Guadeloupe  Hidalgo.— Feb.  2. 
(“First  Mexican  Cession”  ceded  to  the  United  States.) 

♦John  Quincy  Adams  died. — February  20. 

Wisconsin  admitted  into  the  Union.— May  29. 

Oregon  Territory  formed.  — August  14. 

♦Ex-President  Van  Buren  first  candidate  of  the  Free  Soil  Party. 

1849  Minnesota  Territory  formed.— March  3. 

♦Zachary  Taylor  inaugurated  president.— March  5. 

1850  *Death  of  President  Taylor.— July  9. 

♦Millard  Fillmore  inaugurated  President.— July  10. 
♦COMPROMISE  OF  1850,  or  “Omnibus  Bill”  passed.— Septem- 
ber 9. 

(Repealed  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820.) 

California  admitted  into  the  Union.-  -September  9. 

Utah  Territory  formed.— September  9. 

♦Fugitive  slave  law  passed. — September  12. 

♦Slave  Trade  prohibited  in  the  District  of  Columbia. — September  17. 
Texas  Cession  of  Territory  to  the  General  Government.— No- 
vember 25. 

Present  Unorganized  Territory  a part  of  the  Texas  Cession.  No. 
vember  25. 

New  Mexico  Territory  formed— December  13. 

1853  Washington  Territory  formed.— March  2. 

♦Franrlen  Pierce  inaugurated  President.— March  4 

♦Death  of  Vice-President  William  R.  King  at  Cabawba,  Ala.— April 
18. 

Gadsden  Purchase  from  Mexico. — December  30. 

1854  KANSAS -NEBRASKA  BILL,  repealing  Compromise  of  1850, 

passed. — March  3. 

Kansas  Territory  formed. — May  30. 

Nebraska  Territory  formed.— May  30. 

♦Ostend  Manifesto  issued  by  American  ministers, — October  21. 

1855  *Kansas  troubles.— Emigration  from  slave  and  free  States. 

♦Niagara  Suspension  Bridge  completed. 

1857  * James  Buchanan  inaugurated  President. — March  4 

♦DRED  SCOTT  DECISION.— Opinion  delivered  by  Chief  Justice 
Taney. — March  6. 

Trouble  with  Mormons  in  Utah.— Military  sent  by  the  United 
States. 

1858  Minnesota  admitted  into  the  Union.— May  11. 

♦First  Message  by  the  Atlantic  Cable. — August  16. 

59  Oregon  admitted  into  the  Union. — February  14 

John  Brown  seized  United  States  Arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry. 

(See  Map  VII.)— October  16. 

♦Victoria  Bridge,  Montreal,  opened. 


NOTE. — In  1834  Missouri  Territory  became  the  Indian  Country. 
That  part  of  the  Territory  east  of  the  Missouri  and  White  Earth  Rivers^ 
except  a parcel  in  the  Northwestern  part  of  the  present  State  of  Mis- 
souri, as  shown  on  the  map,  was  annexed  to  Michigan  Territory.  These 
changes  could  not  be  shown  by  the  parallel  lines  without  confusion.  (See 
Map  VI  and  Table  following  Map  VIII.) 


♦Not  on  the  Map. 
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PERIOD  VII.  1860  TO  1865.  5 YEARS. 


South  CiBOUKA  Becedei-fFor  seceding  Slates  Bee  table  on  map)  December 

1861  Star  ot  the  West  fired  upon .off  Charleston  Harbor.-Jannar?  9. 

Kansas  admitted  into  the  Union.— January  29.  w-hrnnrvB 

Nevada  Territory  formed— (See  Map  VUI.)— March  2. 

‘Abraham  Lincoln  inaugurated  president.— March  4. 

Ft.  Sumter,  S.  C.,  bombarded  by  Beauregard.— April  12.  . 

United  States  arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry  destroyed  ^ F®d^;™Apnl  18‘ 

Gosport  navy-yard  destroyed  by ttrierak  (Norfolk,  VmV-Apnl  20. 

Battle  of  Philippi,  W.  Va. -Confederate  defeat  — June  3. 

Battle  of  Big  Bethel,  Va.— Pierce  defeated.- Jnne  10. 

Battle  of  Romney,  Va  -Federal  yictory.-June  11. 

Battle  of  Boonville,  Mo.-Lyon  Victonons.- June  17. . 

Buttle  of  Carthago,  Mo. -Gov.  Jackson  and  Sigel.-Indecieive.— July  6. 

Battle  of  Rich  Mountain,  W.  Va.-RosecronB  victonons— July  1L 
Battle  near  Centreville,  Va.— July  18. 

(’onfederate Capital  changed  to  Richmond,  Va— July 20. 

BATTLE  OF  BULL  RUN,  Va.-McDowell  defeated— July  2L 
Battle  of  Dug  Spring.  Mo.-Lyon  victorious.-August ,2. 

Battle  of  Wilson’s  Creek,  Mo.-Lyon  killed.-August  10. 

Battle  of  Hattebas  Inlet,  N.  C.-Federal  victory- August  28-29. 

Columbus,  Ky.,  seized  and  fortified  by  Confederates.— September  4. 

Grant  occupied  Paducab,  Ky. — September  6.  . __uQ_  .r,  n<\ 

Battle  of  Lexington,  Mo— Price  defend  Mulh^.-Septemberl7-20 
Battle  of  Ball’s  Bloff  or  Edwards’  Ferry  .-Baker  ^'ed’-October  21. 

‘Scott  retired  and  McClellan  appointed  general-m^aief.  November  1. 

Bottle  of  Port  Royal  Entrance,  S.  C.-Federals  victonons.-November  7. 

Battle  of  Belmont,  Mo.-Grant  and  Polk— Indecisive.— November  7. 

♦Mason  and  Slidell  taken  from  the  Trent— November  8. 

1862  Battle  of  Mill  Springs,  Ky  .-Thomas  victorious.-January  19-20. 

Ft.  Henry, Tenn.,  captured  by  Foote.— February  6. 

Battle  of  Roanoke  Island,  N.  C.— Burnside  victor  ions.— February  8. 

Ft.  Donelson,  Tenn.,  surrendered  to Gnmt.— February  16. 

Battle  of  Pea  Ridge.  Ark.— Cnrtis  victorious.— March  6-8. 

The  Virginia  (Merrimac)  destroyed  the  Camberland  and  Congress  at  Hampton 
Roads,  Vo.— March  8.  , 

BATTLE  between  the  VIRGINIA  and  MONITOR  at  Hampton  Roads,  Va.- 
March  9.  . „ , .. 

Battle  of  New  Madrid,  Mo.-Pope  victonons.— March  14. 

Battle  of  New  Bern,  N.  C—  Burnside  victorious— March  14. 

Battle  near  Winchester,  Va.— Shields  victonons— March  23. 

BATTLE  OF  PITTSBURG  LANDING  or  SHILOH,  Tenn.-Grant  defeated  Beau- 
regard.-A.  8.  Johnson  killed.-20,0G0  men  lost.-Apnl  6-7. 

Island  No.  10,  with  6,000  men.  captured  by  Foote  and  Pope.— April  7. 

Battle  of  Ft.  Pulaski,  Ga.— Gilmore  victorious.- April  1<>-12. 

Farraght’s  Fleet  passed  Fts.  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  La.— April  «■ 

NEW  ORLEANS,  La.,  captured  by  Farragnt’s  fleet.- April  25. 

New  Orleans.  La.,  occupied  by  Federals  under  Butler.— May  L 
Battle  of  Williamsburg,  Va.— McClellan  victonons— May  5. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  captured  by  Wool— May  10. 

Hanover  Court-house,  Va.,  captured  by  1 itz  John  Porter.— May  47. 

Beauregard  evacuated  Corinth,  Miss.— May  27. 

Battles  of  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaks,  Va.— McClellan  victorious.— May  31  and 

•Lee  appointed  to  chief  command  of  the  Confederate  army. — June  8. 

Gunboat  fight  near  Ft.  Pillow,  Tenn.— June  4. 

Duvis,  successor  of  Foote,  captured  Memphis,  Tenn. — Jnne  6. 

SEVEN  DAYS’  BATTLES  in  Virginin.-McClellan  and  Lee.— June  26  to  July ■ 1. 

• MoohonicsviUe,  Jnne  26;  Gaines’  Mill,  27;  Chiokahominy,  28;  Savage  s Station, 

29:  White  Oak  Swamp,  29-30;  Glendale,  80;  Malvern  Hill,  July  1.) 

Battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Va.— Jackson  victoriooB.— Winder  killed. — August  9. 
•Sioux  war  in  Minnesota  began— August. 

POPE'S  BATTLES,  between  Manassas  and  Washington,  D.  C.— August  26  to 

miT^iore  important  were:  Groveton,  August  29;  second  Bnll  Run.  30;  Chan- 
tilly, September  1.— Victorious  campaign  for  Lee. — Kearney  and  Stevens 
killed.) 

Battle  of  Richmond,  Ky.— Kirby  Smith  victorious.— August  30. 

INVASION  OF  MARYLAND  by  Lee.— Crossed  the  Potomac  near  Point  of  Rocks. 
—September  4-7. 

Battle  of  South  Mountain,  Md.— McClellan  victorious.— September  14. 
Harper’s  Ferry,  with  12,000  men,  surrendered  to  Jackson  by  MileB. — September 
15. 

BATTLE  OF  ANTIETAM,  Md.— McClellan  and  Lee.— September  17. 
Mnnfordsville,  Ky.,  captured  by  Confederates.— September  17. 

Battle  of  Iuka,  Miss.— Roseorans  victorious.— September  19-20 
Battle  of  Corinth,  Miss.— Rosecrans  victorious.— October  3-4. 

Battle  of  Perry  villo,  Ky.— Unsuccessful  attack  by  Bragg— October  8. 

Battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  Ark.— Blunt  victorious.— December  7. 

Battle  of  Frederioksburg,  Va.— Leo  victorious.— Federals  lost  12,000  men.— 
December  13. 

Battle  of  Kinston,  N.  C.— Foster  victorious.— December  14. 

Battle  of  Stone  River  or  Murfreesboro’,  Tenn.— December  81  to  Junuary  3. 
(One  of  the  fiercest  of  the  war.— Rosecrans  victorious.) 

1863  ‘Emancipation  Proclamation  issued  by  Lincoln.— J annary  1. 

Battle  of  Ft.  Hindman  or  Arkansas  Post.— McClernand  victorious. — Jan.  11. 
Second  Expedition  to  the  Yazoo.— Grant  arrived  at  Young’s  Point,  La.— Febru- 
ary 2. 

Arizona  Territory  formed.— (See  Map  VIII.)—  February  24. 

•National  Bank  Act  Approved.— February  25. 

Idaho  Territory  formed.— (See  Map  VIII.)— March  3. 
rmRD  Expedition  to  the  Yazoo,  under  Porter.— March  15. 




eS^ofPbebhhiuhsbcro.  Va-— Early  victorious  -May  3-4. 

Battle  of  Vicksburg,  Miss.-Federals  repulsed.-May  22. 

•MARYLAND  and  PENNSYLVANIA  invaded  by  Lso.-Jtma. 

BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG,  Pa— Meade  and  Lee.— 50,000  men  lost.-July  1 3. 
Battle  of  Helena,  Ark.-Atfcck  by  Holmes  repulsed.-July  4. 

Surrender  of  Vicksburg  to  Grant  by  Pemberton.  July  4. 

Port  Hudson,  La.,  surrendered  to  Banks.-- Jms ,8.  lfl 

•Riots  in  New  tfork  City.-opposition  to  the  draft.  July  13  10. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  destroyed  by  Sherman.— July  16. 

Ft  Wagner  9.  C.,  captured  Dy  Federals.  September  0. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  occupied  by  Crittenden.— September  8. 

LiMle  Rock,  Ark.,  occupied  by  Steele.  September  10.  , , a non  m on  — 

Battue  of  Chickaaiauga,  Gm-Bragg  victonoM.-RoBecrans  loBt  16,000  men. 

B.vrrLEtnij^ Chattanooga  and  Lookout  HoUNTAiN.-Fedemls  defeat  Bragg.- 
November  23-25.  . , . 

Battle  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.-Longstreet  raised  the  srege.-December  4, 

. , . v • ■ , _ _ l MonoV.o/1  MaridiflTl  TVTtRR. r pbrllfir^ 


Battle  of  Knoxville,  Tenn. — uongsireob  ioidcu  — ” T 
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rnary  20. 


rnary  2U. 

Banks’  Red  River  Expedition  moved  np  the  nver.-March  12. 

Battle  of  Mansfield  or  Sabine  Cross-roads —Banks  defeated.  April  8. 

Battle  of  Pleasant  Hill.  La. -Banks  victorious.—) Ypn 19. 

T5„tti0  0f  Ft.  Pillow,  Tenn.— Captured  by  Forrest.— Apru  13, 

Plymouth,  N.  C.,  surrendered  t°  Confedewtes  ander  April  . 

Bermuda  fanndred  seized  and  intrenched  by  Butler.— Ma>  5. 

BATTLES  OF  THE  WILDERNESS— Between  Grant  and  Lee— 30,000  men  lost. 
May  5-7 

SHERMAN’S  GEORGIA  CAMPAIGN,  with  110,000  men  began  from  Chattanooga, 

Battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court-house,  Ya.-20.000  men  lost.— May  10. 

Battle  OF  Resaoa,  Ga.— Sherman  defeated  Johnston.— May  13-15. 

Battle  of  Newmarket,  Va.— Sigel  defeated.— May  15. 

Battles  of  North  Anna,  Va.— Federals  victorious.— May  23-27. 

Montana  Territory  formed.— (See  Map  VIII.)— May  20. 

Battle  of  Dallas,  Ga.-Sherman  victorious—  May  25-28. 

Battle  of  Tolopotomoy  Creek,  Ya.— May  30. 

Battle  of  Cold  Harbob,  Ya.— Grant  repulsed  by  Lee.— June  1-8. 

BATTLE  OF  PETERSBURG,  Va.--Grant  repulsed.— 10,000  men  lost.— Jnne 

Siege  of  Petersburg,  Ya.,  by  Grant  began.— June  18. 

♦The  Alabama  sunk  by  the  Kearsarge  off  Cherbourg,  France.— Jnne  19. 

Battle  of  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga.— Sherman  repulsed.— J one  27. 

Invasion  of  Maryland  by  Early— Washington,  D.  C.,  threatened.— July 

Battle  of  Monocacy,  Md— Early  defeated  by  Wallace.— J nly  9. 

Battles  at  Atlanta,  Ga.— Sherman  victonons.— McPherson  and  Walker  killed. 

Chambersbnrg,  Pa.,  attacked  and  burned  by  McCansland.— July  80. 

Battle  of  Petersburg. — Explosion  of  mine. — Federal  repulse.  July  30. 
Battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Ala.-Farraont  victorious.— August  5. 

Weldon  Railroad,  running  south  from  Richmond,  seized  by  Federals.  An- 

BaTu^of  Ream’s  Station,  Ya.-Weldon  Railroad.-Hancock  repnlsed.-Au- 
Battle  ofJoneBboro’,  Ga.-Sherman  victorious.— August  31  and  September  1. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  occupied  by  Sherman.— September 
Battle  of  \Vinchestor,  Va.-Shendan  victorious— September  19. 

Battle  of  Fisher’s  Hill,  Va.-Shendan  victonous.-^ptember  ^. 

Nevada  admitted  into  the  Union.— (See  Map  VIII.)-October  31. 

Battle  of  Franklin,  Tenn.— Schofield  victonous— November  30. 

Ft.  McAllister,  Ga.,  captured  by  Hazen.— December  13. 

Battle  of  Nashville,  Tenn.— Thomas  victonons— December  15-10. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  occupied  by  Sherman’s  army.— December  22. 

1865  Ft.  Fisher,  N.  C.,  captured  by  Porter  and  Terry.— January  15. 

Sherman’s  M arch  northward. from  Savannah,  Ga.— February  1, 

Columbia,  S.  C.,  surrendered  to  Federals.— Sherman’s  march.— Febroary  17. 
Charleston.  8.  C.,  occupied  by  Federals.— Sherman’s  march.— February  18. 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  captured  by  Schofield.— February  22. 

•Lincoln  began  second  presidential  term—  March  4. 

Battle  of  Averysboro’,  N.  C.— Slocum  victorious.— March  16. 

Battle  of  B-ntonsville,  N.  C.— SloCnm  victorious.— March  19. 

Armies  of  Sherman,  Terry  and  Schofield  united  at  Goldsboro  , N.  O.  March  23. 
Battle  of  Ft.  Steadman,  at  Petersburg,  Ya.— Indecisive.— March  25. 

Ladle  of  Dinwiddle  Court-house,  Va.— Sheridan  victonons— March  81. 

Battle  of  Five  Forks,  Va.— Sheridan  victorious.— April  1. 

Battle  of  Petersburg,  Va.— Grant  carried  outer  lines.— April  1-2. 

Battle  of  Selma,  Ala.— Wilson  captured  the  city.— April  2. 

Petersburg  and  Richmond  occupied  by  Grant.— April  3. 

LEE  SURRENDERED  TO  GRANT  at  Appomattox  Court-house,  Va.— April  9. 
Mobile,  Ala.,  occupied  by  Canby.— April  12. 

PRESIDENT  LINCOLN  assassinated  at  Washington,  D.  C— April  14. 

•Andrew  Jcunson  inaugurated  President.— April  15. 


Not  on  tlie  map. 


Johnson.— 1865. 
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PERIOD  VIII.  1865  TO  1892. 


-27  YEARS. 


1865  *Thibteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  deolared  in  force.— 

December  18. 

1866  * Fenian  raids  into  Canada. 

Tennessee  reconstructed  by  act  of  July  24. 

Civil  Wah  proclaimed  at  an  end. — August  20.  I 

1867  Nebraska  admitted  into  the  Union. — March  1.  O 

♦Reconstruction  Act  passed  over  President’s  veto. — March  2. 
♦Tenure  of  Office  Act  passed  over  President’s  veto.— March  2.  g‘ 

Downfall  of  Maximilian  in  Mexico.  (Shot  at  Queretaro.) — June  19.  g 
Alaska  purchased  of  Russia.— June  20. 

Dominion  of  Canada  established. — July  1. 

1868  ♦Secretary  Stanton  declared  removed  from  office  by  President 
Johnson. — February  21. 

♦Johnson's  impeachment  trial  began. — March  30. 

♦Johnson  acquitted  by  a vote  of  35  to  19,  not  two-thirds. — May  26. 
Arkansas  reconstructed. — June  22. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  North  Carolina  recon- 
structed.—June  25. 

Wyoming  Territory  formed. — July  25. 

♦Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  declared  in  force.— 
July  28. 

♦General  amnesty  proclaimed  by  President  Johnson. — December  25. 

1869  *Ulysses  S.  Grant  inaugurated  President. — March  4 
PACIFIC  RAILROAD  (Union  and  Central)  completed.— May  10. 

(Length,  1,910  miles;  cost,  $252,000,000.) 

WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  in  Wyoming.— December  6. 

1870  Virginia  reconstructed. — January  27. 

Mississippi  reconstructed. — February  3. 

♦Fenian  raids  into  Canada  resumed. 

Texas  reconstructed. — March  30. 

♦Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  declared  in  force. — 
March  30. 

♦War  between  France  and  Germany  began  July  19;  ended  May  10, 
1871. 

(Sales  of  arms  difficulties  in  the  United  States  resulted  from  this  war.) 

1871  National  Park  established  in  Yellowstone  Valley. — February  28. 
♦LEGAL-TENDER  LAWS  declared  constitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.— May  1. 

Fire  at  Chicago,  HI. — Estimated  loss,  3300,000,000. — October  10-12. 
♦TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON,  providing  for  arbitration  on  the 
Alabama  claims,  etc.,  agreed  upon  by  Joint  High  Commission. 

— December  15. 

♦CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM.— Commission  established  by  act 
of  March  3,  promulgated  report  December  19. 

1872  *National  Bureau  of  Education  established. — February  8. 
♦GENEVA  AWARD. — $15,500,000  awarded  to  the  United  States 

by  the  arbitrators  on  the  Alabama  claims,  etc.— September  14 
SAN  JUAN  boundary  dispute  decided  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.— San  Juan  Island  to  the  United  States. — October  21. 

Fire  at  Boston,  Mass. — Estimated  loss,  $100,000,000. — Nov.  9-10. 
Modoc  war  in  California  began.— November  29. 

1873  *Credit  Mobilier. — Committee  appointed  December  2, 1872,  to  in- 

vestigate frauds  in  the  construction  of  the  Pacifio  Railroad 
reported.— February  24. 

*“  Salary  Grab”  act  passed. — March  3. 

♦Grant  began  second  presidential  term. — March  4 
1876  *Act  providing  for  specie  payments  on  January  1, 1879,  approved.— 
January  14. 

♦Death  of  Vice-President  Wilson,  at  Washington,  D.  C.— 
November  22. 

Thomas  W.  Ferry,  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

1876  Centennial  Exhibition  opened  at  Philadelphia,  May  10;  closed 

November  10. 

Colorado  admitted  into  the  Union. — August  1. 

♦Presidential  election. — November  7. 

(Contest  between  the  Republican  and  Democratio  parties  as  to  its 
validity.) 

1877  *ELECTORAL  COMMISSION  provided  for  by  act  of  January  29. 
♦Hayes  and  Wheeler  deolared  elected  by  Congress— March  2. 
♦Rutherford  B.  Hayes  inaugurated  President— March  6. 
♦President  Hayes’  civil  service  order  issued.— June  22. 

♦War  between  Russia  and  Turkey  began. — Ended  1878. 

Railroad  riots  at  Pittsburgh,  Albany,  Chicago,  St,  Louis  etc  • 
July  22-24. 

1878  Yellow  fever  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  etc 
♦Silver  dollar  made  legal  tender  over  President’s  veto. — Feb.  28. 
♦Gold  sells  at  par  in  Wall  street,— December  17. 

1879  ♦RESUMPTION  OF  SPECIE  PAYMENTS. -Act  of  January 

14, 1875. — January  1. 

♦Jeannette  sails  from  San  Francisco  to  North  Pole. — July  9. 

1880  Increasing  Emigration. — 456,000  immigrants  arrived  during 

year  ending  December  31. 

_ _ population  of  United  States  over  60,000,000.— Tenth  census. 

1881  i^MES  A'  Garfield inaugurated  President— March  4. 

President  Garfield  shot  at  Washington,  D.  O.— July  2. 

♦Death  of  President  Garfield  nt  Long  Branch,  N.  J.— Sept  19 
♦Chester  A.  Arthur  inaugurated  President,  at  New  York  City  ■ ' 
September  19. 

♦660,000  immigrants  arrived  in  the  United  States  during  the  nine 
months  ending  September  30. 

Centennial  Celebration  at  Y orktown.— October  10 
i««a  ofi  Jeonnetto  heard  from.— December  20. 

1863  aAcideDt  a*  Spuyten  Duyvi),  N.  Y.- January  13. 

•TmSit  VoS.-SiSifS'117’  J‘m“ary  30. 

1883  and  Brooklyn  Bridge  opened.-May  24. 

ToloFfaP,ier8’  Brotherhood  In  the  U.  S.— July  16— August  18 
open  for  traffic.— September  B.  8 

Ta^T,  £ETTEa  Postage  goes  into  effect  throughout  the  U.  S.-  -October  1 . 

L of  Lorni-October^rate“  Governor-General  of  Canada  vice  the  Marquis 


1887 


1888 


1884  *Bodies  of  Jeannette  explorers  arrive  in  New  York.— February  23. 
Washington  Monument  completed.— December  0. 

1885  Dedication  of  Washington  Monument.— February  21. 

♦GROVER  CLEVELAND  inaugurated  President.— March  4. 

Rebellion  in  Saskatchewan,  British  America,  began  March  23;  Riel  captured 
May  15,  and  executed  at  Regina.— November  16. 

♦Revised  Old  Testament  published.— May  15. 

♦Bartholdi  Statue  of  Liberty  arrived  in  New  York.— June  IK 
GENERAL  U.  S.  GRANT  dies  at  Mount  McGregor.  N.  Y.,  July  23,  and  buried 
at  Riverside  Park,  N.  Y.— August  8. 

♦Gen.  Geo.  B.  McClellan  died.— October  29. 

♦Vice-President  Thos.  A.  Hendricks  died.— November  25. 

♦Wm.  H.  Vanderbilt,  the  noted  millionaire,  died.— Deoember  8. 

*U.  S.  Senate  passed  the  Presidential  Succession  bill.— Dec.  17. 

1886  *Gen.  Winfields.  Hancock  died.— February  9. 

♦Horatio  Seymour  died.— February  12. 

♦Great  labor  agitations  throughout  the  TJ.  S.— May  I. 

Anarchists  'explode  a dynamite  bomb,  killing  and  wounding  many  police- 
men and  rioters,  at  Haymarket  Square.  Chicago.— May  4. 

Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  U.  S.,  married  to  Miss  Frances  Folsom. - 
June  2. 

Judge  David  Davis  died  at  Bloomington,  111.— Juno  20. 

Samuel  J.  Tilden  died— August  4. 

The  Great  Anarchist  Trial  commenced  at  Chicago,  111.,  at  10  a.  m.,  Jum 
21,  and  ended  at  10  a.  m.  August  20.  The  jury  brought  in  a verdict  oi 
murder  in  the  first  degree  in  the  case  of  seven  of  defendants,  and  one  to 
serve  fifteen  years  in  prison.— June  31.  August  20. 

Death  of  Ex-President  Chester  A.  Arthur.— November  18'. 

Death  of  General  John  A.  Loo  an.— December  26. 

The  Inter-state  Commerce  bill  passes  the  Senate.— January  14. 

The  Presideut  signs  the  Inter-state  Commerce  bill.— February  4. 

Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  died.— March  8. 

Wm.  A.  W heeler;  ex-Vice-President  of  U.  S..  died.-^June  4. 

Gov . Oglesby  commutes  the  sentence  6r  Samuel'  Fielden  and"  Michael 
Schwab,  the  Chicago  Anarchists,  to  imprisonment  for  life.— November  10. 
Louis  Lingg  commits  suicide.— Nov.  10.  August  Spies,  A.  R.  Parsons, 
Adolph  Fischer  and  Geo.  Engel  executed.— Nov.  11. 

Ex-Senator  Roscoe  Conkling  died.— April  18. 

Democratic  National  Convention  at  St.  Louis  nominated  Grover  Cleve- 
land,^ New  York,  for  President,  and  Allan  G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  for 
Vice-President.— June  6. 

Philip  H.  Sheridan,  General  of  U.  S.  Army,  died.— Aug.  5'. 

The  President  6lgned  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Bill.— Oct.  1. 

The  Presidential  and  Congressional  Elections  were  held.  Benjamin  Har- 
rison was  elected  President  of  U.  S.,  and  Levi  P.  Morton,  Vice-President  — 
Nov.  6. 

1 Th<?  President  signs  bill  making  the  following  new  States:  North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota,  Montana  and  Washington. — Feb.  22. 

President  Benjamin  Harrison  and  Vice-President  Levi  P.  Morton  inaug- 
urated.—March  4. 

Terrible  flood  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  caused  by  bursting  of  a reservoir.  The 
entire  yallpy  of  the  Conemaugh  flooded.  Loss  of  life  estimated  about 
5,000.  Loss  of  property  almost  incalculable.— May  31,  June  1. 

The  Cronin  trial  began  August  30,  ended  December  16.  John  F.  Beggs  was 
acquitted ; John  Kunze,  guilty  of  manslaughter,  three  years,  and  Daniel 
Coughbn,  Patrick  O’Sullivan  and  Martin  Burke  receive  life  sentenoes. 
Samuel  J.  Randall  died.— April  13. 

Great  floods  in  Mississippi  Valley  during  April. 

The  World’s  Fair  Bill  passed  the  Senate.— April  21. 

President  Harrison  signs  the  World's  Fair  Bill.— April  25. 

Monument  to  Robert  E.  Lee  was  unveiled  at  Richmond,  Va  — May  29. 

Idaho  became  a State.— July  3. 

Wyoming  became  a State.— July  10. 

Death  of  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk.— July  9. 

Death  of  Major-General  John  C.  Fremont.— July  13. 

m P*]1  8iffQed  by  President  Harrison.— Oct.  1. 

New  Tariff  Bill  went  into  effect.— Oct.  6. 

Outbreak  of  the  Indians.— Dec. 

Death  of  Sitting  Bull.— Dec.  15. 

T tee-d  proclamation  announcing  the  fact  that  the  World’s 

Fair  will  be  held  in  Chicago  in  1893-Dec.  24th. 

Death  of  Gen.  RE.  Spinner,  Ex-Treasurer  of  U.  S.— Dec.  31. 
twJl  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.— Jan.  29. 

Death  of  Admiral  David  D.  Porter.— Feb.  13. 

Death  of  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman— Feb.  14. 

A L?H^.tXiI?e"’*Prlean9Jattack^he  jail  and  km  eleven  Italians  who  were 
indicted  for  the  murder  of  David  Hennessey.  Intense  excitement  all 
over  the  country.— March  14. 

Death  of  P.  T.  Barnum,  the  great  showman.— April  7. 

The  first  ground  broken,  i.  e.  for  the  first  exhibition  building  at  World’s 
Fair  Grounds,  was  that  for  the  Women’s  Building.— July  9 8 8 

U.  S.  Regulars  and  Texan  Rangers  oppose  the  movements  of  Garza,  the 
Mexican  revolutionist  on  the  Texan  border.  —Jan.  2. 
i?®  eminent  American  Sculptor,  Randolph  Rogers,  died  at  Rome,  Italy,  Jan.  13th, 
Free  Silver  coinage  debate  in  Congress,  March  22-24.  ^ 

Terrible  loss  of  life  at  Oil  City  and  Titusville,  Pa.,  through  floods  and  fire.  Over 
200  Iivcb  lost,  .June  5th. 

Ultimatum  sent  to  Chili. - 
Chili  apologizes.— Jan.  28. 

Constitutionality  of  McKinley  tariff  act  affirmed  by  Supreme  Court  - Feh  20 
Behring  Sea  modus  vivendi  approved.— April  19.  * ' 

Harrison  and  Reid  nominated.— June  13. 

Cleveland  and  Stevenson  nominated.— June  24. 

Great  strike  and  riots  at  Homestead,  Penn  —July  8. 

Slaughter  of  Pinkerton  men  at  Homestead.— July  6.’ 

Death  of  Cyrus  W.  Field,  capitalist.— July  11. 

H.  C.  Frick,  chairman  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  shot  by  Berkman.— July  23. 

Geo.  Shiras,  appointed  associate  Justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.— July  26. 

Inman  steamer,  City  of  Paris,  breaks  the  ocean  record  6d.,12h.,  58  m.— July  27. 

_ a _ar  Gnion  rejec_te  anarchisticj;esolutions.— July  30. 


—Jan. 2 


Chinese  sailors  forbidden  employment  on  American  ships.— August  5. 
International  Monetary  representatives  appointed.— August  ?. 

Railroad  strike  of  switchmen  at  Buffalo.  Great  destruction  of  property.— 
August  14. 

Cholera  brought  to  New  York  City  by  Hamburg  steamer  Mourovia.— Aug.  31, 
Death  of  George  William  Curtis,  Journalist.— August  31. 

Retaliatory  Canada  Canal  tolls  go  into  operation.— September  1. 

The  great  Chicago  University  opened.— September  1. 

Nancy  Hanks  breaks  all  trotting  records,  2.04. — September  28. 

World’s  Columbian  Festivities  at  New  York.— October  10  to  13. 

Dedication  World’s  Columbian  Fair  Ruildings  at  Chicago.— October  19to3L 
Death  of  Mrs.  President  Harrison.— October  25. 

The  Boston’s  win  the  Base  Ball  penant  for  1892.— October  25. 

Great  fire  at  Milwaukee,  loss  $6,000,000.— October  28. 

Dedication  of  Anarchist’s  Monument  near  Chicago.— November  6. 

National  election,  democratio  party  successful.— November  8. 

Great  strike  at  New  Orleans  declared  off.— November  11. 

Annual  Conference  of  Catholic  Archbishops  at  New  York.— November  16. 
Grandmaster  Workman  Powderly  favors  exclusion  of  foreigners  for  10  years. 
—November  16. 

Homestead  labor  strike  declared  off.— November  20. 

Yale  College  wins  the  Foot  Ball  penant.— November  24. 

Death  of  Jay  Gould,  capitalist.— December  3. 

U.8.  Supreme  Court  decides  Lake  Front  case  in  favor  of  Chicago.— Deo.  6. 

S e Gresham  decides  against  Ioter-State  Commission.— December  7. 

Island  telegraphers  strike.— December  8. 

First  shipment  or  Souvenir  Coins  to  Chicago.— December  13. 
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/mo  Hus 


SOUTJIERX 
/’aim  of)  a 
srolii  [>££ 


Guf  of  A r.-ji/iu 
>.  Aroiull 


>Gulf'if  Ct 


TURKEY  Europe,  GREEC1 

hoemania,  servia 

& MONTENEGRO 


.ANTOBJJ^ 


Cerfyctlo" 

Cape  Spuria 
Cape  Hu/urA^ 


Po]).  6,000.000 
1,157,89-1 
' 8,073,000 

“ 1,377,008 


10.709 
19,852 

46.709 
16,817 

1,700 


Turkey.  Ai 
Greece, 
Roumnnia  ‘ 
Servia,  1 
Montenegro, 
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Longitude  East  from  Greenwich 


Hollar,  i 


Eltnlsl 


Vilai  i Bay 
'y\  Andros, 
J&k:  dros  y 


Garrf 


[Eleulherokorl 
V,  Aliorirfu  Pt. 


Peljka 


‘rZO  Py 
, 8-Ji— 


^htos  ( Tt ' 


?aieosell 


I Saumrina 


poiiu 


’Vlakoliv 


Voslln 


Towaplnna^ 


hermaicus 


Ut  Antonios', 


Wrt-jww- 


irtiilsla" 


Jlalnmona 


Am  VTQOS 


!i  Ki 

•Vito  P* 

(JfWos  l(£ 


-MtiAnalpisisi 


?c  gepbyria  , 

1 olykandrd \ 


o C-*a  ... 

')  /tiwdrr  Of 


I I ''  "imT 


I Salamlrria  (ft"1 


Sffci  < 


Taerne 


THE 

CYCLADES, 

SCALE  OF  M1I.ES 


cVendl 


0 , 
Lnrissa  © 
Thumai  £ 


'o  ArdMOP^’ 

o PyrgoC 


, \ lokos  Mlsnlar  Jenlbeplar 
j\s  ° Petrlnon  o Hmto 


Mntaflulyj 

/nBeibliu 


Gardlbi 


i C.  Pori 


!£?r  oPaj 


PatAcniti 


Bakrnlch  2,5^ 

^^Swyksya. 


,/tp.rtio  Phanari 


^GerelP^Po 
^Suply  VeleaB: 
’ Arnaully  ( ' 
Ondokiorl?® 


50*(j  Radovlidlf^  Vet 
k jO  Mark  jvon^ 

J VourRj,i<liJffV( 

■b  Luhovaslll 
iilberinl  § S ° 
— — SjCnJendlnl  s'**" 


Grama 


Khelidromi 

(ffolomiemu)J 

K OY 

<SJcopclo8  L ( 

ruth  i(S>  y 


i ash  mat 


, I/a  era  Potami 

( .trt.ron  ) 


Ka.lat 
a Txam 


Grcroenllxa , 


■v/  Knlkiadei 


Mlslalea 1 


'‘Ad'tpkl  ft. 


jSfeanfrotira 


.V 

/. 


-^p.fCnr'tsImo' 


jC  Xuokborl 

$\°Vrf3i 

:iRO(KtipRI 
1 Llpw  (add?M 


ILvrJiUL 


Va/akta 


‘O  i W„in 


i (/o  Corcyra  ) 
^ A./ 

SAATA  jV,  t 
I Srto/a  I, 
or  Lcucati  u 

h^/t-ru,  > 

( Leuctu  ) 
C.  Duo  io 


)N  1TSA  0\  j 

K atcuipa  \c 


rorndta  Mt 


■Takbtoll , 


alia, ^ 

yiiir.r 

/PhL-luOB‘-v 


!»)  Talanl 
Jrakhmnnl 


, Vardusia 


,KokIno 


tgropliub' 

’ VafTilIko. 


to  po  lifts 
ACupai  s> 


y C.BlPKq^ hands  '• 
’J,°  Ithaca  or  Jv 

4.  > IhlakA  q 

i Vbthy  \ .!/«<•/ 
'^JQ.Sl.Joa  noi  A'ufju 
,C.Kelta  \ 


Jib*  -- 


jWt.Zahara^./Yagj 

^V^KThuapi* 

..  ° Dombrena 


/Kaslio  Mor 
'SykbeBO  y 


5 hilaora 


JiEP  II  AKi 

\C.SHi<trl 

V.  (Cephatlelta  I 

f&cr-p  J 

(Anailatia  Bay! 


tC.Doro 


/l^Ybls*ia\  /,ra,/": 


lAVro  .Via.; 

ffetnt/  fe.  > 


Menlnl 


■ft.Wr 


Bay  of* 

\Coriutl 


HckhrUS  Bay' 
li^tr^CnrArt 


ui  avlUa* 


Gtllfqf\ j/ 
i/Y  \ P Gastouni 


7.  A X r / . 
or  ^ (hj/tho 
( 2Tac  mthus  ) 


ValbYinliiT  KaJ|)akla 

ov&u-  0 AtV.V  TINE 

, Ys&mtbs^. 


yKlHimkayJ 
o M^rbYkc 

; A/-uj 

WXnnpUA 


lido  li  ra  A-I  .it> 


Krenleua . 

iS:y.Mt.Alu6, 


S.Georgfi^S 

1 I n.thina  I 


Thermia 
( Kylhnos ) 
C. Dimitri  < 


'-^.iAndrllscna 

« k>:f 

Platnnln0  X"  T*' 


Stephen 


HnniTreva 

Vcrvunp 


pljdrea) 


Sldcro  Hast 

,S  i -1  ^ 

KyjarisibW 


Strivali  or 
Siamphane  h. 


Scrpho 
(Sertpho  L 


iku^t"^  I Vonloui 
SllsoTa^SS 
jr'cbao-,^lL/rbCr; 


.Turkovii 


C.Phlttpi 


( Slphuos  ) 


S^KilHOlO 
lo  ci'd'S<ntn 


,C.  Vathy  ^ 

Fort  Ilteraka, 


C.Vai 

iirfto 

(JW»). 


’Maratbould 


CC.Limenarta  \ 
pSwi  Monemvasla  \ 
sMoncmvaaia 
Napoli  dl  Mai vaila 
Port  Epsiphia 


IC-Roma 


Y G Z IFXy/Sja  Cyparl'-I 
W1”1  «iu  AnU\X  a iil 

Mf  woV  w ■> 

J 

KOLOKXTHIA  l. 


Talmovai 

( Araopoll.l 

Pblomt 


\C.  Kami  to 


Canal  Boat 


| C.  31  ate  a 
or  St. Ant, 


Kyparlss* 


SCALE  OF  MILES 


C.Slato ) 


r;  E it  i o o 

Go  Argalll  A COrlnlfi 

“kSC  Ci/tlicru) 

rfifl a Dragantra  ft. 

\Avlemona  Bay 


Population, 

Area, square  miles, 


Longitude -East  Jrom  Waahlngtoa 
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anislt. 


PZPvlto  or  Pa/ntf^. 
ATikoiyllum 

•TAJ'oeilalaonB' 

v V^  TO'rkoyl 

Jl  N^SKotr-irlpo 


- '1^^-,;,  ■ 
WKLUl  v 


Longitude  E.ial  from  Greenwich 


RuUtrdam  or  Aue/ali rc 


lEYDi 


iSiliihitnf-alite 


Ilaarhm  or  A’iiyuaih 


SltimW'n 


Calrno>  nt 


Piocalli^C  ^ 1 4/ 
■paw 

VElqibant  I'm'C 
g'^j'xnuihr”^. 
\ C^Panditmalp}" 


ilhilhln.rjpoH' 
s.  Potngc-Heot 


niiiluU^£\ 

WllJokBilot'^ 

Ponor 


jtrednlle 


Ifrdomlii 


iniin-colcm 

Spiineiidl.a-uloin 


■.  Plltliroeoi 
Kahrcliroe  & 


uudtktl  Aat 


ivdi-rulum 


Der  i/’i  p 

Pmsyuiomi  i\ 
WulUl-lH  ••  i 

Bvff'h  /f( 

’ Ma,®X° . 

PHlvaraje  1 Kail 


'a  p o n 

A / 


or  Calc1, -loot 


ir<-mol« 


Villi- on*  >-ci 
Wood-  ri|., 


(urrc.rrrnoollts 

KVillew-tyliel 

i/^pHr'V'Hr 


Kullnad& 


SCALE  Ob  MILES 


' 

; iihV_vii- vl-in  ; 


MWogatiill 


POOD. 


llambVI 


WAt'lKOO  J 


fpWiLkso-i 

jK-AriAvit/ 

juwioxdop'C; 


K adoobuodaTt 
Tav+aUail 


^oD^ar&jtQ 


C'  'oeloiHr 
'T  rVomt-audUiioelo 
v.'jna'/'*-  .lor  or  B.atilo 
I yltiv  IV  lull* 

\b\tnnanga"  Aar 

crf*  J-j^tyoalo  la-iray 


Cm  i-'O^ 

. KurtUt!oe<\£ 

Bcnjnlc  j 


Dry  al  top  uvltr : 


°rT  el 

,r. . 


Artili  Aar  or  AripO  Awy 
..  .Arljioref- 
S ; LordV- 

Chila“ir.turic5j 
CoudMcbyj 

, v.  Alvjvilllle) 

^ Ka!  Aar  (j 

„ • PlIlaovilleK 

Toneroadilk l/j 
■ Modatrgau 

^ viliUir. 

Kotframalle  Pi,  / 

Simliuli-koodufi  a 

Koorstddl  inuudvl 


lehevllly  Y2-\ 

»A.  P . r I'olmii  Aar 

fYI/Dekalbx-maDne 

^Kcmbrcii-iit}  i Halloo*  Aar 


[■ermr  Coloaid 


Kl>LAXJ 


VAcsIlfTUir  VoL 


ArT  IOWA  w.- 

) di® 

y\\  lUU  » auj 


(a  Pcoaebu 

Koddawono 


tlublisudilo 


* ‘A 

<.A  AK  ...-AS" 


MiiWilrby' 


J TlUonldinllj'- 

Kvaailljoluna  ^ / 

[ Loom«oerii  ^‘y  - 


M il  l-  -y 


e -ir  xj 

-B&iuii.  Wiiut  . .A- 
VtMiliintelle  51  / 


Kara-lico  Id.) 
^Mutura  or  All' Mural 
i ll)irtivoe’ 

^ Dutch  /. 

Mutual  I't, n * 

DlAffl 
' Cul|K‘ 11/ /,/!_■ 

n<  GuJS 


.otoraor 

f Lt/^l  A'oc* 

\imC<--<uro'^l'''U>'  «■ 
■jY£Mdtr««lir  ua»aM 
Y/VtoJirllv 

I Aw 

xH  PaaDtitocurirny 


J lair  Kmiihtaf, 

< ConiiUro  or  Kublvb 


^Gol  CVjlu> 


col'iia  \{  i*‘ 


Cal  0y«  5< 


lErooxVa/i'y*  cub'iiu 


Cjtjiavrlk  ’ 


Kovrjo?onj«u 


J NaohlkollWWiowlo 
Tillrwlll;-/' 
CoppoluildoW 
^ flair  colotri'o 
Jlilll  i iliiiuiulcl V 
WaliewanN 


AYaDalaiif 


fauiUilave  i 


fliuiiia  of 


lamkaudH 

l-Piilliim’ 


£t : jth  a -i  i Pi  i .WuoWiTool 


Ijoii 

Di, 


t\  arak.-uloo  1“ 
Slnootodowc  k 
PwlipadooU 

Palliv 

Kallaniool 


1 


, ffll^oaluw 


iDambool  / 
'Vaniboolpixlle 


PonuinAaut 


Cblunlpaar  il 
PoolhiKipaarU 

GodopeDkare . 
Moolwbuodii. 


Oallucwa. 


AyHiu-uue 


/Kariojiin'cll 
Deiioro  Oya  h 
(Ullao  | 


■:  ou.  mi 


ijiajjjotlriuioonoo 

iUil'LWAU 

Msaoiaalli-  Culoffl 
^y'SimpiMnidoo 
P,  'VAanibiuicdu 

— Aar 


Kaljiloy. 


Tofla’iaA 
WadaJ 
-Moolc-coUnh  I 


Friars  Hood 


i£llcbi//,|(. 


^,Daoihb;efa  or^ 
' ■ 


G»lkcm£<drn  , 
tjaiubadmia^', 


l I.unooaille 


C«duiiU<o; 


Olooulllir 


JTaia  Oya 


•Ic  Poloao 


Klil  gall" 


Slkswlulrc 


'■rikoull 

'Ki~/clulapo 


PaiiKKiuagaDWl  - 
Kjbauosjini  lUltft 
llvnilcUt'iv 
LutiMOiut'ey 

Hlvliral  K. 


Sflloolgiuun:. 


' -o'  ■ 


i-  M 


Palau y Cauya 


S/’jurtMft  Ban 
\JriarAoHr  Pi, 
door  VILA  Hit. 


tOUliUHOV 

Colpmj' 


iib'-ij^ftrlla 


Mouui  LviiuaYb' 
S A I.  P I TVTI 
WotollooS 


Daisato^ 


VllliMaboo' 


ka»clla  ‘ 


M i in 


Pauturtx  \tRpB\ 

>Pm>r««''SV> 

MoliwrMyX, 

. lhrait<r\\ 
i KaIulari|C 

I riya  or  Ulatk  It- 1 


.Kcrlj-allo 


jV7ta miwt  It 
>/iixumollo 
yjokouc 

-'Dh. 

Llt.Bawi 


PoIIooIb' 


j1  vdilrroouil 


UoImmS/ 

\gRvl< 


■ 


Aloolgnma 


UtUolkolia '/ 

Tauomili  llK  I 


KoAina  i 
or  Barbtrl; 


KlUwj'do'11 
s JVlU'-o'li 


i Eth 


Borbirya  or  Barbory 


Katlregs 


K'lllOUU'4f\ 


'•'aauu  or  Kail "9"’ 


£iDbill|'ilLay 


Laodnjuci 


'"’lino 


BniAollwwl 


'Omit  B"»s»s 


fliikman 


WX 

. x «y 


Longllodc  E i*i  frt-Ui  WmblngtOd  j; 
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J2NGRAYED  FOH 

Standard  Atlas  ol  the  Worln 


Ihma 


’’avnyrCj 


s.<»\ 

S>& 


Population, 
Axea,squarc  miles. 


m.w.oo 

10,712,(1  i 


fKbaiaogs 


Zulllighnli 


Vgik  Tauikali 


^fchMijbvv 


lAlchiL-<* 


[Barnaul  I 


; V1 1'U.Si 


lulal'Wulat 


IsSjijY 


’\\^lp‘£/ia  •yUIl-n  VT£ 


7ii-iAau 


avni 


|v  v-  >/s- 

%.  V 
&%  Vj  W"| 


»sg 


■jgssuiwssai 


“ % 


|gl 


vv  <«»■ 

Som®1 


''  * ' .'!'■  > 


R A M^AvU 

, >J  ►''»*" 


'.  i >V<.k<i>-  > 

JV  • G» 's 

pfer 

,Ua‘.’nP«laVla  -»  ^ 


Chtduba 
jp-  Sandows 


luJ'palam0< 


HuUdA 


BaucIA  /J''/\‘y^\; 

, 

0.-'  ^ 

M./tncfauan 

|Porl  Blair  ,4rcA.' 

Sullivan  1, 


I'reporia  /. 
Caro  /. 


• « Be>por|^ 

^~~~*~CjAnA*8’y 

"»•  «j|i 

’ CiannT>  C n. 


‘ udamai 
Island i 

■'  ..-I  ndamon 


"ida'iarT*  ' 

,S(rart 

-r-p— ___  t 

<““n“P«am? 


lc°majee 


Curnicobar 


Tantalum 


Tcrmta,  £ 
V/iroiar* 
lalanda 


'Pa  lap  I V 


Longltudu  from  Wuhlngtoi 
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JERUSALEM. 

Lai.  3f46'N.Lon.3S°14'E. 
OiTbearly  on  the  lamellae  ofLnliiuWay  C nm 


timkl 


IhSALT.SE.i 

H 


ter  Ha] 


\t‘  V<  A1  '.V- 

icfiftgflpc 

fc^-'“5s”V 


ifefl 

X'y  f I1,;1,’ 


P9I0M 

IXX"......  B.  l v.‘ 

ip  *5*.  <%f 

Pf*—'  ’V  8.J. 


CANTON, 

Lat,S3-VN  .Lon.  1 13°10'E. 

ot,  ne*i)y  on  Abe  lame  line  of  Lat.es  Havaoa.Cub*. 


f|g  ^v.eV 


:§j  m 


ang-cban 

vyins-llD 


!•;••  .1 


KnUicleb 


Sf  CAon 
7 ^’■oJonu-So*' 


1 Tleu-cbuen 
S Te-klng 


Yong-ogan 


■St-klanQ 


CANTON 


Hjjjtip 

o'  tVhrl.Ciioo'ii.'  I 
.Fan-lo-kJiTg 


G'V/'0'. 
,,o"  . 
O’  .1»4V 


'Qunng-bc 


'/£oo£'- 

**SA  O<inton  Riv*r 


ifg-klan’ 

Hat-lin 


DELHI. 

Lat.!«J.li'.S',Lou.7:tE. 

Crjlleaily  on  ti*  ume  line  of  Lat.as  IndIanoU,T«X.v 


i.  Fnltehn^ad  A&iS  ( 

Hunval!a\  / W 

*1  XAgrohd  _^^Jhlnd<  J AC] 

=Kyiu(  tL  . ‘ . 'I;  . 

.if”**  ' 

^Kanund  if 

4iSM 

Bu-I'i  /J  AKolKaSim 


ulehuli 


Lin gay'* 


V/r  'i- '■• 

»"^“s  ^ 
lo  Qo««B 

in  "b°nt! 

'P'  uyC“,,„  V 

u;  UariHd  V 


■ K .'X 

*p  KlmrN 


■III.;  •■  l\ 


/j)acao  B- 


“jalAy.'arS^ 

L o Suhpu  A 
AlvLuiiiloalii- 
(\  OlhAir' 


;'V:  i ■ ■ - U ■ • ’ * 

l;  MuUnJ 


' ,Po.Condori 

‘Brothrf 


A nit.  I r Bbuf  °Gud^ 


”^?Ta®2 

Hfndown  r 

Futlrhpnr  0 ftr'1" 


l\  U U Lll'lf.  ' 

'_->!■  IfJ 

Saopulniir 


? oTu.g, 

^ Kb.Ua/ 
Bjtolj  d 


*99 


3oo 


56  from  Greenwich  58 


133  from  Wellington 


) 1 2 lomfiltfiH  Cast  .fror 


15!?= 


Simif 


PpW-kanJf , r-^v 


[uaDg'-ng  aff>\ 


tip an-yo  f £ 
Chooiigrb/ngi 


ChaiJs-ii 


TWO, 
i-ih  L 


r""i chi 


Loo-ki/ 


ibin-fhow 


vChuiiR- 


aby-;-bl} 


Qucl- 


jin-chow. 


i Cnii(\ 


Xo-llDjr 


rfLo-tiuV 

/Slnjdiw 


.Licit  Choio 


. Peninsula 

a* 


'Hainan  Strait 


SoutbaStran 


i'WjTbo/3 


Hwel-tong 


Han  tint? , 


f’'Van•ctl01T, 


Yal-chfiv 

Al-v-hir 


302 


SeuH'lv*!.!. 


1 Ltao  Hirer < 


Blouafi*0*  BaV 

\ or 

V Gulf  Of  Corea 
\J^nC.Duroch 


o TONCffe 

Society  Day' 


rokoag«“ 


pc^nl-U  strtilt  '' 
■ LI  ,i)Jfio-(ao  Is, 


pE-ent- 

Hoana-ho  *' 
r-Jjllow  It.  1 M 


£«(«  /• 
WrM 


Foo-Sr 


pr.Jcrov  ie' 


IF  //  1 ^ G1 


1 1 ■n-li- 


O lur. 


Jec\Tsow-chc 


/-  '\S 


niouM  of 
to  ur  BoaM-ho 

(low 


'ynn-cUir 


t&Sand  Berth 


°n  Vtr.men  «™« 


,(j-6 ui)  C 'f’l 
^■xejjy^C/tstkla n 0 or 
Cap* 

Ja-Iiiu/y  , , * Pjrlr'  h. 

-cud^c\  o Cic*,‘*ur  /* 


SAG  I 
O ulf  of 
Tartary 


Hnftocn 
I i?a!/  I 


Livnugclio 


PSKOHff*  STflA/r 


„ « 'wreWl>cWWO 

*E-AtkA  N ln8'P°//T^>i.u  tetany 
Sound 


San-moon.  Bay 


TomamaUa  ^ 15  JZ. ( 

L - 

M7«i 


' '-volNing' 

I Fong-slQo, 
^ghaD-kow, 


t&gjfotaF 


Liu  K in  oi 
Loo  C’/ioo  i 
Purl  JM< 

Oklnatc»siwa  or 

Great  Do?  Choo  ft. 
fiooiisanj  $ 1 I 


ijYawi-oimn // 


DISTRICT. 


Si  N o il  IH 

^Turow**  C.  1 


, HwhtaoUiP 


ii  court 


SYt mfcifoi 


Nanali 


{JAP  AJS*  / 

JO/c/  /*/ 

5 Islands  X 

Kioya-misatei  ^ /• 

% sBsfe^i 

•sv&c  r 

„7  y-av  y-0-1  1-N 


y Tavall 
'I’elara 


f>  Trataa 


With  ~j 


ISLANDS  OF 


4JNaK^kV 
Ouinn  /. 
rinakuao  l. 


(S-'1'-  Li 


'C.Sala 


fro  it-  Wuhinjto 


3°4 


3°5 


CALCUTTA 


Longitude  East  7 5 from  Greenwich 


Of)  Lonr..E.fn.ui  Gneoi 


CJIat  l 


Bithi  hi. 
t IWleJrjj 


SiMjetof  Id. 


CONTINUATJON  OF 

I12NISEISK 

TOTUE 

NORTH  POINT  OK  ASIA 

I 1'a‘"iyT  h^ 


w-<£|§ 


Croi'£tn4*° 

,%ial  D<JI, 

Vfl  1 m a 1 
Peiiiii  su  1 a 


Z.Taimyr 


1 h'3  Long.E,fruui  Wash. 


. l ;« 


trvshuld--c. 


>C.3Iaxinlivs^ 


CONTESTATION  OP  l/'0,E.frcm  i 
NOVA  ZE.MLVA  C.Jf9Maii 
(Nova  Zoinblu)  c'ass  / o 
irbfer2  hr.rP 

jsrsrl «. 


P llisslnner 

j,  J lloo/l 

"pice.  Ilavcn 
5 C.MUIdcndorff 


, ijnschlnsk 


\Djayd- 


p^srr 


'»•  h (I  O 5 C7<  t 


’fi.Pu-Ui 


bou.E.froui  Wash. 


r^Basiausk  ( ^loganskoi 
E-cP.epMov/k  v.  £ 
JatjV  KolpokuysV^p. 


^rrkhodlnsk 


o ‘/Ck  o'Aiiklinsk 
_SV  Pci ,Jfk\  Wjlokondlak^J; 
^N'auJar,  AlalkMjT 

^A-STvb.irlDs'.;  I 

\sl  KTol,,.,  7< 


■ Plrtchlna 


:#  Ub*Wo?\ 

% yA-t,^ 

feSf’j 


5)  Bunchikova 

Vnuuiisk 


svuganshet^^ 


> ToiO"'  J I 0*0“'"  . 


l_^5s;Sv.iS 


J/bljmiiolA 

““Kaniblnik 

“Bronlkovo 

.Uaalak 

°jVikcb«va 


X \ s<'t',SS  “ 

X J .veV'°iV'S^  vhrV  _7yi 

Huo«&s 

m£&?  s &'JS 3r 


jrebauk 
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KEY  TO  VIEW  OF  HOLY  LAND, 


No.  I-BAALBEC. 

Heliopolis,  or  vity  of  the  Sun  ” as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  situated  in 
die  valley  between  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  ranges  of  mountains,  160 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  The  Temple  was  of  great  extent,  being  600  by  900 
feet  on  either  side.  A part  of  the  main  building  is  still  standing,  supported  by 
jolumns  of  immense  size  and  length —some  of  them  being  60  feet  high  and  from 
four  to  six  feet  n diameter.  On  the  top  of  these  columns  are  beautiful  Corin- 
thian capitals,  finely  carved,  equal  or  superior  to  anything  found  in  this 
country.  At  one  place  amid  the  ruins  are  found  six  of  these  immense  columns 
standing  upright,  not  having  been  shaken  down  by  the  earthquake.  They  can 
be  seen  at  a long  distance. 


No.  8-" DAMASCUS, 

Is  situated  147  miles  east  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  range  of  mountains,  on  the  plain, 
surrounded  by  large  olive  groves  and  mulberry  trees,  poplars,  terebinths,  etc., 
and  looks  beautiful  from  a distance.  It  is  called  “ The  Gem  of  the  East”;  the 
“ Pearl  of  the  Orient.”  It  is  a place  of  120,000  inhabitants ; is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  has  many  beautiful  mosques  and  minarets  which  look  picturesque  and 
graceful,  seen  from  a distance.  The  river  Abana  runs  through  the  city,  supply- 
ing the  inhabitants  with  water.  The  river  Pharpar  also  runs  across  the  plain 
south  of  the  city  and  the  whole  plain  is  thus  watered,  and  produces  abundant 
crops.  Damascus  has  a history  of  4,000  years.  Abraham  obtained  his  here,  on 
his  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  Naaman,  the  leper,  lived  here;  Benha lad,  also. 
I.  Kings,  15-18. 

No.  21,  BEIRUT, 

Is  on  the  coast,  147  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  is  the  seaport  of  Damascus,  the 
capital  of  Lebanon,  and  has  80,000  inhabitants,  12  newspapers,  many  common 
schools,  3 Female  Seminaries,  1 Medical  College,  a Normal  School,  and  8 High 
Schools. 

No.  24,  SIDON, 


One  of  the  oldest  cities  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  is  situated  also  on  the  sea,  and 
was  founded  by  Sidon,  the  son  of  Canaan.  It  is  a place  of  10,000  inhabitants. 
Around  and  in  th£  suburbs  of  the  city  are  immense  orange  groves,  and  tropical 
fruits  of  all  kinds  grow  there,  also. 

No.  34, --DAN, 

A city  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  25  miles  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  situated  on 
a hill  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Hermon.  There  are  some  old  ruins  to  be  found,  placed 
in  an  oval  form,  covering  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  From  the  west  side 
of  the  hill  flows  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Jordan  River.  Here  the  golden  calf 
was  set  up  to  worship,  by  Jeroboam;  here  the  tribe  of  Dan  lived,  149  miles 
north  of  Beersheba. 


No.  55,  TYRE, 

Is  also  on  the  coast,  and  about  25  miles  south  of  Sidon.  It  is  built  out  on  a 
peninsula  or  neck  of  land  extending  into  the  sea.  It  was  formerly  on  an 
island,  and  was  strongly  fortified— so  much  so  that  Nebuchadnezzar  laid  siege 
to  the  city  for  a space  of  twelve  years  without  success,  and  abandoned  it  • but 
Alexander  captured  it  after  a siege  of  six  months,  building  a bridge  or  cause- 

lslancl  with  tlie  ruins  o£  old  city.  It  is  a city  of  8,000 
inhabitants  to-day,  and  a “place  to  spread  nets  upon.” 


No.  57,-ACCHO, 

Or  Ptolmais,  is  8 miles  north  of  Mt.  Carmel,  on  the  Bay  of  Aecho,  a picturesque 
looking  city  of  about  8,000  inhabitants.  It  was  so  strong  a city  that  the 
C°,mp  ely  s»  “•  Viewed  from  the  noil?  at  a little 
distance  off,  the  city  appears  planted  with  trees,  and  presents  an  attractive 
appearance ; but  within  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty.  It  was  here  that  the 
most  fearful  and  bloody  contest  of  the  Crusades  took  place,  and  it  was  the  last 
place  of  any  importance  in  which  the  Crusaders  held  out  against  the  Saracens 
Its  common  European  name  is  St.  Jean  de  Acre.  s’ 


No.  102, -NAZARETH, 

valS*’ iMthe'idiwr0?-,*116  ?'y  La“d  65  mile3  north  Je™salem,  in  a 
Sfffib? hilh tS, Picturestiuely  situated,  as  it  is  surrounded 

of  8 TOO  inhabitants  It  W 1 VaIlay  0penins  out  1 front  of  it-  It  is  a place 
y ants.  It  was  the  home  of  our  Saviour  during  his  childhood  The 

draw  water  is  a 

thrown  the  Saviour,  ra  a ht??thTnor?west  ^ e“aged  W°U'd  haV6 

No.  119,  SAMARIA, 


capitals  on  the  top.  Here  is  found  the  reputed  tomb  of  John  the  Baptist,  cov- 
ered by  the  ruins  of  the  church  called  by  his  name — found  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 

150,  JERUSALEM, 

The  “ Holy  City,”  is  situated  among  the  mountains,  2,540  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea;  is'  a city  of  30,000  inhabitants  of  •various  sects  and 
denominations— Mahommedans,  Jews,  Turks,  Christians,  &c.  The  city  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  old  city,  80  feet  above  the  original  foundation,  on  Mt.  Zion  and 
Mt.  Moriah.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  from  30  to  75  feet  in  height  and  12  feet 
in  thickness.  There  are  10  gates,  5 open  and  5 closed.  The  streets  are  very 
narrow.  The  prominent  buildings  in  the  city  are  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  Mosque  of  Omar,  Jewish  and  Arminian  Synagogues,  Mosque  of 
Elaksa,  Church  of  St.  Ann,  Castle  of  Goliah,  etc.  Seen  from  the  Mt.  of  Olives, 
tie  city  lpoks  picturesque,  but  it  is  now  only  a shadow  of  its  former  great- 
ness and  beauty— when  it  was  the  wonder  of  the  world  and  “the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth.” 

193,  BETHANY, 

Is  found  just  over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  2 miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to 
Jericho.  It  is  a small  village,  where  some  ancient  ruins  are  to  be  found. 

190,  BETHLEHEM, 

Is  5 miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  on  a hill,  and  a city  of  8,000  inhabitants.  A 
large  chinch  stands  over  the  place  where  tradition  says  that  the  Saviour  was 
born.  In  one  of  the  large  rooms  lamps  are  kept  continually  burning,  and  in  the 
floor  is  a silver  star  which  indicates  the  place,  over  the  cave,  where  the  shepherds 
are  said  to  have  found  the  Saviour  in  the  manger. 

208,  HEBRON, 

Is  situated  in  a valley,  18  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  contains  about  10,000 
inhabitants.  It  was  the  home  of  Abraham,  and  no  doubt  his  remains  could  be 
found  to-day  in  the  cave  of  Machpelali,  where  he  was  buried,  and  where  he 
buried  his  wife  Sarah. 

233. --DEAD  SEA, 

The  Dead  Sea  is  a singular  body  of  water,  being  46  miles  long  and  10  miles 
wide,  surrounded  by  high  and  rugged  mountains,  2,000  and  3,000  feet  in  height. 
The  water  is  one-quarter  salt,  and  contains  bitumen,  potassium  and  many 
kinds  of  acid,  making  it  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  No  fish  can  live  in  it. 

234. -SEA  OF  CALILEE, 

This  beautiful  sea  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Holy  Land  and  is  J3 
miles  long,  6 miles  wide,  and  600  feet  below  the  Mediterranean.’  ltuins  of 
the  cities  of  Capernaum  and  Chorazin  are  found  on  its  shores.  Here  the 
havrour  made  his  home,  and  22  out  of  the  So  miracles  which  he  wrought  were 
performed  upon  or  near  this  sea. 

THE  RIVER  JORDAN, — g. 

The  Kiver  Jordan  runs  almost  the  entire  length  of  the  Holy  Land  and  is 
called  the  Descender.  It  is  1,100  feet  above  tlie  Mediterranean  Sea  at  its'source 
and  at  its  mouth,  where  it  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea,  it  is  1,300  feet  below  the 
Mediterranean— falling  3,000  feet  in  its  course  of  200  miles. 


. D u uj.  me  xiuiy  ijctuu  as  given  to  Abraham  m the  original 

promise,  and  as  more  minutely  defined  in  a subsequent  renewal  of  the  original 
charter  (Num.  xxiv:  1-12)  is  not  easily  determined  at  this  distance  of  time 
when  localities  of  many  places  are  lost.  It  is  evident  the  Israelites  did  not 
actualiy  possess  the  full  extent  of  territory  embraced  in  the  original  grant,  and 
it  is  further  evident  that  two  different  boundaries  of  the  land  are  given  in  two 
i erent  places.  According  to  the  above  passage  from  Numbers,  the  length  oi 
, ! 1'°™3ed  Land- north  and  so>>th.  is  about  180  miles,  and  its  breadth,  east  and 

u est,  about  90  miles  at  the  south  end  and  about  40  miles  at  the  northern  limit 
ims  variation  is  occasioned  by  the  slope  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  in  a south- 
westeily  direction. 

from  ther?®®13  ®°d  said  to  Abraham,  “Unto  thy  seed  have  I given  this  land, 
loni  the  riv ei  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates  ” 

neonle  thTal!,nfSi  °,f . fale8tine  ,often  elicits  surprise,  when  the  number  of 
ha  ve  lb  ^ ore.  considered  and  the  magnitude  of  the  events  that 

Rhnrip  t i ransPiye^*  ^ 13  about  as  large  as  the  States  of  Connecticut  and 
wiiode  Island  combined,  and  has  an  area  of  some  12,000  square  miles. 

of  sul'face  of  the  country  is  mountainous,  but  these  mountains 

ninirw  v'1"  i ^ ?*ajestic  contrast  with  broad,  flowing,  fertile  valleys,  beautiful 
info  r{„w  ai}t  lulls,  or,  perhaps,  are  spread  out  upon  their  sides  and  summits 

frightful  desserts^5*  Ther®  ^ “any  ~arren  mountain3  and  Pla>ns,  and 
. I ^osessaidto  the  Israelites : “ The  land  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it, 
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SAMOAN  ISLANDS,  OR  NAVIGATORS’  ISLANDS. 


Island=SKl‘^:^h  Pa,CifiC’  ab0Ut  420  miles  Northeast  of  the  Feejee 
« between  latitude  13  degrees,  27  minutes,  and  14  degrees  18  minutes 
uouth,  and  longitude  169  degrees,  28  minutes,  and  172  defrees,  48  minutes 

Manus  nr6  ?me“  islands>  nine  °f  which  Ire®  inhabUed It 

r ^ °fu’  Anuut  rutulla.  Upolu,  Manono,  Apolima  andSavaii; 
dnre  wnvrd'mg  recent  auth°nties,  which  reduce  the  figures  of  Commo- 
1 ^es  .®urveKy  of  i839>  about  1,125  square  miles;  population  in  1869, 
iS’7'  Besldes  these  these  are  at  the  East  end  of  Upolu  four  islets,  Nuiilua, 
isle?GalledPNmlapond  Nam°a’  and  between  Manono  and  Apolima  an  isolated 

All  the  islands  and  islets  are  ot  volcanic  formation,  though  the  latter  are 
separated  from  the  former  by  coral  reefs.  There  are  extinct  volcanoes  on 
most  ot  the  islands,  and  the  natives  have  no  traditions  of  eruptions  from  any 
ot  them;  but  in  1867,  a submarine  volcano  burst  out  of  the  ocean  between 
Manua  and  Olosinga,  and  for  two  weeks  shot  up  jets  of  mud  and  dense 
columns  of  sand  and  stones  to  a height  of  2,000  feet.  It  left  no  permanent 
protrusion  above  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  said  to  be  difficult  now  to  obtain 
soundings  on  its  site. 


Manua,  the  most  easterly  island  of  the  group,  which  has  an  area  of 
about  20  square  miles,  rises  like  a dome  to  the  height  of  2,500  feet. 
Olosinga  is  a narrow  ledge  of  rocks  with  a double  coral  reef  around 
it,  the  outer  shelf,  50  to  60  feet  wide,  and  the  inner  in  some  places  140  feet. 
It  contains  but  six  square  miles ; Ofu,  next  to  it,  is  somewhat  larger.  Tutuila 
is  high  and  mountainous,  with  precipices  rising  from  the  ocean  to  a height 
of  from  1,200  to  upward  of  2,300  feet.  Its  West  end,  which' is  lower,  is 
covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation  and  is  thickly  settled.  On  its  North  coast 
are  many  good  ports,  but  the  best  is  Pango-Pango,  or  Pago-Pago  on  the 
South  side.  It  is  completely  landlocked,  has  an  entrance  clear  of  rocks,  and 
water  enough  for  the  largest  vessels.  It  is  one  of  the  safest  and  best  harbors 
in  the  Pacific,  and,  being  on  the  direct  steamship  route  between  America 
and  Australia,  must  become  in  time  an  important  port.  The  area  of  the 
island  is  about  50  square  miles,  and  it  contains,  together  with  Anuu,  an  islet 
off  its  Eastern  extremity,  3,500  inhabitants. 

Upolu,  the  most  important  island  of  the  group,  has  an  area  of  about  335 
square  miles,  and  in  1869,  had  16,610  inhabitants.  A range  of  broken  hills 
occupies  its  middle,  the  sides  of  which,  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
siope  to  the  sea.  Apia,  on  the  North  side,  the  chief  town,  has  a population 
cf  about  300,  of  whom  100  are  whites.  It  is  the  official  residence  of  the 
various  consuls,  of  the  members  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Oceania.  Almost  all  the  business  of  the 
port  is  in  the  hands  of  Hamburg  firms.  The  harbor  of  Apia  is  sheltered  by 
a natural  breakwater,  and  is  second  only  to  that  of  Pango-Pango.  Manono, 
which  is  enclosed  within  the  sea  reef  of  Upolu,  has  an  area  of  only  3 square 
miles.  Apolima,  about  a mile  distant,  2 square  miles  in  area,  is  a natural 
fortress.  It  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  is  a ring  of  perpendicu- 
lar cliffs,  with  a single  opening  on  the  north  side,  through  which  only  one 
boat  at  a time  can  pass  to  the  basin  within. 

A few  miles  distant  is  Savaii,  the  westernmost  and  largest  island  of  the 
group,  containing  about  700  square  miles,  and  a population  in  1869  of 
12,670.  Its  interior,  which  has  not  been  explored,  is  occupied  by  a moun- 
tain chain,  in  parts  nearly  5,000  feet  high,  sloping  gradually  to  the  sea,  and 
leaving  but  a strip  of  alluvial  land  a few  miles  wide  along  the  shores.  It 
has  little  timber  and  no  running  streams,  and  its  shores  are  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitous, with  few  harbors.  On  the  north  side,  the  bay  ot  Mataatu  affords 
good  anchorage.  A series  of  wonderful  caves  in  the  island  have  been  ex- 
plored for  2 miles,  but  not  to  their  full  extent. 

The  climate  is  very  equable,  the  mercury  seldom  rising  higher  than  88 
degrees  or  falling  lower  than  70.  From  observations  made  in  1872  at  Malua 
in  Upolu,  the  mean  temperature  for  the  year  was  78.33  degrees.  The  dif- 
ference of  temperature  between  sun  and  shade  is  seldom  more  than  7 de- 
grees. Rains  are  distributed  evenly  throughout  the  year,  excepting  in  Jan- 
uary, February,  and  March,  when  heavy  rain-storms  with  northern  winds 
prevail ; but  destructive  storms  are  rare.  The  soil  is  a rich  vegetable  mold, 
with  a slight  proportion  of  decomposed  lava  impregnated  with  iron.  Ex- 
cepting the  shore  line,  the  mountains,  and  a lava  field  on  the  East  end  of 
Savaii,  there  is  little  naked  land  on  any  of  the  group.  The  interior  is  cov- 
ered with  dense  forests  of  tropical  luxuriance,  containing  many  varieties  of 
valuable  timber  trees. 

Among  the  trees  and  fruits  are  the  banian,  two  varieties  of  pandanus, 
several  species  of  palms,  the  anauli,  bamboo,  rattan,  breadfruit,  cocoanut, 
wild  orange,  lemon,  lime,  banana,  plantain,  yam,  taro,  paper  mulberry, 
tacca  (from  which  arrowroot  is  made),  pineapple,  viapple,  guava,  mango, 
and  citron.  Wild  sugar-cane  grows  abundantly,  and  there  are  two  varieties 
of  sea-island  cotton,  one  of  longer  staple  than  the  other.  Tobacco  is  grown 
in  small  quantities,  and  some  coffee  is  raised.  The  ava  ( macropiper  methys- 
ticunh  which  grows  in  clusters  from  6 to  10  feet  in  height,  is  a species  of 
pepper.  From  its  dried  root  is  made  an  intoxicating  beverage,  which  when 
taken  in  small  doses  is  a delightful  soporific.  There  are  no  traces  of  native 
ammalia  except  a species  of  bat  ( pteropus  ruficollis ),  which  often  measures 


4 feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  wings.  Horses,  cattle  and  swine  have  been  intro- 
duced.  Poultry  is  plentiful,  and  pigeons  abound.  A bird  called  the  tooth- 
billed pigeon  ( didunculus  strigeroslns),  allied  to  the  dodo,  is  found  in  the 
lonely  parts  of  the  mountains. 

Among  the  Polynesian  islands  the  inhabitants -of  the  Samoan  group 
rank  in  personal  appearance  second  only  to  the  Tongese.  The  men  average 
about  5 feet  10  inches  in  height,  are  erect  and  proud  in  bearing,  and  have 
straight  and  well-rounded  limbs;  the  women  are  generally  slight  in  figure, 
symmetrical  and  easy  and  graceful  in  their  movements.  The  skin  of  'both 
sexes  is  dark  olive,  but  the  chiefs  and  better  families  are  much  lighter.  The 
nose  is  usually  straight  and  not  flattened  like  that  of  the  Malay,  and  the 
mouth  is  large,  with  thick  lips.  In  some  the  eyes  are  oblique.  The  hair  is 
black  and  straight.  Beards  are  not  so  common  as  among  Europeans,  yet 
many  have  heavy,  beards.  Polygamy  is  customary,  but  two  wives  seldom 
live  in  the  same  house.  They  are  generally  cleanly  in  their  habits  and  social 
in  disposition.  Women  are  considered  the  equals  of  men,  and  both  sexes 
join  in  the  family  labors.  Great  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  the  construction 
of  their,  houses,  which  are  built  of  the  wood  of  the  breadfruit  tree,  thatched 
with  wild  sugar-cane  or  pandanus  leaves. 

The  ancient  religion  of  the  islanders  acknowledged  one  great  God,  but 
they  paid  less  worship  to  him  than  to  some  of  their  war  gods.  They  had  a 
god  ot  earthquakes,  a god  who  supported  the  earth,  and  gods  of  lightning, 
rain  and  hurricanes,  and  also  many  inferior  gods  who  watched  over  certain 
districts;  and  they  had  carved  blocks  of  wood  and  stone  erected  in  memory 
of  certain  chiefs,  whom  they  worshiped.  All  are  now  nominally  Chris- 
tians; there  are  schools  and  a church  in  every  village,  and  the  missionaries 
have  unbounded  influence.  Nearly  all  the  children  7 years  of  age  can  read 
their  own  language,  and  most  of  the  adult  population  can  read  and  write. 
The  Bible  has  been  translated  and  printed,  and  hymn  books  and  other 
works  are  published  at  the  missionary  printing  office.  According  to  a census 
taken  in  1869  by  the  representatives  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the 
population  was  divided  denominationally  as  follows:  Independents  and 

Presbyterians,  27,02 r;  Wesleyans,  5,082;  Roman  Catholics,  3,004. 

The  commerce  of  the  islands  is  small.  The  exports  are  coppra,  or  the 
dried  meat  of  the  cocoanut,  from  which  oil  is  made,  and  a small  quantity  of 
cotton.  Of  the  former  about  10,000  tons  are  shipped  annually,  mainly  to 
Hamburg.  The  imports  are  general  merchandise  and  provisions,  and 
some  lumber  from  California  and  Oregon.  Nearly  all  the  trade  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Hamburg  house  of  Godeffroy  & Co.,  who  have  buildings  at 
Apia  and  several  cotton  plantations  in  the  vicinity.  In  1873,  io5  vessels, 
of  25,198  tons,  entered  the  port  of  Apia,  of  which  47  were  German  47 
English,  and  4 from  the  United  States.  In  i88r,  the  planters  had  about 
1,800  laborers  from  the  Line  Islands,  New  Britain,  New  Hebrides,  etc., 
the  Samoans  being  too  independent  to  hire  themselves  out.  A series  of 
petty  wars,  continued  with  little  intermission  from  1868,  had  greatly  inter- 
fered with  the  prosperity  of  the  native  population,  whose  numbers  have  de- 
creased from  56,600  in  1840  to  35,000  in  1S72,  and  30,000  in  1880. 

The  Samoan  islands  were  named  by  Bougainville,  who  visited  them  in 
1768,  the  Archipel  des  Navigateurs,  from  the  skill  of  the  natives  in  using 
their  canoes.  In  1787  La  Perouse  touched  at  these  islands,  and  De  Langle, 
the  commander  of  one  of  his  vessels,  and  1 1 men  were  killed  by  the  natives. 
The  first  missionaries  landed  in  Savaii  in  1830  from  the  Society  islands,  and 
in  1836  they  were  joined  by  others  from  England.  The  first  Roman  Cath- 
olic missionaries  arrived  in  1846.  The  islands  were  surveyed  by  Com. 
Wilkes  in  1839.  In  1872  Com.  Meade  visited  the  group  and,  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  native  chiefs,  took  the  harbor  of  Pango-Pango  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States.  In  1873  a special  agent,  M|  A-  B-  Steinberger, 
was  sent  by  President  Grant  to  the  islands,  who  reported  that  the  chiefs 
were  desirous  that  the  whole  group  should  be  protected  by  the  United  States; 
but  in  1875  a native  king  was  elected,  and  Steinberger  became  his  prime 

minister.  

OUR  TREATY  WITH  SAMOA. 


The  following  is  the  text  of  the  treaty  of  1878  between  the  United  States  and 

am(<f'j'he  government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  government  of  the 
Samoan  islands,  being  desirous  of  concluding  a treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  the 
president  of  the  United  States  has  for  this  purpose  conferred  lull  powers  upon  William 
M.  Evarts  secretary  of  state,  and  the  government  of  the  Samoan  islands  has  conferred 
like  powers  upon  M.  K.  Le  Memea,  its  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  United  States  and 
the  said  plenipotentiaries  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  which  were  found  to 
be  in  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles: 

“Article  1. — Peace  and  Friendship— There  shall  be  perpetual  peace  and  ir.endsh  p 
between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the  government  of  the  Samoan  islands 
Article  2.— Naval  Station— Freedom  to  Trade— Naval  vessels  of  the  United  Slates 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  entering  and  using  the  port  of  Pango-Pango  and  establish,  g 
therein  and  on  the  shores  thereof,  a station  for  coal  and  other  naval  supplies,  for  their 
naval  and  commercial  marine,  and  the  Samoan  government  wi^^^^r^eitherex^ 
ercise  nor  authorize  any  jurisdiction  within  said  port  adverse  to  such  rights  of  the  United 
S ates  or  re  Hctive  thereof.  The  same  vessels  shall  also  have  the  pr> v.lege  c entering 
oehlr  portTof  p Vamoan  blonde.  The  citizens  of  the  Uni, ed  Stales  shall  , kew.se 
have  liberty  to  enter  the  same  ports  with  their  ships  and  cargoes  of  whatsoeier  kind. 
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' c sen  «'e  same  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  islands,  whether  natives  ro 
fotefover?!  or  to  barter  them  for  products  of  the  islands.  All  such  traffic  in  whatever 
articles  of  trade  or  barter  shall  be  free,  except  that  the  trade  in  firearms  and  munttions 
of  war  in  the  islands  shall  be  snbject  to  regulations  by  that  government. 

■ I Article  8.— Duties— No  import  or  export  duty  shall  be  charged  on  the  cargoes  of 
ths  vessels  of  the  United  States  entering  or  clearing  from  the  ports  of  the  Samoan  island, 
and  no  other  than  a tonnage  duty  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  per  ton  actual  measurement 
shall  be  charged  on  the  entrance  of  such  vessels.  . . 

..  Arljcle  4,_ Consular  and  Mixed  Courts— All  disputes  between  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Samoan  islands,  whether  relating  to  civil  matters  or  to  offenses  or 
crimes,  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  the  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Apia, 
Samoa,  under  such  regulations  and  limitations  as  the  United  States  may  provide ; and 
all  disputes  between  citizens  of  the  United  Stales  and  the  people  of  those  islands  shall 
be  heard  by  that  consul  in  conjunction  with  such  officer  of  the  Samoan  government  as 
may  be  designated  for  that  purpose.  Crimes  and  offenses  in  cases  where  citizens  of  the 
United  States  may  be  convicted  shall  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  their  country ; 
and  in  cases  where  the  people  of  the  Samoan  islands  may  be  convicted,  they  shall  be 
punished  pursuant  to  Samoan  laws  and  by  the  authorities  of  that  country. 

“ Article  5.— Intervention— If,  unhappily,  any  differences  should  have  arisen,  or 
shall  hereafter  arise  beeween  the  Samoan  government  and  any  other  government  in 
amity  with  the  United  Slates,  the  government  of  the  latter  will  employ  its  good  offices 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  those  differences  upon  a satisfactory  and  solid  foundation. 

“Article  6. — Privileges — The  government  of  Samoa  agrees  to  .allow  to  the  govern- 
ment and  citizens  of  the  United  States  free  and  equal  participation  in  any  privileges  that 
may  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  granted  to  the  government,  citizens,  or  subjects  of 
any  other  nation. 

“ Article  7. — Duration — The  present  treaty  shall  remain  in  force  for  ten  years  from 
its  date.  If  neither  party  shall  have  given  to  the  other  six  months’  previous  notice  of 
its  intention  then  to  terminate  the  same  it  shall  further  remain  in  force  until  the  end  of 
twelve  months  after  either  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  such  intentions. 

“ Article  8. — Ratification — The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  the  ratifications 
exchanged  as  soon  as  possible.  In  faith  whereof,  the  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  and 
sealed  this  ireaty  at  Washington,  the  seventeenth  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

“William  Maxwell  Evarts. 

“ M.  K.  Le  Memea.” 


Within  a year  or  two  afterward  somewhat  similar  treaties  had  been  made 
with  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  by  which  these  governments  obtained  like 
privileges  in  other  portions  of  the  islands.  So  that  each  of  these  three  great 
commercial  nations  secured  by  treaties  (following  each  other  rapidly),  priv- 
ileges somewhat  similar  in  character  but  in  different  localities — each  securing 
a coaling  station  and  harbor. 

It  had  been  entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and  the  government  of 
Samoa  (but  the  German  and  American  governments  were  also  included  in 
it),  by  which  the  town  and  district  of  Apia  were  constituted  into  a munici- 
pality and  were  declared /to  be  neutral  territory,  where  each  of  the  three 
nations  might  establish  their  store-houses,  their  work  shops,  and  all  othei 
buildings  necessary  for  carrying  on  their  traffic  in  those  islands.  This  terri 


tory  of  Apia  was  now  known  as  the  capital  of  the  Samoan  .lands  and  was 
set  aside  for  commercial  purposes — the  government  of  Samoa  being  prac- 
tically excluded  from  it.  The  municipal  board  consisted  of  the  German, 
English  and  American  consuls.  This  treaty  or  agreement  had  not  been 
submitted  to  the  senate,  but  had  been  signed  by  the  English  consul  and  by 
the  captain  of  the  American  ship-of-war  Lackawanna.  It  had  been  acted 
upon  by  the  three  nations  as  in  the  nature  of  an  agreement  for  the  posses- 
sion and  occupancy  of  that  neutral  territory. 

There  has  always  been  a sort  of  quasi  war  existing  there  between  sevreal 
branches  of  the  people.  It  was  a strange  government,  controlled  largely  by 
family  ties,  somewhat  aristocratic,  with  contentions  always  existing  between 
the  various  chiefs.  It  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  all  the  American 
consular  agents  who  had  been  sent  there  to  examine  into  the  nature  cf  the 
government,  that  the  people  were  totally  unfit  to  conduct  a regular  formal 
government.  The  civil  war  had  continued  until,  finally,  in  1883,  by  the  aid 
of  the  consuls,  it  was  settled  by  an  agreement  that  Malietoa  should  be  king, 
and  Tamasese  vice  king. 

Soon  after  that  settlement  other  difficulties  had  arisen,  and  a movement 
had  been  made  to  annex  the  Samoan  islands  to  New  Zealand — Malietoa 
sending  an  humble  appeal  to  Queen  Victoria  asking  for  such  annexation. 
The  German  government,  however,  had  remonstrated  in  the  most  vigorous 
manner  against  it,  insisting  that  it  would  be  a violation  of  the  treaty.  Some 
time  after,  a conference  was  held  in  Washington  between  Mr.  Bayard  and 
the  British  and  German  ministers,  and  each  country  sent  an  agent  to  the 
islands  to  obtain  further  information. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  rebellion  of  Tamasese  had  been  organized  by  the 
German  consul  and  by  a German  named  Weber,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 
large  commercial  house. 

A German  fleet  arrived  at  the  islands  some  time  in  May,  1886.  Some 
time  after  this,  United  States  Consul  Greenbaum  raised  the  United  States 
flag,  at  the  request  of  Malietoa,  over  the  public  buildings  in  Apia.  For  a 
time  the  practical  effect  of  that  action  (unauthorized  as  it  was),  had  been  to 
check  the  action  of  the  German  local  authorities. 

After  the  German  fleet  had  sailed  away,  the  German  and  American 
consuls  had  again  joined  in  a declaration  that  Tamasese  had  never  been  rec- 
ognized by  either  of  them  as  king,  and  that  Malietoa  was  king. 

This  act  had  been  wholly  without  authority,  and  Mr.  Greenbaum’s  part 
in  it  had,  very  properly,  been  disavowed  by  the  American  government,  as 
he  had  no  more  right  to  assert  a protectorate  there  than  the  German  and 
English  consuls  had.  It  was  while  the  agents  of  the  three  conferrees  (Mr. 
Bayard  and  the  English  and  German  ministers),  were  engaged  in  obtaining 
information'  that  the  German  government  deposed  Malietoa  and  ^et  up 
Tamaseco. 
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